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A  LESSON  FOR  THE  DAY : 

OR,  THE  CHRISTIANITY  OF  CHRIST,  OF  THE  CHURCH, 

AND  OF  SOCIETY.  ♦ 

"  Hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  Churches,  ....  I  know  thy  works,  that 
thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  livest,  and  art  dead.*' — Bible. 

Every  man  has  at  times  in  his  mind  the  Ideal  of  what  he 
should  be,  but  is  not.  This  ideal  may  be  high  and  com- 
plete, or  it  may  be  quite  low  and  insuflScient ;  yet  in  all 
men  that  really  seek  to  improve,  it  is  better  than  the  actual 
character.  Perhaps  no  one  is  satisfied  with  himself,  so  that 
he  never  wishes  to  be  wiser,  better,  and  more  holy.  Man 
never  falls  so  low,  that  he  can  see  nothing  higher  than  him- 
self. This  ideal  man  which  we  project,  as  it  were,  out  of 
ourselves,  and  seek  to  make  real ;  this  Wisdom,  Goodness, 
and  Holiness,  which  we  aim  to  transfer  from  our  thoughts 
to  our  life,  has  an  action,  more  or  less  powerful,  on  each 
man,  rendering  him  dissatisfied  with  present  attainments, 
and  restless  unless  he  is  becoming  better.  With  some 
men  it  takes  the  rose  out  of  the  cheek,  and  forces  them  to 
wander  a  long  pilgrimage  of  temptations,  before  they  reach 
the  delectable  mountains  of  Tranquillity,  and  find  "  Rest 
for  the  Soul,^'  under  the  Tree  of  Life. 

Now  there  is  likewise  an  ideal  of  perfection  floating  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  a  community  or  nation ;  and  tliat  ideal, 

♦  From  the  Dial  for  October,  1840. 
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which  hovers,  lofty  or  low,  above  the  heads  of  our  nation 
ia  the  Christian  Ideal,  "  the  stature  of  tlio  perfect  man  it 
Christ  Jesus."  Christianity  then  is  the  ideal  our  nation  i.- 
striWng  to  realize  in  life ;  the  sublime  prophecy  we  art 
labouring  to  fulfil.  Of  course  some  part  thereof  is  made 
real  and  actual,  but  by  no  means  the  whole ;  for  if  it  were 
some  higher  ideal  must  immediately  take  its  place.  Henci 
there  exists  a  difference  between  the  actual  state  in  whicli 
our  countrymen  are,  and  the  ideal  state  in  which  tliey  should 
be ;  just  as  there  is  a  great  gulf  between  what  each  man  is. 
and  what  he  knows  he  ought  to  become.  But  there  is  ai 
tliis  day  not  only  a  wide  ditferenco  between  the  true  Chris- 
tian  ideal  and  our  actual  state,  but,  what  is  still  worst' 
there  is  a  great  dissimilarity  between  our  ideal  and  the  idea 
of  Christ.  The  Curistianity  of  Chkist  is  the  highest  an<: 
most  perfect  ideal  ever  presented  to  the  longing  eyes  o: 
man;  but  the  Cheistunity  op  the  Church,  which  is  tht 
ideal  held  up  to  our  eyes,  at  this  day,  ia  a  very  differeni 
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♦illage,  whose  inhabitants  were  wicked  to  a  proverb  ;  and 
fio  little  had  schools  and  colleges  to  do  for  him^  that  his 
townsmen  wondered  how  he  had  learned  to  read.     He  had 
no  advankkge  of  aid  or  instruction  from  the  great  and  the 
wise ;  but  grew  up  and  passed  his  Ufe^  mainly^  with  fishers^ 
and  others  of  like  occupation, — ^the  most  illiterate  of  men. 
This  was  a  true  man  ;  such  as  had  never  been  seen  be- 
fore.    None  such  has  risen  since  his  time.      He  was  so 
true,  that  he  could  tolerate  nothing  false ;  so  pure  and  holy, 
tliat  he,  and  perhaps  he  alone  of  all  men,  was  justified  in 
calling  others  by  their  proper  name ;  even  when  that  pro- 
per name  was  Blind  Guide,  Fool,  Hypocrite,  Child  of  the 
Devil.     He  found  men  forgetful  of  God.     iTiey  seemed  to 
fancy  He  was  dead.     They  lived  as  if  there  had  once  been 
a  God,  who  had  grown  old  and  deceased.     They  were  mis- 
taken also  as  to  the  nature  of  Man.     They  saw  he  had  a 
body;  they  forgot  he  is  a  Soul,  and  has  a  Soul's  Rights, 
and  a  Soul's  Duties.     Accordingly  they  believed  there  had 
been  Revelations,  in  the  days  of  their  fathers,  when  God 
was  alive  and  active.     They  knew  not  there  were  Revela- 
tions every  day  to   faithful  Souls ; — Revelations  just  as 
real,  just  as  direct,  just  as  true,  just  as  sublime,  just  as 
valuable,  as  those  of  old  time ;  for  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not 
yet  been  exhausted,  nor  the  River  of  God's  inspiration 
been  drunk  dry  by  a  few  old  Hebrews,  great  and  divine 
souls  though  they  were. 

He  found  men  clinging  to  tradition,  as  orphan  girls  cling 
to  the  robe  of  their  mother  dead  and  buried,  hoping  to 
find  life  in  what  had  once  covered  the  living.  Thus  men 
stood  with  their  faces  nailed  to  the  past ;  their  eyes  fastened 
to  the  ground.  They  dreamed  not  the  sun  rose  each  morn- 
ing fresh  and  anew.  So  their  teachers  looked  only  at  the 
West,  seeking  the  light  amid  dark  and  thundering  clouds^ 
and  mocking  at  such  as,  turning  their  faces  to  the  East, 
expounded  the  signs  of  new  morning,  and  '' wished  for 
the  day.'' 

This  true  man  saw  through  their  sad  state,  and  comfort- 
ing his  fellows,  he  said.  Poor  brother  man,  you  are  de- 
ceived. God  is  still  alive.  His  Earth  is  under  your  feet. 
His  Heaven  is  over  your  head.  He  takes  care  of  the  spar- 
rows. Justice,  and  Wisdom,  and  Mercy,  and  Goodness, 
and  Virtue^  and  Religion,  are  not  superannuated  and  ready 

1  • 
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to  perisli.     Tliey  are  young  as  Hanger  and  Thirst,  which 
shall  be  as  fresh  in  the  last  man  as  they  were  in  the  first. 
God  has  never  withdrawn  from  the  universe^  but  He  is 
now  present  and  active  in  this  spot^  as  ever  on  Sinai,  and 
still  guides  and  inspires  all  who  will  open  their  hearts  to 
admit  Him  there.   Men  are  still  men ;  bom  pure  as  Adam, 
and  into  no  less  a  sphere.     All  that  Abraham,  Moses,  or 
Isaiah  possessed  is  open  unto  you,  just  as  it  was  to  them. 
If  you  will,  your  inspirations  may  be  glorious  as  theirs, 
and  your  life  as  divine.     Yea,  far  more ;  for  the  least  in 
the  New  Kingdom  is  greater  than  the  greatest  in  the  Old. 
Trouble  not  yourselves,  then,  with  the  fringes  and  tassels  of 
thread-bare  tradition,  but  be  a  man  on  your  own  account. 
Poor  sinful  Brother,  said  he  to  fallen  man,  you  have  be- 
come a  fool,  a  hypocrite,  deceiving  and  deceived.     You 
live  as  if  there  were  no  God;  no  soul;  as  if  you  were  but 
a  beast.    You  have  made  yourself  as  a  ghost,  a  shadow, 
not  a  man.     Rise  up  and  be  a  man,  thou  child  of  God. 
Cast  off  these  cumbrous  things  of  old.    Let  Conscience  be 
your  Lawgiver;  Reason  your  Oracle;  Nature  your  Tem- 
ple ;  Holiness  your  High-priest ;  and  a  Divine  Life  your 
Offering.     Be  your  own  Prophet ;  for  the  Law  and  the  old 
Prophets  were  the  best  things  men  had  before  John ;  but 
now  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  preached ;  leave  them,  for 
their  work  is  done.     Live  no  longer  such  a  mean  life  as 
now.     If  you  would  be  saved — love  God  with  your  whole 
heart,  and  man  as  yourself.     Look  not  back  for  better 
days,  and  say  Abraham  is  our  father ;  but  live  now,  and 
be  not  Abrahams,  but  something  better.     Look  not  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  your  fancied  deliverer  shall  come  ; 
but  use  the  moment  now  in  your  hands.     Wait  not  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God ;  but  make  it  within  you  by  a  Divine 
Life.     What  if  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  the  seat  of 
authority  ?     Begin  your  kingdom  of  the  divine  life,  and 
fast  as  you  build  it,  difficulties  will  disappear :  false  men 
will  perish,  and  the  true  rise  up.     Set  not  for  your  stand* 
ard  the  limit  of  old  times, — for  here  is  one  greater  than 
Jonah  or  Solomon, — but  be  perfect  as  God.     Call  no  man 
master.     Call  none  father,  save  the  Infinite  Spirit.     Be 
one  with  Him ;  think  His  thoughts ;  feel  His  feelings ;  and 
live  His  will.     Fear  not ;  I  have  overcome  the  world,  and 
you  shall  do  yet  greater  things ;   I  and  the  Father  will 
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dwell  with  you  for  ever.  Thus  he  spoke  the  word  which  men 
had  longed  to  hear  spoken^  and  others  had  vainly  essayed 
to  utter.     While  the  great  and  gifted  asked  in  derision, 
Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob  ? — multitudes  of 
the  poor  in  spirit  heard  him ;  their  hearts  throbbed  with 
the  mighty  pulsations  of  his  heart.     They  were  swayed  to 
and  fro  by  his  words,  as  an  elm  branch  swings  in  the  sum- 
mer wind.     They  said,  This  is  one  of  the  old  Prophets, 
Moses,  Elias,  or  even  that  greater  Prophet,  the  "  desire  of 
all  nations.'^     They  shouted  with  one  voice,  He  shall  be 
our  King ;  for  human  nature  is  always  loyal  at  its  heart, 
and  never  fails  of  allegiance,  when  it  really  sees  a  real  Hero 
of  the  Soul^in  whose  heroism  of  Holiness  there  is  nothing 
sham.     As  the  carnal  pay  a  shallow  worship  to  rich  men, 
and  conquering  chiefs,  and  other  heroes  of  the  Flesh,  so 
do  men  of  the  spirit  revere  a  faithful  Hero  of  the  Soul, 
with  whatever  in  them  is  deepest,  truest,  and  most  divine. 
Before  this  man  had  seen  five-and-thirty  summers,  he 
was  put  to  death  by  such  men  as  thought  old  things  were 
new  enough,  and  false  things  sufficiently  true,  and,  like 
owls  and  bats,  shriek  fearfully  when  morning  comes,  be- 
cause their  day  is  the  night,  and  their  power,  like  the 
spectres  of  fable,  vanishes  as  the  cock-crowing  ushers  the 
morning  in.     Scarce  had  this  divine  youth  begun  to  spread 
forth  his  brightness ;  men  had  seen  but  the  twilight  of  his 
reason  and  inspiration  ;  the  full  moon  must  have  come  at 
a  later  period  of  life,  when  experience  and  long  contempla- 
tion had  matured  the  divine  gifts,  never  before  nor  since 
so  prodigally  bestowed,  nor  used  so  faithfully.     But  his 
doctrine  was  ripe,  though  he  was  young.     The  truth  he 
received  first-hand  from  God  required  no  age  to  render  ib 
mature.     So  he  perished.     But  as  the  oak  the  woodman 
fells  in  Autumn  on  the  mountain-side  scatters. ripe  acorns 
over  many  a  rood,  some  falling  perchance  into  the  bosom 
of  a  stream,  to  be  cast  up  on  distant  fertile  shores,  so  his 
words  sprang  up  a  host  of  men ;  living  men  like  himself, 
only  feebler  and  of  smaller  stature.     They  were  quickened 
by  his  words,  electrified  by  his  love,  and  enchanted  by  his 
divine  Hfe.     He  who  has  never  seen  the  sun  can  learn  no- 
thing of  it  from  all  our  words  ;  but  he  who  has  once  looked 
thereon  can  never  forget  its  burning  brilliance.    Thus  these 
men  "  who  had  been  with  Jesus,"  were  lit  up  by  him. 
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His  spirit  passed  into  them,  as  the  sua  into  the  air,  with 
light  and  heat.  They  were  posseBsed  and  over-mastered 
by  the  new  spirit  they  had  drunken  in.  They  cared  only 
for  tmth  and  the  welfare  of  their  hrother  men.  Pleasure 
and  easoj  the  endearments  of  quiet  life  and  the  dalliance 
of  home,  were  all  but  a  bubble  to  them,  as  they  sought  the 
priceless  pearls  of  a  divine  life.  Their  heart's  best  blood 
— what  was  it  to  these  men  ?  They  poured  it  joyfully  as 
festal  wino  was  spent  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee ; 
for,  as  their  teacher's  life  had  taught  them  to  lire,  so  had 
his  death  taught  them  to  die  to  the  body,  that  the  soul 
might  live  greater  and  more.  In  their  hearts  burned  a  liv- 
ing consciousness  of  God ;  a  Uving  love  of  man.  Thus  they 
became  rare  men,  such  as  the  world  but  seldom  sees.  Some 
of  them  had  all  of  woman's  tenderness,  and  more  than  man's 
will  and  strength  of  endurance,  which  earth  and  hell  cannot 
force  from  the  right  path.     Thus  they  were  fitted  for  all 
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Lird-iiearted  men — in  tie  nide  speech  of  common  life, 
more  peranasiTe  than  eloquence.  That  young  man  has  a 
dqiendent  and  feeble  father,  a  wife,  and  a  little  babe, 
newly  bom,  bat  a  day  old.  He  leaves  them  all  to  uncer- 
Isia  trouble,  worse  perhaps  than  bis  own ;  yet  neither  the 
lore  of  young  and  bhssful  life,  nor  the  care  of  parent,  and 
wife,  and  child,  can  make  him  swerve  an  inch  from  the 
tnith.  Is  there  not  God  in  this  7  And  so  when  the  winds 
Mattered  wide  the  eloquent  ashes  of  the  uncomplaining 
Tictim  to  regal  or  priestly  pride,  the  symbolical  dust, 
which  Mosea  cast  towards  Heaven,  wbb  less  prolific  and 
less  powerful  than  his. 

So  the  world  went  for  two  ages.  But  in  leas  than  three 
centuries  the  faith  of  that  lowly  youth,  and  so  untimely 
rfiin,  proclaimed  by  the  fearless  voice  of  those  trusting 
^■ogtiea,  written  in  the  blood  of  their  hearts,  and  illumio- 
«ed  by  the  divine  life  they  lived — this  faith  goes  from  its 
low  beginning  on  the  Galilean  lake,  through  Jerusalem, 
Ephesus,  Antioch,  Corinth,  and  Alexandria ;  aaceuda  the 
tlirone  of  the  Cassars,  and  great  men,  and  temples,  and 
towers,  and  rich  cities,  and  broad  kingdoms,  lie  at  ita  feet, 
What  wrought  this  wondroua  change  ao  suddenly  ;  in  the 
midst  of  such  deadly  peril ;  against  such  fearful  odds  ? 
Vie  are  sometimes  told  it  waa  because  that  divine  youth 
bd  an  unusual  entrance  into  life;  because  ho  cured  a 
few  sick  men,  or  fed  many  hungry  men,  by  unwonted 
means.  Believe  it  you  who  may,  it  matters  not.  Was  it 
not  rather  because  his  doctrine  waa  felt  to  be  true,  real, 
divine,  satisfying  to  the  soul ;  proclaimed  by  real  men, 
troe  men,  who  felt  what  they  said,  and  lived  what  they 
felt  ?  Man  was  told  there  waa  a  God  still  alive,  and  that 
God  a  father ;  that  man  had  lost  nooe  of  that  high  nature 
"hich  shone  in  Moaea,  Solomon,  or  laaiali,  or  Theseus,  or 
l^lon,  but  waa  still  capable  of  Virtue,  Thought,  Religion, 
to  a  degree  thoae  sages  not  only  never  reab^ed,  but;  never 
drpained  of.  He  was  told  there  were  Laws  for  his  nature, 
laws  to  be  kept ;  Duties  for  his  nature, — duties  to  bo 
•lone :  Rights  for  his  nature, — rights  to  be  enjoyed  :  Hopes 
for  hia  nature, — hopes  to  be  realined,  and  more  than 
wdized,  as  man  goes  forward  to  his  destiny,  with  per- 
petnal  increase  of  stature.  It  needs  no  miracle,  but  a  man, 
to  spread  such  doctrines.     You  shall  as  soon  stay  Niagara 


God;  no  form  eaaential,  but  love  to  man  and  lore  to  God. 
In  a  word,  a  divine  life  on  the  earth  is  the  all  in  all  with 
the  Christianity  of  Christ.  This  and  this  only  was  the 
£mgdoin  of  God,  and  eternal  life.  Now  the  Church,  as 
keeper  of  God's  Kingdom,  bids  yon  assent  to  arbitrary 
creeds  of  its  own  device,  and  bow  the  knee  to  its  forms. 
Thus  the  Christianity  of  the  Church,  as  it  is  set  forth  at 
this  day,  insults  the  soul,  and  must  belittle  a  man  before 
it  can  bless  him.  The  Ohnrcb  is  too  small  for  the  soul ; 
"die  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on 
it,  and  the  covering  narrower  than  that  ho  can  wrap  him- 
lelf  in  it."  Some  writer  tells  us  of  a  statue  of  Olympian 
Jove,  majestic  and  awful  in  its  exquisite  beauty,  but  seated 
nniier  a  roof  bo  low,  and  within  walls  so  narrow,  that 
shcmld  the  statue  rise  to  its  feet,  and  spread  the  arms,  it 
mast  demolish  its  temple,  roof  and  wall.  Thus  sits  man  in 
the  Christian  Church  at  this  day.  Let  him  think  in  what 
image  he  is  made ;  let  him  feel  hia  immortul  nature,  and 
rising,  take  a  single  step  towards  the  divine  life — then 
where  ia  the  Church  ? 

The  range  of  subjects  the  Church  deigns  to  treat  of  is 
qnite  narrow  ;  its  doctrines  abstract ;  and  thus  Christianity 
is  made  a  letter,  and  not  a  life  ;  an  occasional  atfuir  of  the 
understanding,  not  the  daily  business  of  the  heart.  The 
ideal  now  held  up  to  the  public,  as  the  highest  word  ever 
spoken  to  man,  is  not  the  ideal  of  Chiist,  the  measure  of  a 
perfect  man,  not  even  the  ideal  of  the  Apostles  and  early 
Christians,  Anointed  teachers  confess  without  shame,  that 
Goodness  is  better  than  Christianity.  True,  alas  !  it  is 
better  in  degree ;  yes,  different  in  kind  from  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Church.  Henco  in  our  pulpits  wo  hear  but 
little  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Jesus ;  the  worth  of  the 
soul  ;  the  value  of  the  present  moment ;  the  brotherhood 
of  all  men,  and  their  equality  before  God  ;  the  necessity 
of  obeying  that  perfect  law  God  has  written  on  the  soul ; 
the  consequences  which  follow  necessarily  from  disobeying 
— consequences  which  even  Omnipotence  cannot  remove ; 
and  the  blessed  results  for  now  and  for  ever,  that  arise 
from  obedience,  and  the  all-importance  of  a  divine  life  ; 
the  power  of  the  soul  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  di- 
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vine  might  of  a  regenerate  man ;  the  presence  of  God  and 
Christ  now  in  faithful  hearts ;  the  inspiration  of  good  men ; 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth — these  form  not  the 
substance  of  the  Church's  preaching.  Still  less  are  they 
applied  to  life^  and  the  duties  which  come  of  them  shown 
and  enforced.  The  Church  is  quick  to  discover  and  de- 
nounce the  smallest  deviation  from  the  belief  of  dark  ages^ 
and  to  condemn  vices  no  longer  popular ;  it  is  conveniently 
blind  to  the  great  fictions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
Church  and  State ;  sees  not  the  rents^  daily  yawning  more 
wide,  in  the  bowing  walls  of  old  institutions ;  and  never 
dreams  of  those  causes,  which,  like  the  drugs  of  the  Pro- 
phet in  the  fable,  are  rending  asunder  the  Idol  of  Brass 
and  Clay  men  have  set  up  to  worship.  So  the  mole,  it 
has  been  said,  within  the  tithe  of  an  inch  its  vision  ex. 
tends  over,  is  keener  of  insight  than  the  lynx  or  the  eagle ; 
but  to  all  beyond  that  narrow  range  is  stone  blind. 

Alas  I  what  men  call  Christianity,  and  adore  as  the  best 
thing  they  see,  has  been  degraded ;  so  that  if  men  should 
be  all  that  the  pulpit  commonly  demands  of  them,  they 
would  by  no  means  be  Christians.  To  such  a  pass  have 
matters  reached,  that  if  Paul  should  come  upon  the  earth 
now,  as  of  old,  it  is  quite  doubtful  that  he  could  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Christian  Church;  for  though  Felix  thought 
much  knowledge  had  made  the  Apostle  mad,  yet  Paul 
ventured  no  opinion  on  points  respecting  the  nature  of 
God,  and  the  history  of  Christ,  where  our  pulpits  utter 
dogmatic  and  arbitrary  decisions,  condemning  as  infidels 
and  accursed  all  such  as  disagree  therewith,  be  their  life 
never  so  godly.  These  things  are  notorious.  Still  more, 
it  may  be  set  down  as  quite  certain,  that  if  Jesus  could 
return  from  the  other  world,  and  bring  to  New-England 
that  same  boldness  of  in(5[uiry  which  he  brought  to  Judea; 
that  same  love  of  living  truth,  and  scorn  of  dead  letters ; 
could  he  speak  as  he  then  spoke,  and  live  again  as  he  lived 
before, — he  also  would  be  called  an  infidel  by  the  Church ; 
be  abused  in  our  newspapers,  for  such  is  our  wont,  and 
only  not  stoned  in  the  streets,  because  that  is  not  our  way 
of  treating  such  men  as  tell  us  the  truth. 

Such  is  the  Christianity  of  the  Church  in  our  times.  It 
does  not  look /orM;ard  but  hachwcurd.  It  does  not  ask  truth 
at  first  hand  from  God ;  seeks  not  to  lead  men  directly  to 


appear  as  the  master  of  all ;  to  speak  witli  an  authority 
ireater  than  that  of  Eeason,  Conscience,  and  Faith ; — an 
office  his  sublime  and  God-like  spirit  would  revolt  at.  But 
yet,  since  he  lired  divine  on  the  earth,  and  was  a  hero  of 
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the  soul^  and  the  noblest  and  largest  hero  the  world  has  ever 
seen^  perhaps  the  idolatry  that  is  paid  him  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  true  worship^  which  the  mass  of  men  can  readi- 
ly make  in  these  days.  Reverence  for  heroes  has  its  place 
in  history ;  and  though  worship  of  the  greatest  soul  ever 
swathed  in  the  fleshy  however  much  he  is  idealized  and 
represented  as  incapable  of  sin,  is  without  measure  below 
the  worship  of  the  ineffable  6od^  still  it  is  the  purest  and 
best  of  our  many  idolatries  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Practically  speaking,  its  worst  feature  is,  that  it  mars  and 
destroys  the  highest  ideal  of  man,  and  makes  us  beings  of 
very  small  discourse,  that  look  only  backward. 

The  influence  of  real  Christianity  is  to  disenthral  the 
man;  to  restore  him  to  his  nature,  until  he  obeys  Consci- 
ence, Reason,  and  Religion,  and  is  made  free  by  that  obe- 
dience. It  gives  him  the  largest  Uberty  of  the  Sons  of 
God,  so  that  as  faith  in  truth  becomes  deeper,  the  man  is 
greater  and  more  divine.  But  now  those  pious  souls  who 
accept  the  Church's  Christianity  are,  in  the  main,  crushed 
and  degraded  by  their  faith.  They  dwindle  daily  in  the 
Church's  keeping.  Their  worship  is  not  Faith,  but  Fear ; 
and  Bondage  is  written  legibly  on  their  forehead,  like  the 
mark  set  upon  Cain.  They  resemble  the  dwarfed  creed 
they  accept.  Their  mind  is  encrusted  with  unintelUgible 
dogmas.  They  fear  to  love  man,  lest  they  offend  God. 
Artificial  in  their  anxiety,  and  morbid  in  their  self-examin- 
ation, their  life  is  sickly  and  wretched.  Conscience  can- 
not speak  its  mother  tongue  to  them ;  Reason  does  not 
utter  its  oracles ;  nor  Love  cast  out  fear.  Alas!  the  Church 
speaks  not  to  the  hearty  and  the  strong ;  and  the  little 
and  the  weak,  who  accept  its  doctrines,  become  weaker 
and  less  thereby.  Thus  woman's  holier  heart  is  often 
abased  and  defiled,  and  the  deep-thoughted  and  true  of 
soul  forsake  the  Church,  as  righteous  Lot,  guided  by  an 
angel,  fled  out  of  Sodom.  There  will  always  be  wicked 
men  who  scorn  a  pure  Church,  and  perhaps  great  men  too 
high  to  need  its  instructions.  But  what  shall  we  say  when 
the  Church,  as  it  is,  impoverishes  those  it  was  designed  to 
enrich,  and  debilitates  so  often  the  trusting  souls  that  seek 
shelter  in  its  arm  ? 

Alas  for  us,  we  see  the  Christianity  of  the  Church  is  a 
very  poor  thing;  a  very  little  better  than  heathenism.    It 
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takra  God  ont  of  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man,  and 
hides  Him  in  tlie  Chorcli.  Nay,  it  does  worse ;  it  limits 
God,  who  poBsesseth  heaven  and  earth,  and  is  from  ever- 
luting'  to  ererlasting,  restricting  His  influence  and  inspir- 
stioD  to  a  little  comer  of  the  world  and  a  few  centuries 
(^history,  dark  and  uncertain.  Even  in  this  narrow  range, 
itmakra  a  deity  like  itself,  and  gives  ns  not  God,  but 
Jdiovah.  It  takes  the  Hving  Christ  out  of  the  heart,  and 
tnnsfignres  him  in  the  clouds,  till  he  becomes  an  anomal- 
oas  being',  not  Qod,  and  not  man ;  but  a  creature  whose 
holioess  is  not  the  divine  image  he  has  sculptured  for  him- 
self ont  of  the  rock  of  life,  but  something  placed  over  him, 
entirely  by  God's  hand,  and  without  his  own  effort.  It 
kg  taken  away  our  Lord,  and  left  us  a  being  whom  we 
how  not ;  severed  from  ns  by  his  prodigious  birth,  and 
lus  alleged  relation  to  God,  such  as  none  can  share.  What 
lure  we  in  common  with  such  an  one,  raised  above  all 
chance  of  error,  all  possibility  of  sin,  and  still  more  sur- 
Mimded  by  God  at  each  moment,  as  no  other  man  has 
been?  It  has  transferred  him  to  the  clouds.  It  makes 
Christianity  a  Belief,  not  a  Life.  It  takes  Religion  out  of 
tie  world,  and  shuts  it  up  in  old  books,  whence,  from 
tine  to  time,  on  Sabbaths,  and  fast-days,  and  feast-days, 
it  seeks  to  evoke  the  divine  spirit,  as  the  witch  of  Endor 
IS  fabled  to  hare  called  up  Samuel  from  the  dead.  It  tella 
jon,  with  grave  countenance,  to  believe  every  word  spoken 
bj  the  Apostles, — weak,  Jewish,  fallible,  prejudicial,  mis- 
liken  as  they  sometimes  were, — for  this  reason,  because 
forsooth  Peter's  shadow  and  Paul's  pocket-handkerchief 
cored  the  lame  and  the  blind.  It  never  tells  you.  Be 
fcthfal  to  the  spirit  God  has  given ;  open  your  soul  and 
JOB  also  shall  be  inspired,  beyond  Potor  and  Paul  it  may 
be,  for  great  though  they  were,  they  saw  not  all  things,  and 
We  not  absorbed  the  Godhead.  No  doubt  the  Cbristian 
Cbarch  has  been  the  ark  of  the  world ;  no  doubt  some 
individual  churches  are  now  free  from  these  disgraces ; 
901  the  picture  is  true  as  a  whole, 

ilaa !  it  is  true  that  men  are  profited  by  such  pitiful 
twchings ;  for  the  Church  is  above  the  community,  and 
iW CHBiSTtANiTT  OF  SociETV  IS  far  below  that  of  the  Church  ; 
wen  in  that  deep  there  is  a  lower  deep.  This  is  a  hard 
^TiDg,  no  doubt.     But  let  us  look  the  facts  in  the  face,  and 
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Boe  how  matters  are.  It  ia  written  in  travellers'  journals 
and  tanght  in  our  Bchool-books  that  the  Americans  an 
ChristianB  I  It  is  said  in  courts  of  justice  that  Christianitj 
is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land ;  with  the  innocent  meaning, 
it  18  like,  that  tho  law  of  the  land  Ib  part  of  ChristiBnitf. 
But  what  proof  have  we  that  the  men  of  New- England  are 
Christians  T  We  point  to  our  churches.  Lovely  emblemt 
they  are  of  devotion.  In  city  and  villa^,  by  road-side 
and  stream-side,  they  point  meek^  their  taper  finger  to 
the  sky,  the  enchanting  symbol  of  Christian  aspiration  and 
a  Christian  life.  Through  all  onr  land  of  hill  and  vallty, 
of  Bprin^s  and  brooks,  ^ey  stand,  and  most  beantilol  do 
they  make  it,  catching  the  earliest  beam  of  day,  and  burn- 
ing in  the  laBt  flickering  rayB  of  the  long-lingering  Bun. 
Sweet,  too,  iB  the  breath  of  the  Sabbath  bell ;  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  New-England ;  it  floats  undulating  on  the  tran- 
quil air,  like  a  mother's  brooding  note,  calling  her  children 
to  their  home.  We  mention  our  Bibles  and  religions  booh 
found  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  read  with  blissful  wel- 
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competence ;  scliools  aod  the  priotiiig-presa,  which  works 
iadeiatieable  with  its  iron  hand,  day  and  night,  spread 
kLDwled^  wide.  Our  hospitals,  our  asylums,  and  churches 
for  the  poor,  give  some  signs  of  a  Christian  spirit.  Crimes 
against  man's  person  are  less  frequent  than  of  old,  and  the 
1^  pDnishmentB  leas  frightful  and  severe.  The  rich  do 
B^  ride  rough-shoddeu  over  the  poor.  These  things 
prort  that  the  age  has  advanced  somewhat.  They  do  not 
prove  that  the  spirit  of  Beligion,  of  Christianity,  of  Love, 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  of  God,  are  present  among  us  and 
•etive;  for  enlightened  prudence,  the  most  selfish  of  self- 
ialmess,  would  lead  to  the  same  results ;  and  who  has  the 
liudihood  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  and  call  our  society 
qnntoal  and  Christian  ?  The  social  spirit  of  Christianity 
demands  that  the  strong  assist  the  weak. 

We  appeal  as  proofs  of  our  Christianity  to  our  attempts 
it  improving  ruder  tribes,  to  onr  Bibles  and  Missionaries, 
KDt  with  much  self-donial  and  sacrifice  to  savage  races. 
Admitting  the  nobleness  of  the  design,  granting  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  ia  shown  in  these  enterprises, — for  this  at  least 
Diast  be  allowed,  and  all  heathen  antiquity  is  vainly  chal- 
lenged for  a  similar  case,— there  is  still  a  most  melancholy 
reverse  to  this  flattering  picture.  Where  shall  we  find  a 
nvBge  nation  on  the  wide  world  that  has,  on  the  whole, 
beffli  blessed  by  its  intercourse  with  Christians  ?  Where 
one  that  has  not,  most  manifestly,  been  polluted  and  cursed 
by  the  Christian  foot?  Let  this  question  be  asked  from 
Siberia  to  Patagonia,  from  the  ninth  century  to  the  nine- 
teenth ;  let  it  be  put  to  the  nations  we  defraud  of  their 
■pices  and  their  furs,  leaving  them  in  return  our  Religion 
[  and  onr  Sin ;  let  it  be  asked  of  the  red-man,  whose  bones 
we  have  broken  to  fragments,  and  trodden  into  bloody 
mire  on  the  very  spot  where  his  mother  bore  him ;  let  it 
be  asked  of  the  black-man,  torn  by  our  cupidity  from  his 
native  soil,  whose  sweat,  exacted  by  Christian  stripes,  fat- 
tens oar  fields  of  cotton  and  corn,  and  brims  the  wine-cnp 
of  national  wealth ;  whose  chained  hands  are  held  vainly 
up  as  his  spirit  strives  to  God,  with  great,  overmastering 
prayers  for  vengeance,  and  seem  to  clutch  at  the  volleyed 
thunders  of  just,  but  terrible  retribution,  pendent  over  our 
hesd«.     Let  it  be  asked  of  all  these,  and  who  dares  stay  to 
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hear  the  reply^  and  learn  what  report  of  our  Christianity 
goes  up  to  God  7 

We  need  not  compare  ourselves  with  our  fathers^  and  say 
we  are  more  truly  religious  than  they  were.     Shame  on  as 
if  we  are  not.     Shame  on  us  if  we  are  always  to  be  babes 
in  Religion^  and  whipped  reluctant  into  decent  goodness 
by  fear,  never  growing  up  to  spiritual  manhood.     Admit- 
ting we  are  a  more  Christian  people  than  our  fathers,  let  us 
measure  ourselves  with  the  absolute  standard.     What  is 
Religion  amongst  us  7   Is  it  the  sentiment  of  the  Infinite 
penetrating  us  with  such  depth  of  power,  that  we  would, 
if  need  were,  leave  father  and  mother  and  child  and  wife, 
to  dwell  in  friendless  solitudes,  so  that  we  might  worship 
God  in  peace  7   0  no,  we  were  very  fools  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice,  when  called  on  for  the  sake  of  such  a  Religion  as 
that  commonly  preached,  commonly  accepted  and  lived. 
It  is  not  worth  that  cost ;  so  mean  and  degraded  is  Reli- 
gion among  us.     Religion  does  not  possess  us  as  the  sun 
possesses  the  violets,  giving  them  warmth,  and  fragrance, 
and  colour,  and  beauty.     It  does  not  lead  to  a  divine 
character.     One  would  fancy  the  bans  of  wedlock  were 
forbidden  between  Christianity  and  Life,  also,  as  we  are 
significantly  told,  they  have  been  between  Religion  and 
Philosophy ;  so  that  the  feeling  and  the  thought,  like  ste- 
rile monks  and  nuns,  never  approach  to  clasp  hands,  but 
dwell  joyless,  each  in  a  several  cell.     Religion  has  become 
chiefly,  and  with  the  well-ctEid  mass  of  men,  a  matter  of 
convention,  and  they  write  Christian  with  their  name  as 
they  write  "  Mr,'*  because  it  is  respectable ;   their  fathers 
did  so  before  them.    Thus  to  be  Christian  comes  to  nothing, 
it  is  true,  but  it  costs  nothing,  and  is  fairly  worth  what  it 
costs. 

Religion  should  be  "  a  thousand- voiced  psalm,"  from  the 
heart  of  man  to  man's  God,  who  is  the  original  of  Good- 
ness, Truth,  and  Beauty,  and  is  revealed  in  all  that  is  good, 
true,  and  beautiful.  But  Religion  is  amongst  us,  in  general, 
but  a  compliance  with  custom ;  a  prudential  calculation  ;  a 
matter  of  expediency ;  whereby  men  hope,  through  giving 
up  a  few  dollars  in  the  shape  of  pew-tax,  and  a  little  time 
in  the  form  of  church-going,  to  gain  the  treasures  of  hea- 
ven and  eternal  life.     Thus  Religion  has  become  Profit ; 
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not  reverence  of  the  Highest,  but  valgar  hope  and  vnlgfar 
fear ;  a  working  for  wages,  to  be  estimated  by  the  rales 
of  loss  and  gain.  Men  love  Religion,  as  the  mercenary 
worldling  his  well-endowed  wife ;  not  for  herself,  but  for 
what  she  brings.  They  think  Religion  is  useful  to  the 
old,  the  sick,  and  the  poor,  to  charm  them  with  a  comfort- 
able delusion  through  the  cloudy  land^of  this  earthly  life ; 
they  wish  themselTes  to  keep  some  running  account  there- 
with, against  the  day  when  they  also  shall  be  old,  and 
sick,  and  poor.  Christianity  has  two  modes  of  action, 
direct  on  the  heart  and  life  of  a  man,  and  indirect  through 
conventions,  institutions,  and  other  machinery ;  and  in  our 
time  the  last  is  almost  its  sole  influence.  Hence  men 
reckon  Christianity  as  valuable  to  keep  men  in  order ;  it 
wonld  have  been  good  policy  for  a  shrewd  man  to  have 
invented  it,  on  speculation,  like  other  contrivances,  for  the 
ntility  of  the  thing.  In  their  eyes  the  church,  especially 
the  church  for  the  poor,  is  necessary  as  the  court-house  or 
the  jail ;  the  minister  is  a  well-educated  Sabbath-day  con- 
stable ;  and  both  are  parts  of  the  great  property  establish- 
ment  of  the  times.  They  value  S^ligion,  not  because  it  is 
trae  and  divine,  but  because  it  serves  a  purpose.  They 
deem  it  needful  as  the  poll-tax,  or  the  militia  system,  a 
national  bank,  or  a  sub-treasury.  They  value  it  among 
other  commodities:  they  might  give  it  a  place  in  their 
inventories  of  stock ;  and  hope  of  Heaven,  or  faith  in 
Christ,  might  be  summed  up  in  the  same  column  with 
money  at  one  per  cent. 

The  problem  of  men  is  not  first  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
that  is,  a  perfect  life  on  the  earth,  lived  for  its  own  sake ; 
but  first  all  other  things,  and  then,  if  the  Eangdom  of 
God  come  of  itself,  or  is  thrown  into  the  bargain,  like 
pack-thread  and  paper  with  a  parcel  of  goods,  why  very 
ywell;  they  are  glad  of  it.  It  keeps  ''all  other  things'' 
from  soiling.  Does  Religion  take  hold  of  the  heart  of  us  ? 
Here  and  there,  among  rich  men  and  poor  men,  especially 
among  women,  you  shall  find  a  few  really  religious :  whose 
life  is  a  prayer,  and  Christianity  their  daily  breath.  They 
would  have  been  religious  had  they  been  cradled  among 
cannibals,  and  before  the  Flood.  They  are  divine  men ;  of 
whom  the  spirit  of  Grod  seems  to  take  early  hold,  and  Rea- 
son and  Religion  to  weave  up,  by  celestial  instinct,  the 
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warp  aad  woof  of  their  daily  life.  Jndge  not  the  ^e  hj 
its  religions  geniuses.  The  mass  of  men  care  little  for 
Cliristianity ;  were  it  not  so,  the  sins  of  the  fomm  and  the 
market-place,  committed  in  a  single  month,  woald  make 
the  land  rock  to  its  centre.  Men  think  of  Religion  at 
church  on  the  Sabbath ;  they  make  sacrifices,  often  great 
aacrifices,  to  support  public  worship,  and  attend  it  moat 
sedulously,  these  men  and  women.  But  here  the  matter 
ends.  Religion  does  not  come  into  their  soul ;  does  not 
show  itself  in  their  housekeeping  and  trading.  It  does 
not  shine  out  of  the  windows  of  morning  and  evening,  and 
speak  to  them  at  every  turn.     How  many  young  men  in 
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elsevhere  tlie  ChorclL  of  the  first-bom,  and  prsy  largely 
and  like  men — Thy  kingdom  come.  There  is  a  concealed 
sceptaciam  among  as,  &ll  the  more  deadly  because  con- 
catued.  It  is  not  a  denial  of  God, — thongh  this  it  is  whis- 
pered to  our  ear  is  not  rare, — for  men  have  opened  their 
^es  too  broadly  not  to  notice  the  fact  of  God,  everywhere 
apparent,  withont  and  within }  still  less  is  it  disbelief  of  the 
Soiptnres ;  there  hae  always  been  too  much  belief  in  their 
letter,  thongh  far  too  little  living  of  their  truths.  Bat 
Aem  is  a  doubt  of  man's  moral  and  religious  nature ;  a 
dcnbt  if  righteousness  be  so  super-excellent.  We  distmst 
Goodness  and  Religion,  aa  the  blind  doubt  if  the  sun  be 
•0  fine  as  men  tell  of;  or  as  the  deaf  might  jeer  at  the 
ecstatic  raptures  of  a  musician.  Who  among  men  trusts 
Conscience  aa  he  trusts  his  eye  or  ear?  With  them  the 
Iii^iest  in  man  is  self-interest.  When  they  come  to  out- 
side goodness,  therefore,  they  are  driven  by  fear  of  hell, 
as  by  a  scorpion  whip ;  or  bribed  by  the  distant  pleasures 
of  heaven.  Accordingly,  if  they  embrace  Christianity, 
they  make  Jesns,  who  is  the  archetype  of  a  divine  life,  not 
aman  like  his  brothers,  who  had  human  appetites  and  pas- 
Eions;  was  tempted  in  the  flesh ;  was  cold,  and  hungry,  and 
faint,  and  tired,  and  sleepy,  and  dull — each  in  its  season — 
and  who  needed  to  work  ont  his  own  Balvation,  as  we 
also  must  do ;  but  they  make  him  an  unnatural  cha- 
tscter ;  passionless ;  amphibious ;  not  man  and  not  God ; 
whose  holiness  was  poured  on  him  from  some  celestial  um, 
and  so  was  in  no  sense  his  own  work ;  and  who,  therefore, 
can  be  no  example  for  us,  goaded  as  we  are  by  appetite, 
and  bearing  the  ark  of  our  destiny  in  our  own  hands.  It 
is  not  the  essential  element  of  Christianity,  love  to  wan  and 
l&ce  to  God,  men  commonly  gather  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment; but  some  perplexing  dogma,  or  some  oriental  dream. 
How  few  religious  men  can  you  find,  whom  Christianity 
takes  by  the  hand,  and  leads  through  the  Saharas  and 
Siberias  of  the  world ;  men  whose  lives  aro  noble ;  who 
can  speak  of  Christianity  as  of  their  trading,  and  marry- 
ing, out  of  their  own  experience,  because  they  have  lived 
it !  There  is  enough  cant  of  Heligion,  creeds  written  on 
BBnctimonious  faces,  as  signs  of  that  emptiness  of  heai't, 
"which  passeth  show,"  but  how  little  real  Religion,  that 
comes  home  to  men's  heart  and  life,  let  experience  decide. 
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A  FABABLE  OF  FAUL. 

Onb  day  Abdiel  found  Paul  at  Tarsus,  after  his  Damascus 
jonraey,  sitting  meek  and  thoaghtfUl  at  the  door  of  his 
hoase;  his  favotirite  books,  and  the  instruments  of  his 
craft,  lying  neglected  beside  him.  "Strange  tidings  I 
hear  of  you,"  said  the  sleek  Itabbi.  "You  also  nave 
become  a  follower  of  the  Nazarene  I  What  course  shall 
you  pursue  after  your  precious  conversion?"  "I  shall 
go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,"  said  the  new 
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deserves  the  cross.     Die  in  thy  folly.     Henceforth  I  dis- 
claim thee.     Call  me  kinsman  no  more  !  " 

Years  passed  over ;  the  word  of  God  grew  and  prevailed. 
One  day  it  was  whispered  at  Tarsus,  and  ran  swiftly  from 
mouth  to  mouth  in  the  market-place,  "  Paul,  the  apostate, 
lies  in  chains  at  Rome,  daily  expecting  the  Lions.  His 
next  trouble  will  be  his  last.'^  And  Abdiel  said  to  his 
sacerdotal  crones,  in  the  synagogue,  "I  knew  it  would 
come  to  this.  How  much  better  to  have  kept  to  his  trade, 
and  the  old  ways  of  his  fathers  and  the  prophets,  not 
heeding  that  whim  of  a  conscience.  He  might  have  lived 
respectably  to  an  easy  old  age  at  Tarsus,  the  father  of 
sons  and  daughters.  Men  might  have  called  him  Rabbi 
in  the  streets.^* 

Thus  went  it  at  Tarsus.  But  meantime,  in  his  dungeon 
at  Rome,  Paul  sat  comforted.  The  Lord  stood  by  him  in 
a  vision,  and  said,  "  Fear  not,  Paul.  Thou  hast  fought 
the  good  fight.  Lo !  I  am  with  thee  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  Tie  tranquil  old  man  replied,  ^'  I  know  whom  I 
have  served,  and  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  God  will 
keep  what  I  have  committed  to  Him.  I  have  not  the  spirit 
of  fear,  but  of  love,  and  a  sound  mind.  I  shall  finish  my 
course  with  joy,  for  I  see  the  crown  of  righteousness  laid 
up  for  me,  and  now  my  salvation  is  more  perfect,  and  my 
hope  is  higher,  than  when  first  I  believed/^ 

Then  in  his  heart  spoke  that  voice,  which  had  spoken 
before  on  the  mount  of  Transfiguration,  "  Thou  also  art 
my  beloved  Son.     In  thee  am  I  well  pleased.'^ 
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A  PARABLE  OP  PAUL. 

One  day  Abdiel  found  Paul  at  Tarsus^  after  his  Damascus 
journey^  sitting  meek  and  thoughtful  at  the  door  of  his 
house ;  his  favourite  books,  and  the  instruments  of  his 
craft,  lying  neglected  beside  him.  ^'Strange  tidings  I 
hear  of  you/*  said  the  sleek  Rabbi.  ''You  also  have 
become  a  follower  of  the  Nazarene  !  What  course  shall 
you  pursue  after  your  precious  conversion?*'  "I  shall 
go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,**  said  the  new 
convert,  gently.     "1  shall  set  off  to-morrow.** 

The  Rabbi,  who  felt  a  sour  interest  in  Paul,  looked  at 
him  with  affected  incredulity,  and  asked,  "  Do  you  know 
the  sacrifice  you  make  ?  You  must  leave  father  and 
friends  :  the  society  of  the  ffreat  and  the  wise.  You  will 
fare  W,  and  encounter  peril.  You  will  be  impoverished ; 
called  hard  names;  persecuted;  scourged;  perhaps  put 
to  death."  "  None  of  these  things  move  me,**  said  Paul. 
''I  have  counted  the  cost.  I  value  not  life  the  half  so 
much  as  keeping  God*s  law,  and  proclaiming  the  truth, 
though  all  men  forbid.  I  shall  walk  by  God*s  light,  and 
fear  not.  I  am  no  longer  a  slave  to  the  old  law  of  sin  and 
death,  but  a  free  man  of  God,  made  free  by  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.**  "  Here,**  rejoined  the 
Rabbi,  "  you  have  ease,  and  fame ;  in  your  new  work  you 
must  meet  toil,  infamy,  and  death.**  '^  The  voice  of  God 
says.  Go,**  exclaimed  the  Apostle  with  firmness ;  "  I  am 
ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  cause  of  truth.** 

"  Die,  then,**  roared  the  Rabbi,  ''  like  a  Nazarene  fool, 
and  unbelieving  Atheist,  as  thou  art.  He  that  lusts  after 
new  things,  preferring  his  silly  convictions,  and  that  whim 
of  a  conscience,  to  sohd  ease,  and  the  advice  of  his  friends, 

*  From  the  i>ta/ for  October,  1840. 
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that  are  too  high  for  the  hmnan  arm  to  reach.     Such  was 
the  case  in  Baumgarten's  time  in  Halle  of  Saxony.     Such 
is  it  now^  not  in  Halle  of  Saxony,  but  in  a  great  many 
places  nearer  home.     But  Dr  Baumgarten  outlived  this 
suspicion,  we  are  told,  and  avenged  himself,  in  the  most 
natur^  way,  by  visiting  with  thunders  all  such  as  differed 
from  himself;  a  secret  satisfaction  which  some  young  men, 
we  are  told,  hope  one  day  to  enjoy.     Baumgarten  may  be 
taken,  perhaps,  as  representing  £he  advanced  post  in  Ger- 
man  theology  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     A  few 
words,  A*om  one  of  the  greatest  critical  scholars  Europe 
haa  produced,  will  serve  to  show  what  that  post  was  a 
hundred  years  ago.     ''  He  attempted,  by  means  of  history 
and  philosophy,  to  throw  light  upon  theological  subjects ; 
but  wholly  neglecting  philology  and  criticism,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  best  sources  of  knowledge,  he  was  un- 
able to  free  religion  from  its  corruptions.     Everything  that 
the  Church  taught  passed  with  him  for  infallible  truth. 
He  did  not  take  pains  to  inquire  whether  it  agreed  with 
Scripture  or  common  sense.     Devoted  to  the  Church,  he 
assumed  its  doctrines,  and  fortified  its  traditions  with  the 
show  of  demonstrations,  as  with  insurmountable  walls  of 
defence.     His  scholars  were  no  less  prompt  and  positive 
in  their  decisions   than  their  master.      Every  dogma  of 
their  teacher  was  received  by  them  as  it  were  a  mathe- 
matieal  certainty,  and  his  polemics  exhibited  to  them  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  truth,  and 
resigned  all  other  sects  covered  with  shame  and  contempt 
to  their  respective  errors.     Everything  appeared  to  be  so 
clearly  exhibited  and  proved  by  him,  that  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  left  for  future  scholars  to  investigate  and  ex- 
plain ;  but  only  to  repeat  and  enforce  in  an  intelligible 
manner  the  truths  already  acquired.     Baumgarten,  indeed, 
accounted  it  nothing  less  than  high  treason  against  his 
discipUne,  for  his  scholars  to  presume  to  think  and  examine 
for  themselves;    and    acknowledged    him   only   for    his 
genuine  disciple,  who  left  his  school,  confident  that,  with 
the  weapons  of  his  instructor  in  his  hands,  he  could  resist 
the  whole  theological  world,  and  overcome  it  without  a 
violent  struggle.'^  *     Philosophy  was  considered  as  a  pest, 

•  Eichhorn,  Allgemeine  Bibliothek,  &c. ;  Leip.*  1793.  Vol.  V.  pp.  16,  17. 
^e  have  followed  the  beautiful  translation  in  **  The  General  Repository  and 
BcTiew."    Cambridge,  1812.  VoL  I.  p.  63,  acq. 
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'  The  work  above  named  is  one  of  profound  theological 
significance.  It  marks  the  age  we  Hve  in,  and  to  judge 
from  its  character  and  the  interest  it  has  already  excited, 
will  make  an  epoch  in  theological  affairs.  It  is  a  book 
whose  influence,  for  good  and  for  evil,  will  not  soon  pass 
away.  Taken  by  itself,  it  is  the  most  remarkable  work 
that  has  appeared  in  theology  for  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  or  since  Richard  Simon  published  his  Critical 
History  of  the  Old  Testament ;  viewed  in  reference  to  its 
present  effect,  it  may  well  be  compared  to  Tindal^s  cele- 
brated Work,  ''Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,^'  to 
which,  we  are  told,  more  than  six-score  replies  have  been 
made.  We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  answer  to  the 
work  of  Mr  Strauss,  or  to  draw  a  line  between  what  we 
consider  false  and  what  is  true ;  but  only  to  give  a  de- 
scription and  brief  analysis  of  the  work  itself,  that  the 
good  and  evil  to  be  expected  therefrom  may  be  made  evi- 
dent. But  before  we  address  ourselves  to  this  work,  we 
must  say  a  brief  word  respecting  the  comparative  position 
of  Germany  and  England  in  regard  to  Theology. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  died  at  Halle,  in  Ger- 
many, Sigismund  Jacob  Baumgarten;  a  man  who  was 
deemed  a  great  light  in  his  time.  Some  thought  that 
Theology  died  with  him.  A  fqw,  perhaps  more  than  a  few, 
at  one  time  doubted  his  soundness  in  the  faith,  for  he 
studied  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  Wolf,  and  there  are 
always  men,  in  pulpits  and  parlours,  who  think  philosophy 
is  curious  in  unnecessary  matters,  meddling  with  things 

*  2>M  Zeben  Jewy  Kritiseh  hearheiiet,  von  Db  Datid  Fbiedkbich  Strauss. 
TQbingen  :  1837.  2  toIb.  8to.  1^  Life  ofJeam,  eritieaUy  tnatetL,  #0.  Second 
improved  editioxL  (Ist  edition,  1835;  3rd,  1839;  4tb,  1842.)— [From  the 
Chrittian  Examiner  for  April,  1840.] 
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Cys  for  the  reading,  was  written  before  the  middle  of  the 
It  century ;  whue  in  (Germany  few  books  had  been 
written  on  that  general  theme  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  are  now  reprinted  or  even  read.  Such  was  England 
a  centary  ago. 

What  have  the  two  countries  done  since?  Compare 
Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  the  writings  of  Cud- 
worth,  Locke,  Butler,  and  Tillotson,  or  Foster,  with  the 
writings  of  the  men  who  occupy  a  similar  relative  position 
at  this  day, — ^with  the  general  tone  of  the  more  liberal 
writers  of  England, — and  what  is  the  result  ?  Need  it  be 
told  ?  Theology,  in  the  main  body  of  English  theologians, 
has  not  been  stationary.  It  has  gone  back.  The  works 
of  Priestley,  and  others  like  him,  bear  little  fruit. 

Now  in  Germany,  since  the  death  of  Baumgarten,  there 
has  been  a  great  advance.  Compare  the  works  of  Nean- 
der,  Bretschneider,  De  Wette,  and  F.  C.  Bauer,  with 
Baumgarten,  and  ''the  great  theologians^*  of  his  time, 
and  what  a  change !  New  land  has  been  won ;  old  errors 
driven  away.  It  is  not  in  vain  that  Michaelis,  Semler, 
Eichhom,  Kant,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Schleicrraacher, 
have  lived.  Men  study  theology  as  the  English  once 
studied  it, — as  if  they  were  in  earnest.  New  questions 
are  raised;  old  doubts  removed;  some  principles  are 
fixed ;  and  theology  studied  as  a  science,  in  the  light  of 
reason.  But  as  another  has  said,  "  In  the  English  the- 
ology there  is  somewhat  dead,  and  immoveable,  catholic, 
external,  mechanical ;  while  the  industrial  power  of  Eng- 
land is  active,  and  goes  ahead  with  giant  strides,  from 
invention  to  invention ;  while  the  commercial  and  warlike 
spirit  of  the  nation  'goes  storming  forth,  with  manly  and 
^ost  frantic  courage,  into  the  remotest  distance,  em- 
bracing the  globe  with  its  gigantic  arms,  and  in  the  midst 
of  its  material  concerns,  pursues  without  wearying  the 
interests  of  science,  too  haughty  to  disturb  itself  about  the 
truth  of  religions  foreign  to  its  concerns, — Theology  re- 
mains, as  it  were,  to  represent  the  female  element  in  the 
niind  of  the  nation,  sitting  at  home,  domestic  as  a  snail,  in 
the  old-fashioned  narrow  building  she  has  inherited  from 
her  fathers,  which  has  been  patched  up  a  little,  here  and 
there,  as  necessity  compelled.  There  she  sits,  anxiously 
fearing,  in  her  ola-womanly  way;,  lest  she  shall  be  dtWeii 
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ducem  between  the  trae  and  the  false ;  to  any  other  it  is 
dangerons^  as  are  all  strong  books  to  weak  heads,  very 
dsngerons,  from  its  "  specious  appearances/'  It  is  quite 
indispensable  to  a  comprehension  of  the  main  work.     We 

:    will  give  a  brief  abstract  of  some  of  its  most  important 
matters.     If  a  form  of  religion  rest  on  written  documents, 

I  sooner  or  later  there  comes  a  difference  between  the  old 
document  and  the  modem  discoveries  and  culture  shown 
in  works  written  to  explain  it.  So  long  as  the  difference 
tt  not  totals  attempts  will  be  made  to  reconcile  the  two. 
i  great  part  of  religious  documents  relate  to  sacred 
History,  to  events  and  instances  of  the  Deity  stepping 
into  the  circle  of  human  affairs.  Subsequently,  doubts 
arise  as  to  the  fact,  and  it  is  said  '^  the  Divinity  could  not 
bye  done  as  it  is  alleged,'^  or,  ''  the  deed  could  not  be 
Divine.'^  Then  attempts  are  made  to  show  either  that 
th^e  deeds  were  nei>er  done,  and,  therefore,  the  document- 
aiy  record  is  not  entitled  to  historical  credibility,  or  that 
they  were  not  done  by  Crod,  and,  therefore,  to  explain  away 
tie  real  contents  of  the  book.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the 
critic  may  go  fearlessly  to  work  ;  look  facts  clearly  in  the 
fiace ;  acknowledge  the  statements  of  the  old  record,  with 
flie  inconsistency  between  them  and  the  truths  of  science ; 
or,  he  may  go  to  work  under  constraint ;  may  blind  him- 
self to  this  inconsistency,  and  seek  merely  to  unfold  the 
original  meaning  of  the  text.  This  took  place  in  Greece, 
where  religion  did  not  rest  on  religious  documents,  but 
had  yet  a  sort  of  connection  with  the  mythological  stories 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  with  others,  which  circulated 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  serious  philosophers  soon  saw 
that  these  stories  could  not  be  true.  Hence  arose  Plato's 
quarrel  with  Homer ;  hence  Anaxagoras  gave  an  alh'- 
gorical  explanation  of  Homer,  and  the  Stoics  naturalized 
Hesiod's  Theogony,  supposing  it  related  to  the  operations 
of  nature.  CMihers,  like  Evhemerus,  humanized  and  ap- 
plied these  stories  to  men,  who  by  great  deeds  had  won 
divine  honours. 

Now  with  the  Hebrews,  their  stability,  and  their  ad- 
herence to  the  supernatural  stand-point,  would,  on  the 
one  hand,  prevent  such  views  being  taken  of  their  re- 
ligious records;  and  on  the  other,  would  render  this 
treatment  the  more  necessary.     Accordingly,  after  the 
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Among  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  whose  religioas  litera- 
ture was  contemporary  with  the  growth  of  the  nation,  the 
prevalence  of  allegoriod  interpretation  of  the  sacred  books 
proved  that  the  old  forms  of  religion  had  died  out,  for  the 
modem  culture  had  outgrown  the  faith  of  the  fathers  of 
the  nation.  But  in  Christianity,  the  allegorical  explana- 
tion adopted  by  Origen,  and  the  peculiar  opposition  of 
CelsQs  taking  place  so  near  the  birth  of  Christianity,  prove 
that  the  world  had  not  yet  properly  lived  in  the  new  form 
of  religion.  But,  from  the  age  after  this  time,  when  the 
nide  Germanic  nations — ^too  rude  to  find  any  difficulty  in 
admitting  the  most  objectional  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament — ^were  conquering  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
becoming  Christians  at  the  same  time,  all  proofs  have 
disappeared,  which  would  indicate  the  prevalence  of  a 
manner  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  that  arose  from  a 
radical  discrepancy  between  the  culture  of  mankind  and 
the  statements  in  these  records.  The  Reformation  made 
the  first  breach  upon  the  solid  walls  of  Ecclesiastical  faith 
in  the  letter  of  the  Bible.  This  was  the  first  sign,  that  in 
Christianity,  as  formerly  in  Judaism  and  Heathenism, 
there  was  a  culture  sufficiently  powerful  to  re-act  upon  the 
prevalent  form  of  religion. 

So  far  as  the  Reformation  was  directed  against  the 
Romish  Church,  it  soon  accomplished  its  sublime  Mission. 
But  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures,  it  took  the  direction  of 
Deism.  Toland  and  Bolingbroke  called  the  Bible  a  col- 
lection of  fabulous  books.  Others  robbed  the  Scriptural 
heroes  of  all  divine  light.  The  law  of  Moses  was  considered 
a  superstition,  the  apostles  were  called  selfish,  the  character 
of  Jesus  was  assailed,  and  his  resurrection  denied  by  a 
"moral  philosopher.'^  Here  belong  Chubb,  Woolston, 
Morgan,  and  the  Wolfenbiittcl  Fragmentis.  These  scholars 
were  ably  opposed  by  a  host  of  apologetical  wiiters  in 
England  and  Germany,  who  defended  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  Bible.  But  in  Germany  there  arose  a 
different  class  of  men,  who  designed  to  stnp  the  Bible  of 
its  supernatural  character  and  direct  divinity ;  but  to 
leave  its  human  character  unharmed.  They  would  not 
call  the  alleged  miracles,  miracles,  nor  consider  them  as 
j^fgglin<j.  Thus  Eichhom  opposed  the  Deists, — who  ascrib- 
ed bad  motives  to  the  writers  of  Scripture, — but  denied 
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tiiat  there  was  anytlimg  sapematoral  in  the  Btories  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  saw  that  he  muBt  deny  this  of  the 
Bible,  or  admit  it,  likewise,  of  all  ancient  religions  docn> 
menta ;  for  the;  ail  claimed  it.  We  are  not  to  be  astonished, 
he  says,  at  finding  miracles  in  these  writings,  for  thej 
were  prodaced  in  the  infancy  of  the  world  j  we  mnsi 
interpret  them  in  the  same  spirit  that  composed  them. 
Thus  he  can  explain  the  history  of  Noah,  Abraham,  and 
Mosea,  by  natural  events. 

Others  treated  the  New  Testament  in  the  same  manner. 
But  the  first  Christian  Evhemerns  was  Dr  Paulns.  He 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  fact  related  and  tiie 
judgment  or  opinion  respecting  the  fact ;  for  example,  be- 
tween the  fact  and  the  writer's  opinion  respecting  ite 
cause  or  purpose.  The  two,  he  supposes,  are  confoanded 
in  the  New  Testament ;  for  its  writers,  like  others  in  that 
age,  took  a  supematnrol  view,  and  referred  hnman  actions 
to  the  direct  agency  of  God.     The  office  of  an  interpreter 
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dreims  of  the  poets.  In  the  same  way  the  Christian 
writings  mnst  be  explained,  so  as  to  make  them  harmonize 
with  the  nniyersal  laws  of  a  pure  moral  religion.  This, 
even  if  it  does  violence  to  the  text,  mast  be  preferred  to 
the  Uteral  interpretation,  which,  in  many  instances,  woold 
aiford  no  support  to  morality,  and  would  sometimes 
counteract  the  moral  sense.  Thus  he  makes  David's 
denunciation  of  his  foes  signify  the  desire  to  overcome 
obstacles ;  but  thinks  it  is  not  necessary  these  ideas  should 
have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  books. 

Here,  Mr  Strauss  continues,  was,  on  the  one  hand,  an 
foikistorical,  and,  on  the  other,  an  unphilosopkical  method 
of  treating  the  Bible.  The  progressive  study  of  mythology 
ihed  lieht  upon  this  subject.  Eichhom  had  made  the 
reasoDable  demand,  that  the  Bible  should  be  treated  like 
other  ancient  books;  but  Paulus,  attempting  to  treat 
others  as  he  treated  the  Bible,  could  not  naturalize  the 
Greek  legends  and  myths.  Such  scholars  as  Schelling 
and  Grabler  began  to  find  myths  in  the  Bible,  and  apply 
to  them  the  maxim  of  Heyne,  ''  a  mythis  omnis  priscorum 
hominum  cum  historia,  tum  philosophia  procedit/'  Bauer 
ventured  to  write  a  Hebrew  mythology  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  A  myth  was  defined  to  be  a  narration, 
proceeding  from  an  age  when  there  was  no  written  authentic 
history,  but  when  facts  were  preserved  and  related  by 
oral  tradition.  It  is  a  myth,  if  it  contains  an  account  of 
things, — ^related  in  a  historical  way, — ^which  absolutely 
could  not  be  the  objects  of  experience,  such  as  events 
that  took  place  in  the  supersensual  world,  or,  which  could 
not  relatively  be  objects  of  experience,  such,  for  example, 
as,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  man  could  witness. 
Or,  finally,  it  is  a  myth,  if  the  narrative  is  elaborated  into 
the  wonderful,  and  is  related  in  symbolic  language. 

Now,  the  naturalistic  method  of  interpreting  the  Bible 
could  only  be  resorted  to  on  the  supposition  of  its  historical 
accuracy,  and  that  it  was  written  contemporary  with  the 
events  it  relates.  Accordingly,  men  who  denied  this 
carried  out  the  mythical  theory.  The  Pentateuch,  says 
Vater,  can  be  understood  only  on  the  supposition  it  was 
not  written  by  eye-witnesses.  De  Wette  declared  still 
more  strongly  against  the  naturalistic,  and  in  favour  of 
the  mythical  hypothesis.     To  test  the  credibility  of  an 
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ished  wiih  miracnlons  stories  of  celestial  beings  visiting 
pftrents^  predicting  his  birth  and  character.  Where 
records  or  authentic  tradition  fiEtiled,  men  gave  loose  to 
7,  to  historical  conjectures^  and  reasonings  in  the  sfyle 
he  Jewish  Christians,  and  thus  created  the  philosophic 
uhs  of  primitiye  Christian  history.  But  men  did  not  set 
rn  with  fancy  aforethought,  saying,  "  Go  to,  now,  let 
make  [myths ; ''  but  they  were  gradually  formed ;  a 
le  was  added  here,  and  a  little  there.  They  would  re- 
j  chiefly  to  the  obscurest  part  of  Christ^s  history.  In 
dience  to  this  principle,  Eichhom,  seeing  that  only  a 
ider  thread  of  apostolic^  tradition  runs  through  the 
Be  first  Gospels,  rejects  several  stories  from  the  life  of 
OS,  which  offended  his  critical  taste ;  for  example,  the 
pel  of  the  in&ncy,  the  temptation,  some  of  his  miracles, 
resurrection  of  the  saints  at  his  death, 
fow,  Mr  Strauss  objects  to  his  predecessors,  that,  for 
most  part,  their  idea  of  a  myth  is  not  just  and  definite ; 
in  the  case  of  a  historical  myth  they  permit  the  intcr- 
ter  to  separate  a  natural,  historical  fact  from  the  mi- 
nions embellishments,  which  they  refer  to  tradition; 
,  as  the  naturalist  had  done,  to  the  (yr\4jinal  author. 
is  the  naturalist  and  the  supematuralist  could  admit 
torical  but  not  philosophical  myths,  for  then  the  entire 
iorical  basis  seemed  to  fall  away.  Again,  these  views 
•e  not  applied  extensively — as  far  as  they  would  go. ' 
hhom  admitted  there  was  a  myth  on  the  threshold  of 
Old  Testament.  When  the  mythical  hypothesis 
:hed  the  New  Testament,  it  was  not  permitted  to  go 
end  the  very  entrance.  It  was  admitted  there  could 
no  certain  accounts  of  the  early  life  of  Jesus,  and, 
refore,  that  many  false  stories,  suited  to  the  tasto  of  the 
es  and  the  oracles  of  the  Old  Testament,  have  taken  the 
ce  which  there  was  no  history  to  fill.  But  this  does 
in  the  slightest  degree  impair  the  credibility  of  the  sub- 
uent  narrative.  The  Evangelists  give  an  account  of  the 
ee  last  years  of  his  life ;  and  here  they  were  themselves 
-witnesses,  or  took  the  word  of  eye-witnesses.  Then 
actions  were  brought  against  the  end  of  the  history,  and 
Ascension  was  considered  spurious  or  mythical.  Thus 
ical  doubts  began  to  nibble  at  both  ends  of  the  nar- 
ive,  while  the  middle  remained  untouched,  or,  as  some 
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one  has  said^  ''  Theologians  entered  the  domain  of  evan- 
gelical history  through  the  gorgeons  portals  of  the  myth, 
and  passed  out  at  a  similar  gate ;  but  in  all  that  lay  be- 
tween these  limits,  they  were  content  to  take  the  crooked 
and  toilsome  paths  of  naturalistic  explanation/' 

Mr  Strauss  next  inquires,  whether  it  is  possible  there 
should  be  myths  in  the  New  Testament,  and,  judging 
from  outward  arguments,  he  thinks  it  possible.  Most 
Christians,  he  says,  believe  that  is  &lse  which  the  heathen 
relate  of  their  gods,  and  the  Mahometans  of  their  prophet, 
while  the  Scriptures  relate  only  what  is  true  respecting 
the  acts  of  God,  Christ,  and  the  holy  men.     But  this  is  a 

Srejudice  founded  on  the  assumption  that  Christianity 
iffers  from  heathen  religions  in  the  fact  that  it  alone  is  a 
historical,  while  they  are  mythical,  religions.  But  this  is 
the  result  of  a  partial  and  confined  view ;  for  each  of  the 
other  religions  brings  this  charge  against  its  rivals,  and 
all  derive  their  own  origin  from  the  direct  agency  of 
God.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Gospels  were  written  by 
eye-witnesses,  who  were  not  deceived  themselves,  and 
were  not  deceivers,  and,  therefore,  no  room  is  left  for  the 
formation  or  insertion  of  myths.  But  it  is  only  a  prejudice 
that  the  Gospels  were  written  by  eye-witnesses.  The 
names  of  Matthew  and  John,  for  example,  prefixed  to 
these  writings,  prove  nothing ;  for  the  Pentateuch  bears 
the  name  of  Moses,  thou^  it  must  have  been  written  long 
after  him  ,*  some  of  the  rsalms  bear  tixB  name  of  David, 
though  they  were  written  during  the  exile,  and  the  book 
of  Daniel  ascribes  itself  to  that  prophet,  though  it  was  not 
written  before  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He 
finds  Jittle  reason  for  believing  the  genuineness  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospels.  Indeed,  he  regards  them  aU 
as  spurious  productions  of  well-meaning  men,  who  col- 
lected the  triiditions  that  were  current  in  the  part  of  the 
world  where  they  respectively  lived.  This  is  the  weakest 
part  of  his  book,  important  as  the  question  is ;  yet  weak 
as  it  is,  his  chief  argument  rests  upon  it.  The  proofs  of 
the  spuriousness  of  these  books  are  quite  too  feeble  and 
uncertain  for  his  purpose,  and  accordingly  we  are  pleased 
to  see,  from  the  preface  and  many  passages  of  the  third 
edition,  that  his  doubts  upon  the  genuineness  of  John's 
Gospel  have  become  doubtful,   even  to  himself,  after  a 
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farther  stadj  of  it,  with. the  aid  of  the  recent  works  of 
Neander  and  De  Wette.* 

Again,  judging  from  the  character  of  the  books  them- 
selresy  mjths,  according  to  Strauss,  might  be  expected  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  sometimes  said,  the  mythical 
stories  of  the  Bible  differ  from  the  Greek  myths,  in  their 
superior  moral  character;  but  the  alleged  immorality  of 
the  Greek  myths  arises  from  mistaking  their  sense,  and 
some  of  the  myths  in  the  Old  Testament  are  immoral; 
and  if  they  could  be  formed,  much  easier  could  moral 
myths  be  made  and  accepted.  It  is  sometimes  said  in 
opposition  to  the  mythical  hypothesis,  that  all  these  stories 
in  the  Bible  appear  natural,  if  you  admit  the  direct  Agency 
of  Gt>d.  But  the  same  remark  applies  equally  to  the 
Greek  and  Indian  myths.  Still  farther,  it  is  said,  the 
heathen  myths  represent  God  as  a  changing  being,  and 
thus  contaan  the  natural  history  of  God,  and  the  birth, 
infancy,  youth,  and  manhood  of  Apollo,  or  Jupiter,  for 
example ;  while  those  of  the  Bible  represent  Jehovah  as 
eternally  the  same.  But  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
divine  Logos  incarnated,  is  the  subject  of  history.  Others 
say  there  can  be  no  myths,  because  the  time  of  Jesus  was 
a  historical  and  not  a  mythical  age ;  but  all  parts  of  the 
world  were  not  filled  with  the  historical  spirit,  and  fictions 
might  easily  ffrow  up  among  the  people,  who  had  no 
design  to  deceive,  and  thus  myths  be  formed.  This  is  the 
more  probable,  for  in  ancient  times,  among  the  Hebrews, 
and  in  particular  in  the  religious  circles  of  that  people, 
history  and  fiction,  like  poetry  and  prose,  were  never 
carefully  separated,  and  the  most  respectable  writers, 
among  the  Jews  and  early  Christians,  wrote  works,  and 
ascribed  them  to  distinguished  men  of  an  earlier  age. 

His  definition  and  criteria  of  a  myth  are  as  follows : — ^A 
myth  has  two  sides ;  first,  it  is  not  a  history ;  and  second, 
it  is  a  fiction,  which  has  been  produced  by  the  state  of 
mind  of  a  certain  community. 

I.  It  is  not  a  historical  statement :  (1)  if  it  contradict 
the  well-known  laws  of  causality  (and  here  belong  the 
direct  actions  and  supernatural  appearances  of  God  and 
the  angels,  miracles,  prophecies,  and  voices  from  Heaven, 

*  Neander*8  Leben  Jesu ;  De  Wette'i  Exegetische  Handbach  der  K.  T. 
Commentar  in  Johan. 
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violations  of  the  order  of  succession,  and  well-knowd 
psychological  laws)  ;  and  (2)  when  the  writers  or  witnesaai 
contradict  each  other,  in  respect  to  time  (for  example, 
of  the  purification  of  the  temple),  place  (the  residence  d 
Joseph  and  Mary),  number  (the  Gadarenes  and  angels  tt 
the  grave),  or  in  respect  to  names  and  other  circomstsLnceK 

II.  A  narrative  is  shown  to  be  legendary  or  fictitdoiu: 
(1)  if  it  is  poetical  in  form,  and  the  aiaconrses  of  the  cbv 
racters  are  longer  and  more  inspired  than  we  need  exped 
(for  example,  the  discourses  of  Jesus) ;  and  (2)  if  the  tvh- 
stance  of  the  narrative  agrees  remarkably  with  the  precon* 
ceived  opinions  of  the  commnnity  where  it  originated,  it  il 
more  or  less  probable  the  narrative  grew  ont  of  the 
opinion.  Ho  adds  several  qualifications  and  modificationt 
of  these  tests. 

Having  thus  drawn  lines  of  circnmvallation  and  cod* 
travallation  about  the  Gospels,  Mr  Strauss  thns  opens  tba 
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spectiog  Samson,  and  there  is  a  very  strong  resemblance 
between  the  language  of  Luke  in  this  part  of  the  story 
and  that  of  the  Septnagint  in  the  account  of  Samson's 
birth.  The  conclusion  of  the  story  (Luke  i.  80)  resembles 
the  end  of  the  story  of  Ishmael  (G^n.  xxi.  20).  The  name 
of  John  (God's  gift)i  which  was  not  a  family  name,  renders 
the  narrative  still  more  suspicious.  Thui^  the  whole  is  a 
myth.  We  think  Mr  Strauss,  for  the  sake  of  consistency, 
ought  to  deny  that  John  the  Baptist  was  a  historical 
person,  and  doubtless  he  would  have  done  so,  were  it  not 
for  an  unfortunate  passage  in  Josephus,  which  mentions 
that  prophet.  A  rigorous  application  of  his  tests  would  de- 
prive John  of  historical  existence.     But  Josephus  saves  him. 

He  next  examines  the  geriedlogies  of  Jesus. 

Matthew  enumerates  three  series,  each  of  fourteen  ge- 
nerations, or  forty-two  persons  in  the  whole,  between 
Abraham  and  Jesus,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  indi- 
viduals; but  the  number  actually  given  does  not  agree 
with  his  enumeration,  and  no  hypothesis  relieves  us  of  the 
difficulty.  If  we  compare  this  list  with  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  si^  more  objectionable,  for  it  omits  several  well- 
known  names,  and  contains  some  mistakes.  Luke's 
genealogy  differs  still  more  widely  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; from  Nathan,  the  son  of  David,  downward,  he 
mentions  only  two  persons  who  occur  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, namely,  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel,  and  even  here  it 
contradicts  the  narratives  in  1  Chronicles  iii.  17,  19,  20. 
If  we  compare  these  two  genealogies  together,  there  is  a 
striking  difference  between  them.  Luke  reckons/or^-ona 
generations  from  David  to  Joseph,  the  father  of  Jesus, 
where  Matthew  makes  but  inventy-six,  and  with  the  two 
exceptions  above  mentioned,  the  names  are  all  different  in 
the  two  narrations.^  According  to  Luke,  the  father  of 
Joseph  is  Heli,  a  descendant  o{  Nathan,  son  of  David ;  ac- 
cording to  Matthew,  Joseph's  father  is  Jacob,  a  descendant 
of  Solomon.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile 
these  conflicting  genealogies,  but  they  all  rest  on  arbitrary 
suppositions.  It  is  sometimes  said  one  contains  the  ge- 
nealogy of  Joseph,  the  other  of  Mary ;  but  this  also  is  an 
arbitrary  supposition,  at  variance  with  the  text,  and  is  not 
fiupportod  by  any  passage  in  the  Bible.  We  must,  then, 
conclude  these  genealogies  are  arbitrary  compositions,  which 
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together  by  families  in  the  birth-place  of  the  foimder  of 
the  familjj  to  enrol  them. 

One  evangelist  makes  Joseph  live  at  Bethlehem^  the 
other  at  Nazareth.  Now  the  desira  of  the  anther,  in 
placing  the  birth  of  Jesns  at  Bethlenem^  is  obvions.  He 
wished  the  prophecy  in  Micah  (y.  2),  to  be  fnlfiUed  in 
Jesns,  for  the  Jews  applied  it  to  the  Messiah.  The  anthor, 
setting  ont  from  the  opinion  that  Joseph  and  Mary  dwelt 
at  Nazareth,  songht  for  some  natnral  errand  to  bring  them 
to  Bethlehem.  He  found  a  snitaj)le  occasion  in  the  well- 
known  census  of  Qnirinus ;  but  not  understanding  accu- 
rately  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  place,  he  has 
brought  hopeless  confusion  into  the  narrative,  if  it  is  taken 
for  genuine  history.  We  have,  therefore,  no  reason,  con- 
cludes Mr  Strauss,  for  believing  Jesus  was  bom  at  Beth- 
lehem, for  the  story  is  a  myth. 

Other  circumstances  in  tnis  narrative  present  difficulties. 
What  purpose,  asks  Mr  Stiuuss,  is  served  by  the  angels, 
who  appear  at  the  birth  of  Jesus  ?*  It  could  not  be  to 
pubUsh  the  &ct ;  nor  to  reward  the  behoving  shepherds, 
who,  like  Simeon,  were  waiting  for  the  consolation ;  nor 
yet  to  glorify  the  unconscious  infant.  They  seem  sent  to 
the  shepherds,  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  more 
simple  and  religious  than  the  artificial  Pharisees.  Similar 
objections  may  be  made  to  the  story  of  the  magi,  who,  it 
is  presupposed,  knew  before-hand,  as  astrologers,  that  a 
king  of  the  Jews  was  to  be  bom.  A  miraculous  star 
guides  them  j  but  a  stanr  does  not  change  its  position  rela- 
tively to  earthly  places,  and  a  meteor  does  not  appear  so 
long  as  this  guide  seems  to  have  done.     The  conduct  of 

*  Mr  Norton  (p.  Izi.  of  the  additional  notes  to  his  Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels],  thus  disposes  of  these  difficulties  in  Luke's  narrative :  "  With  its  real 
miracles,  the  fictions  of  oral  tradition  had  probably  become  blended ;  and  the 
individual  by  whom  it  was  committed  to  writing  probably  added  what  he 
regarded  as  poetical  embellishments.    It  is  not  necessary  to  belieye,  for  exam- 

Ele,  that  Mary  and  Zachariah  actually  expressed  themselves  in  the  mythical 
mguage  of  tiie  hymns  ascribed  to  them ;  or  to  receive  as  literal  history  the 
whole  of  the  account  respecting  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  of  the  differ- 
ent appearances  of  an  angel,  announcing  himself  as  Gabnel.  With  our  present 
means  of  judging,  however,  we  cannot  draw  a  precise  line  between  the  truth 
and  what  has  been  added  to  the  truth.  But  in  regard  to  the  main  event,  the 
miraculous  conception  of  Jesus,  it  seems  to  me  not  difficult  to  discern  in  it 
purposes  worthy  of  God."  But  see,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  opinion  of 
Mr  Stuart,  American  Biblical  Bepository  for  October,  1888. 
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Herod  is  not  consisteiit  with  his  shrewdness^  for  he  sends 
no  officer  ¥riih  the  magi  to  seize  the  new-bom  Messiah. 
The  stoiy  of  the  massacre  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  anthor^  except  Macrobius^ 
a  writer  of  the  fonrth  century^  and  he  confounds  it  with 
Herod's  morder  of  his  son  ibitdpater.  The  Rabbins^  who 
nerer  spare  this  tyrant^  do  not  mention  it.  True  it  was 
but  a  durop  in  Herod's  sea  of  guilt,  but  it  is  so  peculiarly 
horrible  and  revolting,  that  they  would  not  pass  over  it. 
hi  this  short  passage  there  are  four  miraculous  dreams 
and  amiracaloos  star,  not  to  mention  the  misinterpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament.     (Matt.  ii.  23.) 

But  the  whole  story  is  mjrthical,  and  is  derived  from 
ideas  and  opinions  commoidy  held  at  the  time.  The 
ancients  believed  a  heavenly  body  sometimes  appeared  on 
great  occasions;  for  example,  a  comet,  at  the  birth  of 
Mithridates,  and  at  the  death  of  Julius  CsDsar.  The  Rab- 
bins assert  a  star  appeared  at  the  birth  of  Abraham.  It 
was  their  opinion  that  a  star  would  appear  in  the  cast,  and 
remain  visible  for  a  long  time,  at  the  period  of  the  Mes- 
siah's birth.  Balaam  also  had  predicted  that  a  star  should 
come  out  of  Jacob.  In  ancient  times  it  was  supposed 
stars  guided  men ;  for  example,  -^neas,  Thrasybulus,  and 
Timoleon:  and  the  Jews  fancied  that  a  star  conducted 
Abraham  to  Mount  Moriah.  Isaiah  had  foretold,  that  in 
the  days  of  the  Messiah,  men  should  come  from  distant 
lands  to  worship,  bringing  gold  and  incense.  Again, 
many  great  characters  of  antiquity  had  escaped  from  immi- 
nent peril,  for  example,  Cyrus,  Romulus,  Augustus,  and 
Moses,  in  early  life.  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Moses,  had 
sayed  their  lives  at  a  later  age,  by  flight.  All  these  ideas 
and  reminiscences,  therefore,  appear  in  the  two  narratives, 
which  are  difierent  variations  of  the  same  theme,  though 
they  have  no  direct  influence  one  upon  the  other. 

Matthew  passes  in  silence  over  the  entire  period  from 
the  return  from  Egypt  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  Luke 
mentions  but  a  single  circumstance  of  his  early  life,  namely, 
hia  conversation,  when  twelNre  years  old,  with  tho  doctors. 
But  this  event  cannot  be  historical ;  for  it  is  not  probable 
he  would,  at  that  age,  be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  thu  council 
of  the  Rabbis.  His  reply  to  his  parents  would  not  have 
been  misunderstood,  if  the  previous  events  had  taken  place 
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as  they  are  related.  The  whole  story,  Mr  Strauss  contends, 
is  a  myth,  conceived  to  suit  the  opinion,  that  great  men 
are  remarkable  in  their  childhood.  Thus,  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, Samuel  is  consecrated  in  his  childhood;  the  later 
traditions,  which  Philo  and  Josephus  follow,  ascribe  won- 
derful things  to  Moses  at  an  early  age,  though  the  Bible 
knows  nothing  of  them.  Tradition  says  that  Samuel  pro- 
phesied from  his  twelfth  year,  and  that  Solomon  and 
i)aniel  uttered  wise  oracles  at  the  same  age;  1  Kings  iii. 
28,  seq. ;  Susannah,  vs.  45,  sea. 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  uie  pvhlic  mmiairy  of  Jesus. 
We  pass  over  the  chronolo^cal  difficulties  relating  to  the 
ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  have  been  carefully 
collected  by  Mr  Strauss,  and  come  to  his  connection  witih 
Jesus.  The  baptism  of  John  seems  based  chiefly  on  some 
figurative  expressions  of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to 
which  God  would  wash  away  the  sins  of  his  unregenerate 
people  before  the  Messiah  came.  These  passages  could 
easily  be  combined  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  baptism, 
as  the  symbol  of  repentance,  must  precede  the  Messiah's 
coming. 

Luke  informs  us  that  John  was  a  kinsman  of  Jesus,  and 
that  their  respective  mothers  were  acquainted  with  the 
sublime  destiny  of  their  children,  even  before  the  latter 
were  bom.  Matthew  knows  nothing  of  this,  but  ascribes 
to  John,  at  the  baptism  of  Jesi^,  expressions  which  imply 
a  previous  acquaintance  with  him ;  for  otherwise  he  would 
not  refuse  to  baptize  Jesus,  on  the  ground  of  his  own 
unworthiness  to  baptize  a  being  so  far  above  him.  These 
two  Gospels,  then,  agree  in  presupposing  the  acquaintance 
of  John  and  Jesus.  But  the  fourth  Gospel  makes  John 
distinctly  deny  the  fact  (i.  81 — 38).  The  appearance  of 
the  sign  first  assures  him  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus. 

All  the  Gospels  agree  that  John  calls  himself  a  forerun- 
ner of  the  Messiah,  and  that  he  was  convinced  Jesus  was  that 
Messiah.  But  Matthew  and  Luke  relate,  that  after  his  im- 
prisonment, John  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  James,  to 
ascertain  the  fact.  Now  if  he  was  convinced  by  the  sign 
at  the  baptism,  he  ought  still  more  to  have  been  convinced 
by  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  He 
could  not  have  sent  his  disciples  to  Jesus  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  faith,  for  he  did  not  know  Jesus  would 
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work  wonders  in  their  presence,  nor  would  he  compromise 
Ids  own  assertion,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah ;  and  yet  if 
lie  himself  believed  it,  he  would  not  urge  his  superior  to 
declare  himself  immediately,  but  would  leave  him  to  decide 
for  himself. 

The  fourth  (Gospel  contains  the  most  definite  expressions 
respecting  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  puts  them  in 
John's  month.  But  did  the  Baptist  oonsider  him  an  expi- 
itoty  sufferer  ?  Did  he  ascribe  to  him  an  antemundane, 
celestial  existence,  as  the  Evangelist  has  done  ?  We  find 
no  proo&  of  it,  except  in  this  fourth  Gk)spel.  Now  it  is 
not  probable  the  Baptist  had  this  conception  of  the  office 
and  nature  of  Jesus ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  made  the 
reply  to  his  disciples  which  [tnis  Evangelist  ascribes  to 
him  (iii.  27 — 86),  where  he  confesses  that  he  (John)  is 
from  beneath,  .but  Jesus  from  above,  the  one  sent  by 
God,  the  son  of  God,  speaking  God's  words,  and  bom  of 
God.  He  must  increase,  and  I  decrease.  It  is  probable 
tiiat  the  Evangelist  put  these  words  into  John^s  mouth,  but 
not  that  the  Baptist  ever  uttered  them ;  for  if  he  had  so 
deep  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
md  the  character  and  office  of  the  Messiah,  and  believed 
JesQs  to  be  that  Messiah,  the  latter  would  never  have  said 
that  men  so  rude  in  their  conceptions  as  the  humblest  of 
his  disciples,  were  superior  to  John  the  Baptist ;  for  Peter, 
the  very  greatest  of  these  disciples,  never  attained  the 
lofty  conception  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  God,  the 
"  I^b,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Besides, 
the  character  of  John  renders  it  incredible  he  would  place 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  the  very  opposite  of  himself 
in  all  respects.  This  man  of  the  desert,  rough  and  austere, 
could  not  become  a  pattern  of  the  profoundest  Christian 
resignation.  A  man  on  a  humbler  stand-point  (like  that 
of  John)  cannot  comprehend  the  man  on  a  superior  stand- 
point (like  that  of  Jesus).  If  this,  which  isVelated  of  John, 
were  true,  "  It  would  be  the  only  instance  on  record  of  a 
man  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  whole  world,  volun- 
tarily, and  in  such  good  humour,  giving  up  the  reins  of 
the  a&irs  he  had  so  long  directed,  to  a  man  who  succeed- 
ed him,  only  to  cast  him  into  the  shade,  and  render  his 
mission  unnecessary.*'  The  fourth  Gospel,  then,  would 
make  the  Baptist  unlike  the  Baptist  of  the  Synoptics  and 
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Josephns.  The  Btatement  in  John  i.  29 — 35,  is  derived  in- 
part  from  fancy,  and  partly  from  an  embellisbment  of  Hie 
narrative  in  the  SynopticB. 

Now  the  origin  of  tne  narratireB  relating  to  the  Baptist, 
Mr  Stranas  contends  is  very  easily  explained.  Panl  related 
the  historical  fact,  that  John  spoke  in  the  name  of  one  to 
come,  and  added,  Jesus  was  that  one.  Aiterwards,  mes 
spoke  as  if  John  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Jeans, 
lliis  view,  tbongh  not  supported  by  facts,  pleased  the 
early  Christians,  who  were  glad  to  hare  the  Baptist's 
authority  on  their  side.  But  there  seems  no  reason  for 
believing  there  ever  was  such  a  recognition  of  Jesns  on  the 
part  of  John ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  while  in  prison  on 
the  charge  of  sedition  (as  Josephns  says],  he  wonld  be 
permitt^  to  hold  free  interconrse  with  his  disciples.  The 
historical  facts  are,  perhaps,  the  following :  Jesns  was 
baptized  by  John ;  perhaps  continued  for  some  time  one 
of  his  followers ;  was  entrusted  by  John  witii  the  idea  of 
the  approachini;  Messiah.    Afler  John  was  cast  into  prison. 
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tomed  towards  JesuB,  while  on  the  other  the  historical 
features  are  clearly  Been. 

The  miracnloos  events  at  the  baptism  of  Jesns,  Mr 
Strauss  maintains,  also  present  difficulties.  The  Synop- 
tics mention  both  the  dove  and  the  voice ;  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel says  nothing  of  the  voice,  and  does  not  say, — ^though, 
perhaps,  it  impues, — ^that  the  Spirit  descended  on  him  at 
the  baptism.  The  lost  Gospels  of  Justin  and  the  Ebionites 
connected  with  this  a  celestial  light,  or  fire  burning  in  the 
Jordan.  According  to  the  fourth  Gt)8pel,  John  was  the 
only  witness  of  the  Spirit  descending  upon  Jesus  like  a 
dove ;  but  Luke  would  make  it  appear  there  were  many 
spectators.  Taking  all  the  accounts,  there  must  have  been 
some  objective  phenomena  visible  and  audible.  But  here 
the  cultivated  man  finds  difficulties  and  objections.  Must 
the  heavens  open  for  the  Divine  Spirit  to  pass  through  ? 
Is  it  consistent  with  just  notions  of  the  infinite  Spirit,  to 
suppose  it^  must  move  like  a  finite  being  from  place  to 
place,  and  can  incorporate  itself  in  the  form  of  a  dove  7 
Does  Gk>d  speak  with  a  human  voice  7  The  various  theo- 
ries, naturaUstio  and  supematurahstic,  fail  of  removing 
these  difficulties.  It  cannot  have  been  an  aggregation  of 
natural  events,  nor  a  subjective  vision  of  J^m,  Jesus,  or 
the  multitude. 

In  some  of  the  old  Gospels  now  lost,  the  words,  "  Thou 
art  my  beloved  8on,"  Ac,  were  followed  by  these,  "  This  day 
have  I  begotten  thee"  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Augus- 
tine seem  to  have  found  them  in  their  copies,  and  some 
manuscripts  of  Luke  still  contain  the  words.  These  words 
(from  Psalm  ii.  7)  were  supposed  by  Jewish  and  Christian 
interpreters  to  relate  to  the  Messiah,  in  their  original  ap- 
plication. Now,  to  make  them  more  effective,  and  their 
application  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  the  more  certain,  this 
stor^  naturally  grew  up  that  a  celestial  voice  applied  them 
to  Jesus.  It  was  perfectly  in  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  and 
primitive  Christianity,  to  believe  such  voices  were  ad- 
dressed to  men.  Some  of  the  Babbis,  it  is  said,  received 
them  not  rarely.  Still  further,  Joel  and  Isaiah  had  pre- 
dicted the  outpouring  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  days  of 
the  Messiah.  This  Spirit  he  also  was  to  receive.  K  Jesus 
were  the  Messiah,  he  must  receive  this  Spirit ;  and  the  oc- 
casion of  hiB  baptism  afforded  a  very  favourable  oppor* 
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toniiy .  But  how  shotdd  it  be  known  that  it  came  npon  him  ? 
It  mu^  descend  in  a  visible  form.  The  dove  is  a  sacred 
bird  in  Syria,  and,  perhaps,  in  Judea.  The  Jews  supposed 
the  Spirit  of  God  "  moved  on  the  face  of  the  deep ''  in  this 
form.  The  dove,  therefore,  was  a  proper  symbol  and  re- 
presentative of  the  Divine  Spirit.  These  features  were  all 
successively  united  in  a  mytiins,  which  gradually  grew  up. 
There  is,  then,  no  reason  for  doubting  that  Jesus  was  bap- 
tized by  John ;  but  the  other  circumstances  are  mythical, 
and  have  been  added  at  a  later  date.  Here  Mr  Strauss  is 
false  to  his  principles,  and  separates  the  fact  from  the 
drapery  which  surrounds  the  fact. 

*  But  the  whole  story  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  on  Jesus, 
continues  the  author,  seems  at- variance  with  the  previous 
account  of  his  conception  by  that  Spirit.  If  the  Divine 
Spirit'  was  the  proper  parent  of  Jesus,  why  should  that 
Spirit  descend  and  abide  upon  him  ?  It<^uld  not  thereby 
produce  a  more  intimate  union  between  them.  We  must 
suppose  this  story  originated  in  a  community  which  did 
not  believe  the  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus ;  and  in 
fact  we  find  that  (Christians,  who  did  not  admit  the  super* 
natural  conception,  believed  the  Divine  Spirit  was  first  im- 
parted to  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  the  orthodox  fathers 
persecuted  the  old  Ebionites  for  nothing  more  rigorously 
than  for  maintaining  that  the  Holy  Spint,  or  the  celestial 
Spirit,  first  united  himself  with  the  man  Jesus  at  his  bap- 
tism. According  to  Justin,  it  was  the  Jewish  notion  that 
a  higher  power  would  be  first  imparted  to  the  Messiah, 
when  he  was  anointed  by  Elias.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  primitive  belief;  but  afterwards,  when  reverence  for 
Jesus  rose  higher,  a  myth  grew  up  to  prove  that  his  Mes- 
siahship,  and  divine  son-ship,  did  not  commence  with  his 
baptism,  but  with  his  conception ;  and  then  the  words, 
"  This  day  have  I  begotten  thee/^  were  left  out,  because  they 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  orthodox  view. 

The  stoiy  of  the  Temptation  also>  Mr  Strauss  contends, 
has  its  difficulties.  John  does  not  mention  it,  but  makes 
Jesus  appear  in  (Galilee  three  days  after  his  baptism,  while 
the  Synoptics  say  he  went  immediately  after  this  event 
into  the  wilderness,  and  fasted  forty  days.  The  Synoptics 
also  difiEer  slightly  among  themselves.  There  are  other 
difficulties.    Why  did  the  Divine  Spirit  subject  Jesus  to 
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this  temptation  hj  a  yisible  Satan  ?  Kot  to  ascertain  what 
maimer  of  spirit  he  was  of;  nor  to  try  him^  for  his  subse- 
qnent  trials  were  snfficient.  Again,  a  man  could  not  ab- 
stam  firom  food  for  forty  days.  Therefore  some  say  this 
is  only  a  ronnd  number,  and  the  fasting  was  not  total  ab- 
stinence from  food ;  but  this  theory  does  not  agree  with 
the  text.  Still  further,  wherein  consisted  the  utility  of  this 
&8t  ?  But  the  personal  devil  is  the  chief  stone  of  stum- 
bling. His  visible  appearance  has  its  difficulties.  How 
could  the  devil  hope  to  seduce  Jesus,  knowing  his  superior 
nature  ?  and  if  ignorant  of  this,  he  would  not  have  taken 
the  pains  to  appear  visibly  ^before  him.  The  second  tempt- 
ation could  offer  no  attraction  to  Jesus,  and  therefore  is 
not  consistent  with  the  alleged  character  of  the  devil. 
How  could  he  transfer  Jesus  from  place  to  place  ?  Their 
appearance  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  would  create  a 
sensation.  Where  is  the  mountain  whence  he  could  show 
Jesus  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  ?  To  /say  the  world  is 
Palestine,  with  its  four  provinces,  is  no  less  absurd  than 
to  maintain  with  Fritzsche,  that  the  devil  showed  Christ 
all  the  countries  on  the  map  of  the  world.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  explain  this  story  as  an  account  of  what 
passed  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  either  in  an  ecstatic  vision, 
occasioned  directly  by  God,  or  the  devil,  or  by  his  own 
natural  thoughts  arising  in  a  dreamy  state,  when  he  spon- 
taneously tnuisformed  the  thoughts  into  persons  speaking 
and  acting.  But  why  should  the  Deity,  or  how  could  the 
devil,  effect  this  f  To  suppose  it  was  the  result  of  his  own 
natural  thoughts,  implies  that  Jewish  notions  of  the  Mes- 
siah had  a  stix>ng  influence  on  him  even  after  his  baptism. 
The  merely  natnnd  view  is  absurd.  Some  call  it  a  parable, 
designed  to  show  that  no  miracle  is  to  be  wrought  for  tiie 
man's  self;  hope  of  extraordinary  divine  aid  should  not 
lead  to  rash  undertakings ;  and  an  alliance  with  the  wicked 
must  never  be  made  even  to  obtain  the  greatest  good.  But 
if  this  is  so,  why  does  it  not  wear  the  form  of  a  parable  ? 
It  is  easy  to  explain  it  as  a  myth.  The  Messiah  was  re- 
garded as  "the  concentration  of  all  that  is  good ;  and  the 
devil,  of  all  evil.  He  opposes  Jesus,  but  can  at  furthest 
only  produce  momentary  bad  thoughts,  not  bad  resolutions. 
Many  passages  in  Jewish  writings  indicate  a  common  be- 
lief, Hmt  the  Messiah  would  be  tempted  by  the  devil,  as 
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they  Sfty  Abrah&ai  haA'  been  before.  If  Jesns  .was  Al 
Messiah  he  must  encounter  this  temptation,  which,  Vkm 
that  of  Hercoles,  was  very  eoitably  plaiied  jnst  at  hia  en- 
trance upon  active  life.  The  scene  of  the  temptation  il 
well  chosen,  for  the  wildemess  was  not  only  the  dwelUiu^ 
place  of  Azazel  (Levit.  xvi.  9,  10),  Asmodens  (Tobit  mti 
8),  and  the  ezpeUed  demons ;  bnt  it  was  the  place  when 
the  whole  nation,  the  collective  son  of  Qod,  was  tempted 
forty  years ;  and  there  is  a  strong  analogy  between  their 
temptations  and  that  of  Jesos.  The  story  was  gradnal^ 
formed  ont  of  these  Jewish  notions,  withont  the  sh^htert 
intention  to  deceive. 

There  is  a  striking  discrepancy,  Mr  Stranss  affirms,  be- 
tween the  Synoptics  and  John  in  respect  to  many  parts  <tf 
Christ's  ministry.  The  former  represent  him  to  have  wpeiA 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Galilee ;  while  the  latter  plaow 
him  in  Jerusalem  and  Jndea.  From  them  we  shonld  Hop' 
pose  he  spent  all  his  life  in  Galilee  and  the  Pereea,  bdFbn 
his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  while  John  relates  four  previou 
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tint  he,  who  made  such  a  revolation  in  the  world  as  no 
othar  man  has  ever  done,  ever  faltered  in  the  midst  of  his 
ooorse  in  his  conviction  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  Since, 
tten,  he  mnst  have  had  a  clear  consciousness  of  his  call- 
ings we  oondnde  that  he  was  convinced  of  his  Messiahship 
from  die  time  of  his  first  appearance  in  that  relation,  but 
W18  somewhat  reserved  in  expresisions  of  this  conviction, 
because  he  preferred  his  disciples  should  gradually  learn 
fhe  truth  from  the  silent  testimony  of  his  life  and  works. 

The  Synoptics,  says  Mr  Strauss,  never  speak  of  the  pre- 
ezistence  of  Jesus,  while  John  often  mentions  it.  Now 
ihe  pre-ezdstence  of  the  Messiah  was  an  article  of  faith 
with  the  Jews  soon  after  Christ,  and  it  is  probable  they 
believed  it  before  his  time.  But  it  must  remain  doubtful 
whether  Jesus  entertained  this  idea,  or  whether  John  has 
ttcribed  it  to  him  without  any  authority. 

Mr  Strauss  considers  the  story  of  the  woman  of  Samaria 
UL  nnhistorical  myth.  The  whole  scene  has  a  legendary 
and  poetic  colouring.  The  position  at  the  well  is  the 
"idyllic  locality  of  the  old  Hebrew  stories.^'  The  scene 
is  the  same  as  in  the  stories  of  Eliezer^  Jacob,  and  Moses, 
all  of  whom  meet  women  at  a  well.  In  this  case,  the 
woman,  weak  and  good-humoured,  who  had  had  five  hus- 
bands, but  then  had  none,  is  a  symbol  of  the  Samaritan 
people,  who  had  forsaken  Jehovah,  &c.,  &c.  This  story, 
then,  is  only  a  poetic  account  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
among  the  Samaritans,  which  itself  is  not  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, but  is  only  a  "  legendary  prelude  of  the  extension  of 
Christianity  ^'  among  t£at  people  after  Christ^s  death. 

But  we  must  press  on  with  more  rapid  wheels.  The 
calling  of  the  apostles  presents  numerous  difficulties,  for 
there  are  great  discrepancies  between  the  accounts  of 
John  and  the  Synoptics.  It  is  not  probable  Jesus  under- 
stood the  character  of  men  at  first  glance  of  their  persons 
(John  i.  46,  seq.,  though  the  Jews  expected  the  Messiah, 
(^ando  judicare,  as  Schottgen  has  it) ;  nor  is  it  probable 
the  disciples  would  immediately  forsake  all  and  follow  him. 
These  stories  are  mythical,  and  evident  imitations  of  the 
legendary  history  of  Elijah  and  his  followers.  As  Elisha 
left  his  oxen  and  ran  after  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  19,  seq.), 
so  the  disciples  presently  left  their  nets  and  followed  Je- 
eus.    Elisha  received  permission  to  go  and  take  leave  of 

4  ♦ 
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his  parents,  but  now  the  call  of  the  Messiah  is  so  urgent^ 
that  he  rejects  a  yonng  man  who  made  the  same  request 
(Luke  ix.  60,  seq.),  and  will  not  suffer  a  convert  even  to 
go  and  buiy  his  father.  The  historical  fact  may  be,  that 
some  of  his  disciples  were  fishermen,  but  they  must  have 
come  gradually  into  their  connection  with  Jesus. 

John  does  not  mention  that  the  twelve  disciples  were 
sent  on  a  mission ;  and  the  Synoptics  relate  nothing  of 
their  baptizing  converts  during  their  teacher's  life.  It  is 
probable  Jesus  had  a  body  of  hvelve  disciples ;  but  Luke's 
statement,  that  he  had  also  a  larger  circle  of  seventy  disci- 
ples,is  not  confirmed  by  any  other  Evangelist/ by  the  book 
of  Acts,  nor  by  any  Epistiie.  It  is  evidently  formed  in 
imitation  of  the  story  of  seventy  elders  in  the  PentateucL 
The  accounts  of  Peter's  fishing  expeditions,  and  Chrisf  s 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  like  that  of  Pythagoras,  are 
self-contradictory  and  all  mythical. 

There  is  a1  ^reat  difference  between  Christ's  discourses 
in  John  and  the  Synoptics ;  they  have  but  few  expres- 
sions in  common ;  even  their  internal  character  is  entirely 
different.  The  latter  differ  among  themselves  in  this  re- 
spect: Matthew  gives  large  masses  of  discourse,  Luke 
short  discourses  on  different  occasions,  and  Mark  offers 
but  a  meagre  report  of  his  sayings.  Matthew's  report  of 
the  sermon  on  the  mount  differs  very  widely  from  that  of 
Luke ;  many  of  the  expressions  in  Matthew's  report  are 
obviously  misplaced ;  for  example,  Jesus  could  not,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  ministiv,  have  declared  that  he  came 
to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  propnets,  for  he  had  not  declared 
himself  the  Messiah,  of  whom  alone  this  was  expected. 
By  comparing  all  the  accounts  together,  we  see,  says  Mr 
Strauss,  that  *^  the  granulary  discourses  of  Jesus  have  not 
been  dissolved  and  lost  in  the  stream  of  oral  tradition,  bat 
they  have,  not  rarely,  been  loosened  from  their  natural 
connection,  washed  away  from  their  original  position,  and, 
like  boulders,  rolled  to  places  where  they  do  not  properly 
belong.  By  this  comparison,  we  find  that  Matthew  has 
not  always  restored  the  fragments  to  their  original  con- 
nection ;  but  yet,  like  a  skilM  collector,  for  the  most  parti 
has  made  an  intelligible  arrangement,  joining  like  with 
like  j  while  in  the  two  other  Gospels,  some  small  pieces 
are  suffered  to  lie,  where  chance  has  thrown  them^  in  the 
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disms  between  large  masses  of  discourse^  and  Lnke  has 
sometimes  given  liimself  the  pains  to  arrange  them  arti- 
SaaSiy,  bat  has  not  been  able  to  restore  the  natural  con- 
nection.''—Vol.  I.,  p.  63. 

We  pass  over  the  alleged  instructions  of  the  twelve^  and 
die  parables,  where  the  only  difficulty  lies  in  the  discre- 
pincj  of  the  several  narratives.  Mr  Strauss  thinks  the 
eontroversial  discourses  of  Jesus  are  genuine,  because  they 
oozrespond  so  closely  to  the  spirit  and  tone  of  rabbinical 
oqplioations  of  Scripture  at  that  time.  The  discourses 
wliich  John  ascribes  to  Jesus  present  greater  difficulties. 
Let  as  take  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus.  He  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  other  Evangelists.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
Here  that,  if  John's  account  is  true,  so  distinguished  a  fol- 
lover  of  Jesus  as  Nicodemus  would  be  omitted  by  Matthew, 
an  immediate  disciple  of  Christ, — ^to  follow  the  tradition. 
Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  believe  he  would  be  forgotten 
by  the  oral  tradition,  which  was  the  source  of  the  Synopti- 
cal Gospels,  wliich  remember  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and 
the  two  pious  Marys.  This  difficulty  is  so  great,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  ask  if  it  is  not  more  natural  that  John  has 
followed  a  traditional  legend,  and  that  there  never  was 
such  a  man  as  Nicodemus  ?  The  Synoptics  relate  that  the 
mysteries  of  the  Messiah  were  understood  by  babes  and 
sucklings,  but  were  concealed  from  the  wise  and  prudent. 
They  mention  Joseph  of  Arimathea  as  the  only  disciple 
from  the  "  better  sort "  of  people.  John  says  the  Phari- 
Bees  attempted  to  "  put  Jesus  down/'  by  saying,  none  of 
the  rulers  or  Pharisees,  but  only  the  ignorant  and  in- 
fiunous  populace,  believed  on  him.  Celsus  subsequently 
made  this  objection,  which  was,  no  doubt,  often  brought  in 
the  early  times  of  Christianity.  So  long  as  only  the  poor 
and  unlearned  embraced  this  religion,  they  comforted 
themselves  by  Christ's  blessings  pronounced  upon  the  poor 
and  simple ;  but  when  men  of  "  character  and  standing  " 
became  Christians,  they  wished  to  find  others  of  their  own 
class  among  the  direct  disciples  of  Jesus.  Not  finding  any 
such,  they  could  say,  "  they  were  his  secret  followers,  who 
came  to  him  by  night,  for  fear  of  the  Jews  '^  (John  xii.  42, 
seq. ;  xix.  39).  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  one  of  this  class ; 
but  more  than  one  such  was  needed.  Therefore  this  sto^'y 
was  formed  to  remove  the  difficulty.     The  Greek  name  of 
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Nicodemos  clearly  indicates  hi^  connection  with  ''higher 
classes''  of  society  in  Judea.  He  is  mentioned  only  in 
John's  Gospel^  because  this  is  the  most  modern^  and  was 
composed  m  a  community  where  the  above  objection  was 
most  keenly  felt. 

But  this  is  only  a  conjecture ;  and  eyen  if  it  is  well- 
grounded,  it  should  excite  no  prejudice  against  the  con- 
yersation  itself.  This  may,  in  all  its  essential  features,  be 
a  genuine  discourse  Jesus  held  with  one  of  the  common 
people.  It  is  incredible  that  a  Jewish  teacher  should  not 
have  understood  the  new  birth ;  but  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  the  story  to  show  how  far  Jesus  rose  above  other  Jewish 
teachers.  They  were  but  fools  compared  to  the  Great 
Teacher.  Nicodemus  apphes  to  earthly  things  what  Jesus 
asserts  of  heavenly  things.  It  is  not  probable  that  Jesus 
really  spoke  in  the  manner  John  relates,  for  this  manner 
di£fer8  from  that  of  the  Synoptics.  There  he  dwells  on 
particular  points,  ''with  genuine  pedagogical  assiduify/' 
until  he  has  completely  explained  them,  and  then  passes 
on,  step  by  step,  to  other  instructions,  as  a  true  teacher 
must  do.  But  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  he  speaks  in  a  de- 
sultory and  exaggerated  manner,  which  can  be  explained 
only  by  supposing  it  was  the  narrator's  design  to  set  the 
teacher's  wisdom  and  the  pupil's  ignorance  in  the  most 
striking  contrast. 

John  makes  Jesus  speak  very  differently  from  the 
Synoptics;  for  example,  in  Matthew,  Jesus  defends  his 
violation  of  the  Sabbath  by  three  practical  arguments,  the 
example  of  David  eating  the  holy  bread,  of  the  priests 
sacrificing  on  the  Sabbath,  and  of  a  man  saving  the  life  of 
a  beast  on  that  day.  But  in  John  he  uses  the  meta- 
physical argument,  drawn  from  the  uninterrupted  activity 
of  God :  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto."  Besides,  there 
is  the  closest  analogy  between  the  language  of  Jesus  in 
the  fourth  Gospel  and  that  of  John's  first  Epistle,  and  those 
passages  of  the  Gospel  in  which  either  this  Evangelist 
himself,  or  John  the  Baptist,  speaks ;  and  since  this  lan- 
guage differs  from  that  of  the  other  Gospels,  we  must 
conclude  the  words  belong  to  John,  and  not  to  Jesus. 
Perhaps  he  invents  suitable  occasions  (as  Plato  has  done), 
and  writes  down  his  own  reflections  in  the  form  of  his 
nmster's  discourses.     His  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same 
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tlioaght,  or  form  of  expression,  is  quite  striking.  We 
must  conclude  that  this  Evangelist  treated  the  authentic 
tndition  in  the  freest  manner^  and  in  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  Alexandrians^  or  Hellenists.* 

We  pass  over  a  long  statement  of  decrepancies  between 
flie  Boveral  Gospels^  and  other  matters^  of  greater  or  less 
importance,  which  Mr  Strauss  has  treated  with  his  usual 
freedom,  learning,  and  dialectical  clearness  of  vision.  His 
eqdanaldon  of  the  several  stories  of  the  sinful  woman,  who 
uuniited  the  feet  of  Jesus,  is  quite  ingenious,  to  say  no- 
AiDg  more.  He  supposes- they  all  grew  out  of  one  simple 
itoiy.  *'  We  have,  then,  a  group  of  five  histories,  the 
oentre  of  which  is  the  narrative  of  a  woman  anointing 
Jesus  (Mad;,  xxvi.  6,  seq. ;  Mark  xiv.  3,  seq.) ;  John's  ac- 
ooimt  of  the  sinful  woman  (viii.  1,  seq.)^  and  Luke's  of 
Uaiy  and  Martha  (x.  88,  seq.),  occupy  the  extreme  right 
ud  left ;  while  Luke's  picture  of  his  anointing  by  a  sinful 
woman  (viL  36,  seq.),  and  John's,  by  Mary  (xii.  1,  seq.), 
complete  the  piece.  All  may  be  but  different  delineations 
of  the  same  event. 

Yfe  come  next  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  Miracles  of 
Tvions  kinds  were  commonly  expected  of  the  Messiah, 
who  was  to  surpass  all  the  former  prophets  and  deliverers. 
Nov  Moses  had  furnished  food  and  water  in  a  miraculous 
manner;  Elisha  had  opened  the  blind  eyes,  healed  the 
tick,  and  raised  the  dead.  The  prophets  had  predicted 
nearly  the  same  things  in  general,  and  some  of  them  in 
special,  of  the  MessiiiJi  (Isaiah  xxxv.  5 ;  xlii.  7) ,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Gospels  Jesus  did  more  the^n  realize  these 
expectations.  The  fact  that  men  demanded  a  '^sign" 
from  him  proves  nothing  against  his  miracles^  for  these 
demands  seem  to  have  been  made  after  a  display  of  mi- 
ncolous  power.  He  censures  the  love  of  miracles;  but 
this  does  not  prove  he  would  never  perform  one  on  a 
suitable  occasion.  But  when  he  says  no  sign  shall  be 
given  unto  that  generation,  &c.,  Mr  Strauss  concludes  lie 
reuses  to  pefforfn  any  miracles  whatever  before  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  This  statement  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
tie  miraculous  narratives  in  the  Gospels,  but  it  agrees 

*  In  the  tbird  edition^  p.  741,  he  adds  :  "  I  cannot  maintain  that  John's 
(^uooQiies  contain  anything  which  cannot,  decidedly,  be  explained  from  John's 
cluneter,  or  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life." 
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perfectlj  well  witli  tlie  preaolimg  and  letters  of  the  A.'po^ 
sties;  for  there  (excepting  a  general  statement  in  Aiofti 
ii.  22,  and  x.  38),  the  mirades  are  passed  over  in  sQenog^ 
and  all  rests  on  his  resurrection ;  and  this  wonld  not  bti 
so  unexpected,  nor  would  it  make  an  epoch  in  the  worl^ 
if  Jesus  had  previously  raised  more  than  one  from  tU 
dead,  and  wrought  miracles  of  all  sorts.  Here,  then,  tk» 
questioQ  is,  whether  we  are  to  explain  away  the  Goapet 
accounts  of  miracles,  for  the  sake  of  the  above  refnaal  oi 
Jesus  to  perform  them ;  or  doubt  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  this  refdsal ;  or  in  consideration  of  thrt 
refusal,  and  the  silence  of  the  apostolical  writings,  to  mit- 
tmst  the  numerous  miracles  of  the  Gospels.  The  auth(» 
devotes  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  to  miracles  in 
general  and  particular.  We  shall  notice  only  some  of  hit 
most  striking  remarks. 

It  was  a  common  opinion  of  the  Jews,  that  certain  dit* 
eases  were  caused  by  demons ;  Jesus  himself  seems  to 
have  shared  t.liiB  opinion.     The  belief,  of  coarse,  is  not 
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is  impaired  by  this  story ;  for  lie  moat  liave  known  the 
nsnlt  of  BoSermg  the  demons  to  enter  this  large  herd  of 
two  ihoasand  swine^  and  the  consequent  loss  their  owners 
wcmM  sustain.  He^  therefore^  is  thus  made  ^^  accessory 
hebre  the  fiEu^t^'^  and  the  naturalistic  and  supematuraliatic 
theories  can  give  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  diffi- 
CBlties.  But  considered  as  a  mythical  story,  which  grew 
Bibirally  out  of  the  common  opinions  of  the  people,  it  is 
euily  explained.  It  was  commonly  supposed  that  demons 
Buut  possess  some  body,  and  that  they  preferred  impure 
pbces ;  therefore  the  unclean  bodies  of  the  swiue  were 
the  most  suitable  recipients  of  the  demons,  when  driven 
from  the  man.  Josephus  mentions  a  conjuror,  who,  to 
oonvince  spectators  that  he  really  expelled  demons,  or- 
dered them  to  overturn  a  vessel  of  water,  set  near  the 
possessed  men,  as  they  came  out  of  him,  which  they  did 
to  the  satis£eK^ion  of  all  present.  Jesus  meant  to  give  a 
nmilar  proof,  and,  to  render  the  proof  doubly  strong,  the 
test  is  not  an  inanimate  body,  placed  near  at  hand,  but  a 
whole  herd  of  swine,  "  a  good  way  off,"  which  the  demons 
force  to  rush  upon  certain  destruction,  contrary  to  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  natural  to  all  animals.  This, 
then,  was  a  proof  of  the  expulsion  of  the  demons,  and  of 
their  perfect  subjection  to  Jesus.  Besides,  to  magnify  the 
powers  of  Christ,  he  must  not  only  cure  simple,  but  diffi- 
cult cases.  Accordingly,  that  is  represented  as  a  desperate 
case;  the  man  was  fierce  and  malignant ;  he  dwelt  naked 
in  the  tombs,  and  broke  asunder  all  chains  that  could  be 
forced  upon  him ;  and  not  only  this,  but  he  was  possessed 
by  a  whole  legion  of  devils,  thus  presenting  a  case  of  the 
greatest  possible  difficulty.  Matthew  gives  us  the  most 
simple  form  of  the  legend  thus  constructed ;  Luke  renders 
it  more  artificial ;  and  Mark  adds  still  further  embellish- 
ments to  it. 

John  mentions  nothing  concerning  the  demoniacs  or 
their  cure.  Yet  he  must  have  shared  the  common  Jewish 
notions  on  this  point,  and  especially  if  they  were  the  views 
of  Jesus.  It  cannot  be  said  he  omitted  these  cases,  which 
form  a  great  part  of  Christ's  miracles  in  the  Synoptics,  be- 
cause it  was  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  they  had  recorded, 
for  he  more  than  once  allows  himself  such  repetitions ;  nor 
can  it  be  true,  that  he  accommodated  himself  to  the  deli- 
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oate  ears  of  Ids  Greek  converts,  to  whom  demoaik 
possseBions  would  be  oSensiTe.  It  seems,  therefore,  tl 
the  fourth  Gospel  was  written  not  by  John,  bat  by  soi 
one  who  drew  from  the  Christian  tradition  as  receired 
the  more  refined  Holleniats. 

Another  case  of  expelling  a  demon  is  evidently  an  imil 
tion  and  improvement  of  a  similar  case  in  the  Old  Test 
ment.  The  disciples  had  failed  in  their  attempt;  I 
Jesus  cnres  him  at  a  word.  So  Elisha  restores  a  de 
child  a^r  Geh&zi,  his  servant,  had  tried  in  vain  [2  Ejd 
iv.  29,  seq.).  Moses  and  Elisha  had  cnred  the  leproa 
the  Messiah  mnst  do  the  same.  He  also  most  liters 
fulfil  figurative  predictions  of  the  prophets,  and  give  of 
to  the  blind,  John  enlai^;es  upon  the  statements  of  1 
Synoptics,  and  makes  him  core  a  man  horn  blind.  Tb 
r^te  that  he  cored  paralytics,  and  increased  bread,  a 
restored  a  dead  person ;  but  John  enlarges  these  wonde 
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upon  his  mantle;  and  the  farther  one  is  removed  from 
sharing  Paulas  unconfined  spiritual  power,  the  more  con- 
fidently will  he  carry  home  Paul's  gift  of  healing  in  his 
pocket-handkerchief/' 

Mr  Strauss  examines  the  several  accounts  where  Jesus 
is  said  to  raise  the  dead,  and  finds  a  climax  in  the  three 
instances  mentioned :  first,  he  restores  a  girl,  on  the  bed 
where  she  had  died ;  next,  a  young  man  in  his  coffin,  before 
kuial;  and  finally,  Lazarus,  who  had  been  dead  four  days, 
imd  was  in  the  tomb.  He  enumerates  all  the  difficulties 
ttat  beset  a  literal  or  mystical,  natural  or  supernatural, 
interpretation  of  the  passages,  and  concludes  that  all  the 
steries  grew  out  of  popular  notions  of  the  Messiah,  or  are 
oc^ed  man  the  simSar  stories  of  Elisha's  wonderful  works 
(LEings  xvii.  7 ;  2  Kings  iy.  18),  or  from  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets. 

He  collects  and  dwells  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  al- 
leged transfiguration  of  Jesus.  What  was  the  use  of  this 
loeoe  ?  Not  to  glorify  Jesus,  for  his  physical  glorification 
18  unnecessary  and  childish.  Why  or  how  could  Moses 
and  Ebjah  appear  to  him,  and  for  what  purposes  7  Not 
to  inform  Jesus  of  his  death — ^he  had  himself  foretold  it ; 
not  to  streng^en  him  for  future  troubles,  for  it  did  not 
effect  this  object — and  we  do  not  know  that  he  needed  aid 
at  that  time;  not  to  confirm  his  disciples,  for  only  three 
were  present,  and  they  were  asleep,  and  were  not  per- 
mitted to  relate  the  events  until  after  the  resurrection. 
Does  God  speak  in  an  audible  voice,  and  quote  from  the 
Old  Testament  ?  The  theories  of  interpreters  of  the  va- 
rious schools- are  in  part  absurd,  and  aU  inadequate  to  re- 
move the  difficulties.  But  the  whole  story  has  grown  out  of 
the  Messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews  and  an  imitation  of 
scenes  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Jews  expected  the 
Messiah  would  appear  with  a  face  far  more  resplendent 
tkan  that  of  Moses — "  a  mere  man ;  ^'  his  splendour  would 
extend  *'  from  one  hinge  of  the  world  to  the  other,^'  was 
the  poetic  expression.  Moses  had  been  glorified  on  a 
mountain;  God  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  cloud.  The 
same  scene  is  repeated,  and  Jesus  is  glorified  on  a  moun- 
tain, in  presence  of  the  two  representatives  of  the  Jewish 
system,  who  were  expected  to  appear.  Moses  and  Elijah, 
the  founders  of  the  theocratical  law,  and  of  theocratical 
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cate  ears  of  his  Greek  converts^  to  whom  demoniacal 
posssesions  would  be  offensive.  It  seems^  therefore^  that 
the  fourth  Grospel  was  written  not  by  John,  but  by  some 
one  who  drew  from  the  Christian  tradition  as  received  by 
the  more  refined  Hellenists. 

Another  case  of  expelling  a  demon  is  evidentlj  an  imith.- 
tion  and  improvement  of  a  similar  case  in  the  Old  Testa- 
tnent.  The  disciples  had  failed  in  their  attempt;  bnt 
Jesus  cures  him  at  a  word.  So  EUsha  restores  a  dead 
child  after  Grehazi,  his  servant,  had  tried  in  vain  (2  Kings 
iv.  29,  seq.).  Moses  and  Elisha  had  cured  the  leprosy; 
the  Messiah  must  do  the  same.  He  also  must  literally 
fulfil  figurative  predictions  of  the  prophets,  and  give  sight 
to  the  blind.  John  enlarges  upon  the  statements  of  the 
Synoptics,  and  makes  him  cure  a  man  bom  blind.  They 
relate  that  he  cured  paralytics,  and  increased  bread,  and 
restored  a  dead  person ;  but  John  enlarges  these  wonders^ 
and,  according  to  him,  Jesus  cures  a  man  who  had  been 
diseased  for  thirty-eight  years,  chcmges  water  into  wine,  and 
recalls  to  life  a  man/ot^  days  after  his  death,  when  the  body 
was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution. 

Mr  Strauss  supposes  the  accounts  of  Jesus  involuntarily 
curing  such  as  touched  him, — as  it  were  by  a  species  of 
magnetic  influence,— and  even  persons  at  a  distance, 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  are  mythical  stories,  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  popular  reverence  for  Jesus.  He  places 
them  on  a  level  with  similar  stories  in  the  Acts,  of  mi- 
raculous cures  wrought  by  Peter's  shadow,  and  Paul's 
handkerchiefs  and  aprons  (Acts  v.  15 ;  xix.  11,  12).  ''It 
is  not  difiicult  to  see  what  causes  have  produced  this 
branch  of  the  Gospel  legends  of  miracles,  in  distinction 
from  the  others.  The  weak  faith  of  the  people,  unable  to 
grasp  the  Divine  Spirit  with  the  thoughts,  strives  to  bring 
it  down  more  and  more  to  the  level  of  material  existence. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  later  opinion,  the  reliques  and 
bones  of  a  saint  must  work  miracles  after  his  death ; 
Christ's  body  must  be  actually  present  in  the  transob- 
stantiated  bread  and  wine ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  ac- 
cording to  the  earlier  opinion,  the  sanatory  power  of  the 
New  Testament-men  adhered  to  their  bodies,  and  even 
their  garments.  The  less  men  understand  and  adhere  to 
the  words  of  Jesus,  the  more  anxious  will  they  be  to  seize 
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Jobii,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  later  than  the 
ottersy  does  not  mention  so  distinctly  these  predictions^ 
beesnse  they  had  not  come  to  folfihnent  as  it  was  expected. 
Mr  StFMiss  thinks  Jesus  at  last  saw  that  his  death  was 
ineritable^  and  designated  the  next  passover  as  the  pro- 
bable end  of  his  life^  and  while  at  table  with  his  disciples 
me  them  the  bread  and  wine^  either  as  the  symbols  of 
msbody^  soon  to  be  broken  by  deaths  and  of  nis  bloody 
loon  to  be  shed ;  or  as  a  memorial  of  himself.  He  con- 
flders  as  mythical  the  account  of  his  going  three  times  to 
pray,  and  repeating  the  same  words^  at  Gethsemane,  as 
wdl  as  that  of  the  angePs  visit,  and  the  bloody  sweat. 

Many  of  the  circumstances  which,  it  is  related,  ac- 
oompanied  the  trial  and  crucifixion,  he  sets  aside  as 
mythical  additions,  borrowed  in  part  from  the  Old  Testa- 
neat.  He  maintsdns  that  the  supernatural  appearances 
^ihe death  of  Jesus;  the  sudden  and  miraculous  dark- 
ness; the  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  the  saints;  the 
earthquake ;  and  the  rending  of  the  veil, — ^have  all  grown 
up  in  the  mythical  fashion.  The  latter  is  symbolical  of 
removing  the  wall  of  separation  between  the  Gentiles  and 
Jeira.  He  thinks  it  quite  improbable  the  Jews  would  set 
a  guard  over  the  tomb,  as  it  is  not  probable  they  had 
heard  of  the  promise  of  Jesus  to  rise  from  the  dead ;  a 
promi^  which  the  disciples  themselves  did  not  remember 
urtil  after  it  was  fulfilled.  The  Jews,  he  thinks,  in  later 
times,  pretended  that  Jesus  did  not  rise  from  the  dead, 
bnt  that  his  disciples  stole  the  body  by  night,  secreted  it, 
and  then  pretended  he  was  risen ;  and  the  Christians,  to 
coonteract  this  statement,  gradually  formed  the  evangelical 
narrative,  that  the  door  of  the  tomb  was  sealed,  and  a 
guard  set  over  it;  but  Jesus  was  raised,  and  to  throw 
Just  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  great  national  council 
bribed  the  soldiers  to  assent  to  a  very  improbable  false- 
hood, that  the  disciples  stole  the  body  while  they  slept. 
But  it  is  not  probable  a  body  df  seventy  men  would 
condescend  to  such  open  wickedness,  with  the  almost 
certain  chance  of  detection. 

He  enlarges  at  great  length,  and  with  acuteness,  and 
some  "  special  pleading,"  which  is  not  altogether  rare  in 
the  book,  on  the  confusion  of  the  statements  in  the  four 
Gospels  concerning  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of 
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prophecy^  appear  as  the  supporters  of  the  Messiah^  who 
fulfils  the  law  aud  the  prophets^  and  completes  the  king- 
dom of  God.  God  appears  in  the  clouds ;  and  acknow- 
ledges him  as  a  son,  by  a  quotation  from  the  Law^  the 
Pswns^  and  the  Prophets.  (Ps.  ii.  7 ;  Isa.  zlii.  1 ;  and 
Deut.  xviii.  15.) 

We  will  now  mention  only  the  death  and  final  scenes 
of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Mr  Strauss  thinks  he  could  not  hare 
had  so  accurate  a  foreknowledge  of  the  manner  of  his 
sufiering  and  death  as  the  Evangelists  would  lead  us  to 
suppose.  The  prediction  was  written  after  the  event. 
Jesus  could  not  definitely  have  foretold  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead^  for  then  the  disciples  would  have  expected 
the  event.  But  after  the  crucifixion  they  anoint  the  body^ 
as  if  it  was  to  become  the  "  prey  of  dissolution."  When 
they  repair  to  the  CTave,  they  think  not  of  a  resurrection; 
their  only  concern  is^  who  shall  roll  away  the  stone  from 
the  moutii  of  the  tomb.  Not  finding  the  body^  they  think 
it  has  been  stolen.  When  the  women  mention  the  angels 
they  had  seen^  it  is  idle  talk  to  i^e  disciples ;  when  Maiy 
Magdalene  and  two  others  assured  the  disciples  they  had 
seen  the  ''  risen  Jesus/'  their  words  produced  no  belief. 
It  is  only  when  Jesus  appears  in  person^  and  upbraids 
them  for  their  unbelief^  that  they  assert  as  a  fact^  what 
they  would  have  foreknown  if  he  had  predicted  it.  A 
foreknowledge  or  prediction  of  this  event  was  ascribed  to 
Jesus  after  we  result^  not  from  any  intention  to  deceive^ 
but  by  a  natural  mistake.  He  thinks^  however,  that  Jesus 
actuaUy  predicted  his  own  second  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaveuj  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  i^te,  and  the 
end  of  the  world ;  all  of  which  were  to  take  pkice  before 
his  contemporaries  should  pass  away.  Here,  following 
the  Wolfenbilttel  Fragmentijst,  he  says,  there  is  no  pro- 
phecy in  the  whole  Bible  so  distinct  and  definite  as  this, 
and  yet  it  is  found  obviously  and  entirely  false.  We 
attempt  to  fill  up  the  great  gulf  between  this  prediction 
and  the  fact,  and  our  hope  of  success  shows  how  easy  it 
must  have  been  for  the  author  of  these  predictions  to 
suppose,  that  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
state — supposed  to  be  the  central  point  of  the  world — 
the  whole  earth  should  come  to  an  end,  and  the  Messiah 
appear  to  judge  mankind. 
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hut  in  the  human  race.  ^lankind  liavo  imcoiisciuusly 
projected  out  of  themselves  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  man,  an 
incarnation  of  God,  a  personification  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. This  ideal  has  been  placed  upon  Jesus,  a  man 
dSstingaished  for  great  virtue  and  piety.  But  neither  he 
nor  any  man  ever  did,  or  can,  realize  the  idea ;  it  must  be 
mlized  in  the  race.  The  history  of  the  miraculous  con- 
ception, says  one  of  the  profoundest  of  the  Germans, 
represents  the  divine  origin  of  religion ;  the  stories  of  his 
nundes,  the  independent  power  of  the  human  soul,  and 
the  sublime  doctrine  of  spiritual  self-confidence.  His 
resoirection  is  the  symbol  of  the  victory  of  truth;  the 
omen  of  the  triumph  of  the  good  over  the  evil  hereafter  to 
be  completed.  His  ascension  is  the  symbol  of  the  eternal 
excellence  of  religion ;  Christ  on  the  cross  is  the  image  of 
mankind  purified  by  self-sacrifice.  We  mufit  all  be  cruci- 
fied with  him,  to  ascend  with  him  to  a  new  life.  The  idea 
of  devotion  is  the  ground-tone  in  the  history  of  Jesus ; 
for  every  act  of  his  Ufe  was  consecrated  to  the  thought  of 
lis  Heavenly  Father. 

We  can  only  glance  at  the  contents  of  this  concluding 
treatise.  It  gives  a  fundamental  criticism  of  the  Christology 
of  the  Orthodox,  the  Bationalists,  of  the  Eclectics,  of 
Schleiermacher,  Kant,  and  De  Wette,  and  the  speculative 
theology  of  Hegel  and  his  followers.  He  points  out  the 
merits  and  defects  of  these  various  systems,  and  concludes 
his  work  with  an  attempt  to  reconcile,  in  some  measure, 
his  own  views  of  Christ  with  the  wants  of  religious  souls, 
and  the  opinions  of  others.  He  thus  concludes  :  '^  Setting 
aside,  therefore,  the  notions  of  the  sinlessness  and  absolute 
perfection  of  Jesus,  as  notions  that  could  not  be  realized 
perfectly  by  a  human  being  in  the  flesh,  we  understand 
Christ  as  that  person,  in  whose  self-consciousness  the  unity 
of  the  Divine  and  Human  first  came  forth,  and  with  an 
energy  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  and  character, 
diminished  to  the  very  lowest  possible  degree*  all  limita- 
tions of  this  unity.  In  this  respect  he  stands  alone  and 
unequalled  in  the  world's  history.  And  yet,  we  do  not 
aflSrm  that  the  religious  consciousness,  which  he  first 
attained  and  proclaimed,  can,  in  its  separate  parts,  dispense 

*  Bib  sum  yencliwindeiiden  Minimum  zuriickdraDgte. 
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with  purification  and  furtlier  improvement  throagh   the 
progressive  development  of  the  human  mind/'* 

I^Ekving  thus  given  a  patient  and^  we  hope^  faithM  ac- 
count of  the  principles^  methodj  and  most  striking  results 
of  this  celebrated  work^  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out 
some  of  the  &lse  principles  which  have  conducted  the 
author  to  his  extreme  conclusions,  though  we  think  their 
extravagance  answers  itself.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  is  a  religious  man  in  his  own  way ;  nay,  he  calls 
himself  a  Christian,  and  so  far  as  his  Ufe  abides  the  test, 
we  know  not  why  the  name  should  be  withheld.  His 
religion  and  life  may  have  the  Christian  savour,  though  his 
theology  be  what  it  is.  We  know  there  are  fascinations  which 
a  paradox  presents  to  daring  souls,  and  we  are  told  there 
is  a  chann,  to  a  revolutionary  spirit,  in  attempting  to  ptiU 
down  the  woik  which  has  sheltered  the  piety,  defended 
the  weakness,  and  reUeved  the  wants  of  mankind  for  a 
score  of  centuries,  when  it  is  supposed  to  rest  on  a  &lse 
foundation.  Yet  we  doubt  not  that  Mr  Strauss  is  honest 
in  his  convictions,  and  has  throughout  aimed  to  be  faithful 
and  true.  We  cannot,  therefore,  as  some  have  done,  call 
him  ^^  the  Iscariot  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  '^  we  cannot 
declare  him  ''  inspired  by  the  devil,''  nor  accuse  him  of 
the  "  sin  against  the  Holy  Ohost ; "  nor  say  that  he  has 
^'  the  heart  of  leviathan,  hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nether 
mill-stone."  We  judge  no  man's  heart  but  our  own. 
However,  the  erroneous  principles  which  lead  to  his  mis- 
taken conclusions  may  be  briefly  glanced  at. 
I  1.  He  sets  out,  as  he  says,  without  any  ''presup- 
positions." Now  this  is  not  possible,  if  it  were  desirable, 
and  not  desirable,  if  it  were  possible.  But  he  has  set  out 
with  presuppositions,  namely,  that  the  idea  precedes  the 
man,  who  is  supposed  to  realize  that  idea ;  that  many  men, 
having  a  certain  doctrine,  gradually  and  in  a  natural  man- 
ner, refer  this  doctrine  to  some  historical  person,  and  thus 
make  a  mythical  web  of  history.  He  presupposes  that  a 
miracle  is  utterly  impossible.  Again  he  presupposes-and 
this  is  an  important  feature  of  his  system — ^that  the  ideal 
of  holiness  and  love,  for  example,  like  the  ideal  of  beauty, 
eloquence,  philosophy,  or  music,  cannot  be  concentrated 
in  an  individual.    In  a  word,  there  can  be  no  incarnation 

•  Vol.  n.  pp.  771—779,  Srd  edit 
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of  God ;  not  even  of  what^  in  a  human  manner^  we  call  his 
love  or  holiness.  We  could  enumerate  many  other  pre- 
sappoaitions^  but  forbear.*  He  explains  his  meaning  in 
the  controversial  replies  to  his  opponents^  but  does  not 
satisfy  us. 

2.  He  passes  quite  lightly  to  the  conclusion^  that  the 
four  Gospels  are  neither  genuine  nor  authentic.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  fair  to  enumerate  this  among  his  premppodtiona, 
though  we  know  not  where  else  to  place  it ;  certainly  not 
in  the  catalogue  of  proofs,  for  he  cidduoes  no  new  argu- 
ments against  them ;  decides  entirely  from  internal  argu- 
ments^ that  they  are  not  true^  and  were  not  written  by 
eje-witnesses^  and  pays  no  regard  to  the  evidence  of 
Christian^  heretical^  and  even  heathen  antiquity  on  some 
points  in  their  &vour.  The  genuineness  of  Paulas  most 
important  epistles  has  never  been  contested^  and  the  fact 
of  the  Christian  Church  stands  out  before  the  sun ;  but 
the  convictions  of  the  one  and  the  faith  of  the  other  re- 
main perfectly  inexplicable^  by  his  theory.f 

8.  The  book  is  not  written  in  a  religious  spirit.  It  will 
be  said  a  critical  work  needs  not  be  written  in  a  reUgious 
spirit^  and  certainly  those  works — and  we  could  name 
many  such — which  aim  at  two  marks^  edification  and 
criticism,  usually  fail  of  both.  They  are  neither  wind  nor 
water ;  are  too  high  for  this  world,  and  too  low  for  the 
next;  too  critical  to  edify,  too  hortatory  to  instruct. 
That  anicular  criticism,  so  common  on  this  side  of  the 
waters,  deserves  only  contempt.  But  a  philosophical 
work  diould  be  criticised  philosophically,  a  poetical  work 
in  the  spirit  of  a  poet,  and  a  religious  history  in  a  religious 
spirit.  The  criticism  of  Schleiermacher  and  De  Wette  is  often 
as  bold,  unsparing,  and  remorseless,  and  sometimes  quite 
as  destructive,  as  that  of  Strauss ;  but  they  always  leave  an 
impression  of  their  profound  piety.  We  will  not  question 
the  religious  character  of  Mr  Strauss ;  a  Christian  like  Dr 

*  See  Xnimaiiii,  Historuch  oder  der  Mythisch.  Beitrage  znr  Beantwortung 
der  geffenirartigea  Lebenifrage  der  Theologie :  Hambarg :  1838,  p.  62,  8eq. 
Be  wette,  L  c.  Tholuck,  Qlaulywurdigkeit  der  eTangeliBchea  Oeschichte 
ngladL  eine  Kritik  dee  Lebene  Jesu  von  Straius.    1838,  p.  26w8eq. 

t  See  the  neoeeeary  "presuppositionB,"  laid  down  by  De  Wette,  Eun^- 
favtee  JSx^getuchee  Han&uch  zmn  N.  T.,  YoL  I.  Th.  3,  concluding  treatise 
on  the  hi£>rical  critieism  of  the  Eyangelical  History ;  Leip.  1837,  p.  214, 
seq. 
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UUman,  Iub  own  conntiyman,  does  not  donbt  it ;  othen  of 
his  countrymen,  in  letters  ftnd  conrersatioii,  inform  os  that 
bis  religions  character  is  above  reproach,  and  pnts  some  rf 
his  opponents  to  ebame. 

4.  His  mythical  hypothesis  has  carried  bim  away'  Fond- 
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mythical  elements  hcuve  entered  it.  The  two  former  theories 
recommend  themselves  for  their  simplicity^  bnt  neither  can 
be  maintained ;  while  the  tJdrd  is  natural,  easy,  a/nd  offends 
neither  the  cuiHvated  understa/ndvng  nor  the  pious  Jieart. 

It  is  wonderfnl^  we  think^  that  some  oi  the  absurdities 
of  the  theory  Mr  Strauss  supports  have  not  struck  the 
author  himself.     He  reverses  the  order  of  things ;  makes 
the  effect  precede  the  cause ;  the  idea  appear  in  the  nuiss, 
before  it  was  seen  in  an  individual :  "  As  Plato's  Grod 
formed  the  world  by  looking  on  the  eternal  ideas^  so  has 
the  communit^^  taking-  occasion  from  the  person  and  fate 
of  Jesus,  projected  the  image  of  its  Christ,  and  uncon- 
sciously the  idea  of  mankind,  in  its  relations  to  God,  has 
been  waving  before  its  eyes/'     He  makes  a  belief  in  the 
resurrection  and  Divinity  of  Christ  spring  up  out  of  the 
community,  take  hold  on  the  world,  and  produce  a  revolu- 
tion in  aU  human  affiurs  perfectly  unexplained ;  and  all 
this  without  any  adequate  historical  cause.     No  doubt, 
theologians  in  his  country,  as  well  as  our  own,  have  at- 
tempted to  prove  too  much,  and  so  failed  to  prove  any- 
thing.    Divines,   like  kings,   lose  their  just  inheritance 
when  they  aspire  at  universal  empire.     But  this  justifies 
no  man  in  the  court  of  logic,  for  rejecting  all  historical 
faiUi.     K  there  was   not  a  historical  Chnst  to   idealize, 
there  could  be  no  ideal  Christ  to  seek  in  history.     We 
doubt  if  there  was  genius  enough  in  the  world  in  the  first 
two,  or  the  first  twenty,  centuries  since  Christ,  to  devise 
snch  a  character  as  his,  with  so  small  a  historical  capital 
as  Strauss  leaves  us.     No  doubt  we  commit  great  errors 
in  seeking  for  too  much  of  historical  matter.     Christian 
critics,  says  De  Wette,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  knowing 
as  much  respecting  Christ  as  Paul  and  the  apostles  knew. 
No  one  of  them,  though  they  were  eye-witnesses,  had  such 
a  complete,  consistent,  and  thoroughly  historical  picture 
of  the  life  of  Christ  as  we  seek  after.     Many  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  could  scarcely  know  of  Christ's  history  a 
tenth  part  of  what  our  catechumens  learn,  and  yet  they 
were  more  inspired  and  better  believers  than  we.     It  is 
much  learning  which  makes  us  so  mad ;  not  the  apostle 
Panl.^     But  if  we  cannot  prove  all  things,  we  can  hold  fast 
to  enough  that  is  good. 

•  L.  c,  p.  221. 
6  • 
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nmnber  with  the  Americans ;  the  president  was  chosen  for 
fmir  years ;  there  were  fawr  departments  of  affairs ;  ftmr 
divisions  of  the  political  powers^  namely^ — the  people^  the 
congress,  the  execntive,  and  the  judiciary,  &c.     Besides, 
which  is  still  more  incredible,  three  of  the  presidents,  two 
of  whom,  it  is  alleged,  signed  the  Declaration,  died  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  and  the  two  latter  exactly  ^y  years  after 
they  had  signed  it,  and  abont  the  Bome  hxmr  of  the  day. 
The  year  also  is  suspicions ;  1776  is  but  an  ingenious  com- 
bination of  the  sacred  number,  four^  which  is  repeated 
ikTe$  times,  and  then  multiplied  by  itself  to  produce  the 
date;  thus,  444  X  4  =  1776,  Q.B.D.     Now  dividing  the 
first  (444)  by  the  second  (4),  we  have  Unity  thrice  re- 
peated (111).     This  is  a  manifest  symbol  of  the  national 
oneness  (likewise  represented  in  the  motto,  epluribus  unvm), 
and  of  the  national  religion,  of  which  the  Triniform  Monad, 
or  "Trinity  in  Unity,'*  and  "Unity  in  Trinity,''  is  the 
well-known  sign ! !     Still  further,  the  Declaration  is  meta- 
physical, and  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  the  tran- 
scend^ital  philosophy,  on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 
Now  the  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason  was  not  published  till 
after  the  Declaration  was  made.     Still  further,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  never,  to  use  the  nebulous  expressions  of  certain 
philosophers,  an  "idealo-transcendental-and-subjective," 
but  an   "  objective-and-concrevito-practical "   people,   to 
the  last  degree ;  therefore  a  metaphysical  document,  and 
most  of  all  a  "legal-congressional-metaphysical"  docu- 
ment, is  highly  suspicious  if  found  among  them.    Besides, 
Hualteperah,  the  great  historian  of  Mexico,  a  neighbour- 
ing state,  never  mentions  this  document;  and  ftirther  still, 
if  this  Declaration  had  been  made,  and  accepted  by  the 
whole  nation,  as  it  is  pretended,  then  we  cannot  account 
for  the  &ct,  that  the  fundamental  maxim  of  that  paper, 
namely,  the  soul's  equality  to  itself — "  all  men  are  bom 
free  and  equal " — ^was  perpetually  lost  sight  of,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  kept  in  slavery ;  still  later,  petitions 
— supported  by  this  fundamental  article — ^for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  were  rejected  by  Congress  with  unexampled 
contempt,  when,  if  the  history  is  not  mythical,  slavery 
never  had  a  legal  existence  after  1776,  &c.,  &c.    But  we 
could  go  on  tiiis  way  for  ever.     "  I'll "  prate  "  you  so 
eight  years  together;  dinners,  and  suppers,  and  sleeping 
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hours  excepted;  it  is  ths  right  butterwoman'e  raaik  to 
ma/rket.''  We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  ridiculous  pre- 
diction of  Lichtenberg,  mentioned  by  Jacobi :  "  Our  world 
will  by-and-by  become  so  fine^  that  it  will  be  as  ridiculous 
to  believe  in  a  God  as  now  it  is  to  believe  in  ghosts ;  and 
then  again  the  world  will  become  still  finer,  and  it  wiU 
rush  hastily  up  to  the  very  tip- top  of  refinement.  Having 
reached  the  summit,  the  judgment  of  our  sages  will  once 
more  turn  about ;  knowledge  will  undergo  its  last  meta- 
morphosis. Then — this  will  be  the  end — we  shall  beheve 
in  nothing  but  ghosts ;  we  shall  be  as  God ;  we  shall  know 
that  being  and  essence  is,  and  can  be  only, — ^ghost.  At 
that  time  the  salt  sweat  of  seriousness  will  be  wiped  diy 
from  every  brow ;  the  tears  of  anxiety  will  be  washed 
from  every  eye ;  loud  laughter  will  peal  out  among  men, 
for  Reason  will  then  have  completed  her  work,  humanitj 
wiU  have  reached  its  goal,  and  a  crown  will  adorn  the  head 
of  each  transfigured  man.''* 

The  work  of  Strauss  has  produced  a  great  sensation  in 
Germany,  and  especially  in  Berlin.  It  has  called  fortii 
replies  from  all  quarters,  and  of  all  characters,  from  tlie 
scurrilous  invective  to  the  heavy  theological  treatise.  It 
has  been  met  by  learning  and  sagacity,  perhaps  greater 
than  his  own,  and  he  has  yielded  on  some  points.  He  has 
retorted  upon  some  of  his  antagonists,  using  the  same 
weapons  with  which  they  assailed  him.f  He  has  even 
turned  upon  them,  and  carried  the  war  into  their  borders, 
and  laid  waste  their  country,  with  the  old  Teutonic  war- 
spirit.  We  have  never  read  a  controversy  more  awfiil 
than  his  reply  to  Eschenmeyer  and  Menzel.  Person's 
criticism  of  poor  Mr  Travis  was  a  lullaby  in  comparison. 
But  he  has  replied  to  UUman, — ^a  Christian  in  heart, 
apparently,  as  well  as  in  theology, — as  a  child  to  a  father. 
His  letters  to  this  gentleman  are  models  for  theological 
controversy.  He  has  modified  many  of  his  opinions,  as 
his  enemies  or  his  friends  have  pointed  out  his  errors,  and 
seems  most  indebted  to  Neander,  Tholuck,  Weisse,  UUmani 

*  This  auotation  seems  to  be  a  danio  oommon-plaoe  agunst  all  new  schook 
Jaoobi  applied  to  it  Idealism  and  Xature-Philosophj,  and  both  Tholuck  snd 
Hengstenber^  oast  it  upon  Strauss.  A  writer  in  the  Princeton  Kepertory 
**  sips  the  thnoe-drawn  infusion/'  and  giyes  the  passage  a  new  application. 

t  Streitschriften  zui  Yertheidigong  meiner  ^tik,  1837-8 ;  3  Hefte,  Sto. 
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and  De  Wette,  not  to   mention   numerous   liumhler  and 
more  hostile  names. 

His  work  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  any  previous  attacks 
ipon  Christianity.  It  not  only  surpasses  all  its  prede- 
oeesors  in  learnings  acuteness^  and  thorough  investigation^ 
bnt  it  is  marked  by  a  serious  and  earnest  spirit.  He 
denoonces  with  vehemence  the  opinion  that  the  Gospels 
were  written  to  deceive.  There  is  none  of  the  persiflage 
of  the  English  deists;  none  of  the  haughty  scorn  and 
Utter  mockery  of  the  &r-famed  Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist. 
He  is  mach  more  Christian  in  expressing  his  unbelief  than 
Hengstenberg  and  many  others  in  their  faith.  We  could 
wish  the  language  a  little  more  studied  in  some  places. 
Tro  or  three  times  he  is  frivolous;  but  in  general^  the 
itfle  is  elevated^  and  manly^  and  always  pretty  clear.  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a  sneer  in  the  whole 
book.  In  this  respect  it  deserves  a  great  praise^  which 
can  rarely  be  bestowed  on  the  defenders  of  Christianity, 
to  their  shame  be  it  spoken. 

The  work  derives  its  importance  not  more  from  the 
novelty  of  its  views,  than  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  con- 
centration of  objections  to  historical  Christianity.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  its  importance  has  by  no  means  been  exag- 
gerated. It  is  sometimes  said,  had  the  work  been  published 
in  England  it  would  have  been  forgotten  in  two  months ; 
bat  no  man  who  has  read  the  book,  and  is  familiar  with 
the  history  of  theology,  ever  believes  such  a  statement. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  English  scholars,  who  are  to 
measure  swords  with  a  Strauss,  as  the  Cudworths^  War- 
bartons,  Sherlocks,  Lardners,  and  Clarkes  encountered 
iheir  antagonists  in  other  days,  when  there  were  giants 
among  the  English  clergy. 

"  "Kb  no  war,  as  eyerybody  knows, 
Where  only  one  side  deals  the  blows, 
And  t'other  bears  'em." 

We  have  no  doubt  which  side  would  "  bear  the  blows  *^ 
for  the  next  five-and-twenty  years,  should  any  one  be 
provoked  to  translate  Strauss  to  a  London  public* 

*  See  Obsenrations  on  the  Attempted  Application  of  Pantheistic  Principles 
to  the  Theory  and  Historic  Criticism  of  the  Gospel,  &c.,  by  W.  H.  Mill, 
I)-D.,  F.B.A.8.,  and  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Part  I.    London,  1840. 
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We  cannot  r^anl  tliis  book  as  the  work  of  a  edngle 
man ;  it  is  rather  the  prodnctioa  of  the  age.  An  indmdaal 
raised  np  hy  God  discovers  a  great  tmth,  which  makes  an 
epoch,  and  hj  its  seminal  character  marks  the  ooming 
ages.  Bat  a  book  like  this,  which  denotes  merely  a  crisis, 
a  revolution,  is  the  aggregate  of  many  works.  Like 
Kant's  Kritik,  it  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  great 
German  movement,  as  mnch  so  as  Spinoza's  theological 
treatises  were  of  the  Cartesian  principles}  and,  indeed, 
the  position  of  Straass  is  in  many  respects  not  nnlike  that 
of  Spinoza.  Both  mark  a  crisis  j  both  struck  at  the  most 
deeply-cherished  theological  doctrines  of  their  times.  Be- 
fore mankind  could  pass  over  the  great  chasm  between 
the  frozen  realm  of  stiff  Bupemataralism,  and  lifeless 
rationalism,  on  the  one  Bide,'and  the  fair  domain  of  Jtm 
Teligiotis  thought,  where  the  only  esaentiai  creed  is  the 
Christian  motto,  "  Be  perfect,  as  yoar  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect,"  and  the  only  esiential  form  of  retij^on  is  love  to 
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Ae  Ghristaan  moyement  ?  '^    Had  lie  written  with  half  this 
abili^^  and  with  no  manner  of  fsdmess^  in  defence  of  some 
popular  dogma  of  his  sect,  and  against  freedom  of  thought 
and  reason^  nopraise  would  have  been  too  great  to  bestow 
upon  him.     What  if  he  is  sometimes  in  error;   was  a 
iheologian  never  mistaken  before  ?    What  if  he  does  push 
Us  niTthical  hypothesis  too   far;   did  Lnther,  Zwingle, 
Cahin,  make  no  mistakes  ?     Did  they  commit  no  sins  f 
Yefc  Strauss,  we  think,  has  never  cursed,  and  are  certain 
ftat  he  never  burned,  an  opponent !     We  honour  the 
manly  openness  which  has  said  so  plainly  what  was  so 
stroi^y  felt.  We  cannot  say,  as  a  late  highly  distinguished 
divine  used  to  say,  that  we  ''  should  not  be  sorry  to  see 
tie  work  re-published  here,''  because  there  is  no  general 
Geological  scholarship  to  appreciate  its  merits  and  defects. 
Wiih  many  of  his   doctrines,  as  we  understand  them, 
especially  his  dogmas  relative  to  God  and  immortality,  we 
bye  no  sympathy ;  but  as  little  fear  that  they  will  do  a 
pennanent  injury  anywhere.      We  still  believe  our  real 
enemies  are  "  the  Flesh  and  the  Devil,''  and  that  neither 
the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  nor  the  biblical  criticism  of  the 
Germans,  will  ever  weaken  the  popular  faith  in  God  or 
man,  or  the  pure  religion  that  mediates  between  the  two. 
Strauss  has  thrown  a  huge  stone  into  the  muddy  pool  of 
theology,  and  it  will  be  long  before  its  splashing  waters 
find  their  former  repose  and  level.    Let  it  not  be  supposed 
Strauss  is  an  exponent  of  the  German  school  of  theology 
or  religion,  as  it  is  sometimes  unwisely  urged.     He  is  a 
single  element  in  a  vast  mass.     His  work  finds  opponents 
in  the  leaders  of  the  three  great  Protestant  theological 
parties  in  Germany.     The  main  body  of  theologians  there 
is  represented  by  Schleiermacher,  Tholuck,  Neander,  De 
T*S^ette,  and  men  of  a  similar  spirit.     Strauss  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  small  party.     He  is  by  no  means  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  followers  of  Hegel,  many  of  whom  are 
opposed  to  him.* 

The  whole  book  has  the  savour  of  Pantheism  pervading 
it,  as  we  think,  using  Pantheism  in  its  best  sense,  if  our 
readers  can  find  a  good  sense  for  it.     He  does  not  admit  a 

*  See,  for  example,  an  article  on  the  second  volume  of  the  *^  Leben  Jesu/' 
in  the  Berlin  '*  Jahrbiieher  fiir  Wissenflchaftliche  Eritik,"  for  1836,  Band  I. 
p.  681,  leq.,  by  Bruno  Bauer, 
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A  CHAPTEB  OUT  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AQES. 

Saint  Bersabd  of  GloirTOaz, — Ha  aame  carriea  us  hade 
to  the  depths  of  the  middle  ^^ob.  We  connect  itj  in  oar 
aesociationa,  with  Soholastio  Theology  and  My^cal  Be- 
ligioB ;  with  aotivity  almost  nnboimded  in  the  affiura  of 
the  Church.  Anatere  monks,  admiring  women,  and  lon^f 
ranks  of  cmsadera,  come  np  in  our  fancy  when  his  name 
is  mentioned.  St  Bem&rd  was  a  great  man  in  his  time, 
and  hia  day  ontlaated  aeraral  centories ;  for  after  his  death 
he  made  a  mark  on  the  ages  as  they  passed  over  his  tomb, 
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of  iJie  Holy  Ghost^  and  the  second  child  of  the  most  holy 
mother  of  God.*  '^  The  salatiferous  honey  of  moral  in- 
Btmction  fell  from  his  lips  and  flowed  everywhere/'  says  a 
learned  Jesuit,  writing  many  hundred  years  after  his 
death.t  "  The  Bossuet  of  the  twelfth  century/'  his  word 
shook  the  Church,  and  made  two  great  empires  rock  to 
their  foundation. 

Tet  this  man  is  forgotten  in  less  than  eight  centuries 
from  his  birth.     His  books,  no  man  reads  them ;  or  only 
those  scholars  ^'  who  have  folios  in  their  libraiy/'  and  graze 
with  delight  amid  the  frowzy  pastures  of  old  time,  where 
the  herbage  is  thick,  and  -matted  together  with  ages  of 
neglect.     The  Saint  is  no  longer  appealed  to  in  contro- 
Tenies;  his  works  are  not  reprinted,  except  in  ponderous 
oollections  of  the  Fathers,  wluch  the  herd  of  scholars  stare 
at  and  pass  by,  in  quest  of  new  things,  wondering  at  the 
barbarism  that  could  write,  and  the  stupidity  that  can  still 
read,  such  works.     But  Bernard  is  eclipsed  only  because 
brighter  lights  have  gone  into  the  sky.     We  are  struck 
wii  the  wealth  of  thought  there  is  in  the  world,  when  we 
read,  on  the  pages  of  the  nations,  those  names  which 
Genius  and  Virtue  have  consecrated  and  forbid  to  die. 
But  the  world's  richness  seems  still  greater,  when  men, 
like  this  mighty  Bernard,  are  not  deemed  worth  remem- 
bering.    But  if  he  is  thus  quickly  forgot,  who  of  modem 
great  men  can  stand  ?     What  existing  reputation  shall  not 
be  blown  away  as  chaff,  before  the  mystic  fan  of  time  ? 

Saint  Bernard  belongs  to  that  long  list  of  middle-age 
scholars,  on  whom  the  world  has  passed  the  bitter  doom 
of  forgetfulness  and  night.  We  would  gladly  rescue  much 
that  it  consigns  to  oblivion ;  but  its  decree  is  irreversible, 
and  there  is  no  higher  court  of  appeal,  save  only  "  the 
pure  eyes  and  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove/'  The 
works  of  these  men  stand  in  old  libraries,  and  fill  goodly 
presses  with  forgotten  folios.  Their  ribbed  backs,  their 
antiquated  dress,  eaten  with  worms  and  covered  with  dust 
as  many  generations  have  passed  by, — dust  which  no 
antiquarian  finger  has  disturbed, — these  things  frighten 
the  loose-girt  student,  and  he  turns  away  to  read  the  novels 
of  Bulwer  and  Scott,  or  laugh  at  the  illustrations  of  La 

*  Andres,  dell'  Ormne  progressi  e  Stato  attuale  di  ogni  Letteratura,  Bomo. 
1817.    Tom.  VII.  p.  219,  seq.  f  Ibid. 
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Fontaine's  fables.  Should  be  open  the  venerable  tome, 
the  barbariem  of  the  print ;  the  contractionB  nnnDmbered, 
which  defile  its  thousand  folio  p^es ;  the  nnconth  phraBa- 
ology ;  the  strange  sabjects  which  it  treats ;  the  Bcnolastic 
terms ;  the  distinctions  without  a  difference, — all  these 
repel  the  modem  student.  The  gannt  shadow  of  the 
monk,  its  author,  seems  to  rise  from  its  coffin,  and  staring 
at  the  Uterary  gentleman,  to  say,  "  Why  hast  thou  dis- 
tnrbed  my  repose,  and  brought  me  to  the  day  once  more  T 
Break  not  again  my  mystic  dream."  These  are  the  au- 
thors before  whom  Industry  folds  her  hands,  and  gives  up 
the  task ;  from  whom  Diligence,  with  his  frame  of  iron  and 
his  eye  of  fire,  turns  away,  disspirited  and  worn  down. 
Tet  were  these  men  lights  in  their  day.  They  ehed  thor 
lustre  over  many  a  land.  The  shadows  they  cast  fall  still 
on  us.  Mankind  looked  hopeful  aa  their  light  arose,  and 
saw  it  sink,  doubting  that  another  would  ever  arise  and 
equal  it. 
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if  jon  stepped  at  once  from  the  hot  plains  of  Ethiopia  to 
the  yeiy  summit  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Or 
better^  as  if  you  were  transferred  in  a  moment  from  the 
fererish  hesi  of  an  August  noon  to  the  cool  majesty  of  an 
April  nighty  when  there  was  frost  in  the  air^  and  a  rawness 
in  the  occasional  gusts  of  wind^  come  from  what  quarter 
they  would ;  when  clouds  of  grotesque  shape  and  threaten- 
ing darkness  mingled  capriciously  with  the  uncertain  shin- 
ing of  the  moon  and  the  mysterious  twinkle  of  the  stars ; 
when  you  were  uncertain  what  weather  had  preceded 
or  what  would  follow^  but  knew  that  a  storm  was  not  far 
off,  it  might  have  been^  or  might  yet  come^  for  all  was  or- 
ganic ana  not  settled.  The  difference  between  this  and 
die  spirit  of  Greek  literature^  is  the  difference  between  a 
forest,  with  its  underbrush  and  winding  paths,  leading  no 
one  knows  whither, — a  forest  full  of  shadows  and  wild 
beasts, — and  a  trim  garden  of  great  and  beautiful  trees, 
reared  with  art,  planted  by  science,  and  arranged  with 
most  exquisite  taste, — a  garden  where  flowers  bloomed 
out  their  fragrant  life,  fruits  ripened  on  the  stem,  and  little 
birds  sang  their  summer  carol,  to  complete  the  harmony 
of  the  scene. 

In  the  days  of  Bernard,  a  saint  was  a  popular  character 
the  great  man  of  a  kingdom.  Men  went  in  crowds  to  see 
him.  Women  threw  garlands  on  him  as  he  passed,  and 
branches  were  spread  in  his  way.  Rude  peasants  and 
crowned  kings  begged  for  his  blessing,  though  it  were 
bat  a  mere  wave  of  his  hand.  But  we  have  changed  all 
that,  and  more  wisely  confer  them  and  the  like  honours  on 
men  in  epaulets,  and  dancing  girls.  It  is  nature's  law  to 
pay  men  in  kind.  It  may  be  surprising  to  our  readers, 
but  it  is  still  true,  that  Saint  Bernard,  though  lean  as  a 
skeleton  almost,  was  received  with  as  much  eclat  wherever 
lie  chanced  to  go,  as  the  most  popular  modem  statesman, 
or  electioneering  orator.  Nay  more,  men  made  long  pil- 
grimages to  see  him ;  they  laid  the  sick,  that  they  might 
be  healed,  in  the  streets  where  he  walked,  or  beneath  the 
Endows  of  the  house  in  which  he  chanced  to  pass  the 
flight,  and  the  sick  were  cured,  at  least  his  three  monkish 
and  contemporary  biographers  credited  the  miracle.  Re- 
bellious Dukes  and  a  refractory  Emperor  were  subservient 
^  his  will,  and  when  at  high  mass  he  elevated  the  Yioal, 
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the  atontest  of  heart  fell  od  KU  kneea,  and  foi^t  his  rebd 
lioD,  becoming  like  a  little  child.  The  bold  demara  of  Uk 
Church's  authority, — bold  even  then,  when  it  was  dan 
gerons  to  be  bold,--^nink  from  tiie  grasp  of  this  neorooi 
athlete  of  the  faith.  Peter  of  BnuB,  Henr^  of  LaosaniM^ 
Gilbert  of  Poictiera,  even  Abelard  himaelf,  with  hia  net  d 
subtle  dialectics,  fine-meshed  as  woven  wind,  gave  ap  aj 
last  to  him.  He  uttered  prophecies  which  time  haa  not 
yet  seen  fit  to  fulfil,  though  the  good  Catholic,  no  donbt^ 
hopes  they  will  yet  come  to  pass.  In  what  followg,  we 
shall  rely  chiefly  on  the  lives  of  this  great  man,  which  werp 
written  by  several  of  his  contemporaries. 

Saint  Bernard  was  bom  at  Fontaines,  in  Bnrgnndy,  not 
far  ^m  Dijon,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1091.  Hia  fuher, 
Trecelin,  a  knight  of  an  ancient  family  of  conaiderable  foN 
tune,  spent  most  of  his  life  in  arms,  taking  little  pain* 
about  the  educatiou  of  his  children.  This  duty  fell  to  tha 
lot  of  his  pious  and  intelligent  wife,  Aleth,  the  daughter  <£ 
Count  Montbart,  who  discharged  it  with  most  ezemplaiy 
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mterpretation^  wliich  coming  events  very  kindly  fulfilled^ 
sad  proved  he  could  not  0^7  bark  but  bite  also.  Aleth, 
fhe  mother  of  Bernard^  and  of  five  other  sons  and  one 
daughter^  was  a  religious  woman^  as  religion  was  then  un- 
dantood.  She  declmed  the  splendours  which  usually  be- 
longed to  her  wealth  and  station ;  lived  almost  a  monastic 
life  of  prayer,  &sting,  and  self-mortification.  She  early 
dedicated  her  child  to  a  monastic  life^  and  accordingly 
gwre  him  an  education  suited  to  his  destiny.  He  received 
some  instruction  in  the  church  at  Chatillon.  His  con- 
temporary and  friend,  the  above-named  William,  relates 
that  in  study  he  far  surpassed  his  fellow-students,  but  be- 
mn  his  mortification  of  the  flesh,  also,  at  the  same  time. 
Eyen  in  his  youth  he  gave  signs  of  the  excellent  virtue 
that  was  in  him,  and  by  his  remarkable  greatness  of  soul 
foreshowed  what  he  was  one  day  to  become.  Once  he 
was  violently  a£3icted  with  a  head-ache,  and  "  a  sorry  little 
woman  was  called  in  to  cure  him  by  the  magic  of  songs. 
Bat  soon  as  she  came  in  with  the  implements  of  her  art, 
which  she  used  to  delude  the  superstitious,  he  cried  out 
against  her  with  great  indignation,  and  ordered  the  witch 
out  of  the  house.  He  felt  that  virtue  had  come  into  him, 
and  rising  in  the  strength  of  the  Spirit,  found  himself  free 
from  all  pain.'^  This  is  looked  on  as  one  of  his  earliest 
miracles.  Exceeding  grace  was  given  to  the  youth  even  in 
his  tender  years.  "The  Lord  appeared  to  him,  as  to 
Samuel  at  Shiloh,  and  manifested  his  glory .'^  This  took 
place  on  Christmas  night,  as  he  sat  waiting  the  event,  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking.  "  Jesus  appeared  to  him,  like 
a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,^^  and  then  took 
the  form  of  the  word  just  incarnated  in  the  new-born  babe, 
"beautiful  above  the  sons  of  men.^'  After  this,  as  he 
grew  up  and  "increased  in  favour  with  God  and  man,'' 
the  great  Enemy  spread  in  vain  the  witchery  of  his  most 
entiring  nets,  and  the  serpent  lay  in  wait  to  sting  his  heel. 
On  one  occasion,  he  was  so  sorely  pressed  by  the  same 
temptation  that  overcame  even  St  Anthony,  and  has  been 
thought  irresistible,  that  he  could  find  no  relief,  except  by 
jumping  into  a  pond  of  exceedingly  cold  water  up  to  his 
ears.  Here  he  remained  until  similar  temptations  lost  all 
their  power,  and  he  lost  nearly  his  life.  But  by  "  virtue 
of  Divine  grace  ^'  he  was,  ever  after,  "  ice  all  over  "  to  such 
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aUnrements.  Those  wHo  are  corioiis  in  snch  matters  may 
see,  in  the  good  monk's  biography,  how  variously  he  was 
tempted  by  this  Protean  Devilj  transforming  himself  into 
an  angel  of  lights  and  how  he  yet  kept  whole^  as  a  sala- 
mander in  a  brazier's  fire.  While  a  school-boy  in  the 
worlds  he  became  a  soldier  for  Christy  and  had  "  visions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord."  Bernard  lost  his  mother  at  an 
early  a^e^  and  then  his  youthful  companions  sought  to 
seduce  him  from  his  pious  vow,  and  lead  him  away  to  their 
life  of  violence,  and  riot,  and  bloodshed. 

In  this  period  of  the  middle  a^es,  the  line  of  distinction 
between  noble  and  ignoble  blood  was  drawn  with  peculiar 
sharpness,  as  feudal  society  is  based  on  birth  and  birth 
only.  For  the  ignoble  there  was  open  the  common  lot  of 
the  poor  and  despised.  They  served  to  flesh  the  swords 
of  the  nobles ;  to  fight  in  their  wars,  with  the  certainty 
of  loss  to  themselves,  whether  conquering  or  conquered. 
Slaves  they  were,  to  till  the  soil  for  ^eir  masters,  to  build 
castles  and  churches,  at  this  day  the  proud  monuments 
of  gothic  and  feudal  grandeur.  Men's  heads  were  made  to 
think,  but  theirs  to  bear  burdens.  They  were  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  their  superiors,  who  should 
have  borne  their  sorrows  and  upheld  them  when  they  fell. 
God  gives  to  a  few  more  excellent  gifts  of  mind,  or  body, 
or  social  position,  or  wealth,  not  that  they  may  thereby 
oppress  their  brethren,  but  that  they  may  comfort  and 
bless  them.  There  are  but  two  scales  in  the  balance  of 
society,  the  Bulers  and  the  Buled.  As  the  one  rises,  the 
other  falls.  In  that  age  the  world  was  far  less  rich  in  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  than  it  is  now.  Therefore 
when  we  admire  at  the  ruler's  scale  so  well  loaded,  we  are 
to  remember  also  the  empty  scale  of  the  poor,  who  could 
not  tell  their  tale  to  other  times,  except  by  implication. 
When  we  admire  the  possessions  of  the  powerfal,  the 
castles  and  cathedrals  of  those  days,  it  may  be  profitable 
to  remember,  how  wretched  were  the  cabins  in  which  the 
builders  slept,  and  with  what  reluctant  and  compulsory 
toil,  with  what  privation,  himger,  and  wretchedness,  this 
magnificence  must  have  been  bought.  The  desires  of  the 
rich  were  fed  with  the  bread  of  the  poor.  Men  were  left 
naked  and  comfortless,  that  grandeur  might  pile  up  its 
marble  and  mortar.     The  needy  asked  bread,  and  literally 
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a  stone  was  given  them.  The  name  of  a  tyrant  who 
harried  a  .provincey  and  whose  character  was  well  im- 
aged by  the  ferocious  beasts  he  bore  on  his  scutcheon^ 
comes  down  to  our  times  coupled  with  the  epithet  of 
Pious,  or  Gentle^  because^  forsooth^  he  built  a  church,  or 
endowed  a  conyent,  with  the  fragments  of  rapacity  that 
fell  from  his  table ;  while  the  men,  who  paid  for  it  all  with 
pain  and  toil  and  bloody  sweat,  lie  forgotten  in  the  ditches 
and  fens  where  they  had  laboured  and  died.  At  that 
time  the  Christian  maxim,  "  We  that  are  strong  ought  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,'' — a  maxim  which  meant 
something  to  Paul  and  Jesus,  as  their  lives  attest, — ^was 
regarded  far  less  than  even  now.  Such  was  the  simple 
lot  of  the  low-bom  and  poor;  their  "puddle-blood" 
flowed  at  the  mercy  of  each  noble  or  haughty  head  and 
rapacious  hand.  But  their  prayers  and  the  cry  of  their 
blood  went  up  to  the  God  of  justice,  who  answered  in  the 
peasant  wars,  and  similar  convulsions,  from  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  nineteenth.  Such  was  their  lot,  a  life  of 
subjection,  hardships,  and  bondage. 

But  for  the  other  and  less  numerous  class,  two  arenas 
were  open,  the  World  and  the  Church.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  middle  ground  between  the  life  of  a  Noble- 
mem  and  that  of  an  Ecclesiastic.  Fortune  met  well-born  men 
at  their  entrance  into  being,  and  said,  "  Choose  which  you 
will,  the  Church  or  the  World.  I  have  no  other  alterna- 
tive/' The  life  of  an  Ecclesiastic,  and  the  life  of  a  Noble ; 
the  cloister  and  the  camp;  what  a  world  lies  between 
them !  On  the  one  side  celibacy,  fasting,  and  poverty, 
and  prayer ;  *  on  the  other,  riot,  debauchery,  wealth,  and 
sin  in  general.     Ambition  pointed,  and  perhaps  equally, 

*  It  may  be  said,  celibacy  was  not  muTersal  at  this  time  among  the  clergy, 
and  it  U  certain  the  laws  of  that  period  are  conflicting  on  this  ^oint.  In  some 
eountriea,  as  Hungary  and  Ireland,  great  freedom  prevailed  m  this  respect. 
Ptiests  and  Deacons,  even  Bishops,  had  their  wiVes.  At  the  conncil  of  Gran, 
1114,  a  singolar  decree  was  passed.  **  Fresby teris  uxores— runs  the  original — 
quaa  legitimis  ordinibos  accesserint,  moderatius  habendas,  pnevisa  fragilitate, 
indolsimns."  Synod  Strigonicus,  C.  xxxi.  p.  67,  cited  in  Schroeckh's  Kirchenge- 
schichte,  Vol.  iXVII.  p.  203.  (Leipzig,  1798.)  But  Bernard  complains  bit- 
terly that  men  with  wives, — viri  uxoratiy — had  got  into  the  Church.  Even  the 
Hungarian  clergy  gradually  lost  their  freedom.  Tet  in  1273,  Bishop  Henry 
of  Liittich  had  fourteen  cmldren  bom  in  a  little  leas  than  two  years.  See  in 
Schroeckh,  1.  c,  the  gradual  progress  of  celibacy  in  the  Church.  But  out  of 
this  partial  evil  there  grew  a  general  benefit.  When  there  was  no  legitimate 
Ikeir,  there  could  be  no  spiritual  aristocracy  growing  up  to  usurp  dominion  over 
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to  both,  for  the  Cardinal  waa  oflen  greater  than  the  King, 
and  the  Pope  was  second  only  to  the  Almighty.  Erery 
lawyer  in  England,  it  is  said,  hopes  one  day  to  lie  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  at  leaat  Jndge ;  and  so,  perhaps,  erenr 
priest  in  the  twelfth  century  hoped  to  be  Pope,  Cardinal, 
or  Bishop  at  the  very  least.  So  yoong  men  of  the  noblest 
families  rushed  into  convents,  just  as  others  roshed  into 
camps.  To  the  lasting  praise  of  the  Catholic  Chorch,  be 
it  said,  that  ahe  knew  nothing  of  diSerence  between  rich 
and  poor;  at  least,  nothing  in  theory,  though  rich  men 
daily  bought  and  sold  benefices,  and  that  without  oonceal* 
ment,  in  the  Pope's  court.  The  Church  was  the  last  hal- 
wark  of  Humanity  in  the  dark  ages.  She  kept  in  awe  ths 
rude  barons  and  barbarous  kings,  and  nestled  the  poor 
and  forsaken  comfortably  in  her  bosom.  In  her  ent 
every  one  bom  at  all  was  well  bom.  Hence  we  find  ft 
cobbler  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  and  that  cobbler  Grwory 
the  Seventh,  of  whom  all  Europe  stood  in  awe.     Thtf 
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After  Bernard's  companions  found  the  camp  had  no 
cliarms  "  to  shake  the  settled  purpose  of  his  soul/'  they 
tried  him  with  the  life  of  letters^  in  which  his  bright  spirit 
found  activity  and  joy.  But  this  attempt  also  was  fruit- 
less. The  image  of  his  mother  soared  above  him,  and  for- 
bade  the  nnho^r  life.  His  lively  fancy  brought  her  from 
the  grave,  in  visions,  and  in  his  waking  hours ;  she  re- 
minded hun  of  her  past  example,  and  seemed  to  chide  him 
for  his  faltering  faith.  Once,  as  he  was  travelling  alone, 
to  see  his  brothers  in  the  Burgundian  camp  at  Grancy, 
this  thought  came  over  him,  and  the  image  of  his  mother 
filled  his  soul.  He  turned  aside  into  a  church  to  pray  for 
strength  to  keep  his  resolve  and  be  a  monk.  His  prayer 
was  granted.  A  voice  said  to  him,  ''Qui  audit  dicat 
'  Veni.' ''  After  this  the  difficulty  was  all  over.  He  per- 
saaded  others  to  follow  his  example.  Among  these  were 
his  uncle  Galdric,  a  rich  and  celebrated  man,  and  some  of 
his  own  brothers.  But  Guide,  his  oldest  brother,  mocked 
at  Bernard's  resolution,  and  called  it  frivolous.  Guido,  a 
distinguished  man,  bound  by  wedlock,  and  more  strongly 
rootea  in  the  world  than  the  others,  stoutly  refused  the 
monastic  life,  when  urged  by  the  young  enthusiast  to  ac- 
cept it.  Well  he  might  shudder  at  the  thought,  for  his 
married  life  seems  to  have  been  happy,  and  the  change 
proposed  involved  a  separation  from  his  wife  and  children, 
and  imprisonment — such  it  really  was — amid  monks  as 
cheerless  and  stupid  as  they  were  superstitious.  ''  Yet,'' 
says  Abbot  William,  "  at  first  hesitating,  but  weighing  the 
matter  continually,  and  thinking  it  over  and  over,  he  con- 
sented to  the  change,  on  condition  that  his  wife  were 
willing.  But  this  contingency  seemed  scarcely  possible 
to  a  young  woman  of  noble  birth,  the  mother  of  several 
daughters,  at  that  time  of  tender  age."  But  Bernard, 
nothing  daunted  at  the  difficulty,  tenderly  promised  Guido, 
that  "his  wife  would  soon  consent,  or  die."  To  bring 
about  one  of  these  pleasant  alternatives,  "  the  Lord  gave 
the  husband  this  manly  counsel,  that  he  should  abjure  all 
he  seemed  to  have  in  the  world,  lead  a  rustic  life,  earning 
with  his  own  hands  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  wife, 
whom  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  divorce  against  her 
will."  This  ingenious  counsel,  so  pleasantly  attributed  to 
the  Holy  Ghost^  succeeded  like  a  charm.    The  wife  very 
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natarally  fell  sick,  and  remembering  tlie  prediction,  and 
finding  '^how  bard  it  was  to  kick  against  tbe  pricks/' 
begged  Bernard's  forgiveness,  and  promised  all  tbat  he 
required  of  ber.  Accordingly  sbe  was  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  took  the  usual  conventual  vow,  which  she 
kept  "  until  this  day,''  says  tbe  Abbot ;  for  he  wrote  while 
she  and  Bernard  were  both  still  living. 

The  other  brother,  Gerhard,  still  held  out,  ''and  loved 
the  world."     "  Nothing  but  suffering  will  ever  convince 

Jou,"  said  Bernard.  ''  But  the  day  is  coming,"  continued 
e,  putting  his  fiuger  on  his  brother's  side,  '*  and  it  comes 
quickly,  when  the  lance  plunged  in  your  breast  shall  open 
to  your  heart  a  way  for  my  counsels,  which  now  yon 
despise."  "'No  sooner  said  than  done,"  proceeds  the 
biographer,  "  for  afler  a  few  days  he  was  wounded  in  just 
the  spot  marked  by  the  priestly  finger,  and  taken  prisoner 
besides."  Then,  fearing  death,  he  exclaimed,  ''I  am  a 
monk,  a  Cistercian  monk."  Bernard  was  sent  for  to  com- 
fort him  in  prison.  But  he  refused  to  go,  saying  he 
"  knew  all  this  before,  and  the  wound  was  not  unto  death, 
but  unto  life."  And  "  it  was  even  so ; "  for,  contrary  to 
expectation,  the  wound  healed  of  a  sudden.  However,  he 
was  still  a  captive,  and  kept  closely  in  ward.  But  one 
day,  as  he  grew  continually  more  and  more  desirous  of  the 
monastic  life,  he  heard  a  voice  more  than  mortal,  as  he  lay 
wakeful  in  Us  dungeon,  saying  to  him,  "  This  day  shalt 
thou  be  set  free,"  and  about  nightfall,  by  accident  as  it 
were,  he  felt  of  his  chains,  and  they  fell  off  his  hands  with 
a  heavy  clank ;  still  the  door  was  shut,  and  a  crowd  of 
beggars  stood  before  it,  not  to  mention  the  guards.  Bnt 
the  bar  fell  back,  and  the  door  opened  at  his  approach. 
The  beggars,  astonished  at  the  prodigy,  fled  without 
speaking.  It  was  the  hour  of  evening  prayers  when  he 
drew  nigh  the  church,  walking  slowly,  for  some  of  the 
chains  still  clun^  to  him.  Bernard  espied  his  brother, 
and  said,  "  Brother  Gerhard,  have  you  come  ?  There  is 
still  something  left  that  you  may  hear."  But  "  his  eyes 
were  holden,  so  that  he  did  not  know  what  was  going  on/' 
until  Bernard  led  him  into  the  church.  "  Thus  was  he 
freed  from  captivity  and  love  of  the  world." 

After  this,  Bernard  "  went  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth, 
and  walked  tip  and  down  in  it,"  seeking  to  bring  souls 
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into  the  monastic  fold.  He  compelled  many  to  come  in. 
His  word  was  so  taking,  his  eloquence  so  persoasive^ — ^for 
he  knew  the  way  equally  to  the  heart  of  the  clown  and 
ihe  courtier^ — that  when  he  was  to  preach  in  pabUc  or 
private^  wise  '^  mothers  shut  up  their  sons  at  home ;  wives 
kept  hack  their  husbands  from  hearing,  for  the  Holy  Ghost 
gave  such  voice  and  power  to  his  words,  that  scarce  any 
tie  could  restrain  those  who  listened.''  All  whom  he  con- 
verted were  like  the  first  GhristianSj  ''  of  one  heart  and 
one  mind.''  * 

His  biographer  gives  a  glowing  account  of  his  noviciate, 
and  holds  him  up  as  an  ideal  of  austerity,  to  be  looked  up 
to  and  imitated  by  all  tyros  in  the  convents.  He  not  only 
resisted  the  desire  of  the  senses,  but  turned  the  senses 
themselves  out  of  doors.  "  When,  with  the  interior  sense^ 
he  began  to  feel  the  sweetness  of  divine  love  breathe 
gently  over  him,  he  feared  lest  the  secret  sense  within 
should  be  darkened  by  the  senses  from  without,  so  he 
scarce  gave  them  enough  to  keep  them  in  being.  The 
'breatlmigs  of  divine  love'  were  at  first  but  a  momentary 
impression,  but  soon  became  a  constant  habit,  and  the 
habit,  at  length,  nature  itself."  Absorbed  entirely  in  the 
spirit,  all  his  hopes  directed  inward  to  God,  his  mind 
entirely  occupied  with  spiritual  meditation,  seeing  he  saw 
not,  hearing  he  heard  not;  eating  he  tasted  not;  and 
scarce  felt  anything  with  the  corporeal  sense.  After  pass- 
ing a  year  in  the  noviciate's  cell,  he  hardly  knew  when  he 
went  out  whether  it  had  a  roof  or  not."  This  was  deemed 
the  perfection  of  a  monk's  life.  He  ate  only  to  sustain 
the  body,  and  knew  not  whether  he  fed  on  bread  or  stones, 
or  whetiier  his  drink  was  water  or  wine.  "  He  went  to 
his  dinner  as^to  the  rack."  Nemesis  never  sleeps  even  in 
a  monk's  cell,  so  nature  took  sweet  revenge,  and  racked 
him  ail  his  life  long  in  every  limb  of  his  attenuated  frame. 
However,  he  did  two  good  things,  and  that  daily.  He 
worked  hard  with  his  hands,  and  walked  in  the  woods, 

*  The  monastic  life  wm  then  held  in  rery  high  esteem.  Bernard  calls  it  "  a 
second  baptism; "  *4t  renders  its  professors  Uke  the  an^ls,  and  nnlike  men." 
It  could  wash  ont  the  deepest  sins.  See  Neander's  Heilige  Bembard  und  sein 
Zeitalter,  ftc.  Berlin,  1813.  p.  1,  42,  note  2.  Bat  he  mentions  Norbert 
sdTising  Connt  Theobald  of  Cnampagne  not  to  become  a  monk,  because  he 
was  already  so  nsefol  to  the  poor  aim  down-trodden. 

}  1 
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where  lie  used  afterwards  to  confess  be  foand  liis  h&A 
thoQghte,  and  had  no  teachers  bat  the  bircb-trees  and  tlie 
oaks.  "  Trust  my  ezperience,"  be  anbaeqaentlj  wrote  to 
Heniy  of  Murdoch,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  speculatire 
theology,  "tbou  wilt  find  in  the  woods  somewhat  mon 
than  in  books ;  wood  and  stone  shall  teach  thee  what  thon 
canst  not  leam  from  masters."  *  The  cheerfhl  thonffli 
serious  countenance  of  nature,  we  should  faacy,  might 
shame  even  a  monk  into  a  rational  life;  but  man  outgrows 
nothing  so  reluctantly  as  the  religious  prejudice  of  his 
times,  and  it  la  given  to  but  few  to  take  a  single  step  in 
advance  of  their  age.  But  one  day,  while  exhauHted  with 
very  slight  labour  in  reaping,  Bernard  felt  a  natural  shame 
at  the  artificial  weakness  of  hia  body;  he  turned  aaide^ 
and  "  besought  the  Lord  for  strength,"  which  was  given, 
miraculously,  as  the  Abbot  thinks,  and  he  reaped  before 
them  all. 

On  entering  the  monastic  stete,  he  had  not  choeen,  u 
many  did,  a  cloister,  where  the  buxom  ascetics  reveUed 
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contrast  between  the  bishop  and  the  monk.  Established 
in  his  new  office^  his  example  animated  the  whole  cloister. 
"Yea  might  see  there  a  weak  and  langaid  man,  solicitous 
for  all,  but  careless  of  himself;  obedient  to  all  in  all 
things,  but  scarce  doing  anything  for  himself.  Not 
deeming  his  own  concerns  of  prior  importance  to  others, 
he  strove  chiefly  to  avoid  sparing  his  own  body.  So  he 
made  his  spkitual  studies  the  more  rigorous.  His  body, 
attenuated  by  various  mfirmities,  was  still  more  worn 
down  by  fast  and  watching  without  intermission.  He 
prayed  standing  day  and  night,  till  his  knees,  weakened 
by  fasting,  and  his  feet,  swollen  with  extreme  toil,  reftised 
to  sustaiu  his  body.  For  a  long  time,  in  secrecy  he  wore 
sackcloth  next  his  skin,  but  when  the  fact  was  accidentally 
discovered  he  cast  it  off,  and  returned  to  his  common 
dress.  His  food  was  bread  and  milk ;  water,  in  which 
pulse  had  been  boiled,  or  such  thin  water-gruel  as  men 
make  for  little  children.^'*  Physicians  who  saw  him,  or 
listened  to  his  eloquence,  wondered  at  the  strength  in  hid 
emaciated  frame,  as  much  as  if  they  had  seen  a  lamb  draw- 
ing the  plough. 

The  monkish  admirer  relates  that  Gerhard  was  a  sort  of 
butler  in  the  establishment,  and  as  winter  began  to  set  in, 
he  naturally,  in  the  way  of  his  vocation,  complained  of  the 
slender  provision,  both  in  money  and  victuals,  laid  in  for 
the  season.  To  this  complaint  Bernard  returned  no  reply. 
But  being  told  that  no  less  a  sum  than  eleven  pounds  was 
absolutely  needed,  and  that  for  the  present  emergency,  he 
sent  away  his  broUier  and  betook  himself  to  prayer.  Wbile 
at  his  devotion  a  messenger  arrived,  and  said  that  a  woman 
stood  at  the  gate,  asking  to  see  him.  She  fell  down  at 
his  feet,  and  gave  him  twelve  pounds  to  pray  for  her  hus- 
band, then  dangerously  ill.  ''  Go  in  peace,^'  said  Bernard 
to  the  woman,  ''thou  shalt  find  thy  husband  safe  and 
sound.''  She  went  home  and  found  as  he  had  foretold. 
A  similar  case  often  occurred,  says  William,  and  unexpected 
help  came  from  the  Lord,  whenever  common  means  failed. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  power  of  prejudice  and  super- 
stition to  blind  men's  eyes,  but  each  of  the  then  contem- 
porary biographers  of  Bernard  ascribes  to  him  a  similar 

*  Vita  S.  Bemardii  L  c,  lib.  I.  c.  yiiL 
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miracolouB  power,  and  relates  the  wonderfbl  cores  lie 
effefcted  on  men,  women,  and  children.* 

Weak  as  Bernard  was  in  body,  and  secluded  from  the 
world,  in  that  remote  valley,  he  yet  took  an  active  part  in 
all  the  great  concerns  of  Church  and  State,  not  only  in 
France  but  out  of  it.  He  was  present  at  councils,  and 
men  journeyed  from  far  to  ask  his  advice.  He  lifted  his 
voice  indignantly  to  rebuke  the  wantonness  and  pride  of 
the  clergy ;  wantonness  and  pride  not  surpassed  by  the 
nobles  of  the  court  of  Sardanapalus.  He  declaimed  with 
the  sternest  vehemence  against  the  great,  who  trod  the 
humble  down  into  the  dust.  He  laboured  to  extend  his 
own  order,  and  still  more  to  defend  the  Church  from  the 
assaults  of  the  temporal  powers, — ^no  light  work,  nor  lightly 
undertaken. 

At  this  time  the  moral  state  of  the  clergy  was  bad,  very 
bad.  Men  of  loose  habits  and  no  religion  pressed  into  the 
lucrative  offices  of  the  Church,  through  tiie  influence  of 
some  prince  or  count. 

<'  Of  other  care  they  little  rechoning  took. 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers'  fisast, 
And  shoTO  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest." 

Their  office  was  gain.  The  Pope  might  make  laws,  often 
as  he  listed,  against  simony,  extravagance,  licentiousness, 
and  all  other  clerical  sins  of  the  age ;  cunning  men  found 
means  to  break  them  all,  and  live  unconcerned,  or  at  least 
unmolested.  The  Popes  themselves  were  partakers  of 
their  crimes.  ''The  stench  of  the  Boman  court,"  says 
William  of  Paris,  "rising  from  this  dunghill  of  usury, 
robbery,  and  simony,  went  up  a  hateful  steam,  to  the 
very  clouds.''  The  vice  of  the  clergy  reached  its  height 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  England 
alone,  about  that  time,  in  the  short  space  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  more  than  a  hundred  murders  were  committed  by 

priests.    Bernard  saw  these  monstrous  evils,  and  laboured 

• 

*  Neander  tells  a  singtdar  story,  illustrating  this  peculiarity  of  the  age. 
One  Norbert,  a  rough,  tempestuous,  destructive  personaffe,  was  once  riding  in  s 
hunting  expedition,  and  a  violent  storm  eame  on.  His  norse  was  struck  down 
by  lightning,  and  he  lay  senseless  nearly  an  hour.  When  he  recovered,  and  saw 
how  providentially  he  had  escaped  death,  a  shudder  came  over  him,  at  the 
thought  of  his  past  life,  from  which  he  was  so  near  being  summoned  to  the  bar 
of  Grod.  He  resolved  to  found  a  religions  institution,  kept  his  vow,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  reformen  of  his  age.    L.  c,  p.  44,  seq. 
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with  great  diligence  to  reform  the  clergy.    He  censured 
the*  monks  with  the  greatest  severity. 

But  while  engaged  in  this  good  work^  if  we  may  trust 
his  biographer,  he  did  not  ne^ect  the  minor  grifts  of  heal« 
ing  the  sick,  and  casting  out  devils.  We  will  set  down 
some  of  the  miraculous  works  ascribed  to  the  saint  by  his 
contemporaries.  In  a  certain  monastery,  called  Garus- 
LocQS  (Gharlieu),  he  cured  a  boy,  who  wept  and  wailed 
incessantly,  with  a  kiss.  For  when  he  had  been  weeping 
for  several  days,  and  found  no  help  from  his  physicians, 
our  holy  man  advised  him  to  confess  his  sins.  He  did  so, 
and  wiUi  a  serene  face  asked  Bernard  to  kiss  him.  This 
also  was  done,  and  ''  the  kiss  of  peace  being  received  from 
the  saint's  face,  he  rested  in  perfect  peace ;  the  fountain 
of  his  tears  was  dried  up,  and  he  went  back  rejoicing  to 
his  friends,  safe  and  sound.'' 

A  new  Oratory  was  to  be  dedicated  at  Fusniaoum 
(Foigny),  and  a  great  swarm  of  flies  took  possession  of  it, 
80  that  their  noise  and  buzzing  was  very  offensive  to  all 
who  entered.  There  was  no  help  to  be  had.  The  holy 
Bernard  said,  ''I  excommunicate  them,''  and  the  next 
morning  ihey  were  all  found  dead.  This  affair  was  so 
well  known,  that  the  curse  upon  the  flies  of  Foigny  be- 
came a  proverb.* 

Oice,  however,  Bernard  himself  fell  sick  of  the  influenza, 
we  should  judge,  and  ''  his  body  failing  on  all  hands,  he 
was  brought  well  nigh  to  death's  door."  ''  His  sons  and 
his  friends  came  as  it  were  to  the  funeral  of  so  great  a 
father,  and  I  also  was  present  among  them,"* says  William, 
''for  his  esteem  forjme  gaye  me  a  place  among  his  friends. 
When  he  seemed  about  to  draw  his  last  breath,  as  his  soul 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  body,  he  seemed  to  himself 
to  stand  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Lord.  And  Satan,  also 
was  present,  attacking  him  with  bitter  accusations.  When 
he  had  brought  forward  all  his  charges,  and  it  was  time 
for  this  man  of  God  to  speak  for  himself,  nothing  daunted, 
or  disturbed  in  the  slightest  degree,  he  said,  '  I  confess 
that  I  am  not  worthy,  nor  can  I,  of  my  own  merits,  obtain 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  But  my  Lord  has  obtained  it  for 
me,  in  two  legitimate  ways;  namely,  by  inheritance  from 

*  Yita  S.  Bernardi,  L  o.,  lab.  I.  o.  zi. 
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his  Faiiher,  and  by  the  merit  of  his  own  soffering.  He  is 
satisfied  with  one^  and  grants  me  the  other  claim.  I  claiiu 
it  on  the  ground  of  his  gifb^  and  shall  not  be  confounded/ 
At  these  words  the  enemy  was  put  to  shame ;  the  meeting 
(before  the  tribunal  of  the  Lord)  broke  up,  and  the  man  of 
God  came  to  himself.'^  *  His  recovery  was  no  less  remark- 
able. "The  blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  him,  with  two 
companions,  St  Laurentius  and  St  Benedict;  they  laid 
their  hands  on  him,  and  by  their  pious  manifestation  as* 
suaged  the  pain  in  the  most  afflicted  parts  of  his  body ; 
they  drove  off  the  sickness,  and  all  pain  ceased.'^ 

Still  further,  to  show  to  what  length  human  credulity 
will  go,  William  relates  gravely  a  miracle  Bernard  wrought 
on  the  historian  himself.  '^  Once  upon  a  time,  when  I  had 
long  been  sick  in  our  own  house,  and  my  iUness,  long  con- 
tinued,  had  weakened  and  worn  me  down  to  a  great  de- 
gree, Bernard  heard  of  it,  and  sent  his  brother,  Grerhard, 
^-a  man  of  happy  memory,— directing  me  to  come  to  Clair- 
vaux,  and  promising  that  I  should  be  cured,  or  should  die 
very  soon.  I  set  out  forthwith,  though  with  great  pain 
and  trouble,  for  I  looked  on  this  as  an  opportunity,  divinely 
given,  or  at  least  offered,  of  dying  with  him,  or  of  living 
with  him  some  time,  and  I  don't  know  which  I  should  have 
then  preferred.  That  was  performed  which  had  been  pro- 
mised, and,  I  confess  it,  as  I  wished.  My  health  was  re- 
stored from  this  great  and  dangerous  infirmity,  and  my 
strength  gradually  returned.  But,  good  Ood  I  what  ad- 
vantai?e  did  this  infirmity  hrins  me  1  All  the  time  of  my 
illnes8%ith  him,  his  sicLess  brought  with  my  necessity^ 
for  he  also  was  sick  at  that  time.  We  were  both  ill  to- 
gether, and  he  talked  all  day  about  the  spiritual  physic  of 
L  Boil,  and  the  remedial  fLe  of  the  vStueB  a^^st  ti.e 
weakening  influence  of  the  vices.  Accordingly  he  dis- 
coursed to  me  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  as  far  as  my  weak- 
ness allowed  it.'^  One  day  during  his  convalescence,  he 
abstained  from  his  customary  food,  and  suffBred  accord- 
injrly.  His  pains  returned  with  such  violence  that  he  de- 
Bl^ikd  Of  mT  Bernard  came  in,  in  the  morning,  and 
learned  the  cause  and  the  result.  '^  What  would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  dof  said  William,     "Keep  quiet,'*  said  he, 

*  Yita  S.  Bemardii  1.  o.,  lib.  I.  c.  zi.  xii. 
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"jcm shall  not  die  this  time" and  went  out.  ''And  what 
flluJl  I  saj  ?  Immediately  all  my  pain  vanished ;  the  next 
day  I  was  well  again,  and  recovered  strength,  and  after 
a  few  days  went  home,  with  the  benediction  of  my  kind 

We  will  now  mention  but  one  more  miracle  attributed 
to  Bernard.  On  a  certain  time,  "  when  that  blessed  man 
was  coming  from  Laviniacum,  a  noble  city  in  the  bishopric 
of  Meldis,  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  nearly  grown  up,  was 
brought  to  him.  She  was  placed  on  the  neck  of  his  horse, 
and  ne,  looking  up  to  heaven,  uttered  a  short  prayer. 
Then  he  anointed  her  ears  and  lips  with  saliva ;  blessed 
let,  and  commanded  her  to  call  on  the  Holy  Virgin.  Im- 
mediately the  damsel,  who  had  never  before  spoken  a  word, 
opened  her  mouth  and  cried  out, ''  Sancta  Maria  !^'  There 
was  present  one  Soger,  afterwards  an  ecclesiastic  and 
monk  of  Clairvaux,  but  then  in  the  world ;  and  seeing  this 
miracle  wrought  before  his  eyes,  he  was  sharply  pricked 
in  the  heart,  and  as  he  has  told  me,  this  was  the  chief  cause 
that  induced  him  to  enter  the  cloister  at  Clairvaux.'^  t 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1130,  died  Pope  Honorius  the 
Second,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  Pontificate.  "  In  a  city 
like  Rome,*'  says  Neander,  ^^  where  party  spirit,  ambition, 
and  intrigues  had  long  prevailed,  where  Avarice,  Poverty, 
and  Wantonness  stood  side  by  side,  where  a  restless  peo- 
ple and  ambitious  families  struggled  together,  it  was  but 
natural  the  choice  of  a  Pope  should  create  the  greatest 
discord  and  dissensions.^'  The  deceased  Pope  was  not 
legally  chosen,  and  trouble  and  bloodshed  were  avoided 
only  by  the  rare  self-denial  of  his  rival.  Cardinal  Buccapecu. 
Honorius  the  Second  had  been  placed  in  the  chair  by  the 
great  families  of  Eome,  and  especially  by  the  Frangipani. 
At  his  death  there  were  two  candidates  for  the  papacy, 
one  the  descendant  of  a  rich  Jewish  usurer,  who  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  had  taken  the  name  of  Leo. 
Cardinal  Gregory  was  supported  by  the  opposite  faction, 

*  Beside  the  stories  of  his  miracles  related  in  the  lives  of  Bernard, — and  his 
life  was  a  favourite  theme, — there  is  a  distinct  treatise  of  his  miracles.  Nar- 
ratio  Herberti  Abbatis  Coenobii  Morensis  de  libro  Miraculorum  S.  Bcmardi ; 
per  inaigne  miraculum  servato.  It  may  be  found  in  Mabillon's  Edition  of  Ber- 
nard, Vol.  II. 

t  Fragmenta  ex  Herberti  Ubris  de  miraculis  Cisterciensium  monachorum. 
C.  13,  p.  1247,  ed.  Mabillon. 
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throogh  the  greater  part  of  France^  ''  strengthening  the 

It  this  time  Lothaire  of  Saxony^  and  Conrad  of  the 
Swabian  family^ — so  hateful  to  the  Popes, — were  contend- 
ing for  the  crown  of  Germany.     The  former  Pope  had  ac- 
knowledged Lothaire,  and  both  of  the  rival  Popes,  recog- 
niang  iiimr  predecessor's  infallibility,  declared  in  favour 
of  Lothaire.     He  was  indeed  addressed  by   the  Boman 
fiiends  of  Anadete,  but  took  no  notice  of  their  letter,  for 
bis  chief  bishops  had  already  given  in  their  adhesion  to  In- 
nocent.    To  quiet  these  difficulties,  or  rather  to  strengthen 
tlie  papal  hands.  Innocent  went  to  Germany.     Bernard 
accompanied  him,  serving  the  cause  by  his  eloquence  and 
adiviiy.     When  he  preached,  the  audience  was  melted 
into  teftrs,  even  though  they  did  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  spoke.     This  event  often  happened. 
At  Liittich  the  Pope  and  Emperor  first  met,  the  latter  sur- 
rounded by  his  great  men, "  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral''    He  dismounted,  walked  through  the  assembly, 
took  the  Pope's  horse  by  the  bridle  with  one  hand,  and 
holding  in  the  other  the  staflF  of  defence  for  the  Church, 
conducted  the  PontiflF  to  the  church.     Here,  after  mention- 
ing the  many  evils  the  Empire  had  borne  for  the  Church, 
ke  touched  upon  the  right  of  investiture,  so  long  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy  between  them,  and  of  course  maintained 
his  own  claims.     But  Bernard  set  forth  in  such  glowing 
colours  the  injustice  of  his  demand,  that  he  receded,  leav- 
ing  this  important  right  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope.*     This 
signal  service  of  the  holy  abbot  was  never  forgot.     Inno- 
cent and  Lothaire  separated  in  perfect  harmony. f     The 
next  year,  after  Bernard  and  the  Pope  had  passed  through 
several  districts  of  France,  had  quieted  the  discontented, 
and  reconciled  the  hostile,  and  held  a  council  at  Rheims, 
Lothaire  conducted  Innocent  to  Rome,  and  entering  by 
violence  into  the  city,  was  crowned  by  that  Pope.     But 

•  See  on  this  point  an  extract  from  Echart*8  Quaternis  vet.  Monument,  p. 
46,  in  Gicseler's  Eccles.  Ilistoij,  Am.  ed.  Vol.  ll.  p.  182,  note  1. 

t  Lothaire,  it  seems,  was  little  better  than  a  puppet  for  the  Pontiflf.  lie 
reoived  his  crown  on  his  knee*^  aa  a  feudal  investiture  from  the  Pope,  and  so 
i)eeame  the  vassal  of  the  Church.  The  Pope  caused  a  painting  to  be  made  of 
this  imperial  genuflection,  with  the  following  inscription  beneath  it :  Rex 
HOMO  PIT  Papae.  See  Wolfgang,  Menzel's  Geschicnte  der  Deutschen,  etc. 
3rd  ed.  1S37,  chap.  199,  p.  284,  seq. 
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Anaclete's  party  was  still  strong  in  the  metropolis,  and 
Innocent  fled  to  Pisa,  which  was  near  both  to  France  and 
Germany,  and  where  his  friends  were  powerful  enough  to 
protect  him. 

The  letter  of  Bernard  to  the  Hsans  is  a  cnrions  monu- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  "  May  the  Lord  bless  yoQi 
and  remember  the  faithful  service  and  pious  compassioni 
and  consolation,  which  you  have  shown,  and  still  continae 
to  show,  toward  the  spouse  of  his  Son,  in  an  evil  time,  and 
in  the  diays  of  her  affliction.  This  is  already  in  part  ful- 
filled, and  some  fruit  of  my  prayer  is  already  in  our  hands. 
A  worthy  recompense  shall  soon  remunerate  you.  God 
rewards  thee  for  thy  works,  0  nation,  whom  he  hath 
chosen  as  an  heritage  to  himself,  an  acceptable  nation, 
zealous  of  good  works.  Pisa  is  taken  in  the  place  of  Bome, 
and  is  chosen  out  of  all  cities  of  the  earth,  as  the  place  of 
the  apostolic  seat.  This  has  not  happened  by  any  human 
chance,  or  counsel,  but  by  the  celestial  providence  and 
divine  favour  of  God,  who  loves  those  that  love  him,  and 
has  said  to  Christ,  his  friend  Innocent  (Christo  suo  In- 
nocentio).  Dwell  thou  in  Pisa,  and  blessing,  I  will  bless 
it.  Inhabit  there  since  I  have  chosen  it.  By  my  counsel, 
the  constancy  of  the  Pisans  yields  not  to  the  wickedness 
of  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  nor  is  shaken  by  his  threats,  nor 
corrupted  hj  his  giM,  nor  circumvented  by  his  i^uds. 
Oh  men  of  Pisa  I  men  of  Pisa !  God  hath  done  greatly  for 
you ;  we  are  made  joyful.  What  city  does  not  envy  you ! 
Keep  what  is  committed  to  thee,  faithful  city ;  acknow- 
ledge the  favonr ;  seek  to  be  found  not  ungrateful  for  the 
privilege.  Honour  the  father  of  thyself  and  all ;  honour 
the  chiefs  of  the  world  who  are  in  thee,  and  the  judges  of 
the  earth  whose  presence  renders  thee  illustrious,  gloriouSi 
famous.''* 

Bernard  thus  wrought  diligently  for  the  head  of  the 
Church,  both  in  person  and  by  his  many  letters.  The  in- 
habitants of  Milan  had  been  fast  friends  to  Anaclete.  The 
city  was  one  of  his  strongholds.  It  had  espoused  the 
party  of  Conrad.  And  Anselm,  the  metropolitan  bishop^ 
strenuously  opposed  Innocent,  though  some  of  the  clergy 
had  taken  his  part.     This  disagreement  among  the  clergy 

«  Epiflt.  130.  Ed.  Mabillon, 
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led  to  many  evilB,  and  a  certain  time  was  appointed  by  the 
magistrates  to  settle  the  matter  between  the  parties.     On 
the  day  appointed^  a  large  body  of  men,  dressed  in  coarse 
and  midyed  woollen   garments,  their  heads  shaven  in 
an  nnusnal  fashion,  appeared  in  the  place  of  meeting. 
They  were  men  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Cistercian 
order  of  monks,  and  of  oonrse  were  friends  to  Bernard 
and  Innocent.     *^  These  men,'^  said  Anselm  to  the  hostile 
bishops,  '^  these  men  are  heretics.^'    But  it  woold  not  do ; 
the  people  regarded  them  as  angels  of  light,  and  he  was 
no  longer  looked  on  as  the  head  and  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Messengers  were  sent  to  Bernard  himself,  "  the  last  of  the 
fathers,''  the  great  pacificator.     He  came ;  the  result  was 
wonderfnl,   and  is  thns   described  by  a  contemporary. 
''When  the  inhabitants  of  Milan  heard  that  the  weU- 
beloved  abbot  was  drawing  nigh  to  their  borders,  all  the 
people  went  ont  to  meet  mm  seven  miles  from  the  city. 
Noble  and  vulgar,  horse  and  foot,  rich  and  poor,  as  if 
migrating  from  the  city,  left  their  homes,  and,  arranged  in 
regular  order,  received  the  Man  of  Qod,  with  incredible 
reverence.     All  were  delighted  to  see  him ;  they  judged 
themselves  happy  who  could  hear  him  speak,  and  they 
kissed  his  feet.    They  pulled  threads  out  of  his  garments, 
and  took  whatever  thread  they  could  from  the  hem  of  his 
garments  (de  pannorum  laciniis),  as  remedies  for  sickness, 
counting  as  sacred  whatever  he  had  touched,  and  think- 
ing that  they  also  should  be  made  holy  by  using  or  touch- 
ing any  of  tliose  things.''  * 

Here  he  allayed  all  the  strife  and  settled  the  difficulties 
as  usual.  Nor  was  this  all.  Landulf  the  younger,  an 
eye-witness,  thus  speaks  of  his  work:  ''At  a  nod  from 
him  all  sorts  of  church  apparel,  that  was  of  gold  or  silver, 
— because  disagreeable  to  the  abbot, — ^were  shut  up  in 
presses.  Men  and  women  put  on  garments  of  hair,  or  the 
coarsest  wool ;  water  was  changed  into  wine.  Devils  were 
cast  out^  and  the  sick  healed.  The  abbot  loosed  the  bonds 
of  the  captives  taken  by  the  Milanese,  and  restored  them 
to  freedom.  And  by  an  oath  he  made  them  take,  he 
bound  this  great  people  in  love  to  the  Emperor  Lothaire, 
and  obedience  to  the  Pope."  t 

*  Vita  8.  Bernard,  L  o.,  lib.  II.  cap.  ii. 
t  Tjmdqlf,  cited  in  Neander,  p.  83,  aeq. 

YOU  Dt.— CW<i«rf  Writmgi,  1.  7 
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One  da;,  contannea  EmaldiiB,  the  people  knowing  "  As 
he  obtained  whatever  he  chanced  to  aslc  of  the  Lor^ 
bnmfirht  to  him,  notbinK  doabtinfir,  a  woman;  a  woodH 
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lieved  Bernard  wrought  snrprisinff  miracles.'^'  No  donbt^  lie 
himself  believed  that  ne  wrought  them^  for  he  often  mentionB 
the  fact,  but  without  any  yain-glorj.  His  biographer  relates 
with  surprise  that  he  never  grew  rain  of  his  powers^ 
"n^er  walked  above  himself  in  wonderful  things^  bnt 
jndgmg  humbly  of  himselfj  thought  he  was  not  the  author 
of  these  venerable  works^  but  only  their  minister ;  and 
when  m  the  opinion  of  all  he  was  the  greatest^  in  his  own 
opinion  he  was  the  least/'  This  latter  statement  is  not 
strictly  truOi  for  the  vice  of  pride  had  entered  into  his 
soal^  and  his  ambition  and  love  of  power  knew  no  bounds. 
His  hatred  of  those  who  stood  in  his  way  was  cruel  and 
remorseless^  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

After  he  had  finished  his  work  in  Italy^  Bernard  re- 
turned to  Glairvaux.  But  the  &me  of  his  greatness  went 
before  him.  As  he  passed  the  Alps^  "  the  nerdsmen  and 
boors  came  down  from  their  rocks  to  see  him^  and  after 
recriving  his  blessings  turned  back  joyful  to  their  rude 
dwellinfi^s.''  His  monks  received  him  with  no  less  joy. 
They  feU  down  before  him  and  embraced  his  knees ;  they 
rose  up  and  kissed  him^  and  in  this  manner  conducted  him 
to  the  cloister.  Here^  during  his  long  absence  from 
Clairvanx^  "the  Devil  could  effect  nothing.  No  mildew 
had  gathered  on  the  pure  minds  therein,  and  the  house  of 
6od,  founded  on  a  rock,  was  in  no  part  shaken.''  "  No 
quarrels  had  been  kept  for  his  coming,  and  no  long-nursed 
ha1a«d  broke  out  in  his  presence.  The  young  did  not 
accuse  the  old  of  austerity,  nor  did  the  old  accuse  the 
young  of  remissness,  ''but  they  were  all  found  of  one 
accord,  in  the  house  of  God ;  in  holiness  and  peace  ascend- 
ing the  ladder  of  Jacob,  and  hastening  up  to  look  on  God, 
whose  delectable  countenance  shone  in  the  upper  realm. 
The  abbot,  not  unmindftd  of  him  who  said,  '  I  saw  Satan 
fiiUing  as  lightning  from  heaven,*  was  the  more  humble 
and  submissive  to  God  as  he  saw  that  God  was  propitious 
to  his  desires.  Nor  did  he  rejoice  because  the  devils  were 
subject  to  him,  but  rather  he  rejoiced  in  the  Lord,  because 
he  saw  the  names  of  his  brethren  were  written  in  heaven.'' 

But  the  difficulties  of  the  times  would  not  suffer  the 

*  Erea  Penelon  beliered  these  miracles,  and  cites  them  as  proofs  of  the 
power  of  God.  See  his  **  Sermon  poor  k  fite  de  Saint  Bernard,"  in  his 
(EuTNi.    Paris.  IS22.    Tom.  III.  pp.  196^219. 

7  • 
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strong  and  active  spirit  of  Bernard  to  remain  idle  or  con<^ 
templative  at  Clairvaux,  '^  bewailing  his  own  sins/'  New 
troubles  called  him  forth  again.  William  the  Ninth  of 
Aquitaine  and  Poictou,  espousing  the  part  of  Anaclete, 
deposed  all  the  bishops  of  the  province  who  were  hostile 
to  him.  Bishop  Godfrey  of  Chartres  went  with  Bernard 
to  visit  the  rebellious  prince.  He  was  a  rough  layman^ 
who  knew  no  reason  for  following  one  pope  more  than 
the  other,  but  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  never  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  degraded  bishops.  Bernard  attempted  for 
a  long  time  to  bring  the  baron  to  reason ;  but  his  efforts 
were  fruitiess.  So  he  went  into  the  church  to  celebrate 
high  mass.  The  prince,  who  had  been  excommunicated, 
did  not  venture  in,  but  stood  without  at  the  door.  Bernard 
consecrated  and  transubstantiated  the  bread  and  wine; 
gave  his  blessing  to  the  people,  and  then,  with  fierj 
countenance  and  flaming  eyes,  and  threatening  look^ 
^'  bearing  on  a  platter  the  bread  just  changed  to  the  body 
of  Christ,^'  went  out  to  the  prince,  and  said  to  him,  ^'in 
terrible  words,"  "  We  have  entreated,  and  you  have  de- 
spised us.  The  multitude  of  God's  servants  united  has 
besought  you  in  two  meetings,  and  you  have  mocked  at 
them.  So  now  comes  to  you  the  Son  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Head  and  Lord  of  the  Church,  which  you  persecate. 
Here  is  thy  Judge,  at  whose  name  every  knee  shall  bow, 
of  things  celestial,  and  terrestrial,  and  things  under  the 
earth.  Here  is  thy  Judge,  into  whose  hands  thy  soul 
will  come.  Will  you  despise  Him  also  f  Will  you  despise 
Him,  as  you  have  despised  his  servants?''  The  prince 
was  overcome;  he  fell  like  one  lifeless  on  the  grooncl. 
His  servants  raised  him  up.  Bernard  ordered  him  to  rise 
upon  his  feet ;  to  be  reconciled  with  the  bishops  of  Poictiers ; 
to  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  yield  to  Pope  Innocent. 
The  humbled  prince  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  thus 
peace  was  restored  to  a  whole  province.  This  event  is 
characteristic  of  the  middle  a^es, — the  presumption  of  the 
priest,  and  the  folly  of  the  prmce. 

Bernard  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  Europe ;  though 
but  an  ecclesiastic,  without  money,  or  lands,  or  soldiers, 
or  powerful  connections,  by  the  might  of  his  spirit  alone 
this  emaciated  monk  kept  the  wide  world  in  awe.  He 
tamed  rough  barons;    said  to  kings,  thus  far  and  no 
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farther.  It  was  mainly  through  his  inflaence  that  Inno- 
cent kept  possession  of  the  papal  chair.  He  reconciled 
Conrad  with  Lothaire.  A  third  time  he  was  called  to 
Home^  by  the  pope,  whom  German  arms  once  more  estab- 
lished in  the  capital,  though  here  he  held  only  divided 
empire.  He  attempted  to  reconcile  the  two  papal  parties 
without  loss  of  blood,  and  had  a  convenient  formula, 
wherewith  to  remove  any  oaths  that  interfered  with  his 
plans.  ^*  Alliances  hostile  to  the  law  can  never  be  con- 
firmed by  an  oath,  for  God's  law  renders  them  of  no  avail.'' 
He  went  to  Boger,  king  of  Sicily,  on  the  eve  of  a  battle, 
hoping  to  divert  that  prince  from  assisting  Anaclete.  This 
effort  was  vain;  but  after  Boger  had  lost  the  battle  he 
consented  to  decide  between  the  two  popes,  on  condition 
that  their  respective  claims  were  laid  before  him.  So  on  a 
set  day  Roger  arrayed  himself  in  his  robes  of  state,  and 
sat  down  to  hear  the  conflicting  parties.  The  cardinals  of 
the  two  popes  appeared  as  counsel.  On  the  side  of  Ana- 
clete, the  chief  speaker  was  Cardinal  Peter,  or  Pisa,  a  man 
well  skilled  in  dialects  and  the  canon  law.  Bernard,  of 
course,  was  the  foremost  in  favour  of  Innocent.  Bernard's 
chief  argument  was  this :  There  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  true 
Church ;  the  legal  pope  is  head  of  the  true  Church.  Now 
ahnost  all  the  western  Churches  have  declared  Innocent  to 
be  that  head,  and  it  is  more  likely  they  should  be  in  the 
right,  since  they  all  agree,  than  it  is  that  Boger,  a  single 
layman,  is  alone  right ;  for  God  would  not  su£fer  so  many 
to  go  astray,  and  be  damned  eternally,  while  one  only, 
and  he  a  layman,  was  saved.  Cardinal  Peter  was  con- 
vinced by  the  logical  skill  and  eloquence  of  his  opponent, 
and  was  soon  reconciled  to  Innocent;  for  it  would  be 
quite  unfair  to  suppose  the  offers  of  power  and  wealth, 
thrown  privately  into  the  scales,  had  the  sUghtest  weight 
in  the  dialectic  balance  of  this  cardinal,  so  well  versed  in 
the  canon  law.  Boger  still  held  out,  but  luckily  Anaclete 
died  soon  after  (1138),  and  when  his  friends  appointed 
Victor  the  Third  his  successor,  Bernard  had  the  hardihood 
to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  and  ask  the  new  pope  to 
renounce  his  budding  honours ;  and  still  more,  he  had  the 
address  to  succeed  in  the  attempt.  Victor  went  and  fell 
down  at  Innocent's  feet,  and  did  homage.  Peace  was 
thus  restored  to  the  Church.    Years  of  war  and  thousands 
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of  lives  were  saved,  by  foroe  of  this  poor  monk.  The 
pablic  gratitade  did  not  loiter  beliind  such  signal  merit. 
The  people  received  him  everywhere  with  shouts.  Meu 
and  women  escorted  him  in  processions  from  place  to 
place.  Butj  his  work  done,  he  returned  again  to  the 
quiet  repose  and  mystical  devotion  of  Clairvaux,  to  retire 
into  himself,  and  to  write  letters  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 

But  the  repose  of  this  '^  Dog  of  the  Church  "  was  never 
very  deep,  or  of  long  continuance.  The  Church  was  al- 
ways in  trouble.  Bishops  Quarrelled  with  one  another,  or 
a  priest  took  a  wife,  a  lora  sold  a  benefice,  or  a  monk 
went  back  to  the  cottage  or  the  camp,  and  the  burden  of 
the  Church  fell  on  Bernard.  We  must  pass  over  the 
troubles  occasioned  by  nobles  pressing,  uncalled  for,  into 
ecclesiastical  offices,  and  by  the  wickedness  of  the  clergy, 
to  come  to  the  remarkable  quarrel  betwe.en  Bernard  and 
Abelard. 

So  long  as  ignorance  lowered  dark  and  heavy  on  the 
middle  ages,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  Church's  doctrine. 
Then  nothing  opposed  the  ecclesiastical  sway,  but  the 
Flesh  and  the  Devil, — ambitious  and  wicked  men.  The 
Church  was  in  advance  of  the  world,  and  the  little  light 
by  which  men  walked  came  mainly  from  the  Church  itself. 
But  there  is  no  monopoly  of  the  truth,  and  least  of  all  can 
the  whole  of  wisdom  be  appropriated  by  a  body  of  men, 
however  pious  and  thoughtful,  who  resolve  to  accept  no* 
thing  which  was  not  admitted  by  their  fathers  centuries 
before.  So  when  b'ght  begBu  to  dawn  on  the  world  once 
more,  and  the  clouds  to  withdraw  their  heavy  folds,  and 
the  noble  army  of  Greek  and  Roman  sages  or  poets  to 
come  out  of  their  recesses,  men  began  to  doubt,  for  the 
first  time,  whether  all  moral,  philosophical,  and  religious 
truth  were  contained  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  ^ese 
doubts  came  from  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  the  age. 
Thus  the  Church  was  assaulted  not  only  by  its  old  enemies, 
the  Flesh  and  the  Devil,  with  whom  it  knew  how  to  con- 
tend, but  also  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  against 
whom  some  new  device  was  to  be  tried.  Men,  wiser  and 
holier  than  the  Church  itself,  rose  up, — often  comingfrom 
its  own  bosom, — ^and  opened  their  dark  sayings.  Hence 
arose  two  parties ;  one  stood  on  authority,  and  adhered 
strictly  to  the  old  theological  formulas,  and  if  they  oould 
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not  find  expressed  therein  the  snm  of  wisdom  wUcIi  thej 
sought^  they  found  it  by  implication.  A  few  of  the  latter 
sort  of  this  classj  calling  a  certain  capricious  mysticism  to 
their  aid,  succeeded  marvellously  with  their  work.  They 
were  the  conservatists  of  that  time,  and  dealt  out,  with  a 
lavish  hand,  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  and  its  fire  and 
faggots  too,  against  all  who  dared  to  look  forward.  The 
other  party,  few  in  numbers,  but  often  mighty  in  talents, 
relied  on  no  authority,  however  great  and  good.  They 
referred  all  to  the  human  soul,  or  rather  to  the  spirit  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man.  Hence  they  deduced  their  doc- 
trines, and  hereby  they  formed  the  dogmas  they  accepted. 
To  them,  philosophy  was  more  than  history.  They  might 
not  disagree  with  the  creed  of  the  Church,  in  whose  bosom 
they  sometimes  continued  all  their  life  long,  but  their 
starting  point,  their  new  method,  their  spirit,  differed  en- 
tirely from  that  of  the  Church.  This  party  was  inclined 
to  rationalism,  as  the  other  was  to  a  vicious  sort  of  mys- 
ticism. Yet  diere  were  genuine  mystics  and  religious  men 
in  either  sect.  It  would  be  instructive,  as  well  as  curious, 
to  trace  the  gpradual  growth  of  Protestaiitism  in  the  middle 
^es, — coincident  as  it  was  with  the  spread  of  light, — ^but 
we  forbear.* 

Abelard  would  be  prominent  in  any  period  of  the  world's 
history ;  but  in  the  twelfth  centuiy  he  towers  above  his 
contemporaries  like  a  colossus.  He  went  back  to  the 
human  soul,  and  from  that  he  attempted  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  doctrines,  knowing  well,  that  while  men  rested 
on  truths  that  were  elementary  and  universal,  even  if  they 
should  doubt  the  Scriptures,  and  deny  the  Church,  they 
would  still  be  religious,  useful  to  their  fellows,  and  accept- 
able to  Gk)d.  Besides,  he  saw  Credulity  confounded  with 
Faith,  and  Superstition  mistaken  for  vital  Piety.  His  aim 
was  to  unite  Reason  and  Religion.  He  denied  that  we  can 
form  an  adequate  conception  of  Gbd,  or  express  his  nature, 
in  wordfl.t    He  attempted  to  explain  the  Trinity  in  a 

*  Among  thoee  who  oontribated  mott  powerAillj,  direetly  or  remotelir,  to 
this,  may  m  named  Scotus  Eriffena,  Gerbert,  (afterwards  Pope  Syhester  it.), 
Berengex,  or  Berengarins,  of  Toms.  (See  Lesslng's  Samtliche,  Werke,  Vol. 
XX.),  Lanfrane,  RcMcelin,  Anselm,  and  Abelard. 

t  To  judge  from  hii  remarks  on  this  point,  there  seems  to^be  a  striking  simi- 
larity between  him  and  HegeL 
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maiiDer  sufficiently  ortliodoz,  if  tihat  mystery  is  to  be 
explained  at  all,  and  the  profound  tmUi  it  covers,  bat  too 
ofteB  conceals,  also  is  to  be  pointed  out  and  explained. 
He  denied  free-will  to  God,  in  the  sense  ve  apply  that 
term  to  man,  who,  from  his  weakness  and  wickedness, 
mast  decide  between  conflicting  desires.  He  found  Tirtoe, 
like  Christian  excellence,  among  the  heathen  also,  who,  as 
well  aa  the  Jews,  received  revelations,  and  sometimes  had 
power  to  work  miracles.  Bat  the  doctrines  of  the  Ghnrch 
forbid  the  free  action  of  his  mind  in  this  direction,  and  so 
he  concluded  that  baptism  was  necessary  to  salvation  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  thougb  the  man  lived  a  life  never 
so  divine.  But  he  dwelt  with  great  delight  on  the  virtue 
of  some  of  the  heathens,  and  with  the  obvious  design  of 
shaming  the  hideous  sin  of  the  clergy  in  his  own  day.  He 
judged  virtue  by  its  motives,  not  by  its  actions ;  d^ned 
sin  aa  voluntary  action  opposed  to  God's  law.  He  spoke 
with  the  greatest  indignation  against  those  men  who  were 
frightened  by  fear  of  hell,  and  after  a  life  of  sin,  repenting 
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were  brought  before  the  Council  of  Soissons  (1121),  where 
his  obnoxious  book  (de  Theologia)  was  to  be  explained. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  a  ^eater  council,  at  Paris. 
Eere^  to  quell  the  alarm,  Abelard  threw  his  offensive  book 
into  the  fire,  knowing  well  that  this  act  would  recoil  upon 
his  enemies.  He  withdrew  to  a  cloister.  But  the  public 
condemned  his  opponents,  and  he  soon  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  Paris,  and  renewed  his  teachings  and  attacks  on 
the  wicked  lives  of  the  monks.  But,  getting  weary  of  this 
work, — as  hopeless  as  to  pick  up  all  tibe  sands  of  Sahara, 
— «nd  desiring  leisure  to  think  far  down  into  the  deep  of 
things,  he  retired  to  solitude  once  more.  Here  he  lived 
in  poverty  and  want.  But  pupils  came  to  be  taught.  The 
neighbourhood  was  filled  with  young  men.  A  great  en- 
thusiasm, wide  and  deep,  broke  out  in  his  favour.  His  doc- 
trines spread  far  and  wide.  The  watch-dog  of  the  Church 
awoke  from  his  brief  slumbers  at  Clairvaux,  and  began  his 
threatening  growl.  Bernard — ^the  Napoleon  of  the  twelfth 
century — ^was  more  formidable  than  all  other  opponents, 
bishops,  and  councils.  To  escape  the  imminent  danger, 
Abelard  accepted  the  post  of  Abbot  in  Brittany.  But  he 
could  not  be  silent,  and  here  likewise  his  hateful  doctrines 
were  taught,  and  rumours  of  Abelard' s  fame  went  up  like 
a  cloud,  and  extended  to  Clairvaux.  Bernard  "  eyed  him  ^' 
as  "  Saul  eyed  David.'*  He  warned  him,  in  letters,  to 
change  his  '^  manner  of  theologizing,'*  and  on  all  occasions 
cautioned  Abelard's  pupils  against  the  poison  of  their 
master's  doctrines.  He  was  not  a  man  to  sit  quietly  down 
and  thus  suffer  dictation,  though  from  '^  the  first  man  in 
the  century.'*  He  expressed  a  willingness  to  look  Ber- 
nard in  the  face,  and  argue  the  matter  in  the  synod  of 
Sens  (1140),  before  an  assembly  of  the  first  men  of  the 
nation.  He  called  on  his  thousands  of  scholars  to  come 
and  witness  his  triumph.  But  Bernard  declined  entering 
the  lists  with  the  first  dialectitian  of  the  age.  He  knew 
what  he  was  about, — the  artful  monk.  So  he  cunningly 
wrote, — that  precursor  of  the  Jesuits, — ^^he  would  not 
make  the  articles  of  faith  matters  of  dispute.**  No.  They 
rested  on  authority,  which  was  abandoned  soon  as  he  came 
down  into  a  fair  field.  He  wished  his  opponent's  doctrines 
to  be  compared  with  the  "  standard  *'  of  the  only  infallible 
Church.     Thus  the  accused  was  condemned  by  implication. 
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■pd  witlioat  a  Kearing.  Bat  it  is  easy  to  gainsay  sneh  m 
swift  rerdict  of  coQdemnatioii,aiid  Abe^rd's  reputation  roea 
biglier  even  than  before.  His  scbolars  boasted  that  even 
Bernard  dared  not  Tentnre  into  the  arena  with  their  master. 
So  it  became  necessary  for  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaox  to  make 
a  regxdar  attack,  and  risk  a  defeat,  or  else  leave  his  riral 
master  of  the  field.  So  he  came  to  the  conncil.  The  king 
was  present,  and  the  most  eminent  bishops,  abbots,  and 
clergymen  in  general ;  men  orer  whom  Bernard's  aa- 
thority  was  almost  despotic.  Abelard  knew  a  fair  hearing 
would  not  be  allowed  him.  Bernard  was  resolved  to  give 
him  no  chance  for  it,  and  laid  before  the  council  a  list  of 

r sages  carefully  culled  from  Abelard's  works,  and  flanked 
the  conBicting  doctrines  of  the  Chnrch.  Be  then  called 
on  the  accused  to  recant,  or  defend  the  pass^es.  Abelard 
was  silent,  and  the  oonncil  pronounced  the  obnoxiona  sen* 
tences  heretical.  But  belore  they  could  take  the  next 
step,  and  condemn  the  man  as  a  heretic,  he  appealed  to 
the  Pope.  No  sooner  was  this  done,  than  Bernard  wrote 
letters  to  the  Pope  and  the  nobles  of  Borne,  to  prcijadice 
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tliodox  fiidu  AU  Ids  bereiacal  doctrines  were  condemned, 
bat  no  care  was  taken  to  specify  which  were  heretical. 
Bernard's  condnct  in  this  aficdr  justifies  fully  the  sharp  and 
hitter  censure  of  Bayle  and  others,  whom  he  follows.  "  It 
13  certain,  that  he  had  very  great  talents,  and  a  great  deal 
of  leal;  but  some  pretend  that  his  zeal  made  him  too 
jealous  of  those  who  acquired  a  great  name  through  the 
stady  of  human  learning,  and  they  held  that  his  mild  and 
easy  temper  rendered  lum  too  credulous,  when  he  heard 
any  evil  reported  of  these  learned  persons.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  he  was  free  from  human  passions,  when  he 
made  it  his  business  to  cause  all  that  seemed  heterodox  to 
lum,  to  be  oyerwhelmed  with  anathemas.  But  it  is  very 
eas^  to  conceive,  that  his  good  reputation,  and  the  ardour 
wherewith  he  prosecuted  the  condemnation  of  his  adver- 
saries, surprised  the  judges,  and  made  the  accused  persons 
link  under  the  weight  of  these  irregular  proceedings." 
''They  do  not  do  him  justice,  who  call  him  only  a  hound, 
or  a  mastiff-dog ;  he  oaght  in  some  sense,  to  be  compared 
to  Nimrod,  and  styled  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord," 

Abelard's  scholars — especially  the  young  and  enthusi- 
astic part  of  them— defended  their  master,  with  the  keen 
wit  and  exquisite  sarcasm  for  which  the  French  were  re- 
markable, even  then.  But  the  philosopher  himself,  weary 
of  conflict,  worn  down  by  repeated  calamities,  yielded  to 
the  tide  of  trouble,  and  became  reconciled  with  the  Argus 
of  the  Church.  He  offered  to  strike  out  of  his  works 
whatever  offended  orthodox  ears,  and  to  renounce  both 
his  school  and  his  study. 

This  reconciliation — as  men  call  it — ^was  effected  by 
Peter  the  Venerable,  Abbot  of  Clugny,  who  received  Abe- 
lard  into  his  establishment,  where,  and  at  the  more  healthy 
cloister  of  Chalons  sur  la  Saone,  he  spent  the  brief  and 
bitter  remnant  of  his  days,  and  ended  a  life,  at  once  the 
brightest  and  most  sad  that  appears  in  the  middle  ages. 
Few  men  have  been  so  often  misjudged  and  abused  as  he. 
Fate  seemed  to  pursue  him  with  a  fiery  sword,  and  the 
furies — Ambition,  Hatred,  Pear — to   scourge  him   with 
their  bloody  scorpion  whip,  through   life.     Bernard  re- 
joiced that  he  had  reduced  that  eloquent  voice  to  silence, 
and  restored  tranquillity  to  the  Churches !     So  the  old 
Romans,  after  they  had  desolated  a  province,  "  proclaimed 
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peace,  vKere  they  had  made  only  Bolitnde."  Bat  thongii 
he  went  where  the  wicked  cease  &om  troubling,  Ua  spirit 
passed  into  the  ageH,  and  lives  even  now.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  kill  a  man,  or  to  shnt  him  up  in  a  cloister,  espe- 
cially if  he  ie  old,  or  constitutionally  timtd.  To  bom  % 
heretic  is  no  difficult  matter,  for  the  weakest  princes  h&re^ 
perhaps,  bamed  the  most.  But  to  suppress  heresy,  to 
stay  thought,  or  to  stop  truth  thereby,  Uie  world  has  not 
found  so  easy.  Bernard  could  cut  on  the  hydra's  head ; 
but  others  sprouted  anew.  What  was  personal  in  Abdard 
died,  or  faded  out  of  the  public  mind.  But  the  scorn  ol 
whatever  is  false ;  the  love  of  truth ;  the  desire  of  a  divine 
life, — burnt  in  many  a  young  heart,  like  a  fire  in  a  forest, 
and  would  not  be  put  down. 

Arnold  of  Brescia  was  among  these.  The  cormption  of 
the  clergy ;  the  strife  between  the  emperors  and  the  popes ; 
the  increasing  study  of  the  Roman  law  ;  the  general  ad- 
vance of  knowledge, — all  favoured  his  design  of  founding 
a  true  Church  on  the  earth,  which  could  offer  do  bribes. 
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Bat  ihese  felling  fruitless  to  the  ground,  he  tried  Conrad, 
Ids  old  enemy,  exhorting  him  to  revenge  the  Pope.  ''  Gird 
on  the  sword.  GKve  to  yourself,  as  Csesar^  what  is  CsBsar's, 
and  to  (jod,  what  is  God's/'  "God  forbid/'  says  he, 
"that  the  power  of  the  nation,  the  insolence  of  the  rabble, 
ahoald  hold  out  a  moment  before  the  eyes  of  the  monarch." 
Bernard  exerted  himself  with  all  his  might  to  sustain  his 
fiiend  in  the  chair  of  the  Church.  Meantime,  a  great  event 
WIS  gathering  in  the  future,  and  coming  near  at  hand. 
The  mountain  once  produced  a  mouse,  as  the  story  goes ; 
bat  here,  several  mice  produced  a  mountain.  The  occasion 
of  a  new  crusade  was  as  follows.  Louis  the  Seventh  of 
France  felt  some  natural  compunctions  of  conscience  for 
ike  cruelties  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  the  war  against  Theo- 
bald of  Champagne.  He  hoped  to  efface  the  old  crime,  by 
engaging  in  a  new  war,  at  the  command  of  the  Church, 
and  thus  wash  the  old  blood  from  his  hands,  in  the  fresh 
stream  of  so  many  lives.  A  crusade  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury,— ^it  stirred  men*s  hearts,  as  a  line  of  gas  packets  to 
the  moon  would  do  in  our  day.  We  know  not  who  first 
proposed  the  ^ew  enterprise,  but  Bernard  caught  readily 
at  the  idea,  and  called  on  the  Pope  to  summon  all  Chris- 
tendom to  the  work.  Eugene  the  Third  knew  as  well  as 
Lord  Chatham,  that  when  a  brilliant  war  bums  in  the  dis- 
tance, men  will  not  look  at  grievances  they  suflTer  at  home. 
So  he  readily  favoured  a  plan  which  would  strengthen  his 
own  hands. 

At  that  day  it  was  easy  to  raise  armies.  Especially  was 
it  easy  to  raise  armies  for  a  crusade.  There  have'always  been 
sinners  enough  in  the  world ;  sinners,  too,  who  wished  their 
guilt  might  be  wiped  off  all  at  once,  and  they  be  cleansed 
of  their  old  leprosy  without  trouble,  by  a  single  plunge 
into  the  Jordan.  The  Pope  promised  that  all  sins,  how- 
ever great,  however  numerous  and  deeply  ingrained,  should 
be  all  wiped  out  for  those  who  engaged  in  the  crusade,  on 
condition  that  they  repented, — which  was  easily  done, 
and  cost  nothing, — and  joined  the  expedition  with  good 
motives. 

A  council  was  held  on  Easter-day.  But  the  castle  at 
Bezelay,  where  it  had  met,  would  not  hold  the  retainers  of 
the  Church  militant.  The  assembly  adjourned  to  a  field. 
Here  the  king  appeared  on  a  stage,  with  the  sign  of  the 
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croas  on  Ida  back.  Bernard  waa  beside  biiQi  and  address- 
iDg  the  multitude,  he  poured  out  each  a  molten  tide  of 
words,  eloquent  and  pereuasive,  that  the  assembly^  yielded 
to  his  counsels,  and  shoated,  till  all  rung  again, — -To  thi 
Cbosb'I  To  the  Cboss  I  Meanwhile, — says  the  monkiBh 
chronicler, — the  holy  abbot  wrought  miracles  more  plen- 
teous than  erer.  Miracles  became  the  order  of  the  day, 
almost  of  the  hour ;  for  not  only  "  was  no  day  without  its 
miracle;"  but  "  one  day  he  wrought  twenty.  Men,  blind 
from  their  birth,  received  sight;  the  lame  walked;  men, 
withered  up,  became  fresh  again  at  his  word ;  the  dumb 
spake ;  the  deaf  heard, — divine  grace  supplying  what  na- 
ture lacked.  Bernard's  zeal  burned  like  a  rocket,  kindling 
as  it  rose.  He  declaimed  with  fiery  eloquence,  and  wrote 
letters,  and  preached,  and  watched,  and  fasted,  and  prayed, 
to  a  degree  almost  exceeding  belief.  But  the  moat  at- 
tenuated body  sometimes  becomes  powerfiil  under  the 
pressure  of  a  giant  will.  He  laboured  with  good  effect ; 
for  he  soon  writes  in  triomph  to  the  Pope :  "  The  cities 
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]u8  time.  .  But  on  Christmas-day^  after  settling  some  diffi. 

cohies,  and  healing  some  dissensions  among  the  great  men 

of  Oermany,  he  exhorted  the  nobles  and  emperor  to  the 
work.   Three  days  later^  in  private^  he  advised  the  emperor 
to  accept  so  easy  a  penance^  and  wash  out  his  many  sins. 
Soon  after^  he  celebrated  the  mass  before  the  courts  and 
imezpectedly  deliyered  a  sermon  relating  to  the  crusade. 
At  ue  end  of  the  ceremony^  he  went  to  the  emperor^  in  the 
dmrch.    He  addressed  Inm  as  though  he  was  a  private 
man;  described  the  last  judgment^  and  the  consternation 
of  a  man  unable  to  give  God  an  answer,  if  he  had  not  done 
liis  beet.  He  spoke  of  Conrad's  blessing,  his  wealth,  power, 
strength  of  body  and  mind.     Conrad  burst  into  tears,  and 
sobbed  forth,  **  I  am  ready  to  serve  him.    He  himself  ex- 
horts me.''    A  scream  of  joy  followed,  from  all  who  filled 
the  church.    Bernard  took  a  consecrated  banner  from  the 
altar,  and  placed  it  in  Conrad's  hands,  and  the  work  was 
done.* 

After  the  crusade  was  fairly  on  its  feet,  and  the  last  strag- 
gler  of  the  army  was  out  of  sight,  Bernard  returned  to  his 
cloister,  and  his  old  work,  hunting  heretics;  and  no  English 
squire  ever  loved  to  unearth  an  otter,  better  than  the  good 
abbot  to  scent  a  heretic,  and  drive  him  out  of  the  Church. 
He  found  no  lack  of  employment  in  this  agreeable  occupa- 
tion. The  spirit  of  Abelard  was  not  yet  laid.  It  stood  in 
the  background  of  the  Church,  and  made  mouths  at  the 
crusade ;  nay,  at  orthodoxy  itself.  Protean  in  its  nature, 
it  assumed  all  manner  of  forms,  most  frightful  to  Catholic 
believers.  The  metaphysics  of  the  Trinity  opened  a  wide 
field  for  philosophical  inquiry  and  speculation.  The  Cer- 
berus of  Heresy  bayed  loud  at  the  Church.  Nominalism, 
Realism,  and  Scholasticism,  all  were  at  feud,  and  each  en- 
gendered its  band  of  heretics.  Among  these  was  Gilbert 
of  Poictiers, — often  called  Porretanus, — a  man  allied  to 
Abelard  by  a  kindred  love  of  philosophy,  but  differing 
widely  from  his  conclusions.  Though  a  bishop,  he  was 
soon  accused  before  the  Pope,  and  Bernard  was  easily  put 

*  The  following  sentence,  from  his  appeal  to  the  Gennan  nation,  is  curious, 
and  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style  of  address  :  **  The  earth  trembles  and  quakes 
beeaose  the  God  of  Heaven  is  afraid  he  shall  lose  his  land ;  his  land,  1  say, 
where  the  Word  of  the  Heavenly  Father  was  affianced  for  more  than  twenty 
yean,  teaching  and  conversing  with  men,— his  land,  glorified  by  his  miracles, 
ttnctifted  by  Iub  blood,"  At. 
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upon  tihe  Bcect.  He  accused  Gilbert  in  a  coimcil  at  PariMf 
bat  he  found  more  than  Iiia  eqaal,  for  Grilbert  could  "pany, 
pass,  and  ward,"  and  was  well  skilled  in  the  dazzling  fenm 
of  dialectics.  He  wonld  not  be  silent,  like  Abela^;  bo 
hod  all  the  weapons  of  logic  at  command ;  coold  qnote 
councils  and  fathers  readily  as  the  paternoster  or  decalogue, 
and,  what  was  still  more  important  in  that  crisis,  kUJrimda 
and  pupih  were  great  men ;  some  of  them  cardinals,  whOj 
however,  were  fearful  of  offending  Bernard.  The  whole 
affair  was  referred  to  the  great  council  at  Rheims.  Whm 
the  dispute  had  outlasted  the  patience  of  the  Pope  and  the 
cardinals,  the  latter  said,  "We will  now  decide."  Where- 
upon Bernard,  fearing  the  resnlt,  hastily  collected  hia 
fnenda,  telling  them,  wiat  "  Gilbert  most  be  put  down." 
So  they  drew  np  a  paper,  condemning  him,  and  sent  it 
to  the  Pope,  for  whom  it  was  a  cake  of  the  right  leaven. 
But  the  cardinals  were  very  justly  offended  because  the  Po|ie 
had  violated  justice,  andpreferred  the  opinion  of  one  own 
to  the  united  couni^.     The  head  of  the  Church  knew  not 
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temporaries ;  they  were  too  far  above  them  for  their  sjm- 
uthy^  too  far  before  them  for  their  comprehension.  No 
doabt  these  men  were  often  mistaken,  fanatical;  their 
minds  overclonded,  and  their  hearts  filled  with  bigotry. 
Still,  it  is  in  them  that  we  find  the  religion  of  the  age.  The 
Teriest  tyro  in  ecclesiastical  history  knows  that  the  true 
life  of  God  in  the  soul,  from  the  third  century  downwards, 
bas  displayed  itself  out  of  the  established  Church,  and  not 
in  it.  It  wonld  be  both  curious  and  instructive  to  trace 
the  growth  of  Protestantism  from  Paul  down  to  Luther, 
afld  notice  the  various  phases  it  assumed,  of  mysticism  or 
ntionalismj  as  the  heart  or  the  head  uttered  the  protest, 
and  consider  the  treatment  it  met  with  from  men  of  a  few 
good  rules,  of  much  ambition,  and  little  elevation  of  cha- 
Tacter.  The  mass  of  men  is  too  often  eager  to  punish  both 
such  as  loiter  in  the  rear,  and  such  as  hurry  in  the  front, — 
especially  the  latter.  Perhaps  this  contagion  of  heresy, 
this  epidemic  of  non-conformity,  like  Christianity  itself, 
came  from  the  East,  where  every  religion  that  has  taken 
&  strong  hold  of  the  heart  has  had  its  homo.  The  Gnostics 
and  Manicheans,  and  men  of  more  mystical  piety,  for  whom 
the  blind  orthodoxy  of  the  Church  ofiered  little  atti*ac- 
tion, — ^these  men  fattened  the  Christian  soil  with  their 
blood,  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries.  Their 
bones  fell  still  ifcre  abundantly  in  the  two  ages  that  fol- 
lowed. But,  in  countries  where  Christianity  was  newly 
introduced,  the  obnoxious  sects  took  root,  and  flourished. 
The  tumults  of  the  tenth  centuiy  brought  them  to  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.  Heresy  spread  like  the  plague ;  no 
one  knows  how,  or  by  whom  it  is  propagated.  Rather  lot 
us  say.  Truth  passes,  like  morning,  from  land  to  land,  and 
men,  who  all  night  long  have  read  with  bleared  eyes  l)y  the 
candle  of  tradition,  wonder  at  the  light  which  strc^ams 
through  the  crevice  of  window  and  wall.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  these  "heretical  doctrines^'  were  still  more  coni- 
Dion.  The  headsman^s  axe  gleamed  over  many  a  Christian 
Deck,  But  the  neck  of  Heresy  was  not  cut  off;  for  in  the 
twelfth  century  there  were  still  some  to  be  done  to  death. 
It  is  sad  to  reflect,  that  every  advance  in  science,  art,  free- 
dom, and  religion,  has  been  bought  with  the  best  hearts 
that  ever  beat,  who  have  poured  out  the  stream  of  tlieir 
lives,  and  thus  formed  a  deep,  wide  channel  of  blood,  which 
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has  npbome  and  carried  forward  the  ark  of  Hnmanity,  Li- 
berty, and  Truth,  from  the  dawn  of  thiogs  till  this  day.  On 
every  lofty  path,  where  man  treada  securely  now,  naked 
feet  have  bled,  as  they  trampled  the  flint  into  duat.  How 
many  forenmners  leave  their  heroic  heads  in  a  chai^er; 
and  even  tho  Saviour  must  hang  npctn  the  cross,  before 
men  can  be  redeemed.  In  Bernard's  time,  these  reformers 
camo  to  a  world  lying  in  wickedness ;  they  came  to  priesti, 
still  more  wicked,  who  attempted  to  heal  the  world  Iqr 
church  ceremonies,  theological  dof^as,  councils,  and  con- 
vents, and  "  communion  in  one  kind."  There  were  afrtr 
who  wished  to  fall  back  on  morality  and  religion.  They 
counted  the  Bible  as  the  finite  stream,  that  comes  from  the 
infinite  source,  and  waters  the  gardens  of  the  earth.  They 
took  their  stand  on  primitive  ChristiaQity ;  when  they 
spoke,  it  was  from  heart  to  heart,  and  so  the  common 
people  hoard  them  gladly. 

We  himent  to  say,  that  Bernard,  great  man  as  he  was, 
good  and  pious  as  we  know  him  to  have  been,  set  his  face 
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ma;  their  sotils  are  brought  into  the  dreadfol  judgments 
of  God,  not  reconciled  by  penance,  not  confirmed  by 
iikiiig  the  Last  Supper/^  Tet,  even  among  these  heretics, 
Bernard  was  nearly  all-powerful.  He  came  to  the  city 
Albigeois,  the  head-quarters  of  these  men,  and  did  won- 
ders. The  following  anecdote  exhibits  the  character  of 
the  Saint,  and  the  i^e.  He  once  preached  against  the 
heretics  at  Toulouse,  and,  finishing  his  sermon,  mounted 
bis  horse  to  ride  off.  In  presence  of  the  crowd,  one  of 
the  dissenters  said,  "  Your  horse,  good  abbot,  is  fatter 
md  better  fed  than  the  beast  of  our  master,  much  as  you 
say  against  Him.*'  "  I  do  not  deny  it,^^  said  Bernard,  with 
a  friendly  look ;  "  it  is  the  nature  of  the  beast  to  be  fat ; 
not  by  our  horses,  but  by  ourselves,  are  we  to  be  judged 
before  God.''  He  then  laid  bare  his  neck,  and  showed, 
naked,  his  meagre  and  attenuated  breast.  This  was,  for 
the  public,  the  most  perfect  confutation  of  the  heretic  ! 

Bat  we  must,  however  unwilling,  hasten  from  these 
scenes.  In  1148,  Pope  Eugene  visited  Bernard  in  the 
cloister  at  Clairvaux,  and  remained  with  him  some  time. 
It  was  a  beautiful  homage  from  the  conventional  Head  of 
the  Church  to  a  poor  monk,  whom  piety,  zeal,  and  great- 
ness of  soul,  had  raised  above  all  the  heroes  of  convention. 
Bishop  Malachias,  who  had  done  a  great  work  in  Ireland, 
came  to  lay  his  bones  at  Clairvaux.  But  bitter  disappoint- 
ment came  at  last  upon  Bernard.  The  crusade  for  which 
he  had  preached,  and  prophesied,  and  worked  miracles, 
and  travelled  over  half  Europe,  was  a  failure.  Its  ruin  was 
total.  Half-smothered  invectiveS  and  fierce  denunciations 
arose  against  him.  All  his  predictions  fell  to  the  ground  : 
the  miracles  he  wrought,  the  vaunting  boast  and  fiery 
words  he  had  uttered  came  back  on  the  head  of  the  poor 
monk,  mingled  with  the  scorn  of  the  nations.  He  had 
sophistry  enough  to  refer  the  calamity  to  the  sins  of  the 
crusaders.  But  this  availed  little,  for  he  had  promised 
their  sins  should  be  forgiven,  and  expressly  called  noto- 
rious sinners  to  the  task.  So  he  laid  the  blame  upon  the 
Almighty,  who  had  assigned  him  his  mission,  gave  him 
the  promise,  and  "  confirmed  it  by  miracles.^^ 

Weary  and  disappointed,  the  poor  abbot  betook  himself 
to  finish  his  greatest  literary  work,  the  celebrated  treatise 
^  Consideratione,  a  sort  of  manual  for  the  popes,  giving  a 
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picture  of  an  ideal  pope,  a  book  of  Ho  small  merit.  This 
was  the  latest  work  of  bis  life,  and  its  concluding  lines 
flowed  forth  from  lips  longing  to  give  up  the  ghost.  Hia 
□aefulness  continued  to  the  last.  His  letters  went  on  aa 
usual ;  he  exhorted  his  friends  and  pupils.  But  the  shadow 
of  defeat  was  on  the  man.  It  grew  thicker  and  blacker 
each  day.  His  letter  to  Andreas,  written  shortly  before 
his  death,  shows  how  a  monk  can  feel,  and  a  man,  whose 
word  then  shook  the  world,  can  be  overcome.  All  hia  lifb 
long  he  had  looked  to  the  west  and  found  no  comfort,  as 
the  rising  luminary  shed  new  day  over  the  world.  But 
even  on  his  death-bed,  cast  down  as  he  was,  he  gave 
proofs  of  that  mysterious  power  the  soul  exerts  over  those 
decaying  elements  which  it  gathers  about  itself,  a  power 
remarkably  shown  in  his  whole  life.  While  sick  almost 
to  death]  scarce  any  strength  left  in  him,  Hillin,  Arch- 
bishop of  Friers,  came  to  ask  him  to  mediate  between  the 
people  of  Metz  and  the  nobility  of  the  neighbonrbood. 
Bernard  arose  from  his  bed;  forgot  his  weakness ;  forgot 
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friends^  standing  around  him^  to  the  chorus  of  angels 
chanting  continually^  with  Christ  at  their  head.  Happy 
fliat  soul^  which  rises  by  the  excellent  grace  of  its  own 
merits;  which  is  followed  by  the  pious  vows  of  friends, 
and  drawn  upwards  by  holy  desire  for  things  above. 
Happy  that  transition  from  labour  to  rest ;  from  expecta- 
tion to  enjoyment  of  the  reward ;  from  the  battle  to  the 
triomph;  from  death  to  life;  from  faith  to  knowledge; 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  his  own  home ;  from  the  world  to 
tte  Father.'' 

In  stature  Saint  Bernard  was  a  little  below  the  common 
standard ;  his  hair  of  a  flaxen  colour :  his  beard  somewhat 
reddish,  but  both  became  gray  as  he  grew  old.  The 
might  of  the  man  was  shown  in  his  countenance.  Tet  his 
&ce  had  a  peculiar  cheerfulness,  more  of  heaven  than  of 
eardi,  and  his  eye  at  once  expressed  the  serpent's  wisdom 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  dove.  It  was  indifierent  to  him 
whether  he  drank  oil,  or  wine,  or  water.  He  was  dead  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  to  all  sensual  delights.  He 
could  walk  all  day  by  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  and  never  see 
it.  In  summing  up  his  character,  we  must  allow  him 
great  acuteness  of  insight ;  a  force  of  will,  great  and 
enduring  almost  beyond  belief, — a  will  like  that  of  Han- 
nibal, or  Simeon  the  Stylite,  which  shrunk  at  no  difficulty, 
and  held  out  Promethean  to  the  end.  He  was  zealous  and 
self-denying ;  but  narrow  in  his  self-denial,  and  a  bigot  in 
his  zeal.  He  was  pious, — beautifully  pious, — but  supersti- 
tious withal.  In  a  formal  age,  no  man  loved  forms  better 
than  he,  or  clung  closer  to  the  letter  when  it  served  his 
end.    His  writings   display   a  masculine   good   sense ;  * 

•  Hia  works  are,  744  Letters ;  numerous  Sermons  on  all  the  Sundays  and 
FestiTals  in  the  year ;  86  Sermons  on  the  Canticles  ;  a  Treatise,  in  five  books, 
de  Consideratione  ;  another,  de  Ofiicio  Episcoporum,  de  Praicepto  et  Dispensa- 
tione ;  Apologia  ad  Gulielmum  Abbatum ;  this  contains  some  of  his  sharpest 
rebukes  of  the  monks  and  clergy.  De  laude  Novaa  Milita*,  i.  e.  the  new  order 
of  knights  templars.  De  gradious  humilitatis  ct  superbix,  de  gratia  et  libcro 
arhitrio,  de  baptismo,  de  erroribus  Petri  Abelardi.  De  Vita  S.  Malachia?,  de 
CantiL  Besides  these,  there  are  many  works  attributed  to  him,  which  belong 
to  others,  known  or  unknown.  Such  are  the  famous  "  Meditations  of  St  Ber- 
nard," which  are  sometimes  printed  in  English  in  the  same  volume  with  Saint 
Augustine's  Meditations.  >o  writer  of  the  middle  ages  has  been  so  popular  as 
liernard.  His  works  were  read  extensively  before  the  art  of  printing  was  in- 
Tented,  and  have  often  been  published  since  then.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
MabiUon,  Paris,  1719,  2  vols,  folio.  A  new  edition  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished (Paris  1838,  4  toU.  8vo),  which  we  have  not  examined.     Besides,  he 
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great  acquaintance  with  the  Scripturea,  which  he  quotes  in 
every  paragraph,  and  with  Augustine  and  Ambrose,  "  with 
whom  he  would  agree  right  or  wrong."*  He  hated  all 
tyranny  but  the  tyranny  of  the  Church.  Yet  hia  heart 
was  by  nature  gentle ;  he  could  take  pains  to  rescue  a  hea 
from  the  hawk ;  but  would  yet  bum  men  at  the  stake  for 
explaining  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  He  was  as  ambi- 
tious as  CsBsar ;  not  that  he  cared  for  the  circnmstuioe 
and  trappings  of  authority,  but  he  lored  power  for  itself, 
as  an  end.  All  the  wax  of  Hymettua  could  not  close  his 
ears  against  this  syren,  not  a  whole  Anticyra  heal  his 
madness.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  new  light  came 
streaming  upon  the  world.  But  he  called  on  men  to  close 
their  shutters  and  stir  their  fires.  Greek  and  Roman 
letters,  then  beginning  their  glorious  career  in  modem 
times,  he  bated  as  profane,  and  never  dreamed  of  the  won- 
ders they  were  to  effect  for  art,  science,  religion,  yea, 
for  Christianity  itself.     He  was  a  man  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
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His  pradacal  tendency  was  lead  to  tlie  wings  of  mystical 
oontemplation,  and  the  very  strength  of  his  will  prevented 
him  bom  seeing  Tmth  as  other  mystics,  all  absorbed  in 
oontemplation.  Yet  he  was  a  great  man,  and  without 
Um  the  world  would  not  have  been  what  it  is.  Well  does 
lie  deserve  the  praise  of  Luther,  ''  If  there  ever  was  a 
pious  monk,  it  was  Saint  Bernard/' 


THOUGHTS  ON  LABOUR.* 

''God  has  given  each  man  a  back  to  be  clothed,  a 
moaUi  to  be  filled,  and  a  pair  of  hands  to  work  with.'' 
And  since  wherever  a  mouth  and  a  back  are  created,  a 
pur  of  hands  also  is  provided,  the  inference  is  unavoid- 
able, that  the  hands  are  to  be  used  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  mouth  and  the  back.  Now  as  there  is  one  mouth  to 
each  pair  of  hands,  and  each  mouth  must  be  filled,  it 
follows  quite  naturally,  that  if  a  single  pair  of  hands  re- 
fuses to  do  its  work,  then  the  mouth  goes  hungry,  or, 
which  is  worse,  the  work  is  done  by  other  hands.  In  the 
one  case,  the  supply  failing,  an  inconvenience  is  sufiered, 
and  the  man  dies ;  in  the  other  he  eats  and  wears  the 
earnest  of  another  man's  work,  and  so  a  wrong  is  inflicted. 
The  law  of  nature  is  this,  "  If  a  man  will  not  work,  nei- 
ther shall  he  eat/'  Still  further,  God  has  so  beautifully 
woven  together  the  web  of  life,  with  its  warp  of  Fate,  and 
its  woof  of  Freewill,  that  in  addition  to  the  result  of  a 
nian's  duty,  when  faithfully  done,  there  is  a  satisfaction 
and  recompense  in  the  very  discharge  thereof.  In  a 
rational  state  of  things.  Duty  and  Delight  travel  the  same 
foad,  sometimes  hand  in  hand.  Labour  has  an  agreeable 
end,  in  the  result  we  gain ;  but  the  means  also  are  agree- 
able, for  there  are  pleasures  in  the  work  itself.  These 
^expected  compensations,  the  gratuities  and  stray  gifts 
of  Heaven,  are  scattered  abundantly  in  life.     Thus  the 
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kindness  of  onr  friends,  the  love  of  onr  children,  is  of  it- 
self  worth  a  thousand  times  all  the  pains  we  take  on  tiieir 
account.  Labour,  in  like  manner,  has  a  reflective  action, 
and  gives  the  working  man  a  blessing  over  and  above  the 
natu^l  result  which  he  looked  for.  The  duty  of  labour  is 
written  on  a  man's  body ;  in  the  stout  muscle  of  the  arm 
and  the  delicate  machinery  of  the  hand.  That  it  is  con- 
genial to  our  nature,  appears  from  the  alacrity  with  which 
children  apply  themselves  to  it,  and  find  pleasure  in  the 
work  itself,  without  regard  to  its  use.  The  young  duck 
does  not  more  naturally  betake  itself  to  the  water,  than 
the  boy  to  the  work  which  goes  on  around  him.  There 
is  some  work,  which  even  the  village  sluggard  and  the 
city  fop  love  to  do,  and  that  only  can  they  do  well.  These 
two  latter  facts  show  that  labour,  in  some  degree,  is  no 
less  a  pleasure  than  a  duty,  and  prove,  that  man  is  not  hj 
nature  a  lazy  animal  who  is  forced  by  hunger  to  dig  and 
spin. 

Yet  there  are  some  who  count  labour  a  curse  and  a 
punishment.  They  regard  the  necessity  of  work  as  the 
greatest  evil  brought  on  us  by  the  ''Fall/'  as  a  curse 
that  will  cling  to  our  last  sand.  Many  submit  to  this 
yoke,  and  toil,  and  save,  in  hope  to  leave  their  posterity 
out  of  the  reach  of  this  primitive  curse  I 

Others,  still  more  foolish,  regard  it  as  a  disgrace. 
Young  men, — ^the  children  of  honest  parents,  who  living 
by  their  manly  and  toil-hardened  hands,  bear  up  the  bar- 
then  of  the  world  on  their  shoulders,  and  eat  with  thank- 
ful hearts  their  daily  bread,  won  in  the  sweat  of  their  face, 
— are  ashamed  of  their  fathers'  occupation,  and  forsaking 
the  plough,  the  chisel,  or  the  forge,  seek  a  livelihood  in 
what  is  sometimes  named  a  more  respectable  and  genteel 
vocation ;  that  is,  in  a  calling  which  demands  less  of  the 
hands  than  their  fathers'  hardy  craft,  and  quite  often  less 
of  the  head  likewise ;  for  that  imbecility  which  drives  men 
to  those  callings  has  its  seat  mostly  in  a  higher  region 
than  the  hands.  Affianced  damsels  beg  their  lovers  to 
discover  (or  invent)  some  ancestor  in  buckram  who  did 
not  work.  The  Sophomore  in  a  small  college  is  ashamed 
of  his  father  who  wears  a  blue  frock,  and  his  dusty  brother 
who  toils  with  the  saw  and  the  axe.  These  men,  after  they 
have  wiped  off  the  dirt  and  the  soot  of  their  early  Ufe, 
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loinetimes  become  arrant  coxcombs,  and  standing  like  the 
huiia  of  Hermes  without  hands^  having  only  a  mouth, 
Bake  frees  at  suoh  as  continue  to  serve  the  state  by  plain 
imdiwork.  Some  one  relates  an  anecdote,  which  illus- 
tntes  quite  plainly  this  foolish  desire  of  young  men  to 
fire  without  work.  It  happened  in  one  of  our  large  towns, 
Aat  a  shopkeeper  and  a  blacksmith,  both  living  in  the 
same  street,  advertised  for  an  apprentice  on  the  same  day. 
In  a  given  time  fifty  beardless  youngsters  applied  to  the 
baberdasher,  and  not  one  to  the  smith.  But  that  story 
bag  a  terrible  moral,  namely,  that  forty-and-nine  out  of  the 
fi%  were  disappointed  at  tiie  outset. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  notion  of  labour  being 
disgraceful  was  confined  to  vain  young  men,  and  giddy 
maidens  of  idle  habits  and  weak  heads,  for  then  it  would 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  diseases  of  early  life,  which 
we  know  must  come,  and  rejoice  when  our  young  friends 
have  happily  passed  through  it,  knowing  it  is  one  of  "  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,'^  but  is  not  very  grievous,  and 
comes  but  once  in  the  lifetime.  This  aversion  to  labour, 
this  notion  that  it  is  a  curse  and  a  disgrace,  this  selfish 
desire  to  escape  from  the  general  and  natural  lot  of  man, 
is  the  sacramental  sin  of  "  the  better  class ''  in  our  great 
cities.  The  children  of  the  poor  pray  to  be  rid  of  work  ; 
and  what  son  of  a  rich  man  learns  a  trade,  or  tills  the  soil 
with  his  own  hands  ?  Many  men  look  on  the  ability  to 
be  idle  as  the  most  desirable  and  honourable  ability. 
They  glory  in  being  the  mouth  that  consumes,  not  the 
hand  that  works.  Yet  one  would  suppose  a  man  of  use- 
less hands  and  idle  head,  in  the  midst  of  God's  world, 
where  each  thing  works  for  all,  in  the  midst  of  the  toil 
and  sweat  of  the  human  race,  must  needs  make  an  apology 
for  his  sloth,  and  would  ask  pardon  for  violating  the  com- 
mon law,  and  withdrawing  his  neck  from  the  general  yoke 
of  humanity.  Still  more  does  he  need  an  apology,  if  he  is 
active  only  in  getting  into  his  hands  the  result  of  others' 
work.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  man  who  is  rich  enough  to 
be  idle,  values  himself  on  his  leisure ;  and  what  is  worse, 
others  value  him  for  it.  Active  men  must  make  a  shame- 
faced excuse  for  being  busy,  and  working  men  for  their 
toil,  as  if  business  and  toil  were  not  the  duty  of  all,  and 
the  support  of  the  world.     In  certain  countries  men  are 
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divided  horizontally  into  two  classes,  the  men  who  WOBX 
and  the  men  who  bulk,  and  the  latter  deHpise  the  emplov- 
ment  of  the  former  as  mean  and  degmdin^.  It  ia  the 
slave's  duty  to  plough,  said  a  Heathen  poet,  and  a  tre^ 
man's  business  to  enjoy  at  leisure  the  &uit  of  that  plough- 
ing. This  same  foolish  notion  finds  favoor  with  maar 
here.  It  is  a  remnant  of  those  barbarous  times  when  aU 
labour  was  performed  by  serfs  and  bondsmen,  and  exemp- 
tion from  toil  was  the  exclusive  sign  of  tJie  freeboro. 
But  this  notion,  that  labour  is  disgraceful,  conflicts  ai 
sharply  with  our  political  institutions,  as  it  does  witJt 
common  sense,  and  the  law  God  baa  writ  on  man.  Aa 
old  author,  centuries  before  Christ,  was  so  far  enlightened 
on  this  point,  as  to  see  the  true  dignity  of  manual  work) 
and  to  say,  "  God  is  well  pleased  with  honest  works;  lie 
suffers  the  labouring  man,  who  ploughs  the  earth  by  night 
and  day,  to  call  his  life  most  noble.  If  he  is  good  and 
true,,  he  offers  continual  sacrifice  to  God,  and  is  not  so 
lustrous  in  his  dress  as  in  his  heart." 
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akl  such  as  defend  a  state  with  arms^  or  those  who  collect 
m  their  hands  the  result  of  Asiatic  or  American  industry ; 
iNit  pass  by  with  contempt  the  men  who  rear  com  and 
cMe,  and  weave  and  spin,  and  fish  and  build  for  the  whole 
Imiiian  race.  Yet,  if  the  state  of  labour  were  so  hard  and 
Samcefcl  as  some  fancy,  the  sluggard  in  fine  raiment, 
mdthat  trim  figure — which,  like  the  lilies  in  the  Scripture, 
nei&er  toils  uor  spins,  and  is  yet  clothed  in  more  glory 
than  Solomon — ^would  both  bow  down  before  colliers  and 
brmeers,  and  bless  them  as  the  benefactors  of  the  race. 
Christianity  has  gone  still  farther,  and  makes  a  man^s 
greatness  consist  in  the  amount  of  service  he  renders  to  the 
world.  Certainly  he  is  the  most  honourable  who,  by  his 
head  or  his  hand,  does  the  greatest  and  best  work  for  his 
laoe.  The  noblest  soul  the  world  ever  saw,  appeared  not 
in  die  ranks  of  the  indolent ;  but  "  took  on  hun  the  form 
of  a  servant,''  and  when  he  washed  his  disciples'  feet, 
meant  something  not  very  generally  understood,  perhaps, 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Now,  manual  labour,  though  an  unavoidable  duty,  though 
designed  as  a  blessing,  and  naturally  both  a  pleasure  and 
a  dignity,  is  oft^  abused,  till,  by  its  terrible  excess,  it 
becomes  really  a  punishment  and  a  curse.  It  is  only  a 
proper  amount  of  work  that  is  a  blessing.  Too  much  of 
it  wears  out  the  body  before  its  time ;  cripples  the  mind, 
debases  the  soul,  blunts  the  senses,  and  chills  the  affec- 
tions. It  makes  a  man  a  spinning-jenny,  or  a  plough- 
ing-machine,  and  not  "  a  being  of  a  large  discourse,  that 
looks  before  and  after.''  He  ceases  to  be  a  man,  and  be- 
comes a  thing. 

In  a  rational  and  natural  state  of  society, — that  is,  one 
in  which  every  man  went  forward  towards  the  true  end  he 
was  designed  to  reach ;  towards  perfection  in  the  use  of 
all  his  senses ;  towards  perfection  in  wisdom,  virtue,  affec- 
tion, and  religion, — labour  would  never  interfere  with  the 
coltore  of  what  is  best  in  each  man.  ^  His  daily  business 
would  be  a  school  to  aid  in  developing  the  whole  man, 
body  and  soul,  because  he  would  then  do  what  nature  fitted 
bim  to  do.  Then  his  business  would  be  really  his  calling. 
The  diversity  of  gifts  is  quite  equal  to  the  diversity  of  work 
to  be  done.   There  is  some  one  thing  which  each  man  can  do 
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with  pleasure,  and  better  than  any  other  man ;  because  he 
was  bom  to  do  it.  Then  all  men  would  labour^  each  at  his 
proper  vocation^  and  an  excellent  farmer  would  not  be 
spoiled  to  make  a  poor  lawyer,  a  blundering  physician,  or 
a  preacher  who  puts  the  world  asleep.  Then  a  small  body 
of  men  would  not  be  pampered  in  indolence,  to  grow  np 
into  gouty  worthlessness,  and  die  of  inertia;  nor  would 
the  large  part  of  men  be  worn  down  as  now  by  excessive 
toil  before  half  their  life  is  spent.  They  would  not  be  so 
severely  tasked  as  to  have  no  time  to  read,  think,  and  con- 
verse. When  he  walked  abroad,  the  labouring  man  would 
not  be  forced  to  catch  mere  transient  glimpses  of  the 
flowers  by  the  way-side,  or  the  stars  over  his  head,  as  the 
dogs,  it  is  said,  drink  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  running  while 
they  drink,  afraid  the  crocodiles  should  seize  them  if  they 
stop.  When  he  looked  from  his  window  at  the  landscape, 
Distress  need  not  stare  at  him  from  every  bush.  He  would 
then  have  leisure  to  cultivate  his  mind  and  heart  no  less 
than  to  do  the  world's  work. 

In  labour,  as  in  all  things  beside,  moderation  is  the  law. 
If  a  man  transgresses  a<id  becomes  intemperate  in  his 
work,  and  does  nothing  but  toil  with  the  hand,  he  must 
suffer.  We  educate  and  improve  only  the  faculties  we 
employ,  and  cultivate  most  what  we  use  the  ofbenest.  But 
if  some  men  are  placed  in  such  circumstances  that  they  can 
use  only  their  hands,  who  is  to  be  blamed  if  they  are 
ignorant,  vicious,  and,  in  a  measure,  without  God  ?  Cer 
tainly  not  they.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  notorious  as  the  sun  at 
noon-day,  that  such  are  the  circumstances  of  many  men. 
As  society  advances  in  refinement,  more  labour  is  needed 
to  supply  its  demands ;  for  houses,  food,  apparel,  and 
other  things,  must  be  refined  and  luxurious.  It  requires 
more  work,  therefore,  to  fill  the  mouth  and  clothe  the  back 
than  in  simpler  times.  To  aggravate  the  difficulty,  some 
escape  from  their  share  of  this  labour  by  superior  intelli- 
gence, shrewdness,  and  cunning ;  others  by  fraud  and  lies, 
or  by  inheriting  the  result  of  these  qualities  in  their  ances- 
tors. So  their  share  of  the  common  burthen,  thus  in- 
creased, must  be  borne  by  other  hands,  which  are  laden 
already  with  more  than  enough.  Still  further,  this  class 
of  mouths,  forgetting  how  hard  it  is  to  work,  and  not  bar* 
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ing  their  desires  for  tlie  result  of  laboar  checked  by  the 
sweat  necessary  to  satisfy  .them,  but  Uving  yicariously  by 
other  men's  hands,  refuse  to  be  content  with  the  simple 
gratification  of  their  natural  appetites.  So  Caprice  takes 
the  place  of  Nature,  and  must  also  be  satisfied.  Natural 
wants  are  few ;  but  to  artificial  desires  there  is  no  end. 
When  each  man  must  pay  the  ni^tural  price,  and  so  earn 
what  he  gets,  the  hands  stop  the  mouth,  and  the  soreness 
of  the  toil  corrects  the  excess  of  desire ;  and  if  it  do  not, 
none  has  cause  of  complaint,  for  the  man's  desire  is  allayed 
by  his  OWN  work.  Thus  if  Absalom  wishes  for  sweet  cakes, 
the  trouble  of  providing  them  checks  his  extravagant  or 
unnatural  appetite.  But  when  the  mouth  and  hand  are  on 
difierent  bodies,  and  Absalom  can  coax  his  sister,  or  bribe 
his  fiiend,  or  compel  his  slave,  to  furnish  him  dainties,  the 
natural  restraint  is  taken  from  appetite,  and  it  runs  to  ex- 
cess. Fancy  must  be  appeased ;  peevishness  must  be 
qnieted ;  and  so  a  world  of  work  is  needed  to  bear  the 
burthens  which  those  men  bind  and  lay  on  men's  shoul- 
ders, but  will  not  move  with  one  of  their  fingers.  The 
class  of  mouths  thus  commits  a  sin,  which  the  class  of 
hands  must  expiate. 

Thus,  by  the  treachery  of  one  part  of  society  in  avoiding 
their  share  of  the  work,  by  their  tyranny  in  increasing  the 
burthen  of  the  world,  an  evil  is  produced  quite  unknown 
in  a  simpler  state  of  life,  and  a  man  of  but  common  capa- 
cities not  bom  to  wealth,  in  order  to  ensure  a  subsistence 
for  himself  and  his  family,  must  work  with  his  hands  so 
large  a  part  of  his  time,  that  nothing  is  left  for  intellectual, 
moral,  aesthetic,  and  religious  improvement.  He  cannot 
look  at  the  world,  talk  with  his  wife,  read  his  Bible,  nor 
pray  to  God,  but  Poverty  knocks  at  the  door,  and  hurries 
him  to  his  work.  He  is  rude  in  mind  before  he  begins  his 
work,  and  his  work  does  not  refine  him.  Men  have  at- 
tempted long  enough  to  wink  this  matter  out  of  sight,  but 
it  will  not  be  put  down.  It  may  be  worse  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  it  is  bad  enough  in  New-England,  as  all  men 
know  who^  have  made  the  experiment.  There  must  be  a 
great  sin  somewhere  in  that  state  of  society  which  allows 
one  man  to  waste  day  and  night  in  sluggishness  or  riot, 
consuming  the  bread  of  whole  families,  while  from  others, 
equally  well-gifted  and  faithful,  it  demands  twelve,  or  six- 
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teen,  or  even  eighteen  hours  of  hard  work  out  i '  the 
twenly-foar^  and  then  leaves  the  man  so  weary  and  worn, 
that  he  is  capable  of  nothing  but  sleep^ — sleep  that  is 
broken  hj  no  dream  I  Still  worse  is  it  when  this  life  of 
work  begins  so  early,  that  the  man  has  no  fond  of  acquired 
knowledge  on  which  to  draw  for  mental  support  in  his 
hours  of  toil.  To  this  man  the  blessed  night  is  for  nothing 
but  work  and  sleep,  and  the  Sabbath  day  simply  what 
Moses  commanded,  a  day  of  bodily  rest  for  man,  as  for  his 
ox  and  his  ass.  Man  was  sent  into  this  world  to  use  his 
best  faculties  in  the  best  way,  and  thus  reach  the  high  end 
of  a  man.  How  can  he  do  ^s  while  so  large  a  part  of  his 
time  is  spent  in  unmitigated  work  ?  Truly  he  cannot. 
Hence  we  see,  that  while,  in  all  other  departments  of  na- 
ture, each  animal  lives  up  to  the  measure  of  his  organiza- 
tion, and  with  veiy  rare  exceptions  becomes  perfect  after 
his  kind,  the  greater  part  of  men  are  debased  and  be-littled; 
shortened  of  half  their  days,and  half  their  excellence,  so  that 
you  are  surprised  to  find  a  man  well  educated  whose  whole 
life  is  hard  work.  Thus  what  is  the  exception  in  nature, 
through  our  perversity  becomes  the  rule  with  man.  Every 
black-bird  is  a  black-bird  just  as  God  designs ;  but  how 
many  men  are  only  bodies  I  If  a  man  is  placed  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  he  can  use  only  his  hands,  they  only  be- 
come broad  and  strong.  K  no  pains  be  taken  to  obtain 
dominion  over  the  flesh,  the  man  loses  his  birthright,  and 
dies  a  victim  to  the  sin  of  society.  No  doubt  there  are 
men,  bom  under  the  worst  of  circumstances,  who  have  re- 
deemed themselves  from  them,  and  obtained  an  excellence 
of  intellectual  growth,  which  is  worthy  of  wonder ;  bnt 
these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  men  gifted  at 
birth  with  a  power  almost  superhuman.  It  is  not  from 
exceptions  we  are  to  frame  the  law. 

Now  to  put  forward  the  worst  possible  aspect  of  the  case. 
Suppose  that  the  present  work  of  the  world  can  only  be 
performed  at  this  sacrifice,  which  is  the  best,  that  the  work 
should  be  done,  as  now,  and  seven-tenths  of  men  and  women 
should,  as  the  unavoidable  result  of  their  toil,  be  cursed 
with  extremity  of  labour,  and  ignorance,  aiid.rudene88,  and 
unmanly  life,  or  that  less  of  this  work  be  done,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  a  wide-spread  and  generous  culture,  we  sleep  less 
softly,  dine  on  humbler  food,  dwell  in  mean  houses,  and 
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wear.  leather^  like  G^rge  Fox  ?  There  is  no  doubt  what 
answer  Common  Sense,  Keason,  and  Christianity  would  give 
to  this  question ;  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and  manhood,  are  as 
much  better  than  sumptuous  dinners,  fine  apparel,  and 
splendid  houses,  as  the  soul  is  better  than  the  senses.  But 
as  yet  we  are  slayes.  The  senses  overlay  the  soul.  We 
serve  brass,  and  mahogany,  and  beef,  and  porter.  The 
class  of  mouths  oppresses  the  class  of  hands,  for  the 
strongest  and  most  cunning  of  the  latter  are  continually 
pressing  into  the  ranks  of  the  former,  and  while  they  in- 
crease the  demand  for  work,  leave  their  own  share  of  it 
to  be  done  by  others.  Men  and  women  of  humble  pros- 
pects in  life,  while  building  the  connubial  nest  that  is  to 
shelter  them  and  their  children,  prove  plainly  enough  their 
thraldom  to  the  senses,  when  such  an  outlay  of  upholstery 
and  joiners'  work  is  demanded,  and  so  little  is  required 
that  appeals  to  reason,  imagination,  and  faith.  Yet  when 
the  mind  demands  little  besides  time,  why  prepare  so  pomp- 
ously for  the  senses,  that  she  cannot  have  this,  but  must 
be  cheated  of  her  due  7  One  might  fancy  he  heard  the 
stones  cry  out  of  the  wall,  in  many  a  house,  and  say  to  the 
foolish  people  who  tenant  the  dwelling, — "  O  ye  fools,  is 
it  from  the  work  of  the  joruer,  and  the  craft  of  those  who 
are  cunning  in  stucco  and  paint,  and  are  skilful  to  weave 
and  to  spin,  and  work  in  marble  and  mortar,  that  ye  expect 
satisfaction  and  rest  for  your  souls,  while  ye  make  no  pro- 
vision for  what  is  noblest  and  immortal  within  you  ?  But 
ye  also  have  your  reward  I "  The  present  state  of  things, 
in  respect  to  this  matter,  has  no  such  excellencies  that  it 
should  not  be  changed.  It  is  no  law  of  God,  that  when 
Sin  gets  a  footing  in  the  world  it  should  hold  on  for  ever, 
nor  can  Folly  keep  its  dominion  over  society  simply  by 
right  of  ''  adverse  possession.''  It  were  better  the  body 
went  bare  and  hungry,  rather  than  the  soul  should  starve. 
Certainly  the  life  is  more  than  the  meat,  though  it  would 
not  weigh  so  much  in  the  butcher's  scales. 

There  are  remedies  at  hand.  It  is  true  a  certain  amount 
of  labour  must  be  performed,  in  order  that  society  be  fed 
and  clothed,  warmed  and  comforted,  relieved  when  sick, 
and  buried  when  dead.  If  this  is  wisely  distributed,  if 
each  performs  his  just  portion,  the  burthen  is  slight,  and 
crushes  no  one.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  closer  we  keep 
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to  nature^  the  safer  we  are.     It  is  not  nnder  the  burtibens 
of  nature  that  society  groans  ;  bat  the  work  of  caprice^  of 
ostentation,  of  contemptible  vanity,  of  luxury,  which  is 
never  satisfied, — ^these  oppress  the  world.     If  these  latter 
are  given  up,  and  each  performs  what  is  due  from  him, 
and  strives  to  diminish  the  general  burthen  and  not  add  to 
it,  then  no  man  is  oppressed  j  there  is  time  enough  for 
each  man  to  cultivate  what  is  noblest  in  him,  and  be  all 
that  his  nature  allows.     It  is  doubtless  right  that  one  man 
should  use  the  service  of  another ;  but  only  when  both  par- 
ties are  benefited  by  the  relation.     The  smith  may  use  the 
service  of  the  collier,  the  grocer,  and  the  grazier,  for  he 
does  them  a  service  in  return.     He  who  heals  the  body 
deserves  a  compensation  at  the  hands  of  whomsoever  he 
serves.     If  the  painter,  the  preacher,  the   statesman,  is 
doing  a  great  work  for  mankind,  he  has  a  right  to  their 
service  in  return.     His  fellow-man  may  do  for  him  what 
otherwise  he  ought  to  do  for  himself.  Thus  is  he  repaid,  and 
is  at  liberty  to  devote  the  undivided  energy  of  his  genius 
to  the  work.     But  on  what  ground  an  idle  man,  who  does 
nothing  for  society,  or  an  active  man,  whose  work  is  wholly 
selfish,  can  use  the  services  of  others,  and  call  them  to  feed 
and  comfort  him,  who  repays  no  equivalent  in  kind,  it  yet 
remains  for  reason  to  discover.     The  only  equivalent  for 
service  is  a  service  in  return.   If  Hercules  is  stronger,  Solon 
wiser,  and  Job  richer,  than  the  rest  of  men,  it  is  not  that 
they  may  demand  more  of  their  fellows,  but  may  do  more 
for  them.     "  We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  weak,'^  says  a  good  man.     In  respect,  however, 
to  the  matter  of  personal  service,  this  seems  to  be  the  rule; 
that  no  one,  whatever  be  his  station,  wants,  attainments,  or 
riches,  has  any  right  to  receive  from  another  any  service 
which  degrades  the  servant  in  his  own  eyes,  or  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  or  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  receives  the  service. 
It  is  surely  unmanly  to  receive  a  favour  which  you  would  not 
give.     If  it  debases  David  to  do  a  menial  service  for  Ahud, 
then  it  debases  Ahud  just  as  much  to  do  the  same  to  David. 
Th^  difference  between  kinff  and  slave  vanishes  when  both 
are  examined  from  the  height  of  their  common  humanity, 
just  as  the  difference  between  the  west  and  north-west 
side  of  a  hair  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  inconsiderable 
to  an  eye  that  looks  down  &om  the  sun,  and  takes  in  the 
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whole  system,  thoagli  it  might  appear  stapendoua  to  the 
motes  that  swim  uncoanted  in  a  drop  of  dew.  But  no  work, 
useful  or  ornamental  to  human  life,  needs  be  debasing. 
It  is  the  lasting  disgrace  of  society,  that  the  most  useful 
employments  are  called  ''  low.*'  There  is  implied  in  this 
very  term,  the  tacit  confession  on  the  part  of  ilie  employer, 
that  he  has  wronged  and  subjugated  the  person  who 
senres  him ;  for  when  these  same  actions  are  performed 
by  the  mother  for  her  child,  or  the  son  for  his  father,  and 
are  done  for  love  and  not  money,  they  are  coimted  not  as 
low,  but  rather  ennobling. 

The  law  of  nature  is,  that  work  and  the  enjoyment  of 
that  work  go  together.  Thus  God  has  given  each  animal 
the  power  of  self-help,  and .  all  necessary  organs.  The 
same  robin  builds  the  nest  and  lives  in  it.  Each  lion  has 
claws  and  teeth,  and  kills  his  own  meat.  Every  beaver 
has  prudence  and  plastic  skill,  and  so  builds  for  himself.  In 
those  classes  of  animals  where  there  is  a  division  of  labour, 
one  brings  the  wax,  another  builds  the  comb,  and  a  third 
collects  the  honey,  but  each  one  is  at  work.  The  drones 
are  expelled  when  they  work  no  more.  Even  the  ruler  of 
the  colony  is  the  most  active  member  of  the  state,  and  really 
the  mother  of  the  whole  people.  She  is  only  "  happy  as  a 
king,''  because  she  does  the  most  work.  Hence  she  has  a 
divine  right  to  her  eminent  station.  She  never  eats  the 
bread  of  sin.  She  is  Queen  of  the  Workers.  Here  each 
labours  for  the  good  of  all,  and  not  solely  for  his  own 
benefit.  Still  less  is  any  one  an  injury  to  the  others.  In 
nature,  those  animals  that  cannot  work  are  provided  for 
by  love.  Thus  the  young  lion  is  fed  by  the  parent,  and 
the  old  stork  by  its  children.  Were  a  fuU-grovni  lion  so 
foolish  that  he  would  not  hunt,  the  result  is  plain — he 
must  starve.  Now  this  is  a  foreshadowing  of  man's  estate. 
God  has  given  ten  fingers  for  every  two  lips.  Each  is  to 
use  the  ability  he  has  for  himself  and  for  others.  Who,  that 
is  able,  will  not  return  to  society,  with  his  head  or  his 
hand,  an  equivalent  for  what  it  received  ?  Only  the  slug- 
gard and  the  robber.  These  two,  the  drones  and  pirates 
of  society,  represent  a  large  class.  It  is  the  plain  duty  of 
each,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  to  render  an  equivalent  for  what 
he  receives,  and  thus  to  work  for  the  good  of  all ;  but  each 
in  his  own  way ;  Dorcas  the  seamstress  at  her  craft,  and 
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Moses  and  Paul  at  theirs.     If  one  cannot  work  thro 

,  or  age,  i 
him,  and  be  too  is  fed.     If  one  will  not  work,  though  In 


weakness,  or  infancy,  or  age,  or  Bickness, — lore  works 


iTone 
rksft 


can — the  law  of  nature  should  have  its  effect.  He  oubU 
to  starve.  If  one  insist  simply  upon  getting  into  b> 
hands  the  earnings  of  others,  and  adding  nothing  to  thi 
common  stock,  he  is  a  robber,  and  shoold  properly  mMt 
with  the  contempt  and  the  stout  resistance  of  socia^. 
There  is  in  the  whole  world  but  a  certain  amount  of  Tahu^ 
out  of  which  each  one  is  to  have  a  subsistence  while  hete; 
for  we  are  all  but  lifctenants  of  the  earth,  which  we  hoU 
in  common.  We  brought  nothing  into  it ;  we  carry  nm 
thing  out  of  it.  No  man,  therefore,  has  a  natural  right  to 
any  more  than  he  earns  or  can  use.  He  who  odds  taj- 
thing  to  the  common  stock  and  inheritance  of  the  nest 
age,  though  it  be  but  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  or  cocoon  of  silk, 
he  has  produced,  a  napkin,  or  a  brown  loaf,  he  has  lOBit, 
is  a  benefactor  to  his  race,  so  for  as  that  goes.     Bat  lie 
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ages  ihej  have  been  set  in  hi^l^  places.  The  world  dis- 
honours its  workmen ;  stones  its  prophets ;  cmcifies  its 
Saviour;  bnt  bows  down  its  neck  before  wealth,  however 
won,  and  shouts  till  the  welkin  rings  again.  Long  Liys 
Violence  and  Fraud. 

The  world  has  always  been  partial  to  its  oppressors. 
Many  men  fancy  themselves  an  ornament  to  tiie  world, 
whose  presenoe  in  it  is  a  disgrace  and  a  burthen  to  the 
ground  they  stand  on.  The  man  who  does  nothing  for  th^ 
race,  but  sits  at  his  ease,  and  fares  daintily,  because  wealth 
has  fidlen  into  his  hands,  is  a  burthen  to  the  world.  He 
may  be  a  polished  gentleman,  a  scholar,  the  master  of 
elegant  accomplishments,  but  so  long  as  he  takes  no  pains 
to  work  for  man,  with  his  head  or  his  hands,  what  claim 
has  he  to  respect,  or  even  a  subsistence?  The  rough* 
handed  woman,  who,  with  a  salt-fish  and  a  basket  of 
vegetables,  provides  substantial  food  for  a  dozen  working 
men,  and  washes  their  apparel,  and  makes  them  comfort- 
able and  happy,  is  a  blessing  to  the  land,  though  she  have 
no  education,  while  this  fop  with  his  culture  and  wealth  is 
a  curse.  She  does  her  duty  so  far  as  she  sees  it,  and  so 
deserves  the  thanks  of  man.  But  every  oyster  or  berry 
that  fop  has  eaten,  has  performed  his  duty  better  than  he. 
^'It  was  made  to  support  nature,  and  it  has  done  so,'' 
while  he  is  but  a  consumer  of  food  and  clothing.  That 
public  opinion  tolerates  such  men  is  no  small  marvel. 

The  productive  classes  of  the  world  are  those  who  bless 
it  by  their  work  or  their  thought.  He  who  invents  a 
machine  does  no  less  a  service  than  he  who  toils  all  day 
with  his  hands.  Thus  the  inventors  of  the  plough,  the 
loom,  and  the  ship,  were  deservedly  placed  amongst  those 
whom  society  was  to  honour.  But  they  also  who  teach 
men  moral  and  religious  truth ;  who  give  them  dominion 
over  the  world ;  instruct  them  to  think,  to  live  together 
in  peace,  to  love  one  another,  and  pass  good  lives  enlight- 
ened by  wisdom,  charmed  by  goodness,  and  enchanted  by 
religion ;  they  who  build  up  a  loftier  population,  making 
man  more  manly, — are  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the 
world.  They  speak  to  the  deepest  wants  of  the  soul,  and 
give  men  the  water  of  life  and  tiie  true  bread  from  Heaven. 
They  are  loaded  with  contumely  in  their  life,  and  come  to 
a  violent  end.    But  their  influence  passes  like  morning 
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from  land  to  land^  and  village  and  city  grow  glad  in  their 
light.  That  is  a  poor  economy^  common  as  it  is,  which 
overlooks  these  men.  It  is  a  very  vulgar  mind,  that  would 
rather  Paul  had  continued  a  tent-maker,  and  Jesus  a  car- 
penter. 

Now  the  remedy  for  the  hard  service  that  is  laid  upon 
the  hdman  race  consists  partly  in  lessening  the  number  of 
unproductive  classes,  and  increasing  the  workers  and 
thinkers,  as  well  as  in  giving  up  the  work  of  ostentation 
and  folly  and  sin.  It  has  been  asserted  on  high  authority, 
that  if  all  men  and  women  capable  of  work  would  toil  dili- 
gently  but  two  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  the  work  of 
the  world  would  be  done,  and  all  would  be  as  comfortably 
fed  and  clothed,  as  well  educated  and  housed,  and  pro- 
vided for  in  general,  as  they  now  are,  even  admitting  they 
all  went  to  sleep  the  other  twenty-two  hours  of  the  day 
and  night.  If  this  were  done,  we  should  hear  nothing  of 
the  sickness  of  sedentary  and  rich  men.  Exercise  for  the 
sake  of  health  would  be  heard  of  no  more.  One  class 
would  not  be  crushed  by  hard  work ;  nor  another  oppress- 
ed by  indolence,  and  condemned,  in  order  to  resist  the 
just  venfifeance  nature  takes  on  them,  to  consume  nauseous 
-drugs,  and  resort  to  artificial  and  hateM  methods  to  pre. 
serve  a  life  that  is  not  worth  the  keeping,  because  it  is 
useless  and  ignominious.  Now  men  may  work  at  the 
least  three  or  four  times  this  necessary  amount  each  day, 
and  yet  find  their  labour  a  pastime,  a  dignity,  and  a  bless- 
ing, and  find  likewise  abundant  opportunity  for  study, 
for  social  intercourse,  and  recreation.  Then  if  a  man's 
calling  were  to  think  and  write,  he  would  not  injure  the 
world  by  even  excessive  devotion  to  his  favourite  pursuit, 
for  the  general  burthen  would  still  be  slight. 

Another  remedy  is  this — ^the  mind  does  the  body's  work. 
The  head  saves  the  hands.  It  invents  machines,  which, 
doing  the  work  of  many  hands,  will  at  last  set  free  a  large 
portion  of  human  time  from  slavery  to  the  elements.  The 
brute  forces  of  nature  lie  waiting  man's  command,  and 
ready  to  serve  him.  At  the  voice  of  Genius,  the  river 
consents  to  turn  his  wheel,  and  weave  and  spin  for  the 
antipodes.  The  mine  sends  him  iron  vassals,  to  toil  in 
cold  and  heat.  Fire  and  water  embrace  at  his  bidding, 
and  a  new  servant  is  bom,  which  will  fetch  and  carry  at 
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Us  oommand ;  will  face  down  all  the  storms  of  the  Atlan- 
tic; will  forge  anchors,  and  spin  gossamer  threads,  and 
ran  of  errands  np  and  down  the  continent  with  men  and 
Tomen  on  his  back.     This  last  child  of  Science,  though 
vet  a  stripling  and  in  leading  strings,  is  already  a  stout 
gani    The  Fable  of  Orpheus  is  a  true  story  in  our  times.. 
There  are  four  stages  of  progress  in  regard  to  labour, 
wliich  are  observable  in  the  history  of  man.     First,  he 
does  his  own  work  by  his  hands.     Adam  tills  the  ground 
in  the  sweat  of  his  own  face,  and  Noah  builds  an  ark  in 
many  years  of  toil.     Next  he  forces  his  fellow-mortal  to 
woric  for  him,  and  Canaan  becomes  a  servant  to  his  bro- 
ilier,  and  Job  is  made  rich  by  the  sweat  of  his  great  house- 
liold  of  slaves.     Then  he  seizes  on  the  beasts,  and  the  bull 
and  the  horse  drag  the  plough  of  Castor  and  Pollux.     At 
last  he  sets  free  his  brother ;  works  with  his  own  hands ; 
oommanda  the  beasts,  and  makes  the  brute  force  of  the 
elements  also  toil  for  him.     Then  he  has  dominion  over 
tlie  earth,  and  enjoys  his  birthright. 

Man,  however,  is  still  in  bondage  to  the  elements  ;  and 
since  the  beastly  maxim  is  even  now  prevalent,  that  the 
strong  should  take  care  of  themselves,  and  use  the  weak 
88  their  tools,  though  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  weak, 
the  use  of  machinery  has  hitherto  been  but  a  trifling  boon 
in  comparison  with  what  it  may  be.     In  the  village  of 
Hnmdrum,   its   thousand  able-bodied  men  and   women, 
without  machinery,  and  having  no  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  must  work  fourteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  that  they  may  all  bo  housed,  fed,  and  clothed, 
wanned,  instructed,  and  made  happy.     Some  ingenious 
lianda  invent  water-mills,  which  saw,  plane,  thrash,  grind, 
spin,  weave,  and  do  many  other  things,  so  that  these  thou- 
sand people  need  work  but  five  hours  in  the  day  to  obtain 
the  result  of  fourteen  by  the  old  process.  Here  then  a  vast 
amount  of  time — nine  hours  in  the  day — is  sot  free  from 
toil.    It  may  be  spent  in  study,  social  improvement,  th(5 
pursuit  of  a  favourite  art,  and  leave  room  for  ainusemeiit 
also.    But  the  longest  heads  at  Humdrum  have  not  (.'hri.s- 
tian  but  only  selfish  hearts  beating  in  their  bosornH,  and 
sending  life  into  the  brain.    So  these  calculators  think  th(5 
men  of  Humdrum  shall  work  fourteen  hours  a-day  as  be- 
fore.   "  It  would  be  dangerous,''  say  they,  "  Uj  sot  fre«j  ho 
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much  time.  The  delude*^  creatures  would  soon  learn  b» 
lie  aod  steal,  and  vonld  speedily  end  by  eatiog  one  mm- 
other  up.  It  would  not  be  Christian  to  leave  them  to  tbii 
fate.  Leisure  is  very  good  for  na,  but  would  be  roinoiu 
to  them."  So  the  wise  men  of  Humdrum  persuade  their 
neighbours  to  work  the  old  fourteen  hours.  More  is  pro* 
duced  than  ia  consumed.  So  they  aend  off  the  anperBuitief 
of  the  village,  and  in  return  bring  back  tea  and  porcelaiOt 
rich  wine»,  and  showy  gowgaws,  and  contemptible  fashiom 
that  change  every  month.  The  strong-headed  men  groT 
rich ;  live  in  palaces ;  their  daughters  do  not  work,  nor 
their  sons  dirty  their  hands.  They  fare  sumptuously 
every  day ;  are  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen.  Mean- 
while the  common  people  of  Humdrum  work  as  long  ■■ 
before  the  machines  wore  invented,  and  a  little  hoMar. 
They  also  are  blest  by  the  "  improvement,"  The  young 
women  have  red  ribbons  on  their  bonnets,  French  gloTO 
on  their  honda,  and  shawls  of  India  on  their  shonlden, 
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evil,  there  rises  a  court-house  and  a  jail,  which  must  be 
paid  for  in  work ;  then  judges  and  lawyers  and  jailors  are 
needed  likewise  in   this  artificial  state,  and  add  to  the 
common  burthen.     The  old  Athenians  sent  yearly  seven 
beantifal  youths  and  virgins ; — a  tribute  to  the  Minotaur. 
The  wise  men  of  Humdrum  shut  up  in  a  jail  a  larger  num- 
ber ;  a  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  modem  cupidity ;  unfor- 
tanate  wretches,  who  were  the  victims  not  the  foes  of 
society;  men  so  weak  in  head  or  heart,  that  their  bad 
character  was  formed  fob  them  through  circumstances, 
far  more  than  it  was  formed  bt  them  through  their  own 
free-will.     Still  further,  the  men  who  violate  the  law  of 
the  body,  using  the  mouth  much  and  the  hand  little,  or 
in  the  opposite  way,  soon  find  nature  taking  vengeance 
for  the  offence.     Then  unnatural  remedies  must  oppose 
the  artificial  disease.     In  the  old  time,  every  sickly  dunce 
v/as  cured  ''with  motherwort  and  tansey,*'  which  grew  by 
the  road-side ;  suited  all  complaints,  and  was  administered 
bj  each  mother  in  the  village.     Now  Humdrum  has  its 
'^  medical  faculty,"  with  their  conflicting  systems,  homoeo- 
pathic and  allopathic,  but  no  more  health  than  before, 
llins  the  burthen  is  increased  to  little  purpose.     The 
strong  men  of  Humdrum  have  grown  rich  and  become 
educated.     If  one  of  the  labouring  men  is  stronger  than 
his  fellows,  he  also  will  become  rich,  and   educate  his 
children.     He  becomes  rich,  not  by  his  own  work,  but  by 
using  the  hands  of  others  whom  his  cunning  over-reaches. 
Yet  he  is  not  more  avaricious  than  they.     He  has  perhaps 
the  average  share  of  selfishness,  but  superior  adroitness  to 
gratify  that  selfishness.     So  he  gets  and  saves,  and  takes 
care  of  himself,  a  part  of  their  duty  which  the  strong 
have  always  known  how  to  perform;  though  the  more 
difficult  part,  how  to  take  care  of  others,  to  think  for 
them,  and  help  them  to  think  for  themselves,  they  have 
yet  to  learn,  at  least  to  practise.     Alas,  we  are  still  in 
bondage  to  the  elements,  and  so  long  as  two  of  the  "  en- 
lightened'^  nations  of  the  earth,  England  and  America, 
insist  on  weaving  the  garments  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
world, — ^not  because  they  would  clothe  the  naked,  but 
that  their  strong  men  might  live  in  fine  houses,  wear  gay 
apparel,  dine  on  costly  food,  and  their  mouths  be  served 
by  other  men's  hands, — we  must  expect  that  seven-tenths 
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of  mankind  will  be  degraded^  and  will  hug  their  chains, 
and  count  machinery  an  evil.  Is  not  the  only  remedy  for 
all  the  evils  at  Homdrnm  in  the  Christian  idea  of  wealthy 
and  the  Christian  idea  of  work  ? 

There  is  a  melancholy  back-ground  to  the  success  and 
splendid  achievements  of  modem  society.  You  see  it  in 
rural  villages,  but  more  plainly  in  large  cities,  where  the 
amount  of  poverty  and  wealth  is  summed  up  as  in  a  table 
of  statistics,  and  stands  in  two  parallel  columns.  The 
wretchedness  of  a  destitute  mother  contrasts  sadly  with  a 
warehouse,  whence  she  is  excluded  by  a  single  pane  of 
glass,  as  cold  as  popular  charity  and  nearly  as  thin.  The 
comfortless  hutch  of  the  poor,  who  works,  though  with 
shiftless  hands  and  foolish  head,  is  a  dark  back-ground  to 
the  costly  stable  of  the  rich  man,  who  does  nothing  for 
the  world  but  gather  its  treasures,  and  whose  horses  are 
better  fed,  housed,  trained  up,  and  cared  for,  than  his 
brother.  It  is  a  strange  contrast  to  the  church  of  God, 
that,  with  thick  granite  walls,  towers  up  to  Heaven  near 
by.  One  cannot  but  think,  in  view  of  the  suffering  there 
is  in  the  world,  that  most  of  it  is  the  fault  of  some  one ; 
that  Gk)d,  who  made  men's  bodies,  is  no  bankrupt,  and 
does  not  pay  off  a  penny  of  satisfaction  for  a  pound  of 
want,  but  has  made  enough  and  to  spare  for  all  his 
creatures,  if  they  will  use  it  wisely.  Who  does  not  sometimes 
remember  that  saying,  Inasmuch  as  you  have  not  done  it 
unto  the  least  of  these,  you  have  not  done  it  unto  me  ? 

The  world  no  doubt  grows  better ;  comfort  is  increased 
from  age  to  age.  What  is  a  luxury  in  one  generation, 
scarce  attainable  by  the  wealthy,  becomes  at  last  the  pos- 
session of  most  men.  Solomon  with  all  his  wealth  had  no 
carpet  on  his  chamber-floor ;  no  glass  in  his  windows ;  no 
shirt  to  his  back.  But  as  the  world  goes,  the  increase  of 
comforts  does  not  fall  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
create  them  by  their  work.  The  mechanic  cannot  use  the 
costly  furniture  he  makes.  This,  however,  is  of  small  con- 
sequence j  but  he  has  not  always  the  more  valuable  con- 
sideration, TIME  TO  GROW  WISER  AND  BETTER  IN.      As  SOcietJ 

advances,  the  standard  of  poverty  rises.  A  man  in  New- 
England  is  called  poor  at  this  day,  who  would  have  been 
rich  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago;  but  as  it  rises,  the 
number  that  falls  beneath  that  standard  becomes  a  greater 
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put  d  the  whole  population.  Of  course  the  comfort  of  a 
0ir  tt  pnrcliased  by  the  loss  of  the  many.  The  world  has 
grown  rich  and  refined^  but  chiefly  by  the  efibrts  of  those 
vio  themselves  continne  poor  and  ignorant.  So  the  ass, 
viiile  he  carried  wood  and  spices  to  the  Roman  bath,  con- 
United  to  the  happiness  of  the  state,  but  was  himself 
abrays  dirty  and  overworked.  It  is  easy  to  see  these  evils, 
ttd  weep  for  them.  It  is  common  also  to  censure  some 
ooe  chiss  of  men — ^the  rich  or  the  educated,  the  manufac- 
toiers^  the  merchants,  or  the  politicians,  for  example — as 
if  the  sin  rested  solely  with  them,  while  it  belongs  to  so- 
ciety at  large.  But  the  world  yet  waits  for  some  one  to 
Ileal  these  dreadful  evils,  by  devising  some  new  remedy, 
or  applying  the  old.  Who  shall  apply  for  us  Christianity 
to  social  life? 

Bat  God  orders  all  things  wisely.  Perhaps  it  is  best 
ftatman  should  toil  on  some  centuries  more  before  the 
ace  becomes  of  age,  and  capable  of  receiving  its  birth- 
right !  Every  wrong  must  at  last  be  righted,  and  ho  who 
m  borne  the  burthen  of  society  in  this  ephemeral  life,  and 
tasted  none  of  its  rewards,  and  he  also  who  has  eaten  its 
loaves  and  fishes  and  yet  earned  nothing,  will  no  doubt 
find  an  equivalent  at  last  in  the  scales  of  divine  justice. 
Doubtless  the  time  will  come  when  labour  will  be  a  pleas- 
ant pastime ;  when  the  sour  sweat  and  tears  of  life  shall 
l)e  wiped  away  from  many  faces ;  when  the  few  shall  not 
be  advanced  at  the  expense  of  the  many ;  when  ten  pairs 
of  female  hands  shall  not  be  deformed  to  nurse  a  single 
pair  into  preternatural  delicacy,  but  when  all  men  shall 
eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  face,  and  yet  find  leisure  to 
cultivate  what  is  best  and  divinest  in  their  souls,  to  a 
degree  we  do  not  dream  of  as  yet ;  when  the  strong  man 
^ho  wishes  to  be  a  mouth  and  not  a  hand,  or  to  gain  the 
treasures  of  society  by  violence  or  cunning,  and  not  by 
pajing  their  honest  price,  will  be  looked  upon  with  the 
same  horror  we  feel  for  pirates  and  robbers,  and  tho 
guardians  who  steal  the  inheritance  of  their  wards,  and 
leave  them  to  want  and  die.  No  doubt  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  four  or  five  men  out  of  tho  thousand  should  find  time, 
exemption  from  labour,  and  wealth  likewise,  to  obtain  a 
generous  education  of  their  head  and  heart  and  soul ;  but 
it  is  a  better  thing,  it  is  alone  consistent  with  God's  law. 
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that  the  world  shall  be  managed,  so  that  each  maa  sli 
have  a  chance  to  obtain  the  best  edacation  society  c 
give  him,  and  while  he  toils,  to  become  the  best  a 
greatest  his  nature  is  capable  of  being,  in  this  terre 
sphere.  Things  never  will  come  to  their  proper  level  !•" 
long  as  thought  with  the  head,  and  work  with  the  hond^ 
are  considered  incompatible :  never  till  all  men  follow  tin 
calling  they  are  designed  for  by  nature,  and  it  becomea  M 
common  for  a  rich  man's  son  to  follow  a  trade,  as  now  it 
is  happily  for  a  poor  man's  to  be  rich.  Labonr  will 
always  be  unattractive  and  disgraceful,  so  long  as  wealA 
unjustly  obtained  is  a  distinction,  and  so  long  as  the  belt 
cultivation  of  a  man  is  thought  inconsistent  with  the  lift 
of  the  farmer  and  the  tailor.  As  things  now  are,  mm 
desert  a  laborious  occupation  for  which  they  are  fittecl, 
and  have  a  natural  fondness,  and  seek  bread  and  honour 
in  the  "  learned  professions,"  for  which  they  have  neitha 
ability  nor  taste,  solely  because  they  seek  a  generous  edo- 
cation,  which  is  thought  inconsistent  with  a  life  of  hard 
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tend  to  foster  the  kabit  of  observing  and  judging  justly ; 
to  increase  thought^  and  elevate  the  man.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  almost  all  trades.  The  sailor  must  watch  the 
elements^  and  have  all  his  knowledge  and  faculties  at  com- 
mand, for  his  life  often  depends  on  having  '^the  right 
thought  at  the  right  time.'^  Judgment  and  decision  are 
thas  called  forth.  The  education  men  derive  from  their 
trade  is  so  striking,  that  craftsmen  can  express  almost  any 
trath,  be  it  never  so  deep  and  high,  in  the  technical  terms 
of  the  ''  shop.''  The  humblest  business  may  thus  develop 
the  noblest  power  of  thinking.  So  a  trade  may  be  to  the 
man,  in  some  measure,  what  the  school  and  the  college 
are  to  the  scholar.  The  wise  man  learns  more  from  his 
com  and  cattle,  than  the  stupid  pedant  from  all  the  folios 
of  the  Vatican.  The  habit  of  thinking,  thus  acquired,  is 
of  more  value  than  the  greatest  number  of  thoughts 
learned  by  rote,  and  labelled  for  use. 

But  an  objection  may  readily  be  brought  to  this  view, 
and  it  may  be  asked,  why  then  are  not  the  farmers,  as  a 
class,  so  well  instructed  as  the  class  of  lawyers  ?  Certainly, 
there  may  be  found  farmers  who  are  most  highly  educated. 
Men  of  but  little  acquaintance  with  books,  yet  men  of 
thought,  observation,  and  sound  judgment.  Scholars  are 
ashamed  before  them  when  they  meet,  and  blush  at  the 
homely  wisdom,  the  acute  analysis,  the  depth  of  insight, 
and  breadth  of  view,  displayed  by  labourers  in  blue  frocks. 
But  these  cases  are  exceptions.  These  men  were  geniuses 
of  no  mean  order,  and  would  be  great  under  any  circum- 
stances. It  must  be  admitted,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
man  who  works  is  not  so  well  educated  as  the  lawyer. 
Bat  the  difference  between  them  rises  not  so  much  from 
any  difference  in  the  two  callings,  as  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  lawyer  enters  his  profession  with  a  large 
fund  of  knowledge,  and  the  habits  of  intellectual  discipline, 
which  the  farmer  has  not.  He  therefore  has  the  advantage 
so  long  as  he  Uvea.  If  two  young  men,  of  the  same  age 
and  equal  capacity,  were  to  receive  the  same  education, 
till  they  were  twenty  years  old,  both  taking  proper  physical 
exercise  at  the  same  time,  and  one  of  them  should  then 
spend  three  years  in  learning  the  science  of  the  law,  the 
other  in  the  science  of  the  farm,  and  then  both  should 
enter  the  full  practice  of  their  two  callings^  each  having 
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access  to  books  if  he  wished  for  them,  and  educated  men 
and  women,  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  farmer,  at  the  age 
of  forty,  would  be  the  better  educated  man  of  the  two  ? 
The  trade  teaches  as  much  as  the  profession,  and  it  is  as 
well  known  that  almost  every  farmer  has  as  much  time  for 
general  reading  as  the  lawyer,  and  better  opportunity  for 
thought,  since  he  can  think  of  what  he  will  when  at  his 
work,  while  the  lawyer's  work  demands  his  thought  all 
the  time  he  is  in  it.  The  farmer  would  probably  have  the 
more  thoughts ;  the  lawyer  the  more  elegant  words.  If 
there  is  any  employment  which  degrades  the  man  who  is 
always  engaged  in  it,  cannot  many  bear  the  burthen — each 
a  short  time — ^and  so  no  one  be  crushed  to  the  ground  ? 

Morality,  likewise,  is  taught  by  a  trade.  The  man  mast 
have  dealings  with  his  fellows.  The  afflicted  call  for  his 
sympathy ;  the  oppressed  for  his  aid.  Vice  soUdts  his  re- 
buke, and  virtue  claims  his  commendation.  If  he  buys 
and  sells,  he  is  presented  with  opportunities  to  defrand. 
He  may  conceal  a  fault  in  his  work,  and  thus  deceive  his 
employer.  So  an  appeal  is  continually  made  to  his  sense 
of  right.  If  faithful,  he  learns  justice.  It  is  only  by  this 
exposure  to  temptation,  that  vutue  can  be  acquired.  It 
is  in  the  water  that  men  learn  to  swim.  Still  more,  a  man 
does  not  toil  for  himself  alone,  but  for  those  dearest  to  his 
heart;  this  for  his  father;  that  for  his  child;  and  there 
are  those  who  out  of  the  small  pittance  of  their  daily  earn- 
ings, contribute  to  support  the  needy,  print  Bibles  for  the 
ignorant,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  Here  the 
meanest  work  becomes  heroism.  The  man  who  toils  for 
a  principle,  ennobles  himself  by  the  act. 

Still  further.  Labour  has  a  religious  use.  It  has  been 
well  said,  "  an  undevout  astronomer  is  mad.''  But  an  nn- 
devout  farmer,  sailor,  or  mechanic,  is  equally  mad,  for  the 
duties  of  each  afford  a  school  for  his  devotion.  In  respect 
to  this  influence,  the  farmer  seems  to  stand  on  the  very 
top  of  the  world.  The  laws  of  nature  are  at  work  for  him. 
For  him  the  sun  shines  and  the  rain  falls.  The  earth 
grows  warm  to  receive  his. seed.  The  dews  moisten  it; 
the  blade  springs  up  and  grows  he  knows  not  how,  while 
all  the  stars  come  forth  to  k^ep  watch  over  his  rising  com. 
There  is  no  second  cause  between  him  and  the  Soul  of  all. 
Everything  he  looks  on,  from  the  earliest  flowers  of  springj 
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to  the  austere  grandeurs  of  a  winter's  sky  at  nighty  is  the 
work  of  God's  hand.  The  great  process  of  growth  and 
decay,  change  and  repi'oduction,  are  perpetually  before  him. 
Day  and  Night,  Serenity  and  Storm,  visit  and  bless  him  as 
they  move.  Nature's  great  works  are  done  for  no  one  in 
special ;  yet  each  man  receives  as  much  of  die  needed  rain, 
and  the  needed  heat,  as  if  all  rain  and  all  heat  were  de- 
signed for  his  use  alone.  He  labours,  but  it  is  not  only 
the  fruit  of  his  labour  that  he  eats.  No ;  God's  exhaust- 
less  Providence  works  for  him ;  works  with  him.  His  laws 
warm  and  water  the  fields,  replenishing  the  earth.  Thus 
the  husbandman,  whose  eye  is  open,  walks  always  in  the 
temple  of  God.  He  sees  the  divine  goodness  and  wis- 
dom in  the  growth  of  a  flower  or  a  tree ;  in  the  nice  ad- 
justment of  an  insect's  supplies  to  its  demands;  in  the 
perfect  contentment  found  everywhere  in  nature — ^for  you 
shall  search  all  day  for  a  melancholy  fly,  yet  never  find 
une.  The  influence  of  all  these  things  on  an  active  and 
instructed  mind  is  ennobling.  The  man  seeks  daily  bread 
for  the  body,  and  gets  the  bread  of  life  for  the  soul.  Like 
his  com  and  his  trees,  his  heart  and  mind  are  cultivated 
by  his  toil ;  for  as  Saul  seeking  his  father's  stray  cattle 
foand  a  kingdom,  as  stripling  David  was  anointed  king 
while  keeping  a  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  and  when  sent 
to  carry  bread  to  his  brothers  in  the  camp,  slew  a  giant,  and 
became  monarch ;  so  each  man  who  with  true  motives,  an 
instructed  mind,  and  soul  of  tranquil  devotion,  goes  to  his 
daily  work,  however  humble,  may  slay  the  giant  Difficulty, 
and  be  anointed  with  gladness,  and  possess  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.  In  the  lowliest  calling  he  may  win  the  loftiest 
result,  as  you  may  see  the  stars  from  the  deepest  valley, 
as  well  aa^from  ttie  top  of  Chimborazo.  But  to  realize 
this  end,  the  man  must  have  some  culture,  and  a  large 
capital  of  information  at  the  outset ;  and  then  it  is  at  a 
man's  own  option,  whether  his  work  shall  be  to  him  a 
blessing  or  a  curse. 
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kxiruhing  now^  as  of  old  time.     Specimens  of  this  mon- 
rter  are  by  no  means  rare.     They  are  found  living  in  all 
xnmtries  and  in  every  walk  of  life.     We  do  not  search  for 
tliem  in  the  halls  of  a  museum^  or  the  cabinets  of  the  cari- 
008,  but  every  man  has  seen  a  Pharisee  going  at  large  on 
ifce  earth.     The  race,  it  seems,  began  early.     The  Phari- 
lees  are  of  ancient  blood ;  some  tracing  their  genealogy  to 
the  great  father  of  lies  himself.     However  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  we  find  them  well  known  in  very  ancient  times. 
Moses  encountered  them  in  Egypt.     They  counterfeited 
liis  wonders^  as  the  legend  relates,  and  ''  did  so  with  their 
eochantments.^'     They  followed  him  into  the  desert,  and 
4eir  gold,  thrown  into  the  fire,  by  the  merest  accident 
QHne  out  in  the  shape  of  an  idol.     Jealous  of  the  honour 
of  Moses^  they  begged  him  to  silence  Eldad  and  Medad, 
on  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  rested,  saying,  "  Lord 
Hoaes,  rebuke  them.'^     They  troubled  the  Messiah  in  a 
liter  day ;  they  tempted  him  with  a  penny ;  sought  to  en- 
taigle  him  in  his  talk ;  strove  to  catch  him,  feigning  them- 
rires  just  men.     They  took  counsel  to  slay  him,  soon  as 
4ey  found  cunning  of  no  avail.     If  one  was  touched  to  the 
lewt  by  true  words — which,  though  rare,  once  happened, 
—he  came  by  night  to  that  great  prophet  of  God,  through 
fear  of  his  fellow  Pharisees.     They  could  boast  that  no 
one  of  their  number  had  ever  believed  on  the  Saviour  of 
fte  nations, — because  his  doctrine  was  a  new  thing.     If  a 
blind  man  was  healed,  they  put  him  out  of  the  synagogue, 
because  his  eyes  were  opened,  and,  as  he  confessed,  by  the 
iiew  Teacher:     They  bribed  one  of  his  avaricious  followers 
to  betray  him  with  a  kiss,  and  at  last  put  to  death  the 
noblest  of  all  the  Sons  of  God,  who  had  but  just  opened 
the  burthen  of  his  mission.     Yet  they  took  care — those 
precious  philanthropists — not  to  defile  themselves  by  enter- 
ing the  judgment-hall  with  a  pagan.      When  the  spirit 
rose  again,  they  hired  the  guard  to  tell  a  lie,  and  say,  "  His 
disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole  the  body  while  we  slept." 
This  race  of  men  troubled  Moses,  stoned  the  prophets, 
crucified  the  Saviour,  and  persecuted  the  apostles.     They 
entered  the  Christian  Church  soon  as  it  became  popular 
and  fashionable.     Then  they  bound  the  yoke  of  Jewish 
tradition  on  true  men's  necks,  and  burned  with  fire,  and 
blasted  with  anathemas,  such  as  shook  it  ofi*,  walking  free 
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and  upright,  like  men.    The  same  race  is  alive,  and  by  no 
means  e^inct,  or  likely  soon  to  be  so. 

It  requires  but  few  words  to  tell  what  makes  up  the  sum 
of  the  Pharisee.  He  is,  at  the  bottom,  a  man,  like  other 
men ;  made  for  whatever  is  high  and  divine.  God  has  not 
curtailed  him  of  a  man's  birthright.  He  has  in  him  the 
elements  of  a  Moses  or  a  Messiah.  But  his  aim  is  to  seek 
good  and  excellent,  not  to  be  good  and  excellent.  He 
wishes,  therefore,  to  have  all  of  goodness  and  religion,  ex- 
cept goodness  and  religion  itself.  Doubtless,  he  would 
accept  these  also,  were  they  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and 
cost  nothing  to  keep ;  but  he  will  not  pay  the  price.  So  he 
would  make  a  covenant  with  God  and  the  devil,  with  right- 
eousness and  sin,  and  keep  on  good  terms  with  both.  He 
would  unite  the  two  worlds  of  salvation  and  iniquity,  having 
the  appearance  of  the  one,  and  the  reality  of  the  other.  He 
would  work  in  deceit  and  wickedness,  and  yet  appear  to 
men  with  dean  hands.  He  will  pray  in  one  direction,  and 
yet  live  in  just  the  opposite  way,  and  thus  attempt,  as 
it  were,  to  blind  the  eyes  and  cheat  the  justice  of  all- 
knowing  God.  He  may  be  defined,  in  one  sentence,  as  the 
circumstances  of  a  good  man,  after  the  good  man  has  left 
them.  Such  is  the  sum  of  the  Pharisee  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  variously  modified  by  the  customs  and  cHmate  of 
the  place  he  happens  to  dwell  in,  just  as  the  rabbit  is  white 
in  winter  and  brown  in  summer,  but  is  still  the  same 
rabbit,  its  complexion  only  altered  to  suit  the  colour  of  the 
ground. 

The  Jewish  Pharisees  began  with  an  honest  man,  who 
has  ^ven  name  to  the  class,  as  some  say.  He  was  moral 
and  religious ;  a  lover  of  man  and  God.  He  saw  through 
the  follies  of  his  time,  and  rose  above  them.  He  felt  the 
evils  that  oppress  poor  mortal  man,  and  sought  to  remove 
them.  But  it  often  happens  that  a  form  is  held  up,  after 
its  spirit  has  departed,  and  a  name  survives,  while  the 
reality  which  bore  this  name  is  gone  fof  ever.  Just  as 
they  keep  at  Vienna  the  crown  and  sword  of  a  giant  king, 
though  for  some  centuries  no  head  has  been  found  large 
enough  to  wear  the  crown,  no  hand  of  strength  to  wield 
the  sword,  and  their  present  owner  is  both  imbecile  and 
diminutive ; — so  it  was  in  this  case.  The  subsequent  races 
of  Pharisees  cherished  the  form  after  the  spirit  had  left  it, 
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clinging  all  the  closer  because  they  knew  there  was  nothing 
in  it^  and  feared,  if  they  relaxed  their  hold,  it  would  col- 
lapse through  its  emptiness,  or  blow  away  and  be  lost, 
leaying  them  to  the  justice  of  God,  and  the  vengeance  of 
men  they  had  mocked  at  and  insulted.  In  Christ's  time, 
the  Pharisee  professed  to  reverence  the  law  of  Moses,  but 
contrived  to  escape  its  excellent  spirit.  He  loved  the  let- 
t-er,  but  he  shunned  the  law.  He  could  pay  tithes  of  his 
mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  which  the  law  of  Moses  did  not 
ask  for,  and  omit  mercy,  justice,  and  truth,  which  both  that 
and  the  law  of  God  demanded.  He  could  not  kindle  a  fire 
nor  pluck  an  ear  of  com  on  the  Sabbath,  though  so  cold 
and  hungry  that  he*thought  of  nothing  but  his  pains,  and 
looked  for  the  day  to  end.  He  could  not  eat  bread  with- 
out going  through  the  ceremony  of  lustration.  He  could 
pray  long  and  loud,  where  he  was  sure  to  be  heard,  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets,  and  give  alms  in  the  public  places, 
to  gain  the  name  of  devout,  charitable,  or  munificent,  while 
he  devoured  widows'  houses,  or  the  inheritance  of  orphans, 
in  private,  and  his  inward  part  was  full  of  ravening  and 
wickedness. 

There  are  two  things  which  pass  for  religion  in  two  dif- 
ferent places.  The  ^st  is,  the  love  of  what  is  right,  good, 
and  lovely ;  the  love  of  man,  the  love  of  God.  This  is  the 
religion  of  the  New  Testament,  of  Jesus  Christ ;  it  leads 
to  a  divine  life,  and  passes  for  religion  before  the  pure 
eyes  of  that  Father  of  all,  who  made  us,  and  the  stars  over 
onr  heads.  The  other  is  a  mere  belief  in  certain  doctrines, 
which  may  be  true  or  false ;  a  compliance  with  certain 
forms,  either  beautiful  or  ludicrous.  It  does  not  demand 
a  love  of  what  is  right,  good,  and  lovely,  a  love  of  man  or 
God.  Still  less  does  it  ask  for  a  life  in  conformity  with 
such  sentiments.  This  passes  for  religion  in  the  world,  in 
kings'  courts,  and  in  councils  of  the  Church,  from  the 
council  at  Nice  to  the  synod  at  Dort.  The  first  is  a  vital 
religion ;  a  religion  of  life.  The  other  is  a  theological  re- 
ligion, a  religion  of  death ;  or,  rather,  it  is  no  religion  at 
all ;  all  of  reli^on  but  religion  itself.  It  often  gets  into 
the  place  of  religion,  just  as  the  lizard  may  get  into  the 
place  of  the  Hon,  when  he  is  out,  and  no  doubt  sets  up  to 
be  lion  for  the  time,  and  attempts  a  roar.  The  one  is  the 
religion  of  men,  and  the  best  men  that  have  ever  lived,  in 
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all  ages  and  countries ;  the  other  is  the  religion  of  Pharisees, 
and  the  worst  men  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries. 

This  race  of  men^  it  has  been  said^  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
They  are  as  numerous  as  in  John  the  Baptist's  time,  and 
quite  as  troublesome.  Now,  as  then,  they  prefer  the 
praise  of  men  to  the  praise  of  Ood;  which  means,  they 
would  rather  sesm  good,  at  small  cost,  than  take  the  pains 
to  BE  good.  They  oppose  all  reforms,  as  they  opposed  the 
Messiah.  They  traduce  the  best  of  men,  especially  such 
as  are  true  to  conscience,  and  live  out  their  thought. 
They  persecute  men  sent  on  God's  high  errand  of  merer 
and  love.  Which  of  the  prophets  have  they  not  stoned  ? 
They  build  the  tombs  of  deceased  reformers,  whom  tiiej 
would  calumniate  and  destroy,  were  they  now  living  and 
at  work.  They  can  wear  a  cross  of  gold  on  their  bosom, 
''  which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore.''  But  had 
they  lived  in  the  days  of  Pilate,  they  would  have  nafled 
the  Son  of  God  to  a  cross  of  wood,  and  now  crucify  him 
afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame.  These  Pharisees 
may  be  found  in  all  ranks  of  life ;  in  the  front  and  the 
rear ;  among  the  radicals  and  the  conservatives,  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  Though  the  Pharisees  are  the  same  in 
nature,  differing  only  superficially,  they  may  yet  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  several  claiases,  following  some  pro- 
minent features. 

The  Phabiseb  of  the  Fibesibb. — ^He  is  the  man  who  at 
home  professes  to  do  all  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  his  family,  his  wife,  his  children,  his  friends ;  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  does  all  for  his  own  comfort  and  convenience. 
He  hired  his  servants  only  to  keep  them  from  the  alms- 
house. He  works  them  hard,  lest  they  have  too  much 
spare  time,  and  grow  indolent.  He  provides  penuri- 
ously  for  them,  lest  they  contract  extravagant  habits. 
Whatever  gratification  he  gives  himself,  he  does  entirely 
for  others.  Does  he  go  to  a  neighbouring  place  to  do 
some  important  errands  for  himself,  and  a  trifle  for  his 
friend, — the  journey  was  undertaken  solely  on  his  friend's 
account.  Is  he  a  husband, — ^he  is  always  talking  of  the 
sacrifice  he  makes  for  his  wife,  who  yet  never  knows  when 
it  is  made,  and  if  he  had  love,  there  would  be  no  sacrifice. 
Is  he  a  father, — he  tells  his  children  of  his  self-denial  for 
their  sake,  while  they  find  the  self-denial  is  all  on  their 
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side,  and  if  he  loved  tihem,  self-denial  would  be  a  pleasure. 
He  speaks  of  Ids  great  affection  for  them,  which,  if  he 
felt,  it  would  show  itself,  and  never  need  be  spoken  of. 
He  tells  of  the  heavy  burthens  borne  for  their  sake,  while, 
if  ihey  were  thus  borne,  they  would  not  be  accounted  bur- 
thens, nor  felt  as  heavy.  But  this  kind  of  Pharisee, 
though  more  common  than  we  sometimes  fancy,  is  yet  the 
rarest  species.  Most  men  drop  the  cloak  of  hypocrisy 
when  they  enter  their  home,  and  seem  what  they  are.  Of 
them,  therefore,  no  more  need  be  spoken. 

The  Phabisbe  op  the  Pbintino  RtBSS. — ^The  Pharisee  of 
this  stamp  is  a  sleek  man,  who  edits  a  newspaper.  His 
care  is  never  to  say  a  word  offensive  to  the  orthodox  ears 
of  his  own  coterie.  His  aim  is  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
pubUc  opinion,  and  utter,  from  time  to  time,  his  oracular 
generaUties,  so  that  whether  the  course  be  prosperous  or 
unsuccessful,  he  may  seem  to  have  predicted  it.  If  he 
must  sometimes  speak  of  a  new  measure,  whose  fate  is 
doubtful  with  the  people,  no  one  knows  whether  he  would 
favour  or  reject  ii^ — so  equally  do  his  arguments  balance 
one  another.  Never  was  prophecy  more  clearly  inspired 
and  impersonal.  He  cannot  himself  tell  what  his  pre- 
diction meant,  untQ  it  is  ftdfilled,  "  If  Croesus  crosses  the 
Halys,  he  shall  destroy  a  great  empire,''  thunders  the 
Pharisee,  from  his  editorial  comer,  but  takes  care  not  to 
tell  whether  Persia  or  Lydia  shall  come  to  the  ground. 
Suggest  a  doubt  that  he  ever  opposed  a  measure  which 
has  since  become  popular,  he  will  prove  you  the  contrary, 
and  his  words  really  have  that  meaning,  though  none 
suspected  it  at  the  time,  and  he  least  of  all.  In  his,  as  in 
all  predictions,  there  is  a  double  sense.  If  he  would 
abuse  a  man  or  an  institution  which  is  somewhat  respect- 
able, and  against  which  he  has  a  private  grudge,  he  in- 
serts most  calumnious  articles  in  tiie  shape  of  a  ''  com- 
munication,'' declaring,  at  the  same  time,  his  "  columns 
are  open  to  all."  He  attacks  an  innocent  man,  soon  as  he 
is  unpopular  \  but  gives  him  no  chance  to  reply,  though 
in  never  so  Christian  a  spirit.  Let  a  distinguished  man 
censure  one  comparatively  unknown,  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  insert  the  injured  man's  defence,  but  is  prevented 
by  "  a  press  of  political  matter,"  or  "  a  press  of  foreign 
matter,    till  the  day  of  reply  has  passed.     Let  an  humble 
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Bcliolar  send  a  well-written  article  for  his  journal,  which 
does  not  square  with  the  notions  of  the  coterie ;  it  is  re- 
turned with  insult  added  to  the  wrong,  and  an  " editorial" 
appears,  putting  the  public  on  its  guard  against  such  as 
hold  the  obnoxious  opinions,  caUing  them  knaves  and 
fools,  or  what  is  more  taking  with  the  public  at  this 
moment,  when  the  majority  are  so  very  faithfol  and  re- 
ligious, ''infidels  "  and  ''  atheists/'  The  aim  of  this  man 
is  to  please  his  party,  and  seem  fair.  Send  him  a  paper 
reflecting  on  the  measures  or  the  men  of  that  party,  he 
tells  you  it  would  do  no  good  to  insert  it,  though  ably 
written.  He  tells  his  wife  the  story,  adding,  that  he  mast 
have  meat  and  drink,  and  the  article  would  have  cost  a 
''  subscriber."  He  begins  by  loving  his  party  better  than 
mankind ;  he  goes  on  by  loving  their  opinions  more  than 
truth,  and  ends  by  loving  his  own  interest  better  than 
that  of  his  party.  He  might  be  painted  as  a  man  sitting 
astride  a  fence,  which  divided  two  enclosures,  with  h^ 
hands  thrust  into  his  pockets.  As  men  come  into  one  or 
the  other  enclosure,  he  bows  obsequiously,  and  smiles; 
bowing  lowest,  and  smiling  sweetest,  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished person.  When  the  people  have  chosen  their 
place,  he  comes  down  from ''  that  bad  eminence,''  to  the  side 
where  the  majority  are  assembled,  and  will  prove  to  your 
teeth,  that  he  had  always  stood  on  that  side,  and  was  never 
on  the  fence,  except  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position. 

Thb  Phabisee  of  the  Street. — He  is  the  smooth  sharp- 
er, who  cheats  you  in  the  name  of  honour.  He  wears  a 
sanctimonious  &ce,  and  plies  a  smooth  tongue.  His  words 
are  rosemary  ^and  marjoram  for  sweetness.  To  hear  him 
lament  at  the  sins  practised  in  business,  you  would  take 
him  for  the  most  honest  of  men.  Are  you  in  trade  with 
him, — he  expresses  a  great  desire  to  serve  you;  talks 
much  of  the  subject  of  honour ;  honour  between  bnyer 
and  seller;  honour  among  tradesmen;  honour  among 
thieves.  He  is  full  of  regrets  that  the  world  has  become 
so  wicked ;  wonders  that  any  one  can  find  temptation  to 
defraud,  and  belongs  to  a  society  for  the  suppression  of 
shoplifting,  or  some  similar  ofience  he  is  in  no  danger  of 
committing,  and  so 


"  Compounds  for  sins  he  is  inclined  to, 
By  wming  those  he  has  no  mind  to. 
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Does  this  Pharisee  meet  a  philantliropist, — hf  is  full  of 

plans  to  improve  society,  and  knows  of  some  Httle  evil, 

never  heard  of  before^  which  he  wishes  to  correct  in  a  dis- 

tuit  part  of  the  land.     Does  he  encounter  a  reh'gious  man, 

—he  is  ready  to  baild  a  church  if  it  could  be  built  of 

words^  and  grows  eloquent,  talking  of  the  goodness  of 

God  and  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  has  a  plan  for  evan- 

nlizinff  the  cannibals  of  New  Zealand,  and  christianSing, 

ionootia,  the  natives  of  China,  for  he  thinks  it  hard  they 

diould  "  continue  heathens,  and  so  be  lost/'      Does  he 

orertake  a  lady  of  affluence  and  refinement, — there  are  no 

limits  to  his  respect  for  the  female  sex ;  no  bounds  to  his 

Cliteness ;  no  pains  too  great  for  him  to  serve  her.     But 
.J  him  overtake  a  poor  woman  of  a  rainy  day,  in  a  lonely 
road^  who  really  needs  his  courtesy, — he  will  not  lend  her 
arm  or  his  umbrella,  for  all  his  devotion  to  the  female 
He  thinks  teachers  are  not  sufficiently  paid,  but 
teases  a  needy  youn^  man  to  take  his  son  to  school  a  little 
under  price,  and  disputes  the  bill  when  rendered.     He 
IcQOws  that  a  young  man  of  fortune  lives  secretly  in  the 
most  flagrant  debauchery.     Our  Pharisee  treats  him  with 
all  conceivable  courtesy,  defends  him  from  small  rumours ; 
l>ut  when  the  iniquity  is  once  made  public,  he  is  the  very 
loudest  in  his  condemnation,  and  wonders  any  one  could 
dense  him.     This  man  will  be  haughty  to  his  equals,  and 
Arrogant  to  those  he  deems  below  him.   With  all  his  plans 
for  christianizing  China  and  New  Zealand,  he  takes  no 
pains  to  instruct  and  christianize  his  own  family.   In  Hpito 
of  his  sorrow  for  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  and  his  zeal 
for  the  suppression  of  vice,  he  can  tell  the  truth  so  as  to 
deceive,  and  utter  a  lie  so  smoothly,  that  none  suspects  it 
to  be  untrue.     Is  he  to  sell  you  an  article, — its  obvious 
fiuilts  are  explained  away,  and  its  secret  ones  concealed 
still  deeper.     Is  he  to  purchase, — he  finds  a  score  of  de- 
fects, which  he  knows  exist  but  in  his  lying  words.   When 
tlie  bai^ain  is  made,  he  tells  his  fellow-Pharisee  how  adroitly 
lie  deceived,  and  how  great  are  his  gains.     This  man  is 
Wfilled  of  emptiness.    Yet  he  is  sufiered  to  walk  the  earth, 
^d  eat  and  annk,  and  look  upon  the  sun,  all  hollow  as 
leis. 

The  Pharisee  of  Politics. — ^This,  also,  is  a  numerous 
class.    He  makes  great  professions  of  honesty ;  thinks  the 
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coimtiy  is  like  to  be  mined  by  want  of  integrity  in  Higb 
places,  and,  perhaps^  it  is  so.  For  his  part,  he  tfaisuks 
simple  honesty,  the  doing  of  what  one  knows  to  be  right, 
is  better  than  political  experience,  of  which  he  claims  but 
little;  more  safe  than  the  eagle  eye  of  statesman-like 
sagacity^  which  sees  events  in  their  causes^  and  can  apply 
the  experience  of  many  centuries  to  show  the  action  of  a 
par#oalar  measure,  a  sagacity  that  he  cannot  pretend  to. 
This  Pharisee  of  politics,  when  he  is  out  of  place,  thinks 
much  evil  is  likely  to  befall  us  fi^m  the  office-holders,  en€^ 
mies  of  the  people;  if  he  is  in  place,  from  the  office- 
wanters,  most  pestilent  fellows  1  Just  before  the  election, 
this  precious  Pharisee  is  seized  with  a  great  concern  lest 
the  people  be  deceived,  the  dear  people,  whom  he  loves 
with  such  vast  affection.  No  distance  is  too  great  for  him 
to  travel;  no  stormy  night  too  stormy  for  him,  that  he 
may  utter  his  word  in  season.  Yet  all  the  while  he  loves 
the  people  but  as  the  cat  her  prey,  which  she  charms  with 
her  look  of  demure  innocence,  her  velvet  skin  and  glitter- 
ing eyes,  till  she  has  seized  it  in  her  teeth,  and  then  con- 
descends to  sport  with  its  tortures,  sharpening  her  appe- 
tite and  teasing  it  to  death.  There  is  a  larg^e  body  of  men 
in  all  political  parties, 

*^  who  sigh  and  groan 
For  publio  gwd^  and  mean  their  own." 

It  has  always  been  so,  and  will  always  continue  so,  till  men 
and  women  become  Christian,  and  then,  as  pagan  Plato 
tells  us,  the  best  and  wisest  men  will  take  high  offices 
cheerfully,  because  they  involve  the  most  irksome  duties  of 
the  citizen.  The  Pharisee  of  politics  is  all  things  to  all 
men  (though  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  from  the 
Apostle,  perhaps),  that  he  may,  by  any  means,  gain  some 
to  his  side.  Does  he  meet  a  reformer, — ^he  has  a  plan  for 
improving  and  finishing  off  the  world  quite  suddenly. 
Does  he  fall  in  with  a  conservative, — our  only  strength  is 
to  stand  stiU.  Is  he  speaking  with  a  wise  friend  of  the 
people, — he  would  give  every  poor  boy  and  girl  the 
best  education  the  state  could  afford,  making  monopoly  of 
wisdom  out  of  the  Question.  Does  he  talk  with  the  selfish 
man  of  a  clique,  wno  cares  only  for  that  person  girded 
with  his  belt, — ^he  thinks  seven-eighths  of  the  peojue,  in- 
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clndio^  aU  of  tke  working  class^  must  be  left  in  ignorance 
beyond  hope ;  as  if  God  made  one  man  all  head^  and  the 
other  all  hands.  Does  he  meet  a  Unitarian^ — ^the  Pharisee 
signs  no  creeds  and  always  believed  the  Unity;  with  a 
Calyinist, — ^he  is  so  Trinitarian  he  wishes  there  were  four 
persons  in  the  god-head^  to  give  his  faith  a  test  *the  more 
difficult.  Let  the  majority  of  voters^  or  a  third  party^  who 
can  tarn  the  election,  ask  him  to  pledge  himself  to  a  par- 
ticular measure^ — ^this  lover  of  the  people  is.  ready,  their 
"  obedient  servant/'  whether  it  be  to  make  property  out 
of  paper^  or  merchandise  out  of  men.  The  voice  of  his 
electors  is  to  him  not  the  voice  of  God,  which  might  be 
misnnderstoody  but  God  himself.  Bat  when  his  object  is 
reached,  and  the  place  secure,  you  shall  see  the  demon  of 
ambition,  that  possesses  the  man,  come  out  into  action. 
This  man  can  stand  in  the  hall  of  the  nation's  wisdom, 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  one  hand,  and  the 
Bible,  the  great  charter  of  freedom,  in  the  other,  and  jus- 
tify,— not  excuse,  palliate,  and  account  for, — ^but  justify, 
the  greatest  wrong  man  can  inflict  on  man,  and  attempt  to 
sanction  slavery,  quoting  chapter  and  verse  from  the  New 
Testament,  and  do  it  as  our  fathers  fought,  in  the  name  of 
"  God  and  their  country.''  He  can  stand  in  the  centre  of 
a  free  land,  his  mouth  up  to  the  level  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
hue,  and  pour  forth  his  eloquent  lies,  all  freedom  above  the 
mark,  but  all  slavery  below  it.  He  can  cry  out  for  the 
dear  people,  till  they  think  some  man  of  wealth  and  power 
watches  to  destroy  them,  while  he  wants  authority ;  but 
when  he  has  it,  ask  him  to  favour  the  cause  of  humanity, 
ask  him  to  aid  those  few  hands,  which  would  take  hold  of 
the  poor  man's  son  in  his  cabin,  and  give  him  an  education 
worthy  of  a  man,  a  free  man ;  ask  him  to  help  those  few 
souls  of  great  faith,  who  perfiime  Heaven's  ear  with  their 
prayers,  and  consume  their  own  hearts  on  the  altar,  while 
kindling  the  reluctant  sacrifice  for  other  hearts,  so  slow  to 
beat ;  ask  him  to  aid  the  noblest  interests  of  man,  and 
help  bring  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  here  in  New-England, 
— and  where  is  he  r  Why,  the  bubble  of  a  man  has  blown 
away.  If  you  could  cast  his  character  into  a  melting-pot, 
as  chemists  do  their  drugs,  and  apply  suitable  tests  to 
separate  part  from  part,  and  so  analyze  the  man,  you 
would  find  a  little  wit,  and  less  wisdom ;  a  thimble-fuU  of 
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common  sense,  worn  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  and  so 
ready  for  use  at  a  moment's  call ;  a  conscience  made  np  of 
maxims  of  expediency  and  worldly  thrift,  which  conscience 
he  wore  on  his  sleeve  to  swear  by  when  it  might  serve  his 
torn.  You  would  find  a  little  knowledge  of  history,  to 
make  use  of  on  the  4th  of  July  and  election  days ;  a  con- 
viction that  there  was  a  selfish  principle  in  man,  which 
might  be  made  active ;  a  large  amount  of  animal  cunniag, 
selfishness,  and  ambition,  all  worn  very  bright  by  constant 
use.  Down  farther  still  in  the  crucible  would  be  a  shape- 
less lump  of  faculties  he  had  never  used,  which,  on  exam- 
ination, would  contain  manliness,  justice,  integrity,  honour, 
reUgion,  love,  and  whatever  else  that  makes  man  divine 
and  immortal.  Such  is  the  inventory  of  this  thing  which 
so  many  worship,  and  so  many  would  be.  Let  it  sJjbo  pass 
to  its  reward. 

The  Phamsbb  of  the  Ohuech. — ^There  was  a  time  when 
he  who  called  himself  a  Christian,  took  as  it  were  the  Pro- 
phet's vow,  and  toil  and  danger  dogged  his  steps ;  poverty 
came  like  a  giant  upon  him,  and  death  looked  ngly  at  him 
through  the  casement  as  he  sat  down  with  his  wife  and 
babes.  Then  to  be  called  a  Christian,  was  to  be  a  man ;  to 
pray  prayers  of  great  resolution,  and  to  live  in  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven.  Now,  it  means  only  to  be  a  Protestant, 
or  a  Catholic ;  to  believe  with  the  Unitarians,  or  the  Cal- 
vinists.  We  have  lost  the  right  names  of  things.  The 
Pharisee  of  the  Church  has  a  religion  for  Sunday,  but  none 
for  the  week.  He  believes  all  the  true  things  and  absurd 
things  ever  taught  by  popular  teachers  of  his  sect.  To 
him  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  are  just 
the  same, — ^and  the  Apocrypha  he  never  reads, — ^books  to 
be  worshipped  and  sworn  by.  He  believes  most  entirely 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  gospel  of  the  Messiah  which 
annuls  that  law.  They  are  both  '^  translated  out  of  the 
original  tongues,  and  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches/' 
Of  course  he  practises  one  just  as  much  as  the  other.  His 
belief  has  cost  him  so  much  he  does  nothing  but  believe; 
never  dreams  of  living  his  belief.  He  has  a  religion  for 
Sunday,  and  a  face  for  Sunday,  and  Sunday  books,  and 
Sunday  talk  ;  and  just  as  he  lays  aside  his  Sunday  coat,  so 
he  puts  by  his  talk,  his  books,  his  face,  and  his  religion.  They 
would  be  profaned  if  used  on  a  week-day.   He  can  sit  in  h^ 
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J0vaf  a  Sonday — ^wood  sitting  upon  wood — with  the  de- 
■BTBrt  ooanteiiiiiioej  and  never  dream  the  words  of  Isaiah^ 
AoIi  and  Jeans,  which  are  read  him,  came  out  of  the 
iBrcDe  deeps  of  the  sonl  that  is  fulfilled  of  a  divine  life,  and 
ve  designed  to  reach  such  deeps  in  other  souls,  and  will 
rach  thiran  if  they  also  live  nobly.  He  can  call  himself  a 
Gkistian^  and  never  do  anything  to  bless  or  comfort  his 
Sflighbonr.  The  poor  pass,  and  never  raise  an  eye  to  that 
iapenetrable  &ce.  He  can  hear  sermons,  and  pay  for  ser- 
IKHU  that  denounce  the  sin  he  daily  commits,  and  thinks 
lie  stones  for  the  sin  by  paying  for  the  sermon.  His  Sun- 
isf  prayers  are  beautiful,  out  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Gospels, 
te  his  weekly  life,  what  has  it  to  do  with  his  prayer  ? 
How  confonnded  would  he  be,  if  Heaven  should  take  him 
n  earnest,  and  grant  his  request  1  He  would  pray  that 
God's  name  be  hallowed,  while  his  life  is  blasphemy  against 
Him.  He  can  say  '^  Thy  kingdom  come,''  when  if  it  should 
come,  he  would  wither  up  at  the  sight  of  so  much  majesty. 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  does  he  wish 
it  there,  in  his  own  heart  ?  He  prays  "  Thy  will  be  done," 
fet  never  sets  a  foot  forward  to  do  it,  nor  means  to  set  a 
foot  forward.  His  only  true  petition  is  for  daily  bread, 
snd  this  he  utters  falsely,  for  all  men  are  included  in  the 
true  petition,  and  he  asks  only  for  himself.  When  he  says 
"forgive  us  as  we  forgive,''  he  imprecates  a  curse  on  him- 
self, most  burning  and  dreadful ;  for  when  did  he  give  or 
forgive  ?  The  only  "  evil "  he  prays  to  be  delivered  from 
ia  worldly  trouble.  He  does  not  wish  to  be  saved  from  ava- 
rice, peevishness,  passion,  from  false  lips,  a  wicked  heart, 
and  a  Ufe  mean  and  dastardly.  He  can  send  Bibles  to  the 
heathen  on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  and  rum,  gunpowder,  and 
cast-iron  muskets  in  the  hold.  The  aim  of  this  man  is  to 
get  the  most  out  of  his  fellow-mortals,  and  to  do  the  least 
for  them,  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  the  phenomena  of 
goodness  and  religion.  To  speak  somewhat  figuratively,  he 
would  pursue  a  wicked  calling  in  a  plausible  way,  under 
the  very  windows  of  Heaven,  at  intervals  singing  hymns 
to  God,  while  he  debased  His  image ;  contriving  always  to 
keep  so  near  the  walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  that  when 
the  destroying  flood  swept  by,  he  might  scramble  in  at  a 
^dow,  booted  and  spurred  to  ride  over  men,  wearing  his 
Sunday  face,  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand,  to  put  the  Saviour 
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to  the  Wnst,  and  out-front  the  justice  of  Almighty  Goi 
Bnt  let  him  pass  also  ;  he  has  his  reward.  Sentence  » 
pronounced  against  all  that  is  false.  The  publicans  and. 
the  harlots  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  that  muu 
The  Pharisbb  or  the  Pulpit. — The  Scribea  and  Phiri- 
sees  sat  once  in  Moses'  seat ;  now  they  go  farther  npand 
sit  in  the  seat  of  the  Messiah.  The  Pharisee  of  the  po^ 
is  worse  than  any  other  class,  for  he  has  the  faults  of  ti 
the  rest,  and  is  set  in  a  place  where  even  the  shghtest  tarn- 
ish of  human  frailty  is  a  disgrace,  all  the  more  disgracefd 
because  contrasted  with  the  spotless  vestmenta  of  ibU 
loftiest  spirit,  that  has  bestrode  the  ages,  and  stands  BtiQ 
before  us  as  the  highest  ideal  ever  realized  on  the  earth,— 
the  measure  of  a  perfect  man.  If  the  gold  rust,  what  ahill 
the  iron  do  ?  The  fundamental  sin  of  the  Pharisee  of  d» 
pulpit  is  this  :  He  keeps  up  the  form,  come  what  will  come 
of  Uic  substance.  So  he  embraces  the  form  when  the  nl^ 
stance  is  gone  for  ever.  He  might  be  represented  in  painting, 
as  a  man,  his  hands  filled  vitii  busks,  from  which  the  oon 
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to  preach  what  he  believes  not.  These  are  the  men  who 
boast  they  have  Abraham  to  their  father;  yet^  as  it  has 
been  said,  they,  come  of  quite  a  different  stock,  which  also 
13  ancient  and  of  great  renown. 

The  Pharisee's  faith  is  in  the  letter,  not  the  spirit.  Doubt 
in  his  presence,  that  the  Book  of  Chronicles  and  the  Book 
of  Kings  are  not  perfectly  inspired  and  infallibly  true,  on 
those  very  points  where  they  are  exactly  opposite ;  doubt 
that  the  Infinite  God  inspired  David  to  denounce  his  ene- 
mies, Peter  to  slay  Ananias,  Paul  to  predict  events  that 
never  came  to  pass,  and  Matthew  and  Luke,  John  and 
Mark,  to  make  historical  statements  which  can  never  be 
reconciled, — and  he  sets  you  down  as  an  infidel,  though 
yon  keep  all  the  commandments  from  your  youth  up,  lack 
nothing,  and  live  as  John  and  Paul  prayed  they  might  live. 
With  mm  the  unpardonable  sin  is  to  doubt  that  ecclesi- 
astical doctrine  to  be  true  which  reason  revolts  at,  and 
conscience  and  faith  spurn  off  with  loathing.     With  him 
the  Jews  are  more  than  the  human  race.     The  Bible  is  his 
master,  and  not  his  friend.     He  would  not  that  you  should 
take  its  poems  as  its  authors  took  them ;  nor  its  narratives 
for  what  they  are  worth,  as  you  take  others.     He  will  not 
allow  you  to  accept  the  hfe  of  Christianity ;  but  you  must 
have  its  letter  also,  of  which  Paul  and  Jesus  said  not  a 
word.   If  you  would  drink  the  water  of  life,  you  must  take 
likewise  the  mud  it  has  been  filtered  through,  and  drink 
out  of  an  orthodox  urn.    You  must  shut  up  reason,  con- 
science, and  common  sense,  when  you  come  to  those  books, 
which  above  all  others  came  out  of  this  triple  fountain.  To 
those  books  he  limits  divine  inspiration,  and  in  his  modesfy 
has  looked  so  deep  into  the  counsels  of  Ood,  that  he  knows 
the  Uve  coal  of  inspiration  has  touched  no  lips  but  Jewish. 
No !  nor  never  shall.    Does  the  Pharisee  do  this  from  true 
reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  which  was  in  the  begin- 
ning, which  is  life,  and  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world  ?     Let  others  judge.     But  there  is 
a  blindness  of  the  heart,  to  which  the  fabled  darkness  of 
Egypt  was  noon-day  light.     That  is  not  the  worst  scep- 
ticism which,  with  the  Sadducee,  denies  both  angel  and 
resurrection;    but  that  which  denies   man  the  right  to 
think,  to  doubt,  to  conclude ;  which  hopes  no  light  save 
from  the  ashes  of  the  past,  and  would  hide  God^s  truth 
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from  the  world  with  the  flap  of  itB  long  robe.  We  oonw 
at  truth  only  by  iaithful  thought,  refleotdon,  and  contear- 
plation,  when  the  long  flashes  of  light  oome  in  npon  tha 
soul.  Bat  truth  and  God  are  always  on  one  side.  Ignuu 
ance  and  a  blind  and  barren  faith  favour  only  lies  and  thor 
great  patriarch. 

The  Pharisee  of  the  pulpit  talks  much  of  the  divine  an- 
thority  of  the  Church  and  the  Minister,  as  if  the  one  wu 
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essence  of  God,  for  thought  has  its  limits,  though  pre* 
sninption  it  seems  has  none.  The  Pharisee  speaks  of  Jesus 
of  iNazareth.  How  he  dwells  on  his  forbearance,  his 
gentleness,  but  how  he  forgets  that  righteous  indignation 
which  spoke  through  him,  applied  the  naked  point  of 
God's  truth  to  Phansees  and  hypocrites,  and  sent  them 
back  with  rousing  admonitions.  He  heeds  not  the  all- 
embracingl  ore  that  dwelt  in  him,  and  wept  at  sin,  and 
worked  with  bloody  sweat  for  the  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden. He  speaks  of  Paul  and  Peter  as  if  they  were 
masters  of  the  soul,  and  not  merely  its  teachers  and  friends. 
Tet  should  those  flaming  apostles  start  up  from  the  ground 
in  their  living  holiness,  and  tread  our  streets,  call  things 
by  iheir  right  names,  and  apply  Christianity  to  life,  as  they 
once  did,  and  now  would  do  were  they  here,  think  you  our 
Pharisee  woald  open  his  house,  like  Roman  Cornelius,  or 
Simon  of  Tarsus  ? 

There  are  two  divisions  of  this  class  of  Pharisees :  those 
who  do  not  think, — and  they  are  harmless  and  perhaps  use- 
tvl  in  their  way,  like  snakes  that  have  no  venom,  but  catch 
worms  and  flies, — and  those  who  do  think.  The  latter  think 
one  thing  in  their  study,  and  preach  a  very  different  thing 
in  their  pulpit.  In  the  one  place  they  are  free  as  water, 
ready  to  turn  any  way ;  in  the  other,  conservative  as  ice. 
They  fear  philosophy  should  disturb  the  Church  as  she  lies 
bed-ridden  at  home,  so  they  would  throw  the  cobwebs  of 
authority  and  tradition  over  the  wings  of  truth,  not  suffer- 
ing  her  with  strong  pinions  to  fly  in  the  midst  of  Heaven, 
and  communicate  between  man  and  God.  They  think 
''you  must  use  a  little  deceit  in  the  world,^'  and  so  use 
not  a  little.  These  men  speak  in  public  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible,  as  if  it  were  all  inspired  with  equal  infalli- 
bility ;  but  what  do  they  think  at  home  ?  In  his  study, 
the  Testament  is  a  collection  of  legendary  tales;  in  the 
pulpit  it  is  the  everlasting  Gospel ;  if  any  man  shall  add 
to  it,  the  seven  last  plagues  shall  be  added  to  him ;  if  any 
one  takes  from  it,  his  name  shall  be  taken  from  the  Book 
of  Life.  If  there  be  a  sin  in  the  land,  or  a  score  of  sins 
tall  as  the  Anakim,  which  go  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and 
shake  the  Churches  with  their  tread,  let  these  sins  be 
popular,  be  loved  by  the  powerful,  protected  by  the  afflu- 
ent ;  will  the  Pharisee  sound  the  alarm,  lift  up  the  banner. 
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sharpen  the  sword,  and  descend  to  do  battle  f  llieia 
shall  not  a  man  of  them  more  his  tongne ;  "  noj  &ey  tto 
dumb  dogs,  that  cannot  bark,  sleeping,  lying  down,  loving 
to  slumber;  yes,  they  are  greedy  dogs,  that  can  nerBr 
hare  eoough."     But  let  there  he  four  or  fire  men  in  ol^ 
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waters  flow  for  all ;  and  when  the  worn  pilgrim  stoops  to 
drink,  he  rises  a  stronger  man,  and  thirsts  no  more  for  the 
hot  and  polluted  fountain  of  deceit  and  sin.  Further  down, 
men  leprous  as  Naaman  may  dip  and  be  healed. 

While  these  six  classes  of  Pharisees  pursue  their  wicked 
way,  the  path  of  real  manliness  and  religion  opens  before 
each  soul  of  us  all.  The  noblest  sons  of  Uod  have  trodden 
therein,  so  that  no  one  need  wander.  Moses,  and  Jesus,  and 
John,  and  Paul,  have  gained  their  salvation  by  being  real 
men;  content  to  seek  Goodness  and  God,  they  found 
their  reward ;  they  blessed  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
entered  the  kingdom  of  religious  souls.  It  is  not  possible 
for  falseness  or  reaUty  to  miss  of  its  due  recompense.  The 
net  of  divine  justice  sweeps  clean  to  its  bottom  the  ocean 
of  man,  and  all  things,  that  are,  receive  their  due.  The 
Pharisee  may  pass  for  a  Christian,  and  men  may  be  de- 
ceived for  a  time,  but  God  never.  In  his  impartial  balance, 
it  is  only  real  goodness  that  has  weight.  The  Pharisee 
may  keep  up  the  show  of  religion ;  but  what  avails  it  ? 
Real  sorrows  come  home  to  that  false  heart ;  and  when  the 
strong  man,  tottering,  calls  on  God  for  more  strength,  how 
shall  the  false  man  stand  ?  Before  the  justice  of  the  All- 
seeing,  where  shall  he  hide  ?  Men  have  the  Pharisee's  re- 
ligion, if  they  will,  and  they  have  his  reward,  which  begins 
in  self-deception,  and  ends  in  ashes  and  dust.  They  may, 
if  they  choose,  have  the  Christian's  religion,  and  they  have 
also  his  reward,  which  begins  in  the  great  resolution  of 
the  heart,  continues  in  the  action  of  what  is  best  and  most 
manly  in  human  nature,  and  ends  in  tranquillity  and  rest 
for  the  soul,  which  words  are  powerless  to  describe,  but 
which  man  must  feel  to  kliow.  To  each  man,  as  to  Her- 
cules, there  come  two  counsellors ;  the  one  of  the  flesh,  to 
offer  enervating  pleasures  and  unreal  joys  for  the  shadow 
of  virtue ;  the  other  of  the  spirit,  to  demand  a  life  that  is 
lovely,  holy,  and  true.  Which  will  you  have  ?  is  the 
qaestion  put  by  Providence  to  each  of  us,  and  the  answer 
is  the  daily  life  of  the  Pharisee  or  the  Christian.  Thus  it  is 
of  a  man's  own  choice  that  he  is  cursed  or  blessed ;  that 
he  ascends  to  heaven,  or  goes  down  to  hell. 


HOW  TO  MOVE  THE  WORLD. 


One  daya  philosopher  came  to  A.tkeD8,  from  a  for  ookd* 
try,  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  wonderfnl  Greeks,  and  peN 
haps  to  teach  them  the  great  lore  he  treasured  in  his  heui 
The  wise  men  heard  him ;  songht  Mb  oompany  in  the  gv- 
dens ;  talked  with  him  in  private.  The  young  men  lorei 
him.  He  passed  for  a  wonder  with  that  wonder-lorinff 
people.  Among  those  that  followed  him,  was  the  sonffl 
Sophroniscaa,  an  ill-favoared  young  man,  a  meofaamo  d 
humble  rauk.    He  was  one  of  the  few  that  ondergtood  tli> 
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thon  hast  begun  to  reform  the  world.     Fear  not  thy  work 

siaU  die ! " 

The  joath  took  the  hint ;  reformed  himself  of  his  coarse- 
ness, his  sneers^  of  all  meanness  that  was  in  him.  His  idea 
became  his  life ;  and  that  blameless  and  lovely.  His  truth 
passed  into  the  public  mind  as  the  sun  into  the  air.  His 
acom  is  the  father  of.  forests.  His  influence  passes  like 
morning,  from  continent  to  continent,  and  the  rich  and 
the  poor  are  blessed  by  the  light  and  warmed  by  the  life 
of  Socrates^  though  they  know  not  his  name. 


GERMAN  LITERATURB.* 

OmnoNS  are  divided  respecting  German  literature.  If 
teare  to  believe  what  is  currently  reported,  and  generally 
oedited,  there  is,  somewhere  in  New-England,  a  faction 
of  discontented  men  and  maidens,  who  have  conspired  to 
love  eveiything  Teutonic,  from  Dutch  skates  to  German 
infidehty.  It  is  supposed,  at  least  asserted,  that  these  mis- 
goided  persons  would  fain  banish  all  other  literature  clean 
wt  of  space ;  or,  at  the  very  least,  would  give  it  prece- 
dence of  all  other  letters,  ancient  or  modem.  Whatever  is 
Gennan,  they  admire;  philosophy,  dramas,  theology,  no- 
Tela,  old  ballads,  and  modem  sonnets  ;  histories,  aud  dis- 
sertations, and  sermons ;  but  above  all,  the  immoral  and 
irreligious  writings,  which  it  is  supposed  the  Germans  are 
diiefly  engaged  in  writing,  with  the  generous  intention  of 
oorrapting  the  youth  of  the  world,  restoring  the  worship 
of  Pnapus,  or  Pan,  or  the  Pope, — it  is  not  decided  which 
IS  to  receive  the  honour  of  universal  homage, — and  thus 

Sidually  preparing  for  the  Kingdom  of  Misrule,  and  the 
minion  of  Chaos  and  "  most  ancient  Night.''     It  is  often 

•  From  tlie  IHal  for  January,  1842. — Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard  Liter- 
•tWB,  edited  by  George  Ripij£Y,  Vol.  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX.,  containing  Ger- 
Ban  Literature,  translated  from  the  Gorman  of  Wolfgang  Mcnzel,  by  C.  C. 
fiuox;  in  Three  Volumes.    Boston :  Billiard,  Gray,  and  Co.     1840. 
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hemisplieres*  The  remedy  is  simple ;  it  is  a  strong  infu- 
sion  of  Dnlness.  Gontmued  applications  of  this  excellent 
nostrom  will  save  any  person,  we  think,  from  all  but  veiy 
slight  attacks  of  this  epidemic*  Certainly,  it  will  secure 
ihe  patient  firom  the  worst  form  of  the  disease, — the  philo- 
sophical frenzy,  which  it  is  said  prevails  in  colleges^  and 
among  young  damsels,  but  whidi,  we  think,  does  not  at- 
tack Sie  pulpit.  The  other  forms  of  the  malady  are  mainly 
cuteneoi  JSd  eosUy  guarded  .gainst. 

It  has  often  been  matter  of  astonishment  to  us,  that  the 
guardians  of  the  public  welfare  did  not  discover  German 
literature  when  it  first  set  foot  in  America,  and  thrust  it 
back  into  the  ocean ;  and  we  can  only  account  for  the  fact 
of  its  extension  here,  from  the  greater  activity  of  Evil  in 
general.  ''Bank  weeds  do  g^row  apace."  So  this  evil 
has  grown  up  in  the  absence  of  our  guardians,  as  the 
goldoi  calf  was  made  while  Moses  was  in  the  mounts  fast- 
ing. While  the  young  men  and  maidens  have  been  eating 
the  German  lotus,  the  guardians  of  the  public  weal  have 
been  ''  talking,  or  pursuing,  or  journeying,  or  peradven- 
ture  they  slept,  and  must  needs  be  awaked."  However 
this  may  be,  they  are  now  awake,  and  in  full  cry. 

Now,  for  our  own  part,  we  have  never  yet  fallen  in  with 
any  of  these  dangerous  persons,  who  have  this  exaffgerated 
admiration  of  whatever  is  Teutonic,  still  less  this  desire  to 
overthrow  Morality,  and  turn  Beligion  out  of  the  world. 
This  fiust  may  be  taken  as  presumptive  evidence  of  blindness 
on  our  part,  if  men  will.  We  sometimes,  indeed,  meet 
with  men,  and  women  also,  well  read  in  this  obnoxious 
literature;  they  are  mostly, — ^yes,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, atf  we  remember, — ^unoffending  persons.  They 
"gang  their  ain  gait,"  and  leave  others  the  same  freedom. 
They  have  tastes  of  their  own ;  scholarly  habits ;  some  of 
them  are  possessed  of  talent,  and  no  contemptible  erudi- 
tion, jndgmg  by  the  New-England  standard.  They  hon- 
onr  what  ihej  find  good,  and  to  their  taste,  in  German 
literatore  as  elsewhere.  Men  and  women,  some  of  them 
are,  who  do  not  think  all  intellectual  and  SBsthetic  excel- 
lenoe  is  contained  in  a  hundred  volumes  of  Greek  and 
Boman  authors,  profound  and  beautifcil  as  they  are.  They 
stady  German  Philosophy,  Theology,  Criticism,  and  Liter- 
ature in  general,  as  they  would  the  similar  works  of  any. 
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nation,  for  the  good  ther  contain.  This,  we  think,  is  nob 
forbidden  by  the  ReviBed  Statutes,  or  any  other  nniversal 
standard  of  right  and  wrong.  \Vhj  shonid  not  a  niaa 
study  even  Sanscrit  Philoeophy,  if  he  will,  and  profit  by  i^ 
in  peace,  if  he  can  ?  We  do  not  say  there  are  no  enttnsi' 
astic  or  fauatical  admirers  of  this  literature;  nor,  that 
there  are  none  who  "go  too  far"  in  their  a^uiration,— 
which  means,  In  plain  EngHsh,  farther  than  their  critic,— 
but  that  such  persons  are  by  no  means  common ;  so  tint 
there  seems,  really,  very  smalt  cause  for  the  panic  into 
which  some  good  people  hare  seen  tit  to  fall.  We  doidt 
the  existence,  therefore,  of  this  reputed  faction  of  men  ani 
maidens,  who  design  to  reinstate  Confusion  on  her  throat. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  told — and  partly  beUen 
it — that  there  is  a  party  of  cool-headed,  discreet,  modeiit^ 
sound,  and  very  respectable  persons,  who  hate  Genus 
literature.  Of  these  we  can  speak  from  knowledge.  Moit 
loen  have  heard  of  them,  for  they  have  cried  out  like  Blo^ 
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brongHt  up  and  condemned  as  mystics^  infidels^  or  pan- 
theists ;  in  one  word^  as  Grermans.  Thus  the  matter  is  dis- 
posed of  by  the  honourable  court.  Now  we  would  not 
protest  against  this  method  of  proceedings  ancient  as  it  is^ 
and  supported  by  precedents  from  the  time  of  Jethro  to 
General  Jackson.  Such  aprotest  would  be  "  a  dangerous 
innovation^''  no  doubt.  We  would  have  no  exceptions 
from  the  general  method  made  in  favour  of  German  letters. 
No  Uterature  was  ever  written  into  more  than  temporary 
notice,  and  certainly  none  was  ever  written  down.  Ger- 
man hterature  amongst  us  encounters  just  the  same  treat- 
ment the  classic  authors  recrived  at  the  hands  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  When  those  old  sa&fes  and  saints  began  to  start 
out  of  the  comers,  where  night  had  overtaken  them,  men 
were  alarmed  at  their  strange  faces  and  antique  beards, 
and  mysterious  words.  '^  What ! ''  said  they,  as  they  gaped 
on  one  another,  in  the  parlour,  the  court,  the  camp,  or  the 
church,  with  terror  in  their  faces, — *'  What !  study  Greek 
and  Boman  letters  7  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy  ?  Shall 
we  men  of  the  tenth  century  study  authors  who  lived  two 
thousand  years  ago,  in  an  age  of  darkness  7  Shame  on 
the  thought !  Shall  we,  who  are  Christians,  and  live  in  an 
age  of  light,  look  for  instruction  to  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
or  Seneca — men  from  dark  pagan  times  7  It  were  pre- 
posterous I  Let  such  works  perish,  or  sink  back  to  their 
original  night.''  *  So  it  goes  with  us ;  and  it  is  said, 
"  Shall  we  Americans,  excellent  Christians  as  we  are,  who 
live  in  a  land  of  education,  of  righteousness,  of  religion, 
and  know  how  to  reconcile  it  all  with  our  three  millions  of 
slaves ;  in  the  land  of  steamboats  and  railroads ;  we  Ame- 
ricans, possessed  of  all  needed  intelligence  and  culture, — 
shall  we  read  the  books  of  the  Germans,  infidels  as  they 
are — Germans,  who  dwell  in  the  clouds,  and  are  only  fitted 
by  divine  grace  to  smoke  tobacco  and  make  dictionaries  7 
Out  upon  the  thought  I  " 

*  The  foUowing  anecdote  ii  quite  to  the  point  One  day,  in  the  year  1530, 
a  Freneh  monk  said  in  the  pulpit^  **  a  new  lan^af  e  has  heen  diacoyered,  which 
ia  caUed  Greek.  You  most  take  good  heed,  and  keep  out  of  its  way.  This 
langnaee  engenders  all  heresies.  I  see  in  the  hands  of  many,  a  hook  written 
in  this  language.  It  is  called  the  New  Testament  It  is  a  hook  full  of  thorns 
and  vipers.  As  for  the  Hehrew  language,  dl  who  study  that  hecome  Jews  im- 
mediately."—5t«immift,  Hittoire  det  Franfait,  T.  XYI.  p.  364,  cited  in  Miche- 
let's  Hiat  Luther. 
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No  donbt  tliis  decisioii  ia  quite  u  wise  as  tlufc  jm- 
nonnced  ao  gr&ve^  by  conaerratiTea  and  alamuBtB  of  the 
middle  ages.  "  Would  you  have  me  try  the  crimiiul  bs> 
fore  I  pass  sentence f"  said  the  Tarlcuh  justice;  "tbit 
were  &  waste  of  words  and  time,  for  if  I  sboold  condeni 
him  afler  ezaminatdon,  why  not  before,  and  bo  save  As 
trouble  of  looking  into  the  matter  J  "  Certainly  the  mi- 
gifitnte  wafi  wise,  and  wherever  jostice  is  thos  adminii- 
tered,  the  traditional  complaint  of  the  "  law's  delay  "  will 
never  dare  lift  up  its  voice.  Honour  to  the  Turkish  jndgt 
and  hia  swift  decision ;  long  may  it  be  applied  to  Gemu 
literature.  Certainly  it  is  better  that  ninety-and-nine  nw 
nocent  persona  ehonld  anffer  outrageons  torture,  than  that 
one  guilty  should  escape.  Why  should  not  public  opinion 
lay  an  embargo  on  German  works,  aa  on  Ipdia  onoken^ 
or  forbid  their  sale  f  Certainly  it  coats  more  labour  to 
read  them,  than  the  many  excellent  booka  in  the  motlier 
tongue.  Ko  doubt  a  ready  reader  would  go  over  the  whok 
ninety-eight  volumes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  less  time  tiiu 
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found  treatises  on  ethics  and  metaphysics  ?     WhcMico  the 

deep  and  wide   volumes  of  theology^  the  queen  of  all 

scienoes  ?     Whence  come  works  on  the  classics  of  Greece 

i&d  Borne  f    Whence  histories  of  all  the  chief  concerns  of 

Ban  J    Do  they  not  all  come,  in  this  age^  from  England 

and  <mr  own  bosom  ?     What  need  have  we  of  asking  fa- 

nmrs  from  the  Germans,  or  of  studying  their  literature  ? 

Aa  the  middle-age  monks  said  of  the  classics, — ^Anatheica 

air.    It  is  certainly  right,  that  the  ghost  of  terror,  like  Mr 

littlefiiith  in  ihe  story,  should  cross  itself  in  presence  of 

BBch  a  spirit,  and  utter  its  Apaoe  Sathanas.     Such  an 

anathema  would,  no  doubt,  crush  the  Monadnock — or  a 

BOflar-plam. 

But  let  us  come  out  of  this  high  court  of  Turkish  justice, 
and  for  a  moment  look  German  Uterature  in  the  face,  and 
aDow  it  to  speak  for  itself.    To  our  apprehension,  German 
Uterature  is  the  fairest,  the  richest,  the  most  original,  fresh, 
and  religioas  literature  of  all  modem  times.     We  say  this 
advisedly.   We  do  not  mean  to  say  Germany  has  produced 
tta  greatest  poetic  genius  of  all  modem  times.     It  has  no 
Shakespeare,  as  the  world  has  but  one,  in  whom  the  Poetic 
Spirit  seems  to  culminate,  though  it  will  doubtless  rise 
kgher  in  better  affes.    But  we  sometimes  hear  it  said, 
admitting  ihe  exceUence  of  two  or  three  Gorman  writers, 
yet  tiiieir  literature  is  narrow,  superficial,  and  poor,  when 
compared  with  that  of  England.     Let  us  look  at  the  facts, 
and  compare  the  two  in  some  points.     Classical  taste  and 
culture  have  long  been  the  boast  of  England.     There  is  a 
wealth  of  classical  allusion  in  her  best  writers,  which  has 
an  inexpressible  charm,  and  forms  the  chief  minor  grace, 
in  many  a  work  of  poetic  art.  Classical  culture  is  the  pride, 
we  take  it,  of  her  two  ''  ancient  and  honourabitJ  universi- 
ties,'^ and  their  spirit  prevails  everywhere  in  the  isiani 
The  English  scholar  is  proud  of  his  "  quantity,''  and  the 
correctness  of  his  quotations  from  Seneca  and  Demosthe- 
nes.    But  from  what  country  do  we  get  editions  of  the 
daasics   that  are  worth   the  reading,  in  which  modem 
idence  and  art  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  ancient  text  ? 
What  country  nurtures  the  men  that  illustrate  Homer, 
Herodotus,  the  Anthology  of  Planudes,  and  the  dramatic 
poets  f     Who  explain  for  us  the  antiquities  of  Athens,  and 
write  minute  treatises  on  the  law  of  inheritance,  the  cafite^^ 
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tribes^  and  manners  of  the  men  of  Attica  f    Who  oollect 
all  the  necessary  facts^  and  reproduce  the  ideas  lived  oat^ 
consciously  or  nnconscionsly^  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas^ 
the  Nile,  or  the  Alpheas  7    Why,  the  Germans.    We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  in  the  present  century  not  a 
Greek  or  a  Roman  classic  has  been  tolerably  edited  in 
England,  except  through  the  aid  of  some  Grerman  scholar. 
The  costly  editions  of  ureek  authors  that  come  to  us  from 
Oxford  and  London,  beautiful  reprints  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Aristophanes,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  ^schylus,  Herodotus, 
the  Attic  orators,  and  Plotinus — all  these  are  the  work  of 
German  erudition,   German  toil,  German  genius  some- 
times.    The  wealthy  islanders,  proud  of  their  classic  col- 
ture,  furnish  white  paper  and  luminous  type :   but  the 
curious  diligence  that  never  tires ;   the  profound  know- 
ledge and  philosophy  which  brings  the  whole  ligbt  of 
Grecian  genius  to  illuminate  a  single  point, — all  this  is 
German,  and  German  solely.     Did  it  not  happen  within  ten 
years,  that  the  translation  of  a  German  work,  containing 
some  passages  in  Greek,  incorrectly  pointed  in  the  original 
edition,  and,  therefore,  severely  censured  at  home,  was 
about  being  published  in  Edinburgh,  and  no  man  could 
be  found  in  the  Athens  of  the  North,  and  ^^  no  man  in  all 
Scotland,^'  who  could  correctly  accent  the  Greek  words? 
The  fact  must  be  confessed.     So  the  book  was  sent  to 
its  author, — a  Professor  of  Theology, — and  he  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  his  pupils,  and  the  work  was  done. 
These  things  are  trifles,  but  a  straw  shows  which  way  the 
stream  runs,  when  a  miU-stone  would  not.    Whence  come 
even  the  grammars  and  lexicons,  of  almost  universal  use 
in  studying  the  ancient  authors  ?    The  name  of  Reimer, 
and  Damm,  and  Schneider,  and  Biittman,  and  Passow, 
give  the  answer.     Where  are  the  English  classical  scho* 
lars  in  this  century,  who  take  rank  with  Wolf,  Heyne, 
Schweighauser,  Wyttenbach,  Boeckh,  Herrmann,  Jacobs, 
Siebelis,  Hoffman,  Siebenkees,  Miiller,  Creutzer,  Wellauer, 
and  Ast  ?     Nay,  where  shall  we  find  tiie  rivals  of  Dindorf, 
Schafer,  Stallbaum,  Spitzner,  Bothe,  and  Bekker,  and  a 
host  more  ?  for  we  have  only  written  down  those  wbich 
rushed  into  our  mind.     What  English  name  of  the  present 
century  can  be  mentioned  with  the  least  of  these  T    Not 
one.    They  labour,  and  we  may  enter  into  their  labours, 
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if  we  are  not  too  foolish.  Wlio  write  ancient  history  like 
Niebiihr,  and  Midler^  and  Schlosser  ?  But  for  the  Ger- 
mans^ the  English  wonld  have  believed  till  this  day,  per. 
haps,  all  the  stories  of  Livy,  that  it  rained  stones,  and 
oxen  spoke,  for  so  it  was  written  in  Latin,  and  the  text 
was  ummpeachable. 

But  some  may  say,  these  are  not  matters  of  primary 
concern ;  in  things  of  '^  great  pith  and  moment "  we  are 
superior  to  these  Teutonic  giants.  Wonld  it  were  so. 
Perhaps  in*  some  of  the  physical  sciences  the  EngUsh  sur- 
pass their  German  friends;  though  even  here  we  have 
doubts,  which  are  strengthened  every  month.  One  would 
expect  the  most  valuable  works  on  physical  geography 
from  England ;  but  we  are  disappointed,  and  look  in  vain 
for  any  one  to  rival  Bitter,  or  even  Mumert.  In  works 
of  general  civil  and  political  history  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, though  we  have  two  eminent  historians  in  our  own 
country,  one  of  whom  must  take  rank  with  Thucydides 
and  Tacitus,  Gibbon  and  Hume,  England  has  nothing  to 
equal  the  great  works  of  Yon  Hammer,  Wilkins,  and 
Schlosser.  Why  need  we  mention  the  German  histories 
of  inventions,  of  art,  of  each  science,  of  classical  education, 
of  Uterature  in  general  ?  Why  name  their  histories  of 
Philosophy,  from  Brucker  down  to  Brandis  and  Michelet  ? 
In  English,  we  have  but  Stanley,  good  in  his  time,  and 
valuable  even  now,  and  Enfield,  a  poor  compiler  from 
Brucker.  The  Germans  abound  in  histories  of  literature, 
from  the  beginning  of  civilization  down  to  the  last  Leipsic 
fair.  In  England,  such  works  are  unknown.  We  have 
as  yet  no  history  of  our  own  literature,  though  the  Ger- 
mans have  at  least  one,  quite  readable  and  instructive. 
Even  the  diy  and  defective  book  of  Mr  Hallam, — for  such 
it  is  with  all  its  many  excellencies, — ^is  drawn  largely  from 
its  German  predecessors,  though  it  is  often  isferior  to 
them  in  vigour,  and  almost  always  in  erudition  and  in 
eloquence. 

Doubtless,  the  English  are  a  very  learned  people;  a 
very  Christian  people  likewise,  no  doubt.  But  within  the 
present  century,  what  has  been  written  in  the  English 
tongue,  in  any  department  of  theological  scholarship, 
which  is  of  value,  and  makes  a  mark  on  the  age  7  The 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  and  the  new  edition  of  Paley, — we 
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blosh  to  confess  it,— -«re  the  best  things*  In  the  criticism 
and  explanation  of  the  Bible,  Old  Teedbament  or  New  Tes- 
tament, what  has  been  written,  that  is  worth  reading? 
Nothing,  absolately  nothing  of  any  permanent  yalne,  save 
some  half-dozen  of  books,  it  may  be,  drawn  diiefly  &om 
German  sonrces.  Who  have  written  the  grammars  and 
lexioons,  by  which  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Testaments  are 
readf  Why,  the  Germans.  Who  hare  written  critical 
introductions  to  the  Bible,  usefol  helps  in  studying  the 
sacred  letters  ?  Why,  the  Germans.  Who  haye  best  and 
alone  developed  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  explained 
them,  philosophically  and  practically  ?  Why,  the  (xer- 
mans  again.  Where  are  the  men  who  shall  stand  up  in 
presence  of  (Jesenius,  Fiirst,  Schleosner,  and  Wahl ; 
Winer,  and  Ewald,  and  Nordheimer ;  Michaelis,  Eichhom, 
Jahn  and  Bertholdt,  Hng  and  De  Wette;  the  Bosen- 
miillers,  Manrer,  Umbreit,  Credner,  Paulas,  Kuinoel, 
Fritzsche,  Von  Meyer,  Liicke,  Olshausen,  Hengstenberg, 
and  Tholuck,  and  take  rank  as  their  peers  F  We  look  for 
tiiem,  but  in  vain.  ''We  put  our  finger  on  them,  and 
they  are  not  there.''  What  work  on  theology,  which  has 
deserved  or  attracted  general  notice,  has  been  written  in 
English,  in  the  present  century  ?  We  know  of  none.  In 
Germany,  such  works  are  numerous.  They  have  been 
written  by  pious  men,  and  the  profoundest  scholars  of  the 
age.  Wegscheider's  Theology  is  doubtless  a  poor  work ; 
but  its  equal  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  English 
tongue.  Its  equal,  did  we  say  F  There  is  nothing  thai 
can  pretend  to  approach  it.  Where,  then,  shall  we  find 
.rivals  for  such  theologians  as  Ammon,  Hase,  Daub,  Baum- 
garten,  Crusius,  Schleiermacher,  Bretschneider,  and  De 
Wette  F  even  for  ZacharisB,  Yatke,  and  Kaiser  F 

In  ecclesiastical  history  everybody  knows  what  sort  of 
works  have  proceeded  from  the  English  and  American 
scholars.  Jortin,  Milner,  Priestley,  Campbell,  Echardi 
Erskine,  Jones,  Waddington,  and  Sabine ;  these  are  onr 
writers.  But  what  are  tiieir  works  F  They  are  scarcelj 
known  in  the  libraries  of  scholars.  For  our  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  history  we  depend  on  the  translations  firom 
Du  Pin,  and  Tillemont,  or  more  generally  on  those  from 
the  German  Mosheim  and  Gieseler.  AU  our  English  eccle- 
siastical historians,  what  are  they  when  weighed  against 
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Ifosheim,  the  Walclis,  Vatcr,  Gieseler,  Schrockli,  Vlanck, 
Kaenscher^  Tzschimer^  and  Neander  ?     Why  they  might 
Bike  Bomptaoiu  repasts  on  the  crumbs  which  fall  from 
ttese  men's  table.     The  Germans  pubUsh  the  Fathers  of 
Ike  Greek  and  Latin  Churchy  ana  study  them.     To  the 
bglifllL  ihej  are  almost  "  a  garden  shut  up  and  a  foun- 
tain sealed/'    It  is  only  the  Germans  in  this  age  who 
rtadr  theology,  or  even  the  Bible,  with  the  aid  of  enlight- 
flnea  and  scientific  criticism.     There  is  not  even  a  history 
of  theolo^  in  oar  language. 

Bat  this  is  not  all,  by  no  means  the  chief  merit  of  the 
German  scholars.  Within  less  than  threescore  years  there 
kave  appeared  among  them  four  philosophers,  who  would 
lii¥e  been  conspicuous  in  any  age,  and  will  hereafter,  we 
think,  be  named  with  Plato,  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Descartes, 
ind  Leibnitz — ^among  the  great  thinkers  of  the  world. 
Tiny  are  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  Silently 
tiiese  lights  arose  and  went  up  the  sky  without  noise,  to 
take  their  place  among  the  fixed  stars  of  Genius,  and 
ddne  with  them ;  names  that  will  not  &de  out  of  heaven 
ntil  some  ages  shall  have  passed  away.  These  men  were 
duakers  all;  deep,  mighty  thinkers.  They  knelt  re- 
verently down  before  Nature,  with  religions  hearts,  and 
asked  her  questions.  They  sat  on  the  brink  of  the  well  of 
Troth,  and  continued  to  draw  for  themselves  and  the 
world.  Take  Kant  alone,  and  in  the  whole  compass  of 
thought  we  scarce  know  his  superior.  From  Aristotle  to 
Lobnitz  we  do  not  find  his  equal.  No,  nor  since  Leibnitz. 
Need  we  say  it  7  Was  there  not  many  a  Lord  Bacon  in 
hnmanuel  Kant  ?  Leibnitz  himself  was  not  more  capa- 
cious, nor  the  Stagyrite  more  profound.  What  revolu- 
tions are  in  his  thoughts  1  His  books  are  battles.  Philo- 
sophical writers  swarm  in  Germany.  Philosophy  seems 
epidemic  almost,  and  a  score  of  first-rate  American,  or 
mS  a  dozen  English,  reputations  might  be  made  out  of 
^y  of  their  philosophical  writers  of  fourth  or  fifth  magni- 
tude. Here,  one  needs  very  little  scholarship  to  establish 
&name.  A  small  capital  suffices  for  the  outfit,  for  the 
credit  system  seems  to  prevail  in  the  literary  as  well  as 
the  commercial  world ;  and  one  can  draw  on  the  Bank  of 
PoBsibiUties,  as  well  as  the  fund  of  achievements.  One 
need  but  open  any  number  of  the  Berlin  Jahrbiicher,  the 
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Jena  Allgememe  literatur  Zeitang^  or  the  Studien  nnd 
Kritiken^  to  see  what  a  lofty  spirit  prevails  among  the 
Germans  in  philosophy^  criticism^  and  religion.  There,  a 
great  deal  is  taken  for  granted,  and  supposed  to  be  known 
to  all  readers,  which  here  is  not  to  be  supposed,  except  of 
a  very  few,  the  most  learned.  Philosophy  and  theology 
we  reckon  as  the  pride  of  the  Grermans.  Here  their  genius 
bursts  into  bloom,  and  ripens  into  fruit.  But  they  are 
greatly  eminent,  likewise,  in  the  departments  of  poetiy, 
and  elegant  letters  in  general.  Notwithstanding  their 
wealth  of  erudition,  they  are  eminently  original.  Scan- 
dinavia and  the  East,  Greece  and  the  middle  ages,  all  poor 
their  treasures  into  the  lap  of  the  German  muse,  who  not 
only  makes  trinkets  therefrom,  but  out  of  her  own  stores 
of  Unen,  and  wool,  and  silk,  spins  and  weaves  strong  and 
beautifiil  apparel  for  all  her  household,  and  the  needy 
everywhere.  "  She  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry ; 
her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple.''  No  doubt,  among  Uie 
Germans  there  is  a  host  of  servile  imitators,  whose  mind 
travels  out  of  itself,  so  to  say,  and  makes  pilgrimages  to 
Dante,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Pindar,  or  Thucydides.  Some 
men  think  they  are  very  Shakespeares,  because  they  trans- 
gress obvious  rules.  The  sickly  negations  of  Byron,  lus 
sensibility,  misanthropy,  and  affectation,  are  aped  every 
day  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  Horace  and  Swift,  Anacreon 
and  Bossuet,  and  Seneca  and  Walter  Scott,  not  to  name 
others,  have  imitators  in  every  street,  who  remind  one 
continually  of  the  wren  that  once  got  into  the  eagle's  nest, 
set  up  to  be  king  of  the  birds,  and  attempted  a  scream. 
Still  the  staple  of  their  literature  is  eminently  original.  In 
point  of  freshness,  it  has  no  equal  since  the  days  of  Sopho- 
cles. Who  shall  match  with  Wieland,  and  Leasing,  the 
Schlegels,  Herder,  so  sweet  and  beautiful,  Jean-Paul, 
Tieck,  and  Schiller,  and  Goethe  ?  We  need  not  mention 
lesser  names,  nor  add  more  of  their  equals. 

In  what  we  have  said,  we  would  not  underrate  English 
literature,  espelcially  the  works  of  former  ages.  We  would 
pay  deep  and  lasting  homage  to  the  great  poets,  historians, 
plulosopliers,  and  divines  of  the  mother  country,  in  her  best 
days.  Their  influence  is  still  fresh  and  living  throughout 
the  world  of  letters.  But  as  these  great  spirits  ascended, 
the  mantle  of  their  genius,  or  inspiration^  luGus  fallen  on  the 
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German?,  and  not  the  p]ntrli^*li.  Well  s.-ivs  a  coiitcmporarv, 
''Modem  works  are  greatly  deficient  both  in  depth  and 
parity  of  sentiment.  They  seldom  contain  original  and 
itriking  views  of  the  nature  of  man^  and  of  the  institutions 
riiieh  spring  from  his  volition.  There  is  a  dearth  of 
tkoogfat  and  sterility  of  sentiment  among  ns.  Literature, 
art,  philosophy,  and  life,  are  without  freshness,  ideality, 
ferity,  and  spirit.  Most  works,  since  the  days  of  Milton, 
require  little  thought;  they  want  depth,  freshness;  the 
meaning  is  on  the  surface ;  and  the  charm,  if  any,  is  no 
deeper  than  the  fancy ;  the  imagination  is  not  called  into 
life ;  the  thoughts  are  carried  creepingly  along  the  earth, 
and  often  lost  amid  the  low  and  uncleanly  things  of  sense 
and  custom.''  "  I  do  not,  at  this  time,  think  of  any  writer 
snce  Milton^  excepting  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  whose 
woiks  require  a  serene  and  thoughtful  spirit,  in  order  to 
be  understood.''* 

As  little  would  we  be  insensible  to  the  merits  of  the 
rinng  literature  of  our  own  land.  Little  could  be  expect- 
ed of  us^  hitherto.  Our  business  has  been  to  hew  down 
Ae  forest ;  to  make  paths  and  saw-mills,  railroads  and 
8l«imboats ;  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  people,  and 
provide  for  the  emergencies  of  the  day.  As  yet,  there  is 
no  American  literature  which  corresponds  to  the  first 
principles  of  our  institutions,  as  the  English  or  French 
literature  corresponds  to  theirs.  We  arc,  perhaps,  yet  too 
young  and  raw  to  carry  out  the  great  American  idea, 
either  in  Kterature  or  society.  At  present,  both  are  imita- 
tions, and  seem  rather  the  result  of  foreign  and  accidental 
circumstances,  than  the  offspring  of  our  own  spirit.  No 
doubt  the  time  will  come  when  there  shall  be  an  American 
school,  in  science,  letters,  and  the  elegant  arts.  Certainly, 
there  is  none  now.  The  promise  of  it  must  be  sought  in 
our  newspapers  and  speeches,  oftoner  than  in  our  books. 
Like  all  other  nations  we  have  begun  with  imitations,  and 
shall  come  to  originals,  doubtless,  before  we  end. 

But  there  is  one  peculiar  chann  in  German  literature, 
quite  unequalled,  we  think,  in  modern  days,  that  is,  the 
RELIGIOUS  character  of  their  works.  We  know  it  is  often 
said,  the  Germans  are  licentious,  immoral  in  all  ways,  and 
above  all  men, — not  the  old  giants  excepted, — are  haters 

•  A.  B.  Alcott  in  "  Record  of  a  School." 
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of  religion.  One  would  fancy  Mezentins  or  GbliaUi  was 
the  ardietype  of  the  nation.  We  say  it  advisedly^  that 
this  is^  in  onr  opinion,  the  most  religions  literatore  the 
world  has  seen  since  the  palmy  days  of  €h*eek  writing, 
when  the  rdigioas  spirit  seemed  fre^  and  warm,  coming 
into  life,  and  playing  gratefbl  with  the  bland  celestial 
light,  reflected  from  each  flower-cup  and  passing  cload, 
or  received  direct  and  straightway  from  the  Source  of  all. 
It  stands  an  unconscious  witness  to  the  profound  piety  of 
the  German  heart.  We  had  almost  said  it  was  the  only 
Christian  national  literature  the  worid  has  ever  seen. 
Certainly,  to  our  judgment,  the  literature  of  Old  England, 
in  her  best  days,  was  less  religious  in  thought  and  feeling, 
as  it  was  less  beautiful  in  its  form,  and  less  simple  in  its 
quiet,  loving  holiness,  than  this  spontaneous  and  multiform 
expression  of  the  German  soul.  But  we  speak  not  for 
others,  let  each  drink  of  "  that  spiritual  rock,''  where  the 
water  is  most  salubrious  to  him.  Bat  we  do  not  say  that 
German  literature  comprises  no  works  decidedly  immoral 
and  irreligious.  Certainly  we  have  read  such,  but  thej 
are  rare,  while  almost  every  book,  not  entirely  scientific 
and  technical,  breathes  a  religious  spirit.  You  meet  this, 
coming  unobtrusively  upon  you,  where  you  least  of  all  ex- 
pect it.  We  do  not  say,  that  the  idea  of  a  Christian  htera- 
ture  is  realized  in  Germany,  or  likely  to  be  realized.  No, 
the  farthest  from  it  possible.  No  nation  has  yet  dreamed 
of  realizing  it.  Nor  can  this  be  dcme  until  Christianity 
penetrates  the  heart  of  the  nations,  and  brings  all  into 
subjection  to  the  spirit  of  life.  The  Christianity  of  the 
world  is  yet  but  a  baptized  heathenism,  so  literature  is  yet 
heathen  and  profane.  We  dare  not  think,  lest  we  think 
against  our  Faith.  As  if  Truth  were  hostile  to  Faith,  and 
God's  house  were  divided  against  itself.  The  Greek 
literature  represents  the  Greek  religion  ;  its  ideal  and  its 
practical  side.  But  all  the  literature  of  all  Christian  nations, 
taken  together,  does  not  represent  the  true  Christian  re- 
ligion, only  that  fraction  of  it  these  nations  could  trans- 
late into  their  experience.  Hence,  we  have  as  yet  onlj 
the  cradle  song  of  Christianity,  and  its  nursery  rhymes. 
The  same  holds  true  in  art, — ^painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  Hitherto  it  is  only  the  church  militant,  not 
the  church  triumphant,  that  hqs  been  represented.    A 
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Ootiuc  cathedral  gnres  yon  the  aspiration,  not  the  attain- 
aent,  the  resting  in  the  fulness  of  God,  which  is  the  end 
ofGurisiiaiuty.     We  have  Magdalens,  Madonnas;  saints, 
flmadated  almost  to  anatomies^  with  most  rueful  visage ; 
and  traditional  fiEU^es  of  the  Saviour.     These,  however,  ex- 
prosB  the  penitence,  the  wailing  of  the  world  lying  in  dark- 
nea,  rather  than  the  light  of  the  nations.  The  Son  or  Man 
ziflen  from  the  grave  is  yet  lacking  in  art.     The  Christian 
Ph)methens,  or  Apollo,  is  not  yet ;   still  less  the  triple 
Graces,  and  the  Olympian  Jove  of  Christianity.     What  is 
Siint  Peter's  to  the  Parthenon,  considered  as  sjrmbols  of 
tiie  two  religions  7    The  same  deficiency  prevails  in  litera- 
tare.    We  have  inherited  much  from  the  heathen,  and  so 
Christianity,  becoming  the  residuary  legatee  of  deceased 
idigions,  has  earned  but  little  for  itself.     History  has  not 
yet  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  scheme ;  as 
i  friend  says,  hitherto  it  has  been  the  ^*  history  of  elder 
Inothers.'^     Christianity  would  write  of  the  whole  family. 
The  great  Christian  poem,  the  Tragedy  of  Mankind,  has 
Qot  yet  been  conceived.     A  Christian  philosophy  founded 
on  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  Man,  is  among  the  things  that 
Are  distant.     The  true  religion  has  not  yet  done  its  work 
ill  the  heart  of  the  nations.     How,  then,  can  it  reach  their 
literature,  their  arts,  their  society,  which  come  from  the 
nation's  heart?  Christianity  is  still  in  the  manger,  wrapped 
^  swaddling-bands,  and  unable  to  move  its  limbs.     Its 
Jewish  parent  watches  fearful,  with  a  pondering  heart. 
The  shepherds,  that  honour  the  new-bom,  are  Jewish  still, 
dripping  as  yet  with  the  dews  of  ancient  night.     The 
heathen  magicians  have  come  up  to  worship,  guided  by 
the  star  of  truth,  which  goes  before  all  simple  hearts,  and 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.     But  they 
are  heathen  even  now.     They  can  only  offer  ''  gold,  and 
frankincense,  and  myrrh.''     They  do  not  give  their  raind, 
^d  still  less  their  heart.     The  celestial  child  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  the  oxen,  that  slumber  in  their  stalls,  or  wake 
to  blame  the  light  that  prevents  their  animal  repose.     The 
Herod  of  superstition  is  troubled,  and  his  city  with  him. 
Alarmed  at  the  new  tidings,  he  gathers  together  his  mighty 
ii^en,  his  chief  priests  and  scribes,  to  take  counsel  of  his 
^  prophets,  the  Flesh  and  the  Devil,  and  while  he  pre- 
tends to  seek  only  to  worship,  he  would  gladly  slay  the 
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young  child,  that  ia  born  Kin^  of  the  world.  Bat  Chm> 
tianity  will  yet  grow  up  to  manhood,  and  escape  the  gnaid- 
ianship  of  traditions,  to  do  the  work  God  has  ohosen.  Thes, 
and  not  till  then,  will  the  gospel  of  beantifnl  souls,  fairH 
the  light,  and  "  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,"  be  writ- 
ten in  the  literature,  arts,  society,  and  life  of  the  worid. 
Kow  when  we  say  that  German  hteratnre  is  religious,  abon 
all  others,  we  mean,  that  it  comes  nearer  than  any  other 
to  the  Ghriatian  ideal  of  literary  art.  Certainly  it  by  no 
means  reaches  the  mark. 

Snch,  then,  is  German  literature.  Now,  with  thoM 
among  as  who  think  nothing  good  can  come  of  it,  we  ham 
nothing  to  say.  Let  them  rejoice  in  their  own  cause,  and 
be  blessed  in  it.  But  from  the  inSuence  this  rich,  beloved, 
and  beautiful  literature  will  exert  on  our  infant  world  d 
letters,  we  hope  the  most  happy  resalta.  The  diligence 
which  shuns  superficial  study;  the  boldness  which  looks 
for  the  causes  of  things,  and  the  desire  to  fall  back  oa 
what  alone  is  elementary  and  eternal,  in  criticism,  phi- 
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W   German  or  English.     It  requires  iill  schools  to  get   at  all 
I  truth,  as  the  whole  Church  is  needed  to  preach  the  whole 
Gospel.     Blessed  were  the  days  when  Truth  dwelt  among 
men  in  lier  wholeness.     But  alas !   they  only  existed  in 
&ble,  and  now,  like  Osiris  in  the  story,  she  is  cut  into 
firagmentfl  and  scattered  world-wide,  and  sorrowing  mor- 
tals must  jonmey  their  life  long,  to  gather  here  a  piece  and 
there  a  piece.     But  the  whole  can  never  be  joined  and  re- 
animated in  this  life.     Where  there  is  much  thought,  there 
will  be  some  truth,  and  where  there  is  freedom  in  thinking, 
there  is  rooni  for  misconduct  also.     We  hope  light  from 
Germany ;  but  we  expect  shadows  with  it.     The  one  will 
not  eclipse  the  sun,  nor  the  other  be  thicker  than  the  old 
darkness  we  have  ^'  felt "  from  our  youth  up.     We  know 
there  is  sin  among  the  Germans ;  it  is  so  wherever  there 
are  men  and  women.     Philosophy,  in  Germany  or  Eng- 
land, like  the  stout  man  a-joumeying,  advances  from  day 
to  day ;  but  sometimes  loses  the  track,  and  wanders,  ^'  not 
knowing  whither  he  goeth  ;'^  nay,  sometimes  stumbles  into 
a  ditch.     When  this  latter  accident, — as  it  is  confessed, — 
has  befallen  Philosophy  in  America  and  England,  and  men 
declare  she  is  stark  dead,  we  see  not  why  her  friends  might 
not  call  on  her  German  sister,  to  extricate  her  from  the 
distress,  and  revive  her  once  more,  or  at  least  give  her 
decent  burial.     We  are  sorry,  we  confess  it,  to  see  foolish 
young  men,  and  old  men  not  burthened  with  wisdom, 
trusting  wholly  in  a  man  ;  thinking  as  he  thinks,  and  mov- 
ing as  he  pulls  the  strings.     It  is  dangerous  to  yield  thus 
to  a  Grerman  or  a  Scotch  philosopher.     It  were  bad  to  be 
borne  off  on  a  cloud  by  Fichte  and  Hegel,  or  to  be  made 
*'  spouse  of  the  worm  and  brother  of  the  clay,''  by  Priestley 
OP  Paley.     But  we  fancy  it  were  better  to  fall  into  the 
iauds  of  Jove  than  Pluto.     We  cannot  predict  the  result 
of  the  German  movement  in  Philosophy ;  but  we  see  no 
more  reason  for  making  Henry  Heine,  Gutzkow,  and  Sche- 
fer,  the  exponents  of  that  movement, — as  the  manner  of 
some  is, — than  for  selecting  Bulwer,  Byron,  Moore,  and 
Taylor  the  infidel,  to  represent  the  Church  of  England. 
Seneca  and  Petronius  were  both  Roman  men,  but  which  is 
the  type  ?     Let  German  literature  be  weighed  in  an  even 
balance,  and  then  pass  for  what  it  is  worth.     We  have  no 
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fear  that  it  will  be  written  down,  and  dboold  be  sorry  to 
see  anj  exaggerated  statement  of  its  excellence,  which 
would,  in  the  end,  lead  to  disappointment. 

We  turn  now  to  the  book  named  at  the  head  of  our 
article.  The  author's  design  is  to  give  a  picture  of  German 
literature.  His  work  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  history,  nor 
to  point  out  the  causes  which  have  made  the  literature  what 
it  is.  His  aim  is  to  write  of  subjects,  rather  than  to  talk 
about  books.  His  work  is  merely  a  picture.  Since  this 
is  so,  its  character  depends  on  two  things,  namely,  the 
artist's  point  of  sight,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has 
painted  things  as  tiiey  appear,  from  that  point.    The  first 

?iuestion  then  is,  from  what  point  does  he  survey  the  field  ? 
t  is  not  that  of  philosophy,  theology,  or  politics.  He  is 
no  adept  in  either  of  tiiese  sciences.  He  is  eminenUy 
national,  and  takes  the  stand  of  a  German  amateur.  There- 
fore it  is  his  duty  to  paint  things  as  they  appear  to  a  disinter- 
ested German  man  of  letters ;  so  he  must  treat  of  religion, 
philosophy,  education,  history,  politics,  natural  sdenoe,  po- 
etry, law,  and  criticism,  from  this  point  of  view.  It  would 
certainly  require  an  encyclopedical  head  to  discuss  ably  all 
these  subjects,  and  bring  them  down  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  unlearned.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  any 
one  man  should  be  so  familiar  with  all  departments  of 
thought  in  a  literature  so  wide  and  rich  as  this,  as  never 
to  make  mistakes,  and  even  gfreat  mistakes.  But  Mr  Men- 
zel  does  not  ^ve  us  a  faithful  picture  of  things  as  seen 
from  this  position,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show  in  some 
details.  He  carries  with  him  violent  prejudices,  which 
*  either  blind  his  eyes  to  the  truth,  or  prevent  him  from  re- 
presenting it  as  it  is.  On  his  first  appearance,  his  unmanly 
hostility  to  Gt)ethe  began  to  show  itself.*  Nay,  it  appeared, 
we  are  told,  in  his  Streckverse,  published  a  little  before. 
This  hostility  amounts  to  absolute  hatred,  we  think,  not 
only  of  the  works,  but  of  the  man  himself.  This  animosity 
towards  distinguished  authors  vitiates  the  whole  work. 
Personal  feelings  and  prepossessions  perpetually  interrupt 
the  cool  judgment  of  the  critic.  When  a  writer  attempts, 
as  Menzel  does,  to  show  that  an  author  who  has  a  reputa- 

•  EaropaiBchen  Blattem  for  1824, 1.  B.  p.  101—108.  and  lY.,  p.  28S,  leq. 
But  these  we  hare  nerer  seen,  and  only  a  few  stray  anmoen  of  the  Iiterata> 
BUtt 
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tton  wbich  coyers  the  worlds  and  rises  higher  and  higher 
each  year,  who  is  distineaished  for  the  breadth  of  his  sta- 
dies^  and  the  newness  of  his  views,  and  his  exquisite  taste 
in  all  matters  of  art,  is  only  a  hnmbag,  what  can  we  do 
bat  smile,  and  ask,  if  effects  come  without  causes  ?  Be- 
epecting  this  hostility  to  Gh>ethe,  insane  as  it  obviously  is, 
we  have  nothing  to  say.  Besides,  the  translator  has  ably 
referred  to  the  matter  in  the  preface.  That  Goethe,  as  a 
man,  was  selfish  to  a  very  high  degree,  a  debauchee  and 
well-bred  epicurean,  who  had  little  sympathy  with  what 
was  highest  in  man,  so  long  as  he  could  crown  himself  with 
rose-buds,  we  are  willing  to  admit.  But  let  him  have  jus« 
tice,  none  the  less.  Mr  Menzel  sets  np  a  false  standard, 
by  which  to  judge  literary  productions.  Philosophy,  ethics, 
art,  and  literature,  should  be  judged  of  by  their  own  laws. 
We  would  not  censure  the  Laocodn,  because  it  did  not 
teach  us  agriculture,  nor  the  Iliad,  because  it  was  not  re- 
publican enough  for  our  taste.  Each  of  these  works  is  to 
be  judged  by  its  own  principles.  Now,  we  object  to  our 
fnend,  that  he  judges  Uterary  works  by  the  political  com- 
plexion of  their  author.  Thus,  for  example,  not  to  men- 
tion Goethe,  he  condemns  Johann  von  Miiller, — whom,  as 
a  Swiss,  he  was  not  bound  to  mention  among  German 
writers, — ^and  all  his  works,  because  he  was  no  patriot. 
For  him,  ''  of  all  the  German  writers,  I  entertain  the  pro- 
foundest  contempt.^'  No  doubt  the  venerable  historian, 
as  some  one  has  said,  would  be  overwhelmed  as  he  stands 
in  the  Elysian  fields,  with  Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  to  be 
despised  by  such  an  historian  as  Menzel  I  *  So  Krug  is 
condemned,  not  for  his  fustiness  and  superficiality,  but  be- 
cause he  wrote  against  the  Poles.f  It  is  surprising  to 
what  a  length  this  is  carried.  He  ought  to  condemn  the 
'' Egoism ''  of  Fichte,  no  less  than  that  of  Hegel.  But  be- 
cause the  former  is  a  liberal,  and  the  latter  a  conservative, 
the  same  thing  is  tolerated  in  the  one  and  condemned  in 
the  other.  Words  cannot  express  his  abhorrence  of  Hegel. 
Fries  is  commended  as  a  philosopher,  because  he  was  "  al- 
most the  only  true  patriot  among  our  philosophers.''  Oken 
must  not  be  reproached  with  his  coarse  Materialism,  be- 

*  See  an  able  defence  of  Yon  Mfiller,  in  Strauas's  Streitschriften«*Hefi  2. 
Tiilngen :  1837.    p.  100. 
t  YoL  I.  p.  286,  aeq. 
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cause  lie  resigned  bis  professorship  at  Jena,  rather  than 
give  up  his  liberal  journal.  These  few  instances  are  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  falseness  of  his  standard. 

He  indulges  in  personal  abuse ;  especially  does  he  pour 
out  the  vials  of  his  calumny  on  the  ''  young  Germans/' 
whom  he  censures  for  their  personal  abuse.  He  seems  to 
have  collected  all  the  ''  little  city  twaddle/'  as  the  Germans 
significantly  name  it,  as  material  for  his  work,  and  veiy 
striking  are  the  colours,  indeed.  His  abuse  of  this  kind  is 
so  gross,  that  we  shall  say  no  more  of  it.*  Mr  Menzel  is 
the  Berserker  of  modem  critics.  He  scorns  all  laws  of 
literary  warfare  ;  scalps,  and  gouges,  and  stabs  under  the 
fifth  rib,  and  sometimes  condescends  to  tell  a  little  fib,  as 
we  shall  show  in  its  place.  He  often  tries  the  works  he 
censures  by  a  moral,  and  not  a  critical  or  artistic  standard. 
No  doubt,  the  moral  is  the  highest ;  and  a  work  of  art, 
wherein  the  moral  element  is  wanting,  deserves  the  sever- 
est censure.  No  man  can  insist  on  this  too  strongly.  Bat 
when  a  man  writes  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  we  think 
it  is  his  duty  to  adhere  to  his  principles.  If  a  work  is  im- 
moral, it  is  so  far  false  to  the  first  principles  of  art.  It 
does  very  little  good,  we  fancy,  merely  to  cry  out,  that 
this  book  of  Gutzkow,  or  that  of  Goethe,  is  immonJ.  It 
only  makes  foolish  young  men  the  more  eager  to  read  it. 
But  if  the  critic  would  show,  that  the  offending  parts  were 
false,  no  less  than  wicked,  and  mere  warts  and  ulcers  on 
the  body  of  the  work,  he  would  make  the  whole  appear 
loathsome  and  not  attractive.  Mr  Menzel  is  bound  to  do 
this,  for  he  believes  that  the  substance  and  the  form  of  art 
are  inseparable,  or,  in  plain  English,  that  virtue  is  beauti- 
ful, and  vice  ugly.  Having  made  this  criticism,  he  might 
justly  pronounce  the  moral  sentence  also.  If  truth  is  har- 
monious, then  a  licentious  work  is  false  and  detestable,  as 
well  in  an  artistic,  as  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  But  we 
cannot  enlarge^  on  this  great  question  at  the  end  of  an 
article. 

Judging  Menzel  from  his  own  point  of  view,  this  work 
is  defective  in  still  graver  points.  He  carries  his  partisan 
feelings  wherever  he  goes,  and  with  very  superficial  know- 
ledge passes  a  false  sentence  on  great  men  and  great  things. 
His  mistakes  are  sometimes  quite  amusing,  even  to  an 
*  Read  who  will,  Vol.  III.  p.  228,  for  an  example. 
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American  scliolar,  and  must  be  douhlv  ludicrous  to  a  Ger- 
mm,  whose  minute  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  his  own 
ooontry  woold  reveal  more  mistakes  than  meet  our  eye. 
We  will  point  out  a  few  of  these  in  only  two  chapters — 
tiuMe  on  philosophy  and  religion.  In  the  firsts  we  think 
Uieiothor  may  safely  defy  any  one  to  divine  from  his  words 
Ae  philosophical  systems  of  the  writers  he  treats  of.  Take^ 
ftr  a  very  striking  example,  his  remarks  upon  Leibnitz.* 
''The  great  Leibnitz,  who  stood  on  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  old  times  of  astrology,  magic,  and  sympathetic 
inflnences,  and  the  later  times  of  severe  scientific  method, 
vnited  the  labyrinth  of  life,  belonging  to  these  austere  dark 
dajs,  with  the  clear  light  of  our  own.  He  was  animated 
viih  deep  religious  faiui,  but  still  had  the  full  vigour  of 
tlioaght.  Livmg  faith  in  God  was  his  rock ;  hut  his  system 
^wmd'harnumy  f  showed  nothing  of  the  darkly-coloured 
odiedral  liffht  of  the  ancient  mystics ;  it  stood  forth  in  the 
clear  white  light  of  the  day,  like  a  marble  temple  on  the 
mountain-top/'  From  this  statement  one  would  naturally 
connect  Leibnitz  with  Pythagoras,  Kepler,  and  Baron 
Siredenborg,  who  really  believed  and  taught  the  world- 
Ittrmony.  But  who  would  ever  dream  of  the  Monads, 
riiich  play  such  a  part  in  the  system  of  Leibnitz  ?  He  tells 
08,  that  Eberhard  has  written  a  one-sided  and  E^ntian  his- 
tory of  Philosophy,  which  is  very  strange  in  a  man  who 
lived  a  Wolfian  all  his  days,  and  fought  against  the  critical 
philosophy,  though  with  somewhat  more  zeal  than  know- 
ledge, it  is  thought.  Besides,  his  history  of  Philosophy 
was  published  in  1788,  before  the  Kantian  philosophy  had 
become  lord  of  the  ascendant.  As  he  criticises  poets  by 
the  patriotic  standard,  so  he  tries  the  philosophers  by  his 
sstihetic  rule,  and  wonders  they  are  hard  to  understand. 
But  these  are  minor  defects ;  come  we  to  the  greater.  His 
lemarks  on  Kant  are  exceedingly  unjust,  not  to  speak 
more  harshly.  ''The  philosophical  century  wanted  an 
earth  without  a  heaven,  a  state  without  a  church,  man 
without  a  God.  No  one  has  shown  so  plainly  as  Kant, 
how  with  this  limitation  earth  may  still  be  a  paradise,  the 
state  a  moral  union,  and  man  a  noble  being,  by  his  own 

•Vol  I.  p.  219. 

t  Mr  Felton  hai  translated  Weltharmonie   "  Preestablished  Harmony/* 
vhlch  Leibnitz  bdiered  in,  but  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word. 


reason  and  power,  snbjected  to  law."  *  We  do  not  •■■ 
liow  any  one  could  come  to  this  conclaeion  who  liad  imi 
Kimt'a  Kritik  of  Judgment,  and  Practical  Beason,  nl 
conclude  our  critic,  forgetting  to  look  into  these  booki,  k 
hia  abhorrence  of  acholaatic  learning,  and  "  Btadjr,  tlMt 
makes  men  pale,"  cut  the  matter  short,  and  rode  orer  thl 
"  high  priori  road,"  in  great  state  to  the  conclusion.  Ih 
pass  over  his  account  of  Fichte  and  Schelling,  leaving  antk 
as  have  the  ability  to  detormine,  from  his  remu^B,  wbA 
were  the  Byateme  of  these  two  philosophers,  and  reooB- 
stmct  them  at  their  leisure.  There  is  an  old  remark  «• 
have  somewhere  heard,  that  it  takes  a  philosopher  to  judge 
a  philosopher  j  and  the  truth  of  the  proverb  is  very  obvioM 
to  the  readers  of  this  chapter,  Hegel  seems  the  object  of 
our  author's  most  desperate  dislike.  Hia  sin,  however,  il 
not  BO  much  hia  philosophy,  as  his  conservative  politic^  ■ 
it  appears.  He  does  not  condescend — as  an  hiatoritt 
might  do  once  in  a  while — to  give  us  a  portrait,  or  evena 
caricature  of  his  system ;  but  contents  himself  with  eoA 
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lying  before  him  in  print,  at  the  time  of  writings  declares 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  it,  bnt  the  strongest  passage 
was  this :  ''  Was  it  not  ne  who  reeondled  the  tuwelievers  with 
Oodj  inasnuteh  as  hs  taught  us  truly  to  understand  Jesus 
Christ/** 

But  enough  on  this  snbject.  Let  ns  say  a  word  respect- 
ing the  chapter  on  Religion,  more  particularly  on  that  part 
relating  to  theology.  Here  the  learned  author's  abnor* 
renoe  of  book-leaniing  is  more  conspicuous  than  elsewhere, 
though  obTious  enough  in  all  parts  of  the  book.  We  pass 
over  the  first  part  of  the  chapter, — ^which  contains  some 
veiy  good  things,  that  will  come  to  light  in  spite  of  the 
smart  declamations  in  which  they  are  floating, — and  pro- 
ceed to  his  account  of  Catholicism  in  Germany.f  Here,  in 
a  work  on  German  literature,  we  naturally  expect  a  picture 
of  the  Gatholic  theology,  at  least  a  reference  to  the  chief 
Catholic  writers  in  this  department.  But  we  are  disap- 
pointed again.  We  find  declamations  and  anecdotes  well 
fitted  for  the  Penny  Mwazine,  as  a  German  critic  says,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  hints  on  this  topic4  He 
dirows  together  such  remarks  as  would  make  excellent 
and  smart  paragraphs  in  a  newspaper ;  but  gives  no  calm, 
philosophical  view  of  the  subject.  He  can  enlarge  on  the 
Jesuita  or  Jansenists,  on  tiie  influence  of  Kant's  and 
Schellin^s  philosophy,  and  the  reaction  in  favour  of 
Catholicism,  for  these  subjects  are  in  all  mouths ;  but  he 
scarce  looks  at  the  great  philosophical  question,  on  which 
the  whole  matter  hinges.  His  acquaintance  with  modem 
CathoUc  writers  seems  to  be  as  narrow  as  his  philosophy 
is  superficial.  Gunther,  Pabst,  Mohler,  Singler,  Stauden- 
maier,  Klee,  and  Hermes,  have  escaped  the  sharp  glance 
of  our  author.  §  In  the  portion  of  the  chapter  which 
relates  to  Protestantism,  we  find  the  same  defects.  The 
sketch  of  the  history  of  theology  since  Luther  is  hasty 
and  inaccurate.  It  does  not  give  the  reader  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  progress  of  ideas.  He  makes  some  amusing 
misrepresentations  on  page  159  and  173,  to  which  we  will 
only  refer.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  German 
preachers,  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  he  forgets 

•  StniMB,  uU  iopM  p.  212,  218.  f  Vol.  I.  p.  114—139. 

X  A  writer  in  Rheinwala's  fiepertorium,  Vol.  XV.  p.  U,  seq. 
i  See  Bliexiiwftld«  nbi  sup.,  p.  16. 
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to  mention  Teller^  Loffler^  ZoUikoffer^  Lavater^  Herder, 
Tzschimer,  Schmalz^  Bohr^  Zimmermann,  De  Wette^  Mar- 
heineke,  Nitzsch^  Tholuck^  Ehrenberg^  Stranss,  Beinhard, 
Therimin,  Conard,  Lisco,  and  many  otherB  of  equal  fame. 
Mosheim  is  mentioned  as  a  distinguished  writer  on  moralsy 
Ammon  and  Bretschneider  are  despatched  in  a  word. 
Wetstein  is  mentioned  among  the  followers  of  Emesti  and 
Semler^  and  is  put  after  Eichhom^  though  he  died  only 
two  years  after  the  latter  was  bom.  But  it  is  an  ungrate- 
All  task  to  point  out  these  defects.  Certainly  we  should  not 
name  them,  if  there  were  great  and  shining  excellencies 
beside.  But  they  are  not  to  be  found.  The  chapter 
gives  a  confused  jumble  of  ideas^  and  not  a  true  pictare. 
True,  it  contains  passages  of  great  force  and  beauty,  but 
throughout  the  whole  section,  order  and  method,  accurate 
knowledge  and  an  impartial  spirit,  are  grievously  wanting. 
Who  would  guess  what  great  things  had  been  done  in 
Biblical  criticism,  from  Mr  MenzePs  words  ?  Who  would 
know  that  De  Wette  had  written  profound  works  in  each 
of  the  four  great  departments  of  theology ;  indeed,  that 
he  wrote  anything  but  a  couple  of  romances  ?  But  we 
are  weary  with  tnis  fault-finding.  However,  one  word 
must  be  said,  by  way  of  criticism  upon  his  standing  point 
itself.  German  Uterature  is  not  to  be  surveyed  by  an 
amateur  merely.  The  dilettanti  has  no  rule  and  compasses 
in  his  pocket,  by  which  he  can  measure  all  the  objects  in 
this  German  ocean  of  books.  No  doubt,  histories  of 
literature  have'  hitherto  been  too  often  "  written  in  the 
special  interest  of  scholastic  learning/'  and  are  antiquarian 
lists  of  books  and  not  living  histories.  It  is  certainly 
well  to  write  a  history  of  literature  so  that  all  men  may 
read.  But  it  would  require  a  most  uncommon  head  to 
treat  ably  of  all  departments  of  literature  and  science. 
In  one  word,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  judge  all  by  one 
rule.  The  writer,  therefore,  must  change  his  position  as 
often  as  he  changes  the  subject.  He  must  write  of  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  religion,  with  the  knowledge  of  a  theo* 
logian ;  on  philosophical  subjects,  like  a  philosopher ;  and 
so  of  the  rest.  Any  attempt  to  describe  them  all  from 
one  point  of  sight  seems  as  absurd  as  to  reckon  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  drachms,  ounces,  quarters, 
and  tons  in  the  same  column.    A  sketch  of  German  theo* 
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logical  literature  ouglit  to  tell  wliat  hiis  been  done  and 
whRi  is  now  doing  by  Protestants  and  Catholics,  in  the 
four  great  departments  of  exegetical^  historical,  systematic, 
and  practical  theology.  It  should  put  us  in  possession  of 
tke  idea,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Catholicism  and  Pro- 
tBrtantism,  and  tell  what  form  this  idea  assumes,  and  why 
it  takes  this  form  and  no  other.  But  to  this  Mr  Menzel 
makes  no  pretension.  He  has  not  the  requisite  knowledge 
for  this.  His  learning  seems  gathered  from  reviews, 
Dflirspapers,  the  conversations-lexicon,  literary  e ossip,  and 
t  veiy  perfimctory  perusal  of  many  books.  The  whole 
work  lacks  a  plan.  There  is  no  unity  to  the  book.  It 
nems  a  compilation  of  articles,  written  hastily  in  the 
B0irspapers^  and  designed  for  immediate  effect.     So  the 

S'  't  of  the  partisan  appears  everywhere.  We  have 
imation  instead  of  matter-of-fact  and  cool  judgment. 
8ffl  the  work  is  quite  entertaining.  Its  author,  no  doubt, 
piBses  for  a  man  of  genius ;  but,  as  a  friend  says,  who 
niely  jadges  wrong,  ''he  has  more  show  than  sinew,  and 
aakes  np  in  smartness  what  he  wants  in  depth.''  We 
ve  glad  to  welcome  the  book  in  its  English  dress,  but  we 
kype  it  will  be  read  with  caution,  as  a  guide  not  to  be 
tnuted.  Its  piquant  style,  and  ''withering  sarcasm/' 
remiad  as  often  of  Henry  Heine,  and  the  young  Germans, 
with  whom  the  author  would  not  wish  to  be  classed.  We 
tliink  it  will  not  give  a  true  idea  of  the  German  mind  and 
ih  workings,  to  the  mere  English  reader,  or  aid  powerfully 
tlie  student  of  German  to  find  his  way  amid  that  laby- 
rinthian  literature.  The  book  is  very  suggestive,  if  one 
will  but  follow  out  the  author's  hints,  and  avoid  his  par- 
tialities and  extravagance. 

Professor  Felton  seems  to  have  performed  the  work  of 
translation  with  singular  fidelity.  His  version  is  uncom- 
monly idiomatic  and  fresh.  It  reads  like  original  English. 
But  here  and  there  we  notice  a  slight  verbal  inaccuracy  in 
translating,  which  scarce  any  human  diligence  could  avoid.* 
We  regard  the  version  as  a  monument  of  diligence  and 
skill.    The  metrical  translations  are  fresh  and  spirited. 

*  It  would  hare  been  a  conyenience  to  the  readers,  if  it  had  been  stated  in 
Jb<  pre£ue,  that  the  rersion  was  made  from  the  second  German  edition,  pub- 
^ed  at  Stuttgart,  1836 ;  for  the  author  only  treats  of  things  as  they  were  at 
u>t  time,  or  before  it. 
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Thebb  are  some  ag«8  when  all  seem  to  look  for  a  giMt 
man  to  come  up  at  God's  call,  and  delirer  them  &om  ttl 
evils  thej  groan  nnder.  Then  Humanity  aeemi  to  Ub 
with  its  forehead  in  the  dnst,  calling  on  Heaven  to  Mil 
a  man  to  B&ve  it.  There  are  times  when  the  powen  flf 
the  race,  thoagh  working  with  tiieir  wonted  aooTily,  ap* 

iiear  so  misdirected,  that  little  permanent  good  oomii 
rom  the  efforts  of  the  gifted ;  times  when  govemmflnti 
have  little  regard  for  £e  welfare  of  the  BiHiJQct,  whoa 
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pleasnrea  for  thenuelves ;  pursue  the  stndy  of  some  abor- 
tive Bcience,  some  costly  game,  or  dazzUnff  art.  When 
the  people  snfler  for  water  and  bread,  the  king  digs  fish- 
pools,  wat  his  parasites  may  fare  on  lampreys  of  nnnatarsl 
size.  Tlkn  the  poor  are  trodden  down  into  the  dust.  The 
weak  bear  the  bnrden  of  the  strong,  and  they  who  do  afl 
the  work  of  the  world,  who  spin,  and  weave,  and  delve, 
and  drudge,  who  build  the  palace,  and  supply  the  feast, 
are  the  only  men  that  go  hungry  and  bare,  live  uncared 
for,  and  when  they  die  are  huddled  into  the  dirt,  with 
none  to  say  God  bless  you.  Such  periods  have  occun^d 
several  times  in  the  world^s  history. 

At  these  times  man  stands  in  fi-ightful  contrast  with 
nature.  He  is  dissatisfied,  ill-fed,  and  poorly  dad ;  while 
all  nature  through,  there  is  not  an  animal,  from  the  mite 
to  the  mammoth,  but  his  wants  are  met  and  his  peace  se* 
cured  by  the  great  Author  of  all.  Man  knows  not  whom 
to  trust,  while  the  little  creature  that  lives  its  brief  moment 
in  the  dew-drop,  which  hangs  on  the  violet's  petal,  enjoys 
perfect  trancmillity  so  long  as  its  little  life  runs  on.  Man 
is  in  doubt,  distress,  perpetual  trouble;  afraid  to  to  for- 
ward,  lest  he  go  wrong ;  fearful  of  standing  still,  lest  he 
fall;  while  the  meanest  worm,  that  crawls  under  his  feet, 
is  all  and  enjoys  all  its  nature  allows,  and  the  stars  over- 
head go  smoothly  as  ever  on  their  way. 

At  such  times,  men  call  for  a  great  man,  who  can  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  their  race,  and  lead  them  on,  me 
from  their  troubles.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the  heart  of  us 
all,  that  as  sin  came  by  man,  and  deat£  by  sin,  so  by  man, 
under  Providence,  must  come  also  Salvation  from  that  sin, 
and  Besurrection  from  that  death.  We  feel,  all  of  us,  that 
for  every  wrong  there  is  a  right  somewhere,  had  we  but 
the  skill  to  find  it.  This  call  for  a  great  man  is  sometimes 
long  and  loud,  before  he  comes,  for  he  comes  not  of  nmn's 
callmg  but  of  God's  appointment. 

This  was  the  state  of  mankind  many  centuries  ago,  be- 
fore Jesus  was  bom  at  Bethlehem.  Scarce  ever  had  tiiere 
been  an  age  when  a  deUverer  was  more  needed.  The  world 
was  full  of  riches.  Wealth  flowed  into  the  cities,  a  Pac- 
tolian  tide.  Fleets  swam  the  ocean.  The  fields  were  full 
of  cattle  and  com.  The  high-piled  warehouses  at  Alexan- 
dria and  Corinth  groaned  with  the  munitions  of  luxury. 
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on.  So  in  those  times  of  trouble^  they  look  back  to  the 
irt  perils  and  hope  for  a  redeemer  like  him  they  had  be- 
ne; greater  it  -may  be,  but  always  of  the  same  kind. 
lIob  same  poverty  of  invention  and  habit  of  thinking  the 
otmre  mnst  reprodaee  the  past,  appears  in  all  human  cal- 
nktions.  If  some  one  had  told  the  amanuensis  of  Julius 
jtBuer,  that  in  eighteen  centuries  men  would  be  able  in  a 
bw  hours  to  make  a  perfect  copy  of  a  book  twenty  times 
IS  great  as  all  his  master's  commentaries  and  history,  he 
iroold  pronounce  it  impossible ;  for  he  could  think  of  none 
bat  the  old  method  of  a  scribe  forming  each  word  with  a 
pen,  letter  by  letter ;  never  anticipating  the  modem  way 
of  printing  with  a  rolling  press  driven  by  steam.  So  if 
wme  one  had  told  Joab,  that  two  thousand  years  after  his 
day,  men  in  war  would  kill  one  another  with  a  missile  half 
n  ounce  in  weight,  and  would  send  it  three  or  four  hun- 
dred yards,  drivmg  it  through  a  shirt  of  mail,  or  a  plough- 
share of  iron,  he  would  think  but  of  a  common  bow  and 
arrows,  and  say  it  cannot  be.  What  would  Zeuxis  have 
flionght  of  a  portrait  made  in  thirty  seconds,  exact  as 
natore,  pencilled  by  the  Sun  himself?  Now  men  make 
mistakes  in  their  expectation  of  a  deliverer.  The  Jews 
were  once  raised  to  great  power  by  David,  and  again  res- 
cued from  distress  and  restored  from  exile  by  Cyrus,  a 
great  conqueror  and  a  just  man.  Therefore  the  next  time 
they  fell  into  trouble,  they  expected  another  king  like 
David,  or  Cyrus,  who  should  come,  perhaps  in  the  clouds, 
with  a  great  army  to  do  much  more  than  either  David  or 
Cyrus  had  done.  This  was  the  current  expectation,  that 
when  the  Bedeemer  came,  he  should  be  a  great  general, 
commander  of  an  army.  King  of  the  Jews.  He  was  to 
restore  the  exiles,  defeat  their  foes,  and  revive  the  old  the- 
ocracy, to  which  other  nations  should  be  subservient. 

Their  deliverer  comes ;  but  instead  of  a  noisy  general,  a 
tng  begirt  with  the  pomp  of  oriental  royalty,  there  appears 
one  of  the  lowliest  of  men.  His  kingdom  was  of  truth, 
and  therefore  not  of  this  world.  He  drew  no  sword; 
ottered  no  word  of  violence ;  did  not  complain  when  per- 
secuted, but  took  it  patiently ;  did  not  exact  a  tooth  for  a 
X)oth,  nor  pay  a  blow  with  a  blow,  but  loved  men  who 
lated  him.  This  conqueror,  who  was  to  come  with  great 
)omp,  perhaps  in  the  clouds,  with  an  army  numerous  as 
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the  locusta^  at  wbose  every  word  kingdoms  were  to  sliake 
--appears ;  bom  in  a  stable ;  of  the  boinbleat  extraction ; 
the  companion  of  fishermen^  living  in  a  town  whose  inhab- 
itants were  so  wicked^  mffa  thooght  nothing  good  could 
come  of  it.  The  means  he  brought  for  the  salvation  of  his 
race  were  qnite  as  surprising  as  the  Savionr  himself;  not 
armies  on  earthy  or  in  heaven ;  not  even  new  tables  of  laws ; 
bat  a  few  plain  directions^  copied  out  from  the  primitive  and 
eternal  Scripture  God  wrote  in  the  heart  of  man, — ^the 
true  Protevangelium, — ^lovb  ican;  lovb  ood;  bbsist  not 
BviL;  ASK  AND  BBCEivii.  Theso  werc  the  weapons  with 
which  to  pluck  the  oppressor  down  from  his  throne ;  to 
destroy  the  conquerors  of  the  world;  dislodge  sin  from 
high  places  and  low  places ;  uplift  the  degraded,  and  give 
weary  and  desperate  human  nature  a  fresh  start  I  Mow 
disappointed  men  would  have  looked,  could  it  have  been 
made  clear  to  them,  that  this  was  now  the  only  deliverer 
Heaven  was  sendinfl^  to  their  rescue.  But  this  could  not 
be ;  their  recollection  of  past  deliverance,  and  their  preja- 
dice  of  the  future  based  on  this  recollection,  blinded  their 
eyes.  They  said, ''  This  is  not  he ;  when  the  Christ  cometh, 
no  man  shall  know  whence  he  is.  But  we  know  this  is  the 
Nazarene  carpenter,  the  Son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.''  Men 
treated  this  greatest  of  Saviours  as  his  humble  brothers 
had  always  been  treated.  Even  his  disciples  were  not 
faithful ;  one  betrayed  him  with  a  kiss ;  the  rest  forsook 
him  and  fled ;  his  enemies  put  him  to  death,  adding  igno- 
miny to  their  torture,  and  little  thinking  this  was  the  most 
effectual  way  to  bring  about  the  end  he  sought,  and  scat- 
ter the  seed,  whence  the  whole  race  was  to  be  blessed  for 
many  a  thousand  years. 

There  is  scarce  anything  in  nature  more  astonishing  to 
a  reflective  mind,  than  the  influence  of  one  man's  thought 
and  feeling  over  another,  and  on  thousands  of  his  fellows. 
There  are  few  voices  in  the  world,  but  many  echoes,  and  so 
the  history  of  the  world  is  chiefly  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  few  great  men.  Let  a  man's 
outward  position  be  what  it  may,  that  of  a  slave  or  a  king, 
or  an  apparent  idler  in  a  busy  metropolis^  if  he  have  more 
wisdom,  love,  and  religion  than  any  of  his  fellow-mortalsi 
their  mind,  heart,  and  soul  are  put  in  motion,  even  against 
their  will,  and  they  cannot  stand  where  they  stood  before, 
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thoiiffli  they  close  their  eyes  never  so  stiffly.  The  general 
mle  holds  doubly  strong  in  this  particular  case.  This  poor 
Galilean  peasant^  son  of  the  humblest  people,  bom  in  an 
ox's  crib ;  who,  at  his  best  estate,  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head  ;  who  passed  for  a  fanatic  with  his  townsmen,  and  even 
wiih  his  brothers, — children  of  the  s^me  parents ; — ^who 
was  reckoned  a  lunatic — a  very  madman,  or  counted  as 
one  possessed  of  a  devil,  by  grave,  respectable  folk  about 
Jerusalem ;  who  was  put  to  deatii  as  a  rebel  and  blas- 
phemer, at  the  instance  of  Pharisees,  the  high-priest,  and- 
other  sacerdotal  functionaries — ^he  stirred  men's  mind, 
heart,  and  soul,  as  none  before  nor  since  has  done,  and 
produced  a  revolution  in  human  affidrs,  which  is  even  now 
greater  than  all  other  revolutions,  though  it  has  hitherto 
done  bnt  a  little  of  its  work. 

He  looked  trustfully  up  to  the  Father  of  all.  Because 
he  was  faithful  God  inspired  him,  till  his  judgment,  in  r# 
ligious  matters,  seems  to  have  become  certain  as  instinct, 
infallible  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  his  will  irresistible, 
because  it  was  no  longer  partial,  but  Ood*s  will  flowing 
through  him.  He  gave  voice  to  the  new  thought  which 
streamed  on  him,  asking  no  question  whether  Moses  or 
Solomon,  in  old  time,  had  thought  as  he;  nor  whether 
Gamaliel  and  Herod  would  vouch  for  the  doctrine  now. 
He  felt  that  in  him  was  something  grreater  than  Moses  or 
Solomon,  and  he  did  not,  as  many  have  done,  dishonour 
the  greater,  to  make  a  solemn  mockery  of  serving  the  less. 
He  spoke  what  he  felt,  fearless  as  truth.  He  lived  in 
blameless  obedience  to  his  sentiment  and  his  principle. 
With  him  there  was  no  great  gulf  between  thought  and 
action,  duty  and  life.  If  he  saw  Sin  in  the  land, — and 
when  or  where  could  he  look  and  not  see  that  last  of  the 
giants  ?— he  gave  warning  to  aU  who  would  Hsten.  Before 
the  single  eye  of  this  man,  still  a  youth,  the  reverend  vails 
fell  off  from  antiquated  falsehood ;  the  looped  and  win- 
dowed livery  of  Abraham  dropped  from  recreant  limbs, 
and  the  child  of  the  devil  stood  there,  naked  but  not  un- 
shamed.  He  saw  that  blind  men,  the  leaders  and  the  led, 
were  hastening  to  the  same  ditch.  Well  might  he  weep 
for  the  slain  of  his  people,  and  cry,  ''  Oh  Jerusalem,  Jeru- 
salem ! ''  Few  heard  his  cries,  for  it  seems  fated,  that 
when  the  son  of  man  comes  he  shall  not  find  faith  on  the 
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earth.  Pity  alike  for  the  oppreased  and  the  oppresaor,- 
aod  a  boandlesH  love,  even  for  the  nnthaiiLnil  and  tt 
mercilesB, — ^burned  in  hia  breast,  and  shed  their  light  ■■( 
warmth  wherever  he  turned  his  face.  His  thonght  «■ 
heavenly ;  his  life  only  revealed  hia  thought.  Hia  aonl  ^ 
peared  in  hia  words,  on  which  multitadea  were  fed.  Bn 
judice  itself  confessed — "  never  man:  spake  like  this."  Bx 
feeling  and  his  thought  assumed  a  form  more  beaQteoBl 
still,  and  a  whole  divine  life  was  wrought  out  on  the  eart^ 
and  stands  there  yet,  the  imperishable  type  of  ^hubH 
achievement,  the  despair  of  the  anperetitioaB,  bnt  the  mj'i 
the  truth,  and  the  life,  to  holy  souls.  His  word  of  do^ 
trine  waa  uttered  gently  aa  the  invisible  dew  cornea  dowi 
on  the  roae  of  Engaddi,  but  it  told  oa  if  a  thonderbolt  small 
the  globe.     It  bron^t  fire  and  sword  to  the  dTelliflf- 

ilace  of  hoary  Sin.     Truth  sweeps  clean  off  eveiy  refiigl 

~  liea,  that  she  may  do  her  entire  work. 
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apostles,  propliets.  It  is  not  for  sach  posillanimons  charac- 
ters to  plange  into  the  cold,  hard  stream  of  trath,  as  it 
breaks  out  of  the  mountain  and  falls  from  the  rock  of  ages. 
They  wait  till  the  stream  widens  to  a  river,  the  river  ex- 
pands its  accumulated  waters  to  a  lake,  quiet  as  a  mirror. 
Then  thej  confide  themselves  in  their  delicate  and  trim- 
wrought  skiff  to  its  silvery  bosom,  to  be  wafted  bj  gentle 
winds  into  a  quiet  haven  of  repose.  Such  men  do  not  take 
up  Truth,  when  she  has  fallen  by  the  way-side.  It  might 
grieve  their  friends.  It  would  compromise  their  interests ; 
would  not  allow  them  to  take  their  ease  in  their  inn,  for 
such  they  regard  their  station  in  the  world.  Besides,  the 
thing  was  new.  How  could  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  fore- 
tell it  would  prevail  7  It  might  lead  to  disturbance ;  its 
friends  fall  into  trouble.  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  offered 
no  safe  '^investmenf  for  ease  and  reputation,  as  now. 
Doubtless  there  were  in  Jerusalem  great  questionings  of 
heart  among  Pharisees,  and  respectable  men,  scribes  and 
doctors  of  the  law,  when  they  heard  of  the  new  teacher  and 
his  doctrine  so  deep  and  plain.  There  must  have  been  a 
severe  struggle  in  many  bosoms,  between  the  conviction  of 
duty  and  social  sympathies  which  bound  the  man  to  what 
was  most  cherished  by  flesh  and  blood. 

The  beautiful  Gospel  found  few  adherents  and  little  toler- 
ation with  men  learned  in  the  law,  burthened  with  its 
minute  intricacies,  devoted  to  the  mighty  consideration  of 
small  particulars.  But  the  true  disciples  of  the  inward 
life  felt  the  word,  which  others  only  listened  for,  and  they 
could  not  hush  up  the  matter.  It  would  not  be  still.  So 
they  took  up  the  ark  of  truth,  where  Jesus  set  it  down,  and 
bore  it  on.  They  perilled  their  lives.  They  left  all — com- 
fort, friends,  home,  wife,  the  embraces  of  their  children — 
the  most  precious  comfort  the  poor  man  gets  out  of  the 
cold,  hard  world;  they  went  naked  and  hungry;  were 
stoned  and  spit  upon ;  scourged  in  the  synagogues ;  separ- 
ated from  the  company  of  me  sons  of  Abraham ;  called 
the  vilest  of  names;  counted  as  the  offscouring  of  the 
world.  But  it  did  them  good.  This  was  the  sifting  Satan 
gave  the  disciples,  and  the  chaff  went  its  way,  as  chaff 
always  does ;  but  the  seed- wheat  fell  into  good  ground,  and 
now  nations  are  filled  with  bread  which  comes  of  the  apos- 
tles' sowing  and  watering,  and  God  giving  the  increase. 

TOI^  ix.^CriUeal  JFrUinfi,  1.  13 
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To  some  men  the  Bvn^  of  dunstdanity  in  two  oentorii 
appears  wonderful.  To  otliera  it  is  the  most  oataTal  (* ' 
in  the  world.  It  could  not  help  spreadincr.  Things 
needihl  to  all  are  the  easiest  to  comprehend,  the  i 
over.  Thus  every  savage  in  Otaheite  knows  there  ii  i 
God ;  while  only  four  or  five  men  in  Christeodom  vadm 
stand  his  nature,  essence,  personality,  and  "  know  all : ' 
Him  I "  Thus  while  the  great  work  of  a  modem  lohoil^ 
which  explains  the  laws  of  the  material  hearens,  has  noni 
probably  been  mastered  by  three  hundred  perBons,  nl 
perhaps  there  is  not  now  on  earth  half  that  nnmber,  iA|| 
can  read  and  understand  it,  without  further  preparation 
the  Gospel,  the  word  of  Jesus,  which  sets  forth  the  Im^ 
of  the  soul,  can  be  understood  by  any  pious  girl  fbnitavi 
years  old,  of  ordinary  intelligence,  with  no  special  prapi^( 
atioQ  at  all,  and  still  forms  the  daily  bread  and  7917  Vk 
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set  off  or  recommended  by  a  Kfe,  which — notwithstanding 
occasional  error&^was  single-hearted,  lofty,  fiiU  of  self- 
denial  and  sincere  manliness.  ''AH  men  are  brothers/^  said 
the  apostles ;  "  their  duty  is  to  keep  the  law  God  wrote 
eternally  on  the  heart,  to  keep  this  without  fear/'  The 
forms  and  rites  they  made  nse  of,  their  love-feasts,  and 
Lord's  Sappers,  their  baptismal  and  faneral  ceremonies, 
were  things  indifferent/  of  no  yalue,  save  only  as  helps. 
Like  the  cloak  Panl  left  behind  at  Troas,  and  the  fishing- 
coat  of  Simon  Peter,  they  were  to  serve  their  tarn,  and 
then  be  laid  aside.  They  were  no  more  to  be  perpetual 
than  the  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins,  which  likewise  have 
apostolical  authority  in  favour  of  their  use.  In  an  age  of 
many  forms,  Christianity  fell  in  with  the  times.  It  wore 
a  Jewish  dress  at  Jerusalem,  and  a  Grecian  costimie  at 
Thessalonica.  It  became  all  things  to  all  men.  Some 
rites  of  the  early  Church  seem  absurd  as  many  of  the  lat- 
ter; but  all  had  a  meaning  once,  or  they  would  not  have 
been.  Men  of  New-England  would  scarce  be  willing  to 
worship  as  Barnabas  and  Clement  did;  nor  could  Bar- 
tholomew and  Philip  be  satisfied  with  our  simpler  form,  it 
is  possible.  Each  age  of  the  world  has  its  own  way,  which 
the  next  smiles  at  as  ridiculous.  Still  the  four  maxims, 
mentioned  above,  give  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity, 
the  life  of  the  apostles'  life. 

It  ia  not  marvellous  these  men  were  reckoned  unsafe 
persons.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  so  dangerous  and  un- 
tractable,  in  a  false  state  of  society,  as  one  who  loves  man 
and  God.  You  cannot  silence  him  by  threat  or  torture ; 
nor  scare  him  with  any  fear.  Set  in  the  stocks  to-day,  he 
harangues  men  in  public  to-morrow.  "Herod  wiU  kiU 
thee,"  says  one.  ''Go  and  teU  that  fox,  behold,  I  cast  out 
devils  and  deceivers  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third 
day  I  shall  be  perfected,"  is  the  reply.  Bum  or  behead 
such  men,  and  out  of  their  blood,  and  out  of  their  ashes, 
there  spring  up  others,  who  defy  you  to  count  them,  and 
say,  ''  Come,  Inll  us,  if  you  list,  we  shall  never  be  silent." 
Love  begets  love,  the  world  over,  and  martyrdom  makes 
converts,  certain  as  steel  sparks,  when  smitten  against  the 
flint.  If  a  fire  is  to  burn  in  the  woods,  let  it  be  blown 
upon. 

Primitive  Christianity  did  not  owe  its  spread  to  the  ad- 

13  • 
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dresB  of  its  early  conTerts.     They  boast  of  this  ftct. 

apostles,  who  held  these  four  mazimB,  were  plain  i 

very  rough  Galilean  fishermen ;  rude  in  speech,  and  i 
OTer-courteouB  in  address,  if  we  may  credit  the  episdei  ■ 
Paol  and  James.     They  had  incorrect  notions  in  mr* 
points,  which  both  we  and  they  deem  vital.    Some  of  tli 
— perhaps  all — expected  a  resnrrection  of  the  body;  ot' 

that  the  Jewish  law,  with  its  barthensome  rites  and  o 

tatioua  ceremonies,  was  to  be  perpetoal,  binding  on  d| 
Christians,  and  the  human  race.  Some  fancied — aa  iti^ 
pears — that  Jesus  had  expiated  the  sins  of  all  maokiDa') 
others,  that  he  had  existed  before  he  was  bora  into  tU 
world.  These  were  doctrines  of  Jewish  and  Heathan  j&t 
rentt^e.  All  of  these  men — so  far  as  the  Xew  TestaoMl 
enables  us  to  judge — looked  for  the  visible  return  of  Jflirf 
to  the  earth,  with  clouds  and  great  glory,  and  ez[H 
the  destruction  of  the  world,  and  that  in  very  few  y 
These  facts  are  veiy  plain  to  all  who  will  read  the  Ep 
and  Gospels,  in  spite  of  the  dust  which  interpretraa  o 
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of  fhings  changed^  and  did  the  earth  bring  forth  saper- 
homan  men  in  the  first  centarjr  f  It  does  not  appear. 
But  underneath  these  mistakes^  errors^  follies,  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  there  beat  the  noble  heart  of  religious 
love,  which  sent  life  into  their  every  limb.  These  maxims 
thej  had  learned  from  Jesus,  seen  exhibited  in  his  life, 
found  written  on  their  heart, — ^these  did  the  work,  spite 
of  the  imperfection  and  passions  of  the  apostles,  Paul 
withstanding  Peter  to  the  face,  and  predicting  events  that 
neVer  came  to  pass.  The  nobleness  of  the  heart  found  its 
way  up  to  the  head,  and  neutralized  errors  of  thought. 

By  means  of  these  causes  the  doctrines  spread.  The 
expecting  people  felt  their  deliverer  had  come,  and  wel- 
comed the  glad  tidings.  Each  year  brought  new  converts 
to  the  work,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  burnt  brighter 
with  his  success.  Paul  undertook  many  missions,  and  the 
word  of  God  grew  mightily,  and  prevailed.  In  him  we 
see  a  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  real  Christianity  to 
recast  the  character.  We  cannot  forbear  to  dwell  a 
moment  on  the  theme. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men  who  come  to  religion. 
Some  seem  to  be  bom  spiritual.  They  are  aboriginal 
saints ;  natives  of  Heaven,  whom  accident  has  stranded  on 
the  earth ;  men  of  few  passions,  of  no  tendency  to  violence, 
anger,  or  excess  in  anything.  They  do  not  hesitate  be- 
tvfreen  right  and  wrong,  but  go  the  true  way,  as  naturally 
as  the  bird  takes  to  the  air,  and  the  fish  to  the  water,  be- 
cause it  is  their  natural  element,  and  they  cannot  help  it. 
Reason  and  religion  seem  to  be  coeval.  Their  Christianity 
and  tiieir  consciousness  are  of  the  same  date.  Desire  and 
duty,  putting  in  the  warp  and  woof,  weave  harmoniously, 
Hke  sisters,  Uie  many-coloured  web  of  life.  To  these  men 
life  is  easy ;  it  is  not  that  long  warfare  which  it  is  to  so 
many.  It  costs  them  nothing  to  be  good.  Their  desires 
are  dutiful ;  their  duties  desirable.  They  have  no  virtue 
which  implies  struggle.  They  are  goodness  all  over, 
which  is  the  harmony  of  all  the  powers.  Their  action 
is  their  repose ;  their  religion  their  self-indulgence ;  their 
daily  life  the  most  perfect  worship.  Say  what  we  will  of 
the  world,  these  men,  who  are  angels  born,  are  happier  in 
their  lot  i^an  such  as  are  only  angels  bred,  whose  religion 
is  not  a  matter  of  birth,  but  of  hard  earnings.     They  start. 
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in  their  flight  to  Heaven,  from  an  eminenoe,  wluch  other 
souls  find  it  hard  to  attain,  and  roll  down,  hke  the  stone  of 
Siflyphas,  many  times  in  the  perilous  ascent.  Riul  was 
not  bom  of  this  nobilitjr  of  Heaven. 

The  other  class  are  men  of  will ;  hard,  iron  men,  who 
have  passions,  and  doubts,  and  fears,  and  a  whole  legion 
of  appetites  in  their  bosom,  but  yet  come  armed  with  a 
strong  sense  of  duty,  a  masculine  intellect,  a  tendency  up- 
wards towards  •  Grod,  a  great  heart  of  flesh,  contracting 
and  expanding  between  self-love  and  love  of  man.  These 
are  the  men  who  feel  the  puzzle  of  the  world,  and  are 
taken  with  its  fever;  stout-hearted,  strong-headed  men, 
who  love  strongly  and  hate  with  violence,  and  do  with 
their  might  whatever  they  do  at  all.  These  are  the  men 
that  make  the  heroes  of  the  world.  They  break  the  way 
in  philosophy  and  science;  they  found  colonies,  lead 
armies,  make  laws,  construct  systems  of  theology,  form 
sects  in  the  Church ;  a  yoke  of  iron  will  not  hold  them, 
nor  that  of  public  opinion,  more  difficult  to  break.  When 
these  men  become  religious,  they  are  beautiful  as  angek 
The  fire  of  God  falls  on  them ;  it  consumes  their  dross ; 
the  uncorrupted  gold  remains  in  virgin  purity.  Once 
filled  with  religion,  their  zeal  never  cools.  You  shall  not 
daunt  them  with  the  hissing  of  the  great  and  learned ;  nor 
scare  them  with  the  roar  of  the  street,  or  the  armies  of  a 
king.  To  these  men  the  axe  of  the  headsman,  yes,  all  the 
tortures  malice  can  devise,  or  tyranny  inflict,  are  as  no- 
thing. The  resolute  soul  puts  down  the  flesh,  and  finds 
in  embers  a  bed  of  roses.  To  this  class  belonged  Paul,  a 
man  evidently  quick  to  see,  stem  to  resolve,  and  immove- 
able in  executing ;  a  man  of  iron  will,  that  nothing  conld 
break  down ;  of  strong  moral  sense,  deep  religious  faith, 
and  a  singular  greatness  of  heart  towards  his  fellow-men ; 
but  yet  furnished  with  an  overpowering  energy  of  passion, 
which  might  warp  his  moral  sense,  his  faith,  his  philan- 
thropy,  aside,  and  make  him  a  bigot,  the  slave  of  super- 
stition, a  fanatic,  perverse  as  Loyola,  and  desperate  as 
Saint  Dominic.  In  him  the  good  and  the  evil  of  the  old 
dispensation  seemed  to  culminate ;  for  he  hiad  all  the  piety 
of  David,  which  charms  us  in  the  shepherd-psalm ;  all  the 
diabolic  hatred,  which  appears  in  the  curses  of  that  king, 
who  was  so  wondrous  a  mixture  of  heaven,  earth,  and 
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hen.  In  addition  to  tliis  natural  character^  Paul  received 
a  Jewish  education^  at  the  feet  of  (Gamaliel, — ^a  Pharisee  of 
the  straitest  sect.  His  earlier  life,  at  Tarsus,  brought  him 
in  contact  with  the  Greeks,  intensifying  his  bigotry  for 
the  time,  but  yet  facilitating  his  escape  from  the  shackles 
of  a  worn-out  ritual. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  would  strike 
tibe  young  Pharisee,  fresh  frt>m  the  study  of  the  law. 
Christianity  set  aside  all  he  valued  most ;  struck  down  the 
]aw,  held  tiie  prophets  of  small  account,  put  off  the  ritual, 
declared  the  temple  no  better  place  to  pray  in  than  a 
fisher's  boat ;  affirmed  all  men  to  be  brothers,  thus  deny- 
ing the  merit  of  descent  from  Abraham,  and  declared,  if 
any  one  loved  God  and  man  he  should  have  treasure  in 
heaven,  and  inspiration  while  on  earth.     No  wonder  the 
old  Phuarisee,  whose  soul  was  caught  in  the  letter;  no 
wonder  the  young  Pharisee,  accustomed  to  swear  by  the 
old,  felt  pricked  in  their  hearts,  and  gnashed  with  their 
teeth.     It  is  a  hard  thing,  no  doubt,  for  men  who  count 
themselves  children  of  Abraham,  to  be  proved  children  of 
a  very  different  stock,  dutiful  sons  of  the  great  father  of 
lies.    It  is  easy  to  fancy  what  Paul  would  think  of  the 
arrogance  of  the  new  teacher,  to  call  himself  greater  than 
Solomon,  or  Jonah,  and  profess  to  see  deeper  down  than 
the  law  ever  went ;  what  of  the  presumption  of  the  dis- 
ciples,  ''unlearned  and  ignorant  men,"  to  pretend  to 
teach  doctrines  wiser  than  Moses,  when  they  could  not 
read  the  letter  of  his  word.    It  is  no  wonder  he  breathed 
out  fire  and  slaughter,  and  "  persecuted  them  even  unto 
strange  cities.''     But  it  is  dangerous  to  go  too  far  in  pur- 
suit of  heretical  game.     Men  sometimes  rouse  up  a  lion 
when  they  look  for  a  linnet,  and  the  eater  is  himself  eaten. 
But  Paul  had  a  good  conscience  in  this.     He  believed 
what  came  of  the  fathers,  never  applying  common  sense 
to  his  theologv,  nor  asking  if  these  thmgs  be  so.     He 
thought  he  did  God  service  by  debasing  His  image,  and 
helping  to  stone  Stephen.    At  length  he  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian in  thought.    We  know  not  how  the  change  took 
place.     Perhaps  he  thought  it  miraculous,  for,  in  common 
with  most  of  his  times  and  country,  he  never  drew  a  sharp 
line  between  the  common  and  the  supernatural.  He  seems 
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often  to  bare  dwelt  in  tliat  closdy  land^  vliere  all  tfainga 
liave  a  Btrangfl  and  marvelloaB  aspiBct.  ^ 

A  later  contempomiy  of  Paul  relates  some  of  the  wa^ 
remarkable  erenta,  as  he  deemed  them,  which  ocoiuTed  ilj 
those  times.  He  gives  occosioiiaUy  minate  detula  of  th^ 
superstition,  crime,  and  madness  of  the  emperors  of  B(hbi>^ 
But  the  most  remarkable  event  which  oo(nuTed  for  soiM^ 
centuries  after  Tiberias,  he  never  speaks  of.  Frobsblr  b' 
knew  nothing  of  it.  Had  he  heard  thereof,  it  would  hm- 
seemed  inconuiderable  to  this  chronicler  of  imperial  foDiai. 
But  the  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus  of  a  jaaag 
man  named  Saul,  if  we  regard  its  cause  and  its  oon»- 
quences,  was  a  more  wonderful  event  than  the  world  n' 
for  the  next  thousand  years.  Men  thought  little  of  iton- 
suit  at  the  time.  The  gossips  of  the  day  had  apeciiM 
reasons,  no  doubt,  for  Paul's  sudden  conversion,  and  nil 
he  was  disappointed  of  preferment  in  the  old  state  flf 
things,  and  hoped  for  an  easy  living  in  the  new ;  that  ba 
loved  the  distinction  and  notoriety  the  chaiige  would  pn 
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and  the  den  are  the  last  a  man  gives  np.  He  must  be 
abandoned  hj  his  friends^  the  wise^  the  learned^  the  vener- 
able. Few  men  know  of  the  battle  between  new  convic- 
tions and  old  social  sympathies ;  bat  it  is  of  the  severest 
character^ — a  war  of  extermination.  He  must  condemn 
all  his  past  conduct^  lose  the  repntation  of  consistency^ 
leave  all  the  comforts  of  society^  all  chance  of  reputation 
among  men^ — ^be  coanted  as  a  thief  and  murderer^  perhaps 
be  put  to  death.  Bat  the  truth  conquered.  We  think  it 
easy  to  decide  as  Paul^  forgetting  that  many  things  be- 
come plain  after  the  result^  which  were  dim  and  doubtful 
before. 

When  the  young  man  had  decided  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  would  require  some  instruction  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  heavenly  doctrine,  we  should  suppose, — 
taking  the  popular  views  of  Christianity,  which  make  it 
an  historical  thing,  depending  on  personal  authority,  or 
eye-witness,  and  external  events,  as  the  only  possible 
proof  of  internal  truths.  He  would  go  and  sit  down  with 
the  twelve  and  listen  to  their  talk,  and  learn  of  all  the 
miracles ;  how  Jesus  .raised  the  young  man,  the  maiden, 
called  Lazarus  from  the  tomb ;  how  he  changed  the  water 
into  wine,  and  fed  the  five  thousand;  he  would  go  to 
Martha  and  Mary  to  learn  the  recondite  doctrine  of  the 
Saviour ;  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  inquire  about  his  birth 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the  thing  went  different.  He  did 
not  go  to  Peter,  the  chief  apostle ;  nor  to  John,  the  be- 
loved disciple ;  nor  James,  the  Lord's  brother.  "  I  con- 
ferred not  witii  flesh  and  blood,''  says  the  new  convert, 
'^  neither  went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them  that  were 
apostles  before  me;  but  I  went  into  Arabia."  Three 
years  afterwards,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  an  interview 
with  Peter  and  James.  Fourteen  years  later  he  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  compare  notes,  as  it  were,  with  those  ^'  who 
seemed  to  be  somewhat."  They  could  tell  him  nothing 
new.  At  last — ^many  years  aft«r  the  commencement  of 
his  active  ministry — James,  Peter,  and  John  give  him  the 
right  hand  of  their  fellowship.  Paul,  it  seems,  had  heard 
of  the  great  doctrines  of  Jesus,  and  out  of  their  principles 
developed  his  scheme  of  Christianity, — not  a  very  difficult 
task,  one  would  fancy,  for  a  plain  man,  who  reckoned 
Christianity  was  love  of  man  and  love  of  God.    Li  those 
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days  the  Goepels  were  not  written,  nor  yet  die  Epistleii't 
Christianity  bad  no  history,  except  that  Jeans  Hn^s 
preached,  was  cmcified,  and  appeared  after  his  omcifixioi.'; 
Therefore  the  gospel  Panl  preached  mio'ht  well  enoagh  Iwi 
different  from  wioae  now  in  our  hands.  Certainly  PanlneTcri 
mentions  a  miracle  of  Jeans ;  says  nothing  of  his  HDpeiw ' 
bnman  birth.  Had  he  known  of  these  things,  a  maa  of  i 
his  strong  love  of  the  marrelloos  wonld  scarcely  he 
silent. 

In  him  primitive  Christianity  appears  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  It  shone  in  his  heart,  like  the  rising  sns 
chasing  away  the  mist  and  clonds  of  night.  His  preju- 
dices went  first  j  his  passions  next.  Soon  he  is  on  foot, 
journeying  the  world  over  to  [proclaim  the  faitli,  which 
once  he  destroyed,  Wliere  are  bis  bigotry,  prejudice, 
hatred,  his  idols  of  the  tribe  and  the  den  ?  The  flame  of  re- 
ligion has  consumed  them  all.  Forth  he  goes  to  the  work ; 
the  strong  passion,  the  nncoaqnerable  will,  are  now  di- 
rected in  the  same  channel  with  his  love  of  man.    His 
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feasors.  Men  came  up  faint  and  hungry^  from  the  lugh- 
ways  and  hedges  of  sociely^  to  eat  the  bread  of  life  at  GU>d's 
table.  They  ate  and  were  filled.  Here  it  is  that  all  re- 
ligions take  their  rise.  The  sublime  faith  of  the  Hebrews  . 
began  in  a  horde  of  slaves.  The  Christian  has  a  carpenter 
for  its  rerealer;  fishermen  for  its  first  disciples;  a  tent- 
maker  for  its  chief  apostle.  Yet  these  men  could  stand 
before  kings'  courts — ^and  Felix  trembled  at  Paul's  reason- 
ing. Yes^  the  world  trembled  at  such  reasoning.  And 
when  whole  multitudes  gave  in  their  adhesion ;  when  the 
common  means  of  tyranny^  prisons^  racks^  and  the  cross^ 
fiuled  to  repress  ''  this  detestable  superstition/'  as  ill-na- 
tured Tacitus  calls  it ;  but  when  two  thousand  men  and 
women^  delicate  maidens,  and  men  newly  married,  come  to 
the  Prsstor,  and  say,  ^'  We  are  Christians  all ;  kill  us  if  you 
will ;  we  cannot  change ; " — ^then  for  the  first  time  official 
persons  begin  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  inquire  for  the 
cause  which  makes  women  heroines,  and  young  men  mar- 
tyrs. There  are  always  enough  to  join  any  folly  because 
it  is  new.  But  when  the  headsman's  axe  gleams  under 
his  apron,  or  slaves  erect  a  score  of  crosses  in  the  market- 
place, and  men  see  the  mangled  limbs  of  brothers,  fathers, 
and  sons,  huddled  into  bloody  sacks,  or  thrown  to  the 
dogs,  it  requires  some  heart  to  bear  up,  accept  a  new  ftdth, 
and  renounce  mortal  life. 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  what  made  so  many  converts  to 
Christianity,  imder  such  fearful  circumstances  ?  The  an- 
swer depends  on  the  man.  Most  men  apply  the  universal 
solvent,  and  call  it  a  miracle — an  over-stepping  of  the  laws 
of  mind.  The  apostles  had  miraculous  authority;  Peter 
had  miraculous  revelations ;  Paul  a  miraculous  conversion; 
both  visions,  and  other  miraculous  assistance,  all  their  life. 
That  they  taught  by  miracles.  But  what  could  it  be  ?  The 
authority  of  the  teachers  7  The  authority  of  a  Jewish 
peasant  would  not  have  passed  for  much  at  Ephesus  or 
Alexandria,  at  Lycaonia  or  Rome.  Were  they  infallibly 
inspired,  so  that  they  could  not  err  in  doctrine  or  practice? 
Thus  it  has  been  taught.  But  their  opponents  did  not  be- 
lieve it;  their  friends  knew  nothing  of  it,  or  there  had 
been  no  sharp  dissension  between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  nor 
any  disagreement  of  Paul  with  Peter.  They  themselves 
seem  never  to  have  dreamed  of  such  an  infallibility,  or  they 
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truth.  It  seBins,  as  Pftol  sajB,  that  God  had  ohosan  At 
foolish  and  the  weak,  to  coofoond  the  mi^tr  and  die  wm 
Kow  we  have  accomplished  scholars,  sldUed  in  all  the  lot 
of  the  world,  accomplished  orators ;  bat  who  does  tt> 
work  of  Panl  and  Timothy  ?  Out  of  the  mont^  of  babei 
and  sacklinga  praise  was  perfected ;  oat  of  the  month  of 
clerks  and  orators  what  do  we  get  f — Well  said  Jeremiih, 
"  The  prophets  shall  become  wind,  and  the  word  not  ba 
in  them." 

Ifwecomefrom  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  their  saooai^ 
ors,  and  still  later,  we  find  the  errors  of  the  first  teadun 
bare  become  magnified ;  the  truth  of  Chriatiamty  is  diM; 
men  had  wandered  further  from  that  great  light  God  ant 
into  the  world.  The  errors  of  tbe  Pagans,  the  Jewi,  Al 
errors  of  obstinate  men,  who  loved  to  mle  God*B  heiftiga 
better  than  to  be  ensamples  unto  the  flock,  had  woilm 
their  way.  The  same  freedom  did  not  prevail  as  befiirt. 
The  word  of  God  had  become  a  letter ;  men  looked  bad^ 
not  forward.     Snoerstition  came  into  the  CJhurch,    H* 
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remams  doubtful,  whether  au  enlightened  man,  who  had 
attained  a  considerable  growth  in  religious  excellence^ 
would  not  justly  have  preferred  the  religion  of  Seneca  to 
that  of  Cyprian ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  such  an  one  would 
have  accepted  with  joyful  fSaith  the  religion  of  Jesus — the 
primitive  Christianity  undefiled  by  men.  To  come  down 
from  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  to  the  religion  popularly 
taught  in  the  churches  of  New-England,  and  we  ask,  can 
it  be  this  for  which  men  suffered  martyrdom — ^this  which 
changed  the  face  of  the  world  f  Is  this  matter,  for  which 
sect  contends  with  sect,  to  save  the  heathen  world  f  Chris- 
tianity was  a  simple  thing  in  Paul's  time ;  in  Christ's  it 
was  simpler  still.  But  what  is  it  now  ?  A  modem  writer 
somewhat  quaintly  says,  the  early  writers  of  the  Christian 
Church  knew  what  Clmstianity  was ;  they  were  iHie  fathers : 
the  scholastics  and  philosophers  of  the  dark  ages  knew 
what  reason  was ;  they  were  the  doeiora :  the  religionists  of 
modem  times  know  neither  what  is  Christianily,  nor  what 
is  reason ;  they  are  the  scrutators. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THEOLOGY.* 


At  the  present  day,  Germany  seems  to  be  the  only  coun- 
try where  the  various  disciplines  of  Theology  are  pursued 
in  the  liberal  and  scientific  spirit  which  some  men  fancy  is 
peculiar  to  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  the  only  country 
where  they  seem  to  be  studied  for  their  own  sake,  as 

Joetry,  eloquence,  and  the  mathematics  have  long  been. 
[1  other  quarters  of  the  world,  they  are  left  too  much  to 
men  of  subordinate  intellect,  of  little  elevation  or  range  of 
thought,  who   pursue  their  course,  which  is  '^  roundly 

*  BntteiekinHifaffuehiehU  der  Zehr$  von  der  J'ltraon  Chritti  von  dm  tdtetten 
Znten  htM  aufdU  neumtm,  darpettellt.  Von  J.  A.  Dobmer,  a.  o.  ProfesBor  der 
Theologie  an  der  Uniyersitat  Tubingen.  Stuttgart :  1839.  1  toI.  8to,  i>p. 
xxIt.  and  666.  (Historical  de?elopment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  &c.)~[From  the  Dial  for  April,  1842.] 
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smooth,  and  Ungaishingly  slow,"  and  after  a  life  of  Btmui* 
oaa  assiduity,  find  they  hare  not  got  heyond  the  "  Btaait 
ards"  set  up  ages  before  them.  Many  theologians  bboi 
to  set  out  with  their  faces  tamed  to  some  popnlar  piqi- 
dice  of  their  times,  their  charch,  or  their'scnool,  and  walk 
backwards,  as  it  were,  or  at  best  in  a  circle,  when  tha 
movement  is  retrograde  as  ofben  as  direct.  Bomebodyn- 
lates  a  story,  that  once  upon  a  time,  a  scholar,  after  via^ 
ing  the  place  of  his  academic  education,  and  finding  Ots 
old  professorB  then  just  where  they  were  ten  yean  befeWj 
discussing  the  same  qnestioas  and*  blowing  similar  bnbblM) 
and  splitting  hairs  anew,  was  aslced  by  a  friend,  "nYalt 
they  were  doing  at  the  old  place."  He  answered,  "  Om 
was  milking  the  barren  heifer,  and  the  othen  holding  A> 
sieve." 

To  this  rule,  for  such  we  hold  it  to  be,  in  France,  Eng- 
land, and  America,  at  this  day,  there  are  some  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions ;  men  who  look  with  a  single  eye  towards  Tntk, 
and  are  willing  to  follow  wherever  she  shall  lead ;  net, 
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U'e  have  wise,  and  pious,  and  learned,  and  L'Kxjucnt 
preachers,  the  hope  of  the  Church,  tlio  oruameuts  and  de- 
fence of  society ;  men  who  contend  for  public  virtue,  and 
£b  the  battle  for  all  souls  with  earnest  endeavour,  but 
yet  care  little  for  the  science  of  divine  things.  We 
have  sometimes  feared  our  young  men  forsook  in  this  their 
fisithers'  wiser  ways,  for  surely  there  was  a  time  when  theo- 
lofty  was  studied  in  our  land. 

From  the  neglect  of  serious,  disinterested,  and  manly 
thought^  applied  in  this  direction,  there  comes  the  obvious 
result;  wlule  each  other  science  goes  forward,   passing 
through  all  the  three  stages  requisite  for  its  growth  and 
perfection ;  while  it  makes  new  observations,  or  combines 
facts  more  judiciously,  or  from  these  infers  and  induces 
general  laws,  hitherto  unnoticed,  and  so  developes  itself, 
becoming  yearly  wider,  deeper,  and  more  certain,  its  nu- 
merous phenomena  being  referred  back   to   elementary 
principles^  and  universal  laws, — theology  remains  in  its  old 
position.     Its  form  has  changed ;   but  the  change  is  not 
scientific,  the  result  of  an  elementary  principle.     In  the 
Goontiy  of  Bossuet  and  Hooker,  we  doubt  that  any  new 
observation,  any  new  combination  of  facts,  has  been  made, 
or  &  general  law  discovered  in  these  matters,  by  any  theo- 
logian of  the  present  century,  or  a  single  step  taken  by 
ueological  science.     In  the  former  country,  an  eminent 
philosopher,  of  a  brilliant  mind,  with  rare  faculties  of  com- 
binaidon  and  lucid  expression,  though  often  wordy,  has 
done  much  for  psychology,  chiefly,  however,  by  uniting 
into  one   focus  the  several  truths  which  emanate  from 
various  anterior  systems ;  by  popularizing  the  discoveries 
of  deeper  spirits  ^anhis  own,  and  by|tuming  the  ingenu- 
008  youth  to  this  noble  science.     In  spite  of  the  defects 
vising  from  his  presumption,  and  love  of  making  all  facts 
sqnare  with  his  formula,  rather  than  the  formula  express 
the  spirit  of  the  facts,  he  has  yet  furnished  a  magazine 
whence  theological  supplies  may  be  drawn,  and  so  has  in- 
directly done  much  for  a  department  of  inquiry  which  he 
has  himself  never  entered.   We  would  not  accept  his  errors, 
his  hasty  generalizations,  and  presumptuous  flights, — so 
they  seem  to  us, — and  still  less  would  we  pass  over  the 
vast  service  he  has  done  to  this  age,  by  his  vigorous  at- 
tacks on  the  sensual  philosophy,  and  his  bold  defence  of 

VOL.  iz.— CVdipd/  Wnii9ifs,  I.  14 
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spuitnal  thonglit.  Ifr  Coleridge,  also,  in  England,  K  tp- 
nt  uialogons,  bnt  not  similar,  to  M.  Consin, — haa  dou 
great  aervice  to  l^ia  science,  bnt  mainly  br  directing  nMi 
to  the  old  lit«rotiiTe  of  his  coontrTmen  and  the  Grewa,<K 
the  new  prodactions  of  his  philoBophical  flontempoTariMtt 
the  continent  of  Europe.  He  seeniB  to  hare  caught  a  Fit 
g^  view  of  that  land  of  stream  and  meadow,  which  it 
was  forbid  to  enter.  These  writers  have  done  great  i» 
Tice  to  men  whose  date  begins  with  this  centoir.  Otbea 
are  now  applying  their  methods,  and  writing  their  bocilh 
sometimes  with  only  the  enthnsiasm  of  imitators,  it  nu^  b» 
We  would  speak  tenderly  of  existing  repntatioDS  in  ob 
own  country,  and  hononr  the  achievements  of  tliose  nw 
who,  with  hearts  animated  only  by  love  of  God  and  mi^ 
devote  themselves  to  the  parsnit  of  tmth  in  this  patk,  ai 
oatwatch  the  Bear  in  their  severe  studies.  To  them  d 
hononr  !  Bnt  we  ask  for  the  theologians  of  America,  lAo 
shall  take  rank  as  snch  with  onr  historians,  onr  men  <l 
science  and  politics.     Where  are  they  f  We  have  <xdij  the 
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I    ^plsLT  developments,  which  have  grown  harmoniously  out 
^fa  systematic  study  of  divine  things,  as  the  theory  of 
^Titation  and  acoustics  in  the  progress  of  philosophy. 
Jhej  are  rather  the  result  of  a  spasmodic  action,  to  use 
ttat  term.    It  was  no  difficult  thing  in  philosophy  to  se- 
puate  astronomy  from  the  magicians,  and  their  works  of 
Mtroloffy  and  divination.     It  required  only  years,  and  the 
gradoal  advance  of  mankind.     But  to  separate  religion 
Dom  the  existing  forms,  churches,  or  records,  is  a  work 
ahnost  desperate,  which  causes  strife,  and,  perhaps,  blood- 
ahed.     A  theological  reformation  throws  kingdoms  into 
anarchy  for  the  time.     Doctrines  in  philosophy  are  neg- 
lected as  soon  as  proved  false,  and  buried  as  soon  as  dead. 
Bat  the  art  of  the  embalmer  preserves,  in  the  Church,  the 
hulls  of  effete  dogmas  in  theology,  to  cumber  the  ground 
ibr  centaries,  and  disgust  the  pious  worshipper  who  would 
oflbr  a  reasonable  service.     It  is  only  the  living  that  bury 
the  dead.   The  history  of  these  matters  is  curious,  and  full 
of  warning.     What  was  once  condemned  by  authority,  be- 
comes itself  an  authority  to  condemn.     What  was  once  at 
the  summit  of  the  sublime,  falls,  in  its  turn,  to  the  depth 
of  the  ridiculous.     We  remember  a  passage  of  Julius  Fir- 
micas,  which  we  will  translate  freely,  as  it  illustrates  this 
point :  "  Since  all  these  things,^^  namely,  certain  false  no- 
tions, "  were  ill  concocted,  they  were  at  first  a  terror  unto 
mortals ;  then,  when  their  novelty  passed  away,  and  man- 
Hnd  recovered,  as  it  were,  from  a  long  disease,  a  certain 
iegree  of  contempt  arises  for  that  former  admiration. 
Tlrng,  gradually,  the  human  mind  has  ventured  to  scrutinize 
sharply,  where  it  only  admired  with  stupid  amazement  at 
the  first.     Very  soon  some  sagacious  observer  penetrates 
to  the  secret  places  of  these  artificial  and  empty  supersti- 
tions.    Then,  by  assiduous  efforts,  understanding  the  mys- 
tery of  what  was  formerly  a  secret,  he  comes  to  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  things.     Thus,  the  human  race 
first  learns  the  pitiful  deceits  of  the  profane  systems  of  re- 
ligion ;  it  next  despises,  and  at  last  rejects  them  with  dis- 
dain.'^     Thus,  as  another  has  said,  "  Men  quickly  hated 
this  blear-eyed  religion  (the  Catholic  superstitions),  when 
a  little  light  had  come  among  them,  which  they  hugged  in 
the  night  of  their  ignorance.'^ 
For  the  successfol  prosecution  of  theology,  as  of  every 

14  * 
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soienoe^  certain  conditionB  mast  be  observed.     We  mnst 
abandon  prejudice.      The  maziin  of  the  saint,  Gokiido, 
JBBOO  suM^  is  doubtless  as  true  as  that  of  the  philosopher, 
CyOGiTO,  SBGO  SUM.     But  it  is  pemicious  when  it  means,  as 
it  often  does,  I  beueyb,  akd  thbbefobe  rr  is  so.    The  theo- 
logian of  our  day,  like  the  astronomer  of  Galileo's  time, 
must  cast  his  idols  of  the  tribe,  the  den,  the  market-place, 
and  the  school,  to  the  moles  and  the  bats ;  must  have  a 
disinterested  lore  of  Truth ;  be  willing  to  follow  wherever 
she  leads.     He  must  have  a  willingness  to  search  for  all 
the  facts  relative  to  divine  things,  which  can  be  gathered 
from  the  deeips  of  the  human  soul,  or  from  each  nation  and 
every  age.    He  must  have  diligence  and  candour  to  ex- 
amine iSuB  mass  of  spiritual  facts ;  philosophical  skill  to 
combine  them ;  power  to  generalize  and  get  the  universal 
expression  of  each  particular  fact,  thus  discovering  the  one 
principle  which  lies  under  the  numerous  and  conflicting 
phenomena.     Need  we  say  that  he  must  have  a  good,  pious, 
loving  heart  ?    An  undevout  theologian  is  the  most  des- 
perate of  madmen.   A  whole  Anticyra  would  not  cure  him. 
This  empire  of  prejudice  is  still  wide  enough  a  domain 
for  the  Prince  of  lies ;  but  formerly  it  was  wider,  and 
included  many  departments  of  philosophy^  which  have  since, 
through  the  rebellion  of  their  tenants,  been  set  off  to  the 
empire  of  Season,  which  extends  eveiy  century.     Theo- 
logy, though  now  and  then  rebellious  against  its  tyrant, 
has  never  shaken  off  his  yoke,  and  seems  part  of  his  old 
ancestral  domain,  where  he  and  his  children  shall  long  reign. 
An  old  writer  unconsciously  describes  times  later  thEui 
his  own,  and  says,  "  No  two  things  do  so  usurp  upon  and 
waste  the  faculty  of  Season,  as  Enthusiasm  and  Supersti- 
tion ;  the  one  binding  a  faith,  the  other  a  fear  upon  the 
soul,  which  they  vainly  entitle  some  divine  discovery; 
both  train  a  man  up  to  believe  beyond  possibility  of  proof; 
both  instruct  the  mind  to  conceive  merely  by  the  wind, 
the  vain  words  of  some  passionate  men,  thiftt  can  but  pre- 
tend a  revelation,  or  tell  a  strange  story ;  both  teach  a 
man  to  deliver  over  himself  to  the  confident  dictate  of  the 
sons  of  imagination ;  to  determine  of  things  by  measures 
phantastical,  rules  which  cannot  maintain  themselves  in 
credit  by  any  sober  and  severe  discourses ;  both  inure  the 
mind  to   divine  rather  than  to  judge;   to  dispute  for 
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Tnaxims  rather  veliement  than  solid;  both  make  a  man: 
afraid  to  beliere  himself,  to  acknowledge  the  truth  that 
overpowers  his  mind,  and  that  wonld  reward  its  cordial 
entertainment  with  assurance  and  true  freedom  of  spirit. 
Both  place  a  man  beyond  possibility  of  conviction,  it  being 
in  vain  to  present  an  argument  against  him  that  thinks  he 
can  confront  a  revelation,  a  miracle,  or  some  strange  judg- 
ment from  heaven,  upon  his  adversary  to  your  confusion. 
It  seems  there  is  not  a  greater  evil  in  the  State  than 
wickedness  established  by  law ;  nor  a  greater  in  the 
Church  than  error  [established]  by  religion,  and  an  ig- 
norant devotion  towards  God.  And  therefore  no  pains 
and  care  are  too  much  to  remove  these  two  beams  from 
Ae  eye  of  human  understanding,  which  render  it  insuffi- 
cient for  a  just  and  faithful  discovery  of  objects  in  religion 
and  common  science.  '  Pessima  res  est  errorum  apotheo- 
sis, et  pro  peste  intellectus  habenda  est,  si  vanis  accedat 
veneratio.' "  * 

Theology  is  not  yet  studied  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and 
the  method  of  a  science.  Writers  seem  resolved  to  set 
up  some  standard  of  their  fathers  or  their  own ;  so  they 
explore  but  a  small  part  of  the  field,  and  that  only  with  a 
certain  end  in  view.  They  take  a  small  part  of  the  human 
race  as  the  representative  of  the  whole,  and  neglect  all  the 
rest.  As  the  old  geographers  drew  a  chart  of  the  world, 
so  far  as  they  knew  it,  but  crowded  the  margin,  where 
the  land  was  unknown,  ''  with  shrieks,  and  shapes,  and 
sights  unholy,^'  with  figures  of  dragons,  chimeras,  winged 
elephants,  and  four-footed  whales,  anthropophagi,  and 
"  men  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  Moulders,"  so 
'^  divines ''  have  given  us  the  notions  of  a  few  sects  of 
religious  men,  and  telling  us  they  never  examined  the 
others,  have  concluded  to  rest  in  this  comprehensive 
generalization,  that  all  besides  were  filled  with  falsehood 
and  devilish  devices.  What  is  to  be  expected  of  such 
methods  7  Surely  it  were  as  well  to  give  such  inquirers 
at  starting  the  result  they  must  reach  at  the  end  of  their 
course.  It  appears  legitimate  to  leave  both  students  and 
teachers  of  geology,  mathematics,  and  science  in  general, 
to  soar  on  the  loftiest  thoughts  toward  absolute  truth, 
only  stopping  when  the  wing  was  weary  or  the  goal 
.  *  Spencer's  Diwoune  concerning  Prodigies :  London,  1665.   Preface,  p.  zt. 
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reached ;  but  to  direct  the  stadents  and  teachers  of  things 
divine,  to  accept  certain  conclusions  arrived  at  centaries 
ago  !  If  Faraday  and  Herschel  porsued  the  theoloffieal  me- 
thod in  their  sciences,  no  harm  would  be  done  to  them  or 
the  world,  if  they  were  required  to  accept  the  "  standard'' 
of  Thales  or  Paracelsus,  and  subscribe  the  old  creed  every 
lustrum.  The  method  could  lead  to  nothing  better,  and 
the  conclusion  the  inquirer  must  reach  mignt  as  well  be 
forced  upon  him  at  the  beginning  as  the  end  of  his  cir- 
cular course.  The  ridiculous  part  of  the  matter  is  this — 
that  the  man  professes  to  search  for  whatever  truth  is  to 
be  found,  but  has  sworn  a  solemn  oath  never  to  accept  as 
truth  what  does  not  conform  to  the  idols  he  worships  at 
home.  We  have  sometimes  thought  what  a  strange  spec- 
tacle—ridiculous to  the  merry,  but  sad  to  the  serious — 
would  appear  if  the  Almightv  should  have  sent  down  the 
brilliant  image  of  pure,  absolute  Religion,  into  the  assem- 
bly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  or  any  similar  assembly. 
Who  would  acknowledge  the  image  f 

The  empire  of  Prejudice  is  perhaps  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  Father  of  lies,  that  will  surrender  to  reason.  At 
present,  a  great  part  of  the  domain  of  theology  is  under 
the  rule  of  that  most  ancient  czar.  There  Common  Sense 
rarely  shows  his  honest  face ;  Reason  seldom  comes.  It 
is  a  land  shadowy  with  the  wings  of  Ignorance,  Supersti- 
tion, Bigotry,  Fanaticism,  the  brood  of  clawed,  and  beaked, 
and  hungry  Chaos  and  most  ancient  Night.  There  Dark- 
ness, as  an  ea^le,  stirreth  up  her  nest;  fluttereth  over  her 
young;  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings;  taketh  her  children; 
beareth  them  on  her  wings  over  the  high  places  of  the 
earth,  that  they  may  eat,  and  trample  down  and  defile  the 
increase  of  the  fields.  There  stands  the  great  arsenal  of 
Folly ;  and  the  old  war-cry  of  the  pagan,  ''  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians,''  is  blazoned  on  the  banner  that  floats 
above  its  walls.  There  the  spectres  of  Judaism,  and  Hea- 
thenism, and  Pope,  and  Paran,  pace  forth  their  nightly 
round;  the  ghost  of  Moloch,  Saturn,  Baal,  Odin,  fight 
their  battles  over  again,  and  feast  upon  the  dead.  There 
the  eye  is  terrified,  and  the  mind  made  mad  with  the  pic- 
ture of  a  world  that  has  scarce  a  redeeming  feature,  with  a 
picture  of  heaven  such  as  a  good  free  man  would  scorn  to 
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enter,  and  a  picture  of  hell  saoh  as  a  farj  would  delight  to 
paint. 

K  we  look  a  little  at  the  history  of  theology,  it  appears 
that  errors  find  easiest  entrance  there,  and  are  most  diffi- 
cult to  dislodge.  It  reaoired  centuries  to  drive  out  of  the 
Christian  Church  a  belief  in  ghosts  and  witches.  The 
DevH  is  still  a  classical  personage  of  theology ;  his  exist- 
ence maintained  by  certain  Churches  in  their  articles  of 
faith ;  and  while  we  are  writing  these  pages,  a  friend  tells 
us  of  hearing  a  preacher  of  the  popular  doctrine  declare  in 
his  public  teachmg  from  the  pulpit,  that  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Devil,  is  to  destroy  the  character  of  Christ. 
In  science,  we  ask  first.  What  are  the  facts  of  observation 
whence  we  shall  start  ?  Next,  What  is  the  true  and  na- 
tural order,  explanation,  and  meaning  of  these  &cts  f  The 
first  work  is  to  find  the  facts,  then  their  law  and  meaning. 
Now  here  are  two  things  to  be  considered,  namely,  facts 
and  NO-FACTS.  For  every  false  theory  there  are  a  thousand 
fisJse  fihcts.  In  theology,  the  data,  in  many  celebrated 
cases,  are  facts  of  assumption,  not  observation ;  in  a  word, 
are  no-facts.  When  Charles  the  Second  asked  the  Royal 
Society,  ''Why  a  living  fish  put  into  a  vessel  of  water 
added  nothing  to  the  weight  of  the  water  ?  "  there  were 
enough,  no  doubt,  to  devise  a  theory,  and  explain  the  fact, 
"by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water,^'  ''the  buoyancy 
of  the  air  in  the  hving  fish,'^  "its  motion  and  the  re-action 
of  the  water.*'  But  when  some  one  ventured  to  verify  the 
fact,  it  was  found  to  be  no-fact.  Had  the  Royal  Academy 
been  composed  of  "  divines,''  and  not  of  naturalists  and 
philosophers,  the  theological  method  would  have  been 
pursued,  and  we  should  have  had  theories  as  numerous  as 
the  attempts  to  reconcile  the  stoiy  of  Jonah  with  human 
experience,  and  science  would  be  where  it  was  at  first. 
Theology  generally  passes  dry-shod  over  the  first  question, 
— WJuit  a/re  the  facts  ? — "  with  its  garlands  and  singiug 
robes  about  it."  Its  answer  to  the  next  query  is  therefore 
of  no  value. 

We  speak  historically  of  things  that  have  happened, 
when  we  say,  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  those  theological 
questions  which  have  been  matters  of  dispute  and  railing, 
belong  to  the  class  of  explanations  of  no-facts.     Such,  we 
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take  it,  are  tKe  specalationH,  for  the  most  part,  that 
grown  out  of  the  myths  of  tiie  Old  and  New  Testso 
about  angela,  devils,  personal  appearances  of  the  Datf, 
mir&cnloua  judgments,  anpematnral  prophecies,  the  triiu^t 
aad  the  whole  class  of  miracles  from  Qeneais  to  Berelatiiai 
Easy  faith  and  hard  logic  have  done  enongh  in  tiiediMJ. 
Let  na  answer  the  first  question,  and  verify  the  fiwta  btmt 
we  attempt  to  explain  them. 

As  we  look  back  on  the  history  of  the  world,  the  retn^ 
spect  is  painful.  The  history  of  acience  is  that  of  mii^ 
wanderings  before  reaching  the  truth.  But  the  history  of 
theology  is  the  darkest  chapter  of  all,  for  neither  the  brat 
end  nor  the  true  path  seems  yet  to  be  discovered  and  pv^ 
sued.  In  the  history  of  every  department  of  thought  tlwrt 
seem  to  be  three  periods  pretty  distinctly  marked:  Fin^ 
the  period  of  hypothetie,  when  observation  is  not  accoiit^ 
and  the  solution  of  the  problem,  when  stated,  is  a  mite 
of  conjecture,  mere  guess-work.  Next  comes  the  period  of 
observation  and  itidiKtion,  when  men  ask  for  the  &cts,  mi 
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iBat  the  theological  method  is  to  assame  both.  When 
both  premises  are  assumptions^  the  conclusion  will  be — 
what  we  see  it  is.  Men  bnild  neither  castles  nor  temples 
of  moonshine.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  defect,  limitation,  and 
weakness,  it  is  a  common  thin^  to  subject  other  sciences 
to  this  pretended  science  of  Theology.  Psychology, 
Ethics,  Geology,  and  Astronomy,  are  successively  arraign- 
ed, examined,  and  censured  or  condemned,  because  their 
conclusions — ^though  legitimately  deduced  from  notorious 
facts — do  not  square  with  the  assumptions  of  Theolosy, 
which  still  aspires  to  be  head  of  all.  But  to  present  tms 
claim  for  Theology  in  its  present  state,  is  like  making  the 
bramble  king  over  the  trees  of  the  forest.  The  result 
would  be  as  in  Jotham's  parable.  Theology  would  say, 
"  Gome  and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow.  But  if  you  will 
not,  a  fire  shall  go  out  from  the  bramble  and  devour  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon.'' 

Now  it  seems  to  us,  there  are  two  legitimate  methods 
of  attempting  to  improve  and  advance  theology.  One  is 
for  the  theologian  to  begin  anew,  trusting  entirely  to 
meditation,  contemplation,  and  thought,  and  ask  what  can 
be  known  of  divine  things,  and  how  can  it  be  known  and 
legitimated?  This  work  of  course  demands,  that  he 
should  criticise  the  faculty  of  knowing,  and  determine  its 
laws,  and  see,  A  priori,  what  are  our  instruments  of  know- 
ing, and  what  the  law  and  method  of  their  use,  and  thus 
discover  the  novum  orqakuh  of  theology.  This  determined, 
he  must  direct  his  eye  inward  on  what  passes  there,  study- 
ing the  stars  of  that  inner  firmament,  as  the  astronomer 
reads  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  He  must  also  look 
outward  on  the  face  of  nature  and  of  man,  and  thus  read 
the  primitive  Gospel  God  wrote  on  the  heart  of  His  child, 
and  illustrated  isx  the  earth  and  the  sky  and  the  events  of 
life.  Thus  from  observations  made  in  the  external  world, 
made  also  in  the  internal  world,  comprising  both  the 
refleeiive  and  the  intuitive  faculties  of  man,  he  is  to  frame 
the  theory  of  God,  of  man,  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  man,  and  of  the  duties  that  grow  out  of  this  relation, 
for  with  these  four  questions  we  suppose  theology  is  ex- 
clusively concerned.  This  is  the  philosophical  method, 
and  it  is  strictly  legitimate.  It  is  pursued  in  the  other 
sciences,  and  to  good  purpose.    Thus  science  becomes  the 
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interpreter  of  nature^  not  its  lawgiver.  The  other  method 
is  to  get  the  sum  of  the  theological  thinking  of  the  hnnum 
race^  and  out  of  this  mass  construct  a  system^  without 
attempting  a  fresh  observation  of  facts.  This  is  the  Ms- 
torical  method^  and  it  is  useful  to  show  what  has  been 
done.  The  opinion  of  mankind  deserves  respect^  no  doubt; 
but  this  method  can  lead  to  a  perfect  theology  no  more 
than  historical  eclecticism  can  lead  to  a  perfect  philosophy. 
The  former  researches  in  theology,  as  in  magnetism  and 
geology,  offer  but  a  narrow  and  inadequate  basis  to  rest  on. 

This  historical  scheme  has  often  been  attempted,  bat 
never  systematically,  thoroughly,  and  critically,  so  far  as 
we  know.  In  England  and  America,  however,  it  seems 
almost  entirely  to  have  dispossessed  the  philosophical 
method  of  its  rights.  But  it  has  been  conducted  in  a 
narrow,  exclusive  manner,  after  the  £a«hion  of  antiquarians 
searching  to  prove  a  pre-conceived  opinion,  rather  than 
in  the  spirit  of  philosophical  investigation.  From  such 
measures  we  must  expect  melancholy  results.  From  the 
common  abhorrence  of  the  philosophical  method,  and  the 
narrow  and  uncritical  spirit  m  which  the  historical  method 
is  commonly  pursued,  comes  this  result.  Our  philo- 
sophy of  divine  things  is  the  poorest  of  all  our  poor  philo- 
sophies. It  is  not  a  theology,  but  a  despair  of  all  Geology. 
The  theologian — as  Lord  Bacon  says  of  a  method  of  phuo- 
sophizing  that  was  common  in  his  time — ^'hurries  on 
rapidly  from  particulars  to  the  most  general  axioms,  and 
from  them  as  principles,  and  their  supposed  indisputable 
truth,  derives  and  discovers  the  intermediate  axioms.'' 
Of  course  what  is  bmlt  on  conjecture,  and  only  by  guess, 
can  never  satisfy  men  who  ask  for  the  facts  and  tneir  law 
and  explanation. 

Still  more,  deference  for  authority  is  carried  to  the 
greatest  extreme  in  theology.  The  sectarian  must  not  dis- 
pute against  the  ''standards  "  set  up  by  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
the  Westminster  Divines,  or  the  Council  of  Trent.  These 
settle  all  controversies.  If  the  theologian  is  no  sectarian, 
in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  then  his  "  standard "  is 
the  Bible.  He  settles  questions  of  philosophy,  morals, 
and  religion,  by  citing  texts,  which  prove  only  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  and  perhaps  not  even  that.  The  chain  of 
his  argument  is  made  of  Scripture  sentences  well  twisted. 
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Ab  things  are  now  managed  hj  theologians  in  general 
there  is  little  chance  of  improvement.  As  Bacon  says  of 
nniveraities  in  his  day,  "  Tney  learn  nothing  bat  to  be- 
liere ;  first,  that  others  know  this  which  they  know  not, 
and  often  [that]  themselves  know  that  which  they  know 
not.  They  are  like  a  becalmed  ship;  they  never  move 
bnt  by  the  wind  of  other  men's  breaui,  and  have  no  oars 
of  their  own  to  steer  withal/'  And  again :  ''  All  things 
are  found  opposite  to  advancement ;  for  the  readings  and 
exercises  are  so  managed,  that  it  cannot  easily  come  into  any 
one's  mind  to  think  of  things  oat  of  the  common  road ;  or 
if,  here  and  there,  one  should  venture  to  ask  a  liberty  of 
judging,  he  can  only  impose  the  task  upon  himself,  with- 
out obtaining  assistance  from  his  fellows ;  and  if  he  could 
^dspense  with  this,  he  will  still  find  his  industry  and  reso. 
lution  a  great  hindrance  to  his  fortune.  For  the  studies 
of  men  in  such  places  are  confined  and  penned  down  to 
the  writings  of  certain  authors ;  from  which  if  any  man 
happens  to  differ,  he  is  presently  reprehended  as  a  dis- 
turber and  innovator.''  And  stUl  further:  ''Their  wits 
being  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  few  authors,  did,  out  of  no 
great  quantity  of  matter,  and  infinite  agitation  of  wit,  spin 
cobwebs  of  learning,  admirable  for  the  fineness  of  thread 
and  work,  but  of  no  substance  or  profit." 

There  are  two  methods  of  philosophizing  in  general, 
that  of  the  materiaUsts  and  spiritualists,  to  use  these  terms. 
The  one  is  perhaps  most  ably  represented  in  the  Novum 
Organum  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  the  other  in  Descartes' 
Book  of  Method  and  of  Pnnciples.  The  latter  was  early 
introduced  to  England  by  a  few  Platonizing  philosophers, 
— ^now  better  known  abroad  than  at  home,  we  fancy, — 
whose  pious  lives,  severe  study,  and  volumes  fall  of  the 
ripest  thought,  have  not  yet  redeemed  them,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  their  countrymen,  from  the  charge  of  being 
mystics,  dreamers  of  dreams,  too  high  for  tlus  world,  too 
low  for  the  next,  so  of  no  use  in  either.  But  this  metiiod, 
inasmuch  as  it  laid  ffreat  stress  on  the  inward  and  the 
ideal, — ^in  the  Platonic  sense, — and,  at  least  in  its  one- 
sidedness  and  misapplication,  led  sometimes  to  the  vision- 
ary and  absurd,  has  been  abandoned  by  our  brethren  in 
England.  Few  British  scholars,  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  have  studied  theology  in  the  spirit  of  the  Carte- 
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sian  method.  The  other  method^  Aat  of  Bacon,  begins 
hj  neglecting  that  half  of  man's  natore  which  is  primarily 
concerned  with  divine  things.  This  has  been  fonnd  more 
congenial  with  the  taste  and  character  of  the  English  and 
American  nations.  They  have  applied  it,  with  eminent 
snccess,  to  experimental  science,  for  which  it  was  designed, 
and  from  which  it  was  almost  exclnsively  derived  by  its  il* 
Instrioas  author.  We  would  speak  with  becoming  diffidence 
respecting  the  defects  of  a  mind  so  vast  as  Bacon's,  which 
burst  the  trammels  of  Aristotle  and  the  School-men,  eman- 
cipated philosophy  in  great  measure  from  the  theological 
method  which  would  cnpple  the  intellectual  energies  of  the 
race.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  Bacon's  philosophy 
recognizes  scarcely  the  possibility  of  a  theology,  certainly 
of  none  but  an  historical  theology, — gathering  up  the 
limbs  of  Osiris  dispersed  throughout  the  world.  It  lives 
in  the  senses,  not  the  soul.  Accordingly,  this  method  is 
applied  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  natural  and  mechan- 
ical philosophy,  and  even  here  Englishmen  begin  to  find  it 
inadequate  to  the  ultimate  purposes  of  science,  by  reason 
of  its  exceeding  outwardness,  and  so  look  for  a  better  in- 
strument than  the  Novum  Organum,  wherewith  to  arm  the 
hand  of  science.^  One  of  the  most  thorough  Baconians  of 
the  present  day,  as  we  understand  it,  is  M.  Gomte,  the 
author  of  the  course  of  positive  Philosophy  just  published 
at  Paris ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  the  results  he  has  reached, 
namely.  Materialism  in  Psychology,  Selfishness  in  iBthics, 
and  Atheism  in  Theology.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  he  is 
logically  false  to  his  principles. 

Some  of  the  countrymen  of  Bacon,  howev^,  have  at- 
tempted to  apply  his  method  in  other  departments  of 
human  inquiry.  Locke  has  done  this  in  Metaphysics.  It 
was  with  Bacon's  new  instrument  in  his  hand,  that  he 
struck  at  the  root  of  innate  ideas ;  at  our  idea  of  Infinity, 
Eternity,  and  the  like.  But  here  his  good  sense  some- 
times, his  excellent  heart  and  character,  truly  humane  and 
Christian,  much  ofbener,  as  we  think,  saved  him  from  the 
conclusions  to  which  this  method  has  legitimately  led  others 
who  have  followed  it.  The  method  aefective,  so  was  the 
work.   A  Damascus  mechanic,  with  a  very  rude  instrument, 

*  See  Whewell's  Philoflophy  of  the  Indactive  Scienoea,  etc.    London,  1840. 
2  ToU.  8?o.    Prefaoe  to  Vol.  I. 
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mar  form  exquisite  blades,  and   delicate   iili^iTt.'e ;  but  no 

iill  of  the  artist,  no  excellence  of  heart,  can  counteract 

Ae  d^cts  of  the  Novum  Organum,  when  applied  to  mo- 

nk,  metaphysics,  or  theology.     Hume  furnishes  another 

Bstanoe  of  the  same  kind.    His  treatise  of  Natural  Beligion 

we  take  to  be  a  rigid  application  of  Bacon's  method  in 

fteologicai  inquiries,  and  his  inductions  to  be  legitimate, 

admitting  his  premises  and  accepting  his  method.    A  third 

instance  of  the  same  kind  is  afforded  by  the  excellent  Dr 

Bdey.    Here  this  method  is  applied  in  morals ;  the  result 

is  too  well  known  to  need  mention. 

Never  did  a  new  broom  sweep  so  clean  as  this  new  in- 
strument in  the  various  departments  of  metaphysics,  theo- 
logy, and  ethics.  Love,  God,  and  the  Soul,  are  swept 
ckaiL  oat  of  doors.*  We  are  not  surprised  that  no  one, 
ftDowing  Bacon's  scheme,  has  ever  succeeded  in  argument 
with  these  illustrious  men,  or  driven  materialism,  selfish- 
Ben,  and  scepticism,  from  the  field  of  philosophy,  morals, 
•nd  religion.  The  answer  to  these  systems  must  come 
fiom  men  who  adopt  a  different  method.  Weapons  tem- 
pered in  another  spring  were  needed  to  cleave  asunder  the 
leven-orbed  Baconian  shield,  and  rout  the  scepticism 
ikeltered  thereby.  No  Baconian  philosopher,  so  it  seems 
to  08,  has  ever  ruffled  its  terrible  crest,  though  the  merest 
Biripling  of  the  Gospel  could  bring  it  to  the  ground.  The 
leplies  to  Locke,  Hume,  Paley,  come  into  England  from 
countries  where  a  more  spiritual  philosophy  has  fortunately 
got  footing. 

The  consequences  of  this  exclusive  Baconianism  of  the 
English  have  been  disastrous  to  theological  pursuits.  The 
"divines''  in  England,  at' the  present  day,  her  bishops, 
professors,  and  prebendaries,  are  not  theologians.  They 
are  logicians,  chemists,  skilled  in  the  mathematics ;  histo- 
rians, poor  commentators  upon  Greek  poets.  Theology  is 
out  of  their  line.  They  have  taken  the  ironical  advice  of 
Bishop  Hare.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  either  that  theology 
is  not  studied  at  all ;  only  an  outside  and  preparatory  de- 
partment is  entered ;  or  it  is  studied  with  little  success, 
even  when  a  man  like  Lord  Brougham  girds  himself  for  the 
task.     The  most  significant  theological  productions  of  the 

*  We  would  not  have  it  supposed  we  charge  these  results  upon  the  men^  hut 
on  their  sjitems,  if  legitimately  carried  oat. 
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last  five-and-twenty  years  in  England  are  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises^  some  of  whicli  are  valuable  contributions  to 
natural  science.  Of  Lord  Brougham's  theological  writings 
little  need  be  said ;  and  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  we  shall  oidy 
say,  that  while  we  admire  the  piety  displayed  in  them,  we 
do  not  wonder  that  their  authors  despair  of  theology,  and 
so  fall  back  on  dark  ages ;  take  authority  for  truth,  and 
not  truth  for  authority.  The  impotence  of  the  English  in 
this  department  is  surely  no  marvel.  It  would  take  evea 
a  giant  a  long  time  to  hew  down  an  oak  with  a  paver's 
maul,  useful  as  that  instrument  may  be  in  another  place. 
Few  attempt  theology,  and  fewer  still  succeed.  Men 
despair  of  the  whole  matter.  While  Truth  is  before  them 
in  all  other  departments,  and  research  gives  not  merely 
historical  results  to  the  antiquary,  but  positive  conclusions 
to  the  diligent  seeker,  here,  in  the  most  important  of  aU 
the  fields  of  human  speculation,  she  is  supposed  to  be  only 
behind  us,  and  to  have  no  Aiture  blessing  to  bestow. 
Thus  Theology,  though  both  queen  and  mother  of  aQ 
science,  is  left  alone,  unapproached,  unseen,  unhonoured, 
though  worshipped  by  a  few  weak  idolater^  with  vain 
oblation,  and  incense  kindled  afar  off,  while  strong  men 
and  the  whole  people  have  gone  up  on  everv  hill-top,  and 
under  every  green  tree,  to  sacrifice  and  do  homage  to  the 
useful  and  the  agreeable.  Any  one  who  reads  the  English 
theological  journals,  or  other  recent  works  on  those  sub- 
jects, will  see  the  truth  of  what  we  have  said,  and  how 
their  scholars  retreat  to  the  time  of  the  Beformation  and 
Bevolution,  and  bring  up  the  mighty  dead,  the  Hookers, 
the  Taylors,  the  Cudworths,  with  their  illustrious  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries,  who,  with  all  their  faults,  had 
a  spark  of  manly  fire  in  their  bosoms,  which  shone  out  in 
all  their  works.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  theology  in 
England  and  America  is  in  about  the  same  state  with 
astronomy  in  the  time  of  Scotus  Erigena. 

Now  theological  problems  change  from  a^  to  age;  the 
reflective  character  of  our  age,  the  philosophical  spirit  that 
marks  our  time,  is  raising  questions  in  theology  never  put 
before.  If  the  "  divines  *'  will  not  think  of  theological  sub- 
jects, nor  meet  the  question,  why  others  will.  The  matter 
cannot  be  winked  out  of  sight.  Accordingly,  unless  we 
are  much  deceived,  the  educated  laymen  have  applied  good 
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sense  to  theology^  as  i^e  '^  divines  *'  have  not  dared  to  do^ 
at  least  iii  public^  and  reached  conclusions  far  in  advance 
of  the  theology  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  theological  method^  that  the  men  wedded  to  it 
should  be  furtibier  from  truth  in  divine  things^  than  men 
free  from  its  shackles.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  for  the 
pulpit  to  be  behind  the  pews.  Yet  it  would  be  very  sur- 
prising  if  the  professors  of  medicine,  chemistry,  and 
mathematics,  understood  those  mysteries  more  imperfectly 
than  laymen,  who  but  thought  of  the  matter  incidentally, 
as  it  were. 

The  history  of  theology  shows  an  advance,  at  least  a 
change,  in  its  ereat  questions.  They  rise  in  one  age  and 
are  settled  in  me  next,  after  some  fierce  disputing ;  for  it 
is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  as  religious  wars — so  they  are 
called — are  of  all  others  the  most  bloody,  so  theological 
controversies  are  most  distinguished  for  misunderstanding, 
perversity,  and  abuse.  We  know  not  why,  but  such  is  the 
fact.  Now  there  are  some  great  questions  in  theology 
that  come  up  in  our  time  to  be  settled,  which  have  not 
been  asked  in  the  same  spirit  before.  Among  them  are 
the  following. 

What  relation  does  Christianity  bear  to  the  Absolute  ? 
What  relation  does  Jesus  of  Nazareth  bear  to  the  human 
race?  What  relation  do  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  bear  to  Christianity  ? 

The  first  is  the  vital  question,  and  will  perhaps  be 
scarce  settled  favourably  to  the  Christianity  of  the  Church. 
The  second  also  is  a  serious  question,  but  one  which  the 
recent  discussions  of  the  Trinity  will  help  to  answer.  The 
third  is  a  practical  and  historical  question  of  great  interest. 
In  the  time  of  Paul,  the  problem  was  to  separate  religion 
from,  the  forms  of  the  Mosaic  ritual ;  in  Luther's  day,  to 
separate  it  from  the  forms  of  the  Church ;  in  our  age,  to 
separate  it  from  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  all  personal 
authority,  pretended  or  real,  and  leave  it  to  stand  or  fall 
by  itself.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  truth  or  for  truth. 
But  if  these  questions  be  answered,  as  we  think  they  must 
be,  then  a  change  wiU  come  over  the  spirit  of  our  theology, 
to  which  aQ  former  changes  therein  were  as  nothing.  But 
what  is  true  will  stand ;  yes,  will  standi  though  all  present 
theologies  perish. 
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We  have  oomplained  of  the  position  of  theology  in 
SSngland  and  America.  Let  as  look  a  little  into  a  single 
department  of  it^  and  one  most  oongenial  to  the  English 
mind^ — ^that  of  Ecclesiastical  History ;  here  oar  literatare 
is  most  miserably  deficient.  Most  English  writers  qnote 
the  Fathers,  as  if  any  writer  of  the  first  six  centaries  was 
as  good  authority  for  whatever  relates  to  the  primitiye 
practice  or  opinion,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  or  Justin 
Martyr.  Apart  from  the  honourable  and  ancient  name  of 
Cave,  we  have  scarce  an  original  historian  of  the  CShurdi 
in  the  English  tongae,  unless  we  mention  Mr  Campbell, 
whose  little  work  is  candid  and  clear,  and  shows  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sources,  though  sometimes  it  betrays 
too  much  of  a  polemical  spirit.  England  has  produced 
three  great  historians  within  less  than  a  century.  Their 
works,  though  unequal,  are  classics ;  and  their  name  and 
influence  wifi  not  soon  pass  away.  To  rank  with  them  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  we  have  Echhard,  Milner,  Wadding- 
ton^  Millman !  The  French  have  at  least,  Dupin,  Tille- 
mont,  and  Fleury ;  the  Germans,  Mosheim,  Walcn,  Arnold, 
Semler,  Schroeckh,  Gieseler,  and  Neander,  not  to  mention 
others  scarcely  inferior  to  any  of  these.  In  America,  little 
is  to  be  expected  of  our  labours  in  this  department.  We 
have  no  libraries  that  would  enable  us  to  verify  the  quota- 
tion in  Gieseler;  none  perhaps  that  contains  all  the  im- 
Sortant  sources  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Still  all  other 
epartments  of  this  field  are  open  to  us,  where  a  large 
library  is  fortunately  not  needed. 

Now  in  Germany,  theology  is  still  studied  by  minds  of  a 
superior  order,  and  that  with  aU  the  aid  which  science  can 
offer  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  mantle  of  the  pro- 
phet, ascending  from  France  and  England,  and  with  it  a 
double  portion  of  his  spirit,  has  fallen  there.  Theology 
has  but  shifted  her  ground,  not  forsaken  the  earth ;  so,  it 
is  said,  there  is  always  one  phoenix,  and  one  alone,  in  the 
world,  although  it  is  sometimes  in  the  Arabian,  sometimes 
in  the  Persian  sky.  In  that  country,  we  say  it  with  thanks- 
griving,  theology  is  still  pursued.  Leibnitz  used  to  boast 
that  his  countrymen  came  late  to  philosophy.  It  seemB 
they  found  their  account  in  entering  the  field  after  the 
mists  of  morning  had  left  the  sky,  and  the  barriers  could 
be  seen^  when  the  dew  had  vanished  firom  the  grass.   They 
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nre  oraie  thioiiglL  phQosophy  to  theology  still  later ;  for 
ie  theology  of  the  Grennans  before  Semler's  time,  vala- 
Ue  as  it  18  in  some  respects,  is  only  related  to  the  mo- 
lem,  as  oar  Scandinavian  fathers,  who  worshipped  Odin 
ad  Thor,  two  thousand  years  ago,  are  related  to  us.  6er- 
any  is  said  to  be  the  land  of  books.  It  is  par  eminence 
be  iand  of  theological  books.  To  look  over  the  Literatur 
inieu^er,  one  is  filled  with  amazement  and  horror  at  the 
ioogfat,  that  somebody  is  to  read  each  of  the  books,  and 

a  will  attempt  inward  di^stion  thereof.  Some  thou- 
of  years  ago  it  was  said,  "  of  writing  books  there  is 
10  end.''  What  would  the  same  man  say  could  he  look 
irer  the  catalogue  of  the  last  Leipsic  fair  7 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  eyes  of  theologians  are  turned 
ittentiYely  to  Grermany  at  this  time,  regarding  it  as  the 
lew  East  out  of  which  the  star  of  Hope  is  to  rise.  Still  it 
8  bat  a  mixed  result  which  we  can  expect ;  something 
viD  no  doubt  be  effected  both  of  good  and  ill.     It  is  the 

Ct  of  men  to  welcome  the  former  and  ward  off  the  latter. 
%  we  will  here  close  our  somewhat  desultory  remarks, 
UiA  address  ourselves  to  the  work  named  at  the  head  of 
thutfticle. 

In  any  country  but  Germany,  we  think,  this  would  be 
reckoned  a  wonderful  book ;  capable  not  only  of  making 
^  author's  literaiy  reputation,  but  of  making  an  epoch  in 
the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  of  theology  itself. 
"The  work  is  remarkable  in  respect  to  both  of  these  depart- 
ments of  thought.  Since  copies  of  it  are  rare  in  this  coun- 
^,we  have  been  induced  to  transfer  to  our  pages  some  of 
tk  author's  most  instructive  thoughts  and  conclusions,  and 
give  the  general  scope  of  the  book  itself,  widely  as  it  dif- 
fers, in  many  respects,  from  our  own  view.  Its  author  is  a 
Professor  of  Theology  at  one  of  the  more  orthodox  semi- 
ses in  Grermany ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  only 
work  he  has  given  to  the  public  in  an  independent  form. 

In  one  of  the  prefaces — for  the  work  has  two,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  boot — the  author  says,  that  as  Christianity 
goes  on  developing  itself,  and  as  men  get  clearer  notions 
of  what  they  contend  about,  all  theological  controversies 
^^e  to  turn  more  and  more  upon  the  person  of  Christ,  as 
ie  point  where  all  must  be  decided.  With  this  discovery 
nach  is  gained,  for  the  right  decision  depends,  in  some 
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measure,  on  patting  tke  qnestion  in  a  right  vaj.  It  i 
easy  to  see  that  all  turns  on  this  qnestion,  whether  it  it 
necessary  that  there  should  be,  and  whether  there  aetoil^ 
has  been,  Buch  a  Christ  as  is  represented  in  the  meuiM; 
though  not  always  in  the  words,  of  the  Chorch.  llut^ 
whether  there  must  be  and  has  been  a  bein^,  in  whom  ttl 
perfect  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human  has  been  mijt 
mauifext  in  history.  Now  if  philosophy  can  demonitiifli 
incontestably  that  a  Christ,  in  the  above  sense,  is  a  notiSB 
self-contradictoiy,  and  therefore  impossible,  there  csd  h 
longer  be  any  controversy  between  philosophy  and  tbei^ 
logy.  Then  the  Christ  and  the  Christian  Church — as  sufc 
-—have  ceased  to  exist ;  or  rather  philosophy  has  oonqnenl 
the  whole  department  of  Christian  theology,  as  it  mn^ 
from  the  enemy ;  for  when  the  citadel  ia  taken,  the  ont' 
works  must  surrender  at  discretion.  On  the  other  kudr 
if  it  is  shown  that  the  notion  of  an  hMhricai,  as  well  aa  ■ 
ideal,  Christ  is  a  necessaiy  notion,  "  and  the  speculstin 
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ku  been  done^  and  what  still  remains  to  be  done^  in  this 
utter.  He  thinks  there  is  no  great  gulf  fixed  between 
FiHfth  and  Reason;  that  if  Christianity  be  rational^  that 
Beisoin  itself  has  been  unfolded  and  strengthened  by  Chris- 
fciimty,  and  may  go  on  with  no  limit  to  her  course. 

He  adds,  moreover^  that  if  Christ  be^  as  theologians 
ifinn,  the  key  to  open  the  history  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
to  nnloose  all  riddles,  then  it  is  not  modesty,  but  arrogant 
inactivity,  which  will  not  learn  to  use  this  key,  and  dis- 
doee  all  mysteries.  He  assumes  two  things  in  this  in- 
ijoiiy,  with  no  attempt  at  proof,  namely,  first,  that  the  idea 
of  a  God-man — a  being  who  is  at  the  same  time  perfect 
God  and  perfect  Man — ^is  the  great  feature  of  Christianity ; 
that  this  idea  was  made  actual  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and 
■gain  that  this  idea  of  a  God-man  exists,  though  uncon- 
sdously,  in  all  religions ;  that  it  has  been  and  Inust  be  the 
ideal  of  life  to  be  both  human  and  divine ;  a  man  filled  and 
i&flaenced  by  the  power  of  God.  Soon  as  man  turns  to 
tliis  subject,  it  is  seen  that  a  holy  and  blessed  life  in  God 
can  only  be  conceived  of  as  the  unity  of  the  divine  and 
luiman  life.  Still  further,  the  ideal  of  a  revelation  of  God 
consists  in  this^  that  God  reveals  Himself  not  merely  in 
signs,  and  the  phenomena  of  outward  nature,  which  is  blind 
and  dumb,  and  knows  not  him  who  knows  it,  but  that  He 
should  reveal  Himself  in  the  form  of  a  being  who  is  self- 
conscious,  and  knows  Him  as  he  is  known  by  Him.  In  the 
infimcy  of  thought,  it  was  concluded,  no  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  God  could  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  God-man ; 
for  the  divine  and  human  wer&  reckoned  incompatible 
elements,  or  incommensurable  quantities.  God  was  con- 
sidered an  abstract  essence,  of  whom  even  Being  was  to  be 
predicated  only  with  modesty.  In  its  theoretic  result, 
this  differed  little  from  Atheism ;  for  it  was  not  the  In- 
finite, but  an  indefinite  being,  who  revealed  himself  in  the 
finite. 

Now  Christianity  makes  a  different  claim  to  the  God- 
nian.  It  has  been  the  constant  faith  of  the  Christian 
Church,  that  in  Jesus  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
^  effected  in  a  personal  and  peculiar  manner.  But  the 
objection  was  made  early,  and  is  still  repeated,  that  this 
idea  is  not  orimial  in  Christianity,  since  there  were  parallel 
^torical  manifestations  of  God  in  the  fiesh,  before  Jesus. 

15* 
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But  if  Uiis  objection  were  real,  it  is  of  no  valae.  Its  tim 
has  gone  by,  since  ChiiBtianity  is  regaided  as  a  doetrint 
and  not  merely  an  hulorieal  /act ;  as  the  oi^anization  a 
truth,  which  unites  the  scattered  portions  into  one  whole 
that  they  may  Ho  more  Wei  to  the  comprehension  of  men 
But  to  settle  this  question,  whether  the  idea  is  originil 
with  Christianity,  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  examine  thi 
previous  religions,  and  notice  their  essential  agreement  at 
disagreement  with  this. 

"In  this  posture  of  afihirs,  all  contiibutiona  will  be  wel- 
come which  serve  to  give  a  clearer  notion  of  the  ante-chiis- 
tian  religions.  So  far  as  these  contributions  contain  oslj 
the  tmth,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  they  an 
made  with  a  desi^  hostile  or  fevourable  to  Christiuiitf. 
For  the  more  peifectly  we  snrvey  the  field  of  ante-chiii- 
tian  religions,  in  its  whole  compass,  the  more  cleai^,  do 
the  one  hand,  do  we  perceive  the  preparation  made  fin 
ChnBtianity  by  previous  religions,  and  its  historical  neces- 
sity ;   and,  on  the  other  huid,  as  we  look  back  over  si 
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He  tlicn  goes  on  to  inquire,  if  it  were  possible  tliis  idea 
of  the  God-man  could  proceed  from  any  religion  before 
Christy  or  was  extant  in  his  time.  The  Jews  were  hostile 
to  it,  as  appears  from  the  yarious  forms  of  Ebionitism  em- 
Ivnced  by  the  Jewish  Christians.  Besides,  the  doctrine, 
or  the  fiict,  finds  no  adequate  expression  in  Peter  or  James, 
in  Matthew,  Mark,  or  Luke.  Hence,  some  have  conjec- 
tnred  it  came  from  heathenism,  and  the  conjecture  seems 
at  first  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  developed 
in  the  Church  until  the  Gentiles  had  come  in,  and  the  apo- 
stles, who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  heathens,  were  the  men 
who  taught  this  doctrine.*  But  this  natural  suspicion  is 
without  foundation.  Heathenism  may  be  divided  into 
Eastern  and  Western.  The  Indian  religion  may  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  one,  the  Greek  of  the  other.  But  neither 
sepaiatefi  Grod  distinctly  enough  from  the  world.  Both 
deserve  to  be  called  the  worship  of  nature.f  One  proceeds 
from  the  divine  in  the  objective  world,  the  other  from  the 
finite,  and  both  seek  the  common  end,  the  unity  of  the 
divine  and  human.  Hence,  in  the  East,  the  various  incar- 
nations of  Krishna,  in  one  of  which  he  assumes  the  human 
form,  as  the  highest  of  all.  Here  the  God  descends  to 
earth,  and  becomes  a  man.  Again,  Vishnu  actually  be- 
comes a  man.  The  idea  of  the  God-man  appears,  as 
in  Christianity,  in  the  condescension  of  God  to  the 
linman  form.  There  is  no  doubt  these  notions  were 
well  known  in  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  But  the 
Christian  idea  cannot  be  explained  from  this  source,  for 
the  true  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  nowhere 
appears,  therefore  the  redemption  of  men  by  the  Eastern 
religion  is  but  momentary.  The  incarnate  Deity  does  not 
draw  men  to  him.  Besides,  the  dualism  of  this  system  de- 
stroys its  value  and  influence.   It  ends,  at  last,  in  a  sort  of 

*  The  influence  of  heathenism  on  the  opinions  of  the  primitiTe  Chris- 
tiins  has  nerer  yet,  it  would  seem,  had  justice  done  it  by  writers  of  ccclc- 
ttstical  history.  We  see  traces  of  it  in  the  apocryphal  Grospels  and  Epistles, 
iome  of  which  are  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the  canonical  writings.  In  our  view, 
the  dirinity  of  Chnst,  and  its  numerous  correlatiye  doctrines,  come  from  this 
•ottrce. 

t  This  we  think  true  of  neither,  except  while  the  religion  was  in  its  weak 
ukI  incipient  Btaffes.  In  the  Greek  religion  there  are  three  stages,  the  Satumian, 
Olympian,  and  Dionysian.    Only  the  first  is  a  worship  of  nature. 
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quietism  and  Pantheisnij  which  demes  ihe  existence  of  the 
world. 

The  Greek  religion  is  the  opposite  of  this.  It  deifies 
man,  instead  of  humaniasing  God.  It  admitted  Polytheism, 
though  a  belief  in  fate  still  lingered  there,  as  the  last  relic 
of  pnmitive  Pantheism.  It  does  not  develope  the  ethical 
idea,  but  confounds  it  with  physical  causes.  It  begins,  in 
part,  the  opposite  way  fiom  the  Indian,  but  comes  to  the 
same  conclusion  at  last,  a  denial  of  ail  but  God,  ^'  the  one 
divine  substance  before  which  all  the  finite  is  an  iUusion."  * 
Besides,  our  author  finds  the  moral  element  is  wanting  in 
the  Greek  religion.  In  this  conclusion,  however,  we  tliink 
him  too  hasty ;  certainly  the  moral  element  has  its  proper 
place  in  such  writers  as  ^schylus,  Pindar,  and  Plato.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  an  author  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  in  whom  justice  is  more  amply  done  to  the  moral 
sense,  than  in  the  latter. 

However,  Dr  Domer  thinks  Parsism  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  of  ancient  religions.  Here  the  moral  ele- 
ment occurs  in  so  perfect  a  form,  that  some  wiU  not  reckon 
it  with  the  heathen  religions.  But  this  has  not  got  above 
the  adoration  of  Nature,  which  defiles  all  the  other  heathen 
forms  of  reHgion.  Besides,  the  Dualism  which  Tuns 
through  all  the  oriental  systems  allows  no  true  union  of  the 
divine  and  human.  Accordingly,  the  Parsee  Chnstians 
always  had  a  strong  tendency  to  Manichecism,  and  ran  it 
out  into  the  notions  of  the  Docetse,  and  then  found,  that  in 
Jesus  there  was  no  union  of  the  two  natures.  According 
to  Parsism,  the  divine  can  never  coalesce  with  the  human ; 
for  the  Infinite  Being,  who  is  the  cause  of  both  Ormnsd 
and  Ahriman,  remains  always  immoveable,  and  at  perfect 
rest.  It,  however,  admits  a  sort  of  Arian  notion  of  a  medi- 
ator between  him  and  us,  and  has  a  poor  sort  of  a  God-man 
in  the  person  of  Sosioch,  though  some  conjecture  this  is  a 
more  modem  notion  they  have  taken  from  the  Jews.  Thus 
it  appears  the  central  idea  of  Christianity  could  have  pro- 
ceeded from  no  heathen  reUgion. 

Could  it  come  from  the  Hebrew  system  ?    Quite  as 

*  This  wholesale  way  of  disposing  of  oentnries  of  philosophical  incjiiiiy  is 

auite  as  unsafe  as  it  were  to  take  the  middle-affe  philosophers,  the  Mystios,  the 
ensualists  of  Eogland  and  France,  with  the  Transoendentalists  of  Gmiany,  aa 
the  natural  results  and  legitimate  issue  of  the  Christian  Beligion. 
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little.*  Of  all  the  ancient  religions^  the  Hebrew  alone  se- 
fuaJtea  Ood  from  the  world,  says  our  mistaken  author,  and 
leeognises  the  distinct  personality  of  both  God  and  man. 
Iliii  sdyes  the  difficulty  of  heathenism.  It  dwells  on  the 
monl  union  of  man  and  6od,  and  would  have  it  go  on  and 
become  perfect,  and,  in  the  end,  Ood  write  the  law  in  the 
beart,  as  in  the  beginning  He  wrote  it  on  tables  of  stone.f 
Bat  in  avoidine  uie  adoration  of  Nature,  the  Jews  took 
such  a  yiew  of  me  Deity,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  them 
tbat  he  should  incarnate  himself  in  man.  All  the  revela- 
fcioDS  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  are  not  the  remotest 
ipproach  to  an  incarnation  like  that  in  Jesus.  They  made 
i  great  chasm  between  God  and  man,  which  they  attempted 
(0  fill  up  with  angels,  and  the  like.^  The  descriptions  of 
Wisdom  in  Proverbs,  the  Apocrypha,  and  Philo,  are  not  at 
iD  like  the  Christian  incarnation.  The  Alexandrian  Jews 
iMJmilated  to  the  Greek  system,  and  adopted  the  Platonic 
new  of  the  Logos,  while  the  Palestine  Jews,  instead  of 
tnakinff  their  idea  of  the  Messiah  more  lofty  and  pure,  and 
rendermg  it  more  intense,  only  gave  it  a  more  extensive 
range,  and  thought  of  a  political  deliverer.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears, the  idea  of  a  God-man  could  not  come  from  any  of 
these  sources,  nor  yet  from  any  contemporary  philosophy  or 
relirion.  It  must,  therefore,  be  original  with  Christianity 
itself.  It  was  impossible  for  a  heathen,  or  Hebrew,  to  say, 
in  the  Christian  sense,  that  a  man  was  God,  or  the  son  of 
GocL  But  all  former  religions  were  only  a  prcepa/raiio 
ecangelica  in  the  highest  sense.  This  fact  shows,  that 
Christianity  expresses  what  all  religions  sought  to  utter, 
and  combines  in  itself  the  truths  of  heathenism  and 
Jadfdsm. 

"  Judaism  was  great  through  the  idea  of  the  absolute, 
personal  God;  the  greatest  excellence  of  heathenism  is 

•  See  the  attempt  of  Mr  Hennell  (Inquiry  into  the  Diyine  Griffin  of  Chrie- 
Wty :  London,  1839.  1  toL  8vo,  pp.  8—23)  to  derive  some  of  Uie  Chrifltian 
ideu  from  the  Easenes. 

t  If  we  understand  the  Hehrew  Scriptures,  and  8t  Paul,  thev  hoth  teach 
^  Redid  write  the  law  in  the  heart  in  the  beginning^  else  the  law  of  stone 
*m  worthless. 

X  Here,  also,  the  author  fails  to  notice  the  striking  fact,  of  the  regular  pro- 
pa  of  the  theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament  1.  Ood  appeart  himul/,  in 
'"iBtn  form,  and  speaks  and  eats  with  man.  2.  It  is  an  atiffU  of  Ood  who  ap- 
P^  3.  He  tpeaks  only  in  vitiontj  thoughta^  and  the  like,  and  his  appearance  is 
*^tiielj  snbjectiTe.  We  see  the  same  progress  in  all  primitive  religious  nations. 
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the  idea  of  the  most  intimate  nearness  and  residence  of  a 
divine  life  in  a  free  human  form.    But  the  idea  of  the  per- 
sonal existence  of  God  in  Christ  was  both  of  them  united 
together  into  a  higher  unity.     According  to  the  heathen 
way  of  considering  the  matter,  the  divine,  alone  absolute 
and  impersonal  Being  who  soars  above  the  gods, — ^if  it  is 
possible   for  him  to  reveal  himself, — must  have  first  in 
Christ  come  to  a  personal  consciousness  of  himself,  which 
he  had  not  before ;  but  this  would  be  the  generation  of  a 
personal  Ood,  through  the  form  of  human  life,  and  there- 
fore a  human  act.     Judaism  had  for  its  foundation  not  an 
obscure,  impersonal  being,  a  merely  empty  substance,  but 
a  subject,  a  personality.     But  to  such  as  admitted  its  form 
of  Monotheism,  the  incarnation  of  God  seemed  blasphemy. 
But  Christianity  is  the  truth  of  both  systems.     In  the 
personality  of  Christ,  it  sees  as  well  a  man  who  is  God,  as 
a  God  who  is  man.     With  the  one,  it  sees  in  Jesus  as 
well  the  truth  of  the  Hellenic  Apotheosis  of  human  nature, 
as  with  the  other  it  sees  the  complete  condescension  of 
Gbd,  which  is  the  fundamental  idea  in  the  East.     But  it 
required  long  and  various  warfare  before  the  Christian 
principle  went  through  the  Greek  and  Jewish  principle, 
and  presented  to  the  understanding  its  true  form.    We 
shall  see  that  even  now  its  work  is  not  completed.''* — Pp. 
38,  34. 

He  next  turns  to  consider  the  historical  development  of 
this  central  idea,  which  Jesus  brought  to  light  in  word 
and  life.  This  remained  always  enveloped  in  the  Church, 
but  it  was  not  developed,  except  gradually,  and  part  by 
part.  Then  he  proceeds  on  the  clever  hypothesis,  that  all 
moral  and  religious  truth  was  potentially  involved  in  the 
early  teachers,  though  not  professed  consciously,  and 
acttlally  evolved  by  them ;  a  maxim  which  may  be  applied 
equally  to  all  philosophers,  of  all  schools,  for  every  man 
involves  all  tru^,  though  only  here  and  there  a  wise  man 
evolves  a  little  thereof.  Now,  the  Church  did  not  state  all 
this  doctrine  in  good  set  speech,  yet  it  knew  intuitively 
how  to  separate  false  from  true  doctrine,  not  as  an  indi- 
vidual good  man  sepctrates  wrong  from  right,  by  means  of 
conscience.     This  is  rather  more  true  of  the  Church,  than 

*  We  Imje  giyen  a  pretty  free  renion  of  portions  of  thia  extract,  and  an 
not  quite  certain,  that  in  all  caws  we  have  taken  the  author's  meaning. 
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ftiB  of  particnlar  teachers,  who  liave  not  been  inventors  of 
troQi,  bat  only  months  which  uttered  the  truth  possessed 
Inr  the  Chniih.*  However,  amid  conflicting  opinions, 
wWe  he  g^ts  but  intimations  of  the  idea  of  a  God-man, 
and  amid  many  doctrines  tanght  conscionsly,  he  finds  this 
tendency  to  glorify  Christ,  even  to  deify  him,  which  he 
regards  as  a  proof  that  the  great  central  idea  lay  there. 
Tm,  also,  we  take  to  be  a  very  great  mistake,  and  think 
the  tendency  to  deify  persons  arose  from  several  causes ; 
BQch  as  the  popular  despair  of  man.  The  outward  aspect 
of  the  world  allows  us  to  form  but  a  low  opinion  of  man ; 
^e  retrospect  is  still  worse.  Besides,  some  distrusted  the 
inspiration  which  Gk>d  gives  man  on  condition  of  holiness 
Mia  purity.  Therefore,  when  any  one  rose  up,  and  far 
tntOBcended  the  achievements  and  expectations  of  mere 
vulgar  souls,  they  said,  he  is  not  a  man,  but  a  god,  at 
least  the  son  of  a  god ;  human  nature  is  not  capable  of  so 
much.  Hence,  all  the  heroes  of  times  pretty  ancient  are 
either  sods  or  the  descendants  of  gods,  or  at  least  miracii' 
^ly  inspired  to  do  their  particular  works.  Then  the 
polyflieistic  notions  of  the  new  converts  to  Christianity 
&Toiired  this  popular  despair,  by  referring  the  most  shin- 
ing examples  of  goodness  and  wisdom  to  the  gods. 
Hence,  for  those  who  had  believed  that  Hercules,  Bacchus, 
and  Devanisi  were  men,  and  became  gods  by  the  special 
grace  of  the  Supreme,  it  was  easy  to  elevate  Jesus,  and 
give  him  power  over  their  former  divinities,  or  even  expel 
them,  if  this  course  were  necessary.  Now,  there  are  but 
two  scales  to  this  balance,  and  what  was  added  to  the 
dnrinity  of  Jesus  was  taken  from  his  humanity,  and  so  the 
power  of  man  underrated.  Hence,  we  always  find,  that  as 
a  party  assigns  Jesus  a  divine,  extra-human,  or  miraculous 
character,  on  the  one  hand,  just  so  far  it  degrades  man, 
on  the  other,  and  takes  low  views  of  human  nature.  The 
total  depravity  of  man,  and  the  total  divinity  of  Jesus, 
come  out  of  the  same  logical  root.  To  examine  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  by  striking  the  words  and  life  of  Jesus 
out  of  the  series  of  natural  and  perfectly  human  actions, 
and  then  deciding  as  if  such  actions  had  never  been,  seems 

*  But  these  mouths  of  the  Church  seem  smitten  with  the  old  spirit  of  Ba- 
H  for  their  <*  language  was  confounded,  and  they  did  not  understand  one 
toothef  8  speech/*  nor  idways  their  oim,  we  fancy. 
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to  us  quite  as  absurd  as  it  would  be,  in  giving  a  description 
of  Switzerland,  to  strike  out  the  Alps,  and  the  lakes,  and 
then  saj  the  country  was  level  and  dull,  monotonous  and 
dry.  To  us,  the  popular  notions  of  the  character  of  Jesus 
'^  have  taken  away  our  Lord,  and  we  know  not  where  they 
have  laid  him/'  To  our  apprehension,  Jesus  was  mudi 
greater  than  the  Evangelists  represent  him.  We  would 
not  measure  him  by  the  conceptions  formed  by  Jewish  or 
heathen  converts,  but  by  the  long  stream  of  light  he  shed 
on  the  first  three  centuries  after  his  death,  and  through 
them  on  all  time  since. 

But  to  return  to  our  task.  Dr  Domer  admits  this  idea 
does  not  appear  in  the  earliest  Christiaa  writings,  which 
we  think  is  quite  as  inexplicable,  taking  his  stwd-point, 
as  it  would  be  if  Columbus,  after  the  discovery  of  the  new 
continent,  had  founded  a  school  of  geographers,  and  no 
one  of  his  pupils  had  ever  set  down  America  in  his  map  of 
the  world,  or  alluded  to  it,  except  by  implication.  But  as 
Christianitv  went  on  developing,  it  took  some  extra-Chris- 
tian ideas  n-om  the  other  religions.  Thus  from  Judaism  it 
took  the  notion  of  a  primiUve  man,  and  a  primitive  prophet; 
from  heathenism,  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  These  two 
rival  elements  balanced  each  other,  and  gave  a  universal 
development  to  the  new  principle.  Thus  while  Chris- 
tianiiy  attacked  its  foes,  it  built  up  its  own  doraiatics,  not 
unlike  the  contemporaries  of  Ezra,  who  held  uie  sword  in 
one  hand,  and  the  trowel  in  the  other.     He  finds  three 

Eeriods  in  the  history  of  Christology :  I.  That  of  the  estab- 
shment  of  the  doctrine,  that  there  were  two  essential  ele- 
ments in  Jesus,  the  divine  and  human.  IE.  Period  of  the 
one-sided  elevation  of  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  this  has 
two  epochs :  1.  From  the  Council  of  Nice  to  the  Reforma- 
tion; period  of  the  divine  side.  2.  From  the  Reformation 
to  Kant ;  period  of  the  human  side.  HE.  Period  of  the 
attempt  to  show  both  in  him,  and  how  they  unite.  We 
must  pass  very  hastily  over  the  rest  of  the  work ;  for  after 
we  have  thus  minutely  described  his  stand-point  and  some 
of  his  general  views,  and  have  shown  his  method,  the  stu- 
dent of  history  will  see  what  his  opinions  must  be  of  the 
great  teachers  in  the  Church/  whose  doctrines  are  well 
known. 

To  make  the  new  doctrines  of  Christianity  intelligible, 
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the  first  thing  was  to  get  an  adecraate  expression,  in  the- 
ological dogmas,  of  the  nature  of  Uhrist.    On  this  question 
the  Christian  world  divides  into  two  great  parties, — one 
follows  a  Hebrew,  the  other  a  Greek,  tendency, — one  taking 
the  human,  the  other  the  divine,  side  of  Christ.     Hence 
come  two  independent  Christologies,  the  one  without  the 
divine,  the  other  without  the  human,  nature  in  Jesus. 
These  are  the  Ebionites  and  the  DooetsB.     '^Docetism, 
considered  in  antithesis  with  Ebionitism,  is  a  veiy  power- 
fill  witness  of  the  deep  and  wonderful  impression  of  its 
divinity,  which  the  new  principle  had  made  on  mankind  at 
its  appearance ;  an  impression  which  is  by  no  means  fully 
described  by  all  that  Ebionitism  could  say  of  a  new,  great, 
and  holy  prophet  that  had  risen  up.     On  the  other  hand, 
Ebionitism  itself,  in  its  lack  of  ideal  tendency,  is  a  power- 
ful evidence  on  the  historical  side  of  Christianity,  by  its 
rigid  adhesion  to  the  human  appearance  of  Christ,  which 
the  other  denied.^' — P.  86.     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these 
two  antithetic  systems  ran  into  one  another,  and  had  both 
of  them  this  common  ground,  that  God  and  man  could  not 
be  joined;  for  while  the  Ebionites  said  Jesus  was  a  mere 
man,  the  Christ  remained  a  pure  ideal  not  connected  with 
the  body,  a  redemption  was  effected  by  God,  and  Jesus  was 
the  symbol ;  while  the  Docet»,  denying  the  body  of  Jesus 
had  any  objective  reality,  likewise  left  the  Christ  a  pure 
ideal,  never  incarnated.     "  Both  were  alike  unsatisfactory 
to  the  Christian  mind.    Both  left  alike  unsatisfied  the  ne- 
cessity of  finding  in  Christ  the  union  of  the  human  and 
divine ;  therefore  this  objection  may  be  made  to  both  of 
them,  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant, namely,  that  man  is  not  redeemed  by  them,  for 
God  has  not  tiaiken  the  human  nature  upon  himself,  and 
sanctified  it  by  thus  assuming  it.     The  Church,  guided 
rather  by  an  internal  tact  and  necessity,  than  by  any  per- 
fect insight,  could  sketch  no  comprehensible  figure  of 
Christ  in  definite  lines.     But  by  these  two  extreme  doc- 
trines it  was  advanced  so'  far,  that  it  became  clearly  con- 
scious of  the  necessity,  in  general,  of  conceiving  of  the 
Bedeemer  as  divine  and  human  at  the  same  time.'' — P.  89. 
Various  elements  of  this  doctrine  were  expressed  by 
the  various  teachers  in  the   early  ages.    Thus,  on  the 
divine  side  it  was  taught,  first,  by  l£e  Pseudo-Clement, 
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Paul  of  Samoaata,  and  SabellioB,  that  a  higher  fomr 
dwelt  in  Clirist ;  next  by  Hippolitiu,  that  it  was  not  mofr 
ly  a  higher  power,  but  a  hypottasis,  that  dwelt  in  ChiuL 
Tertnlliaa,  Clement,  and  DionysiaB  of  Alexandm,  iri& 
Origan,  considered  this  subordinate  to  the  Father,  thoa^ 
the  latter  regarded  it  as  etemaUy  begotten.  The  next  itff 
was  to  consider  this  hypostasis  not  merely  nibordinat^ 
but  eternal ;  nor  this  only,  but  of  the  aame  euenee  with  Uu 
Father.  This  was  developed  in  the  oontrorersy  betwen 
Dionysius  of  Rome  and  of  Alexandria;  between  AHw^ 
asius  and  Arius.  At  the  same  time  the  human  aide  ni 
also  developed.  Clement  and  Origen  maintained,  in  Ofh 
position  to  the  Gnostics,  that  Christ  had  an  actual  hiuua 
body.  Then  Apollinarie  taught  that  Christ  had  a  ba> 
man  soul  (^nixi),  but  the  Logos  supplied  the  place  of  ft 
homan  mind  {vovt),  Bnt  in  opposition  to  him,  GregOTT  of 
Kazianzen  tanght  that  he  had  a  human  mind  also.  1^ 
the  elements  cf  tiie  Christ  are  "  speculatively  ccnstnut 
ed "  on  the  human  and  divine  side ;   but  still  all  thw 
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penon  oat  of  these  two  natures.  Some  said  there  was 
OBe  win,  others  two  wills,  in  the  person  of  Christ.  This 
WIS  the  qruarrel  of  the  Monothelites  and  the  Dyothelites. 
(Men  said  the  union  was  effected  by  the  loss  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  human,  or  divine  bein^ ;  some  supposing  the 
Ae  passed  into  and  so  became  the  other,  or  that  both 
XMdesoed  in  a  tertium  quid,  a  uvvOcros  (f>v(ns.  But  it  be- 
aine  orthodox  to  affirm  that  each  retained  all  its  peculiar 
ittiibateB,  and  so  the  two  were  united.  Now  this  doctrine 
OAj  seem  yery  wise,  because  it  is  very  puzzling ;  but  the 
ttme  words  may  be  applied  to  other  things.  We  have 
rary  Uttle  skill  in  showing  up  absurdities,  but  can  apply 
lU  this  langpoage  to  very  different  matters,  and  it  shall 
KNind  quite  as  well  as  before.  Thus  we  may  take  a  circle 
instead  of  the  Father,  and  a  triangle  for  the  son,  and  say 
Bie  two  natures  were  found  in  one,  the  circle  became  a 
Uaogle,  and  yet  lost  none  of  its  circularity,  while  the  tri- 
mgle  became  a  circle,  yet  lost  none  of  its  triangularity. 
He  union  of  the  two  was  perfect,  the  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  each  being  prieserved.  They  corresponded  point  for 
point,  area  for  area,  centre  for  centre,  circumference  for 
(ircQmference,  yet  was  one  still  a  circle,  the  other  a  trian- 
gle. But  both  made  up  the  circle-triangle.  The  one  was 
not  inscribed,  nor  the  other  circumscribed.  We  would  by 
^0  means  deny  the  great  fact,  which  we  think  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  notion  of  the  Trinity,  a  fact,  however,  which 
it  seems  to  conceal  as  often  as  to  express  in  our  times, 

^  penonflBy  non  ut  illad  diceretur,  sed  at  non  taceretor." — De  Trinitate,  Lib. 
V.C.9. 

8t  Angostme  has  tome  thonghU  on  tLis  head,  which  may  surprise  some  of 
^  fi>llowen  at  this  day.  **  And  we  recoenize  in  oarselves  an  image  of  God, 
^  is,  of  the  Supreme  Trinity,  not  indeed  equal,  nay,  far  and  widely  different ; 
Bot  oo^temal,  and  (to  express  the  whole  more  briefly)  not  of  the  same  substance 
nth  God :  yet  that,  than  which  of  all  things  made  by  Him  none  in  nature  is 
leirer  to  God ;  which  imaee  is  yet  to  be  perfected  by  re-formation,  that  it 
Da?  be  nearest  in  likeness  dso.  For  we  both  are  to  know  that  we  are  to  love 
0  be  tUa  and  to  know  it.  In  these  then,  moreoyer,  no  falsehood  resembling 
mth  per]^l»e8  ns." — Ciy.  Dei,  Lib.  XI.  c.  26,  as  translated  in  Fusei^a  ed. 
f  Angostme's Confessions.    London:  1840.     1  Vol.  8yo,  p.  283,  note. 

The  late  Br  Emmons  seems  aware  of  the  imperfection  of  language,  and  its 
labiHty  to  express  the  idea  of  a  Trinity.  *^  Indeed  there  is  no  word,  in  any 
nfliiage,  which  can  convey  a  precise  idea  of  this  incomprehensible  distinction ; 
r  It  is  not  similar  to  any  other  distinction  in  the  minds  of  men,  so  that  it  is 
ry  immaterial  whether  we  use  the  name  person,  or  any  other  name,  or  a  cir- 
mloeution  instead  of  a  name,  in  discoursing  upon  this  subject"  —Sermon  IV. 
87.    Wrentham:  1800. 
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that  the  Dflity  difFdses  and  therefon  inoamatM  liiiiiHir 
more  or  leaa  perfectly  in  fatunan  beings,  and  espeoiRDf  Ml 
Jesus,  the  climax  of  human  beings,  through  irnom  "jbM 
ceed"  the  divine  influences,  which  also  "proceed"  SOfl 
the  Father.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  Hoij  Ghost.  1U| 
tnith,  we  think,  is  expresaed  in  all  religions ;  in  die  i«4 
carnations  of  Vishnu;  the  Polytheistic  notions  of  dMj 
Greeks ;  the  angels,  archangels,  and  seraphs,  that  niiW 
up  the  Amshaapand  of  the  Persians,  whidi  Daniel  sen*- 
to  imitate,  and  the  anthor  of  t^e  Apocalypse  to  hsre  ■ 
his  eye. 

But  to  return.  These  points  fixed,  the  Catholic  ChniA 
dwelt  chiefly  on  the  divine  in  Christ,  and  oontinned  to  dt' 
so  till  the  Reformation,  while  the  human  side  was  i«pi»> 
sentcd  by  heretics  and  mystics,  whom  here  we  hBm  nut 
space  to  name. 

We  now  poas  over  some  'centuries,  in  whidi  there  mi 
little  life  and  much  deaUi  in  the  Church,— times  when  fl> 
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itterfiomaTheosopliist.    The  human  nature  is  capable 
of  £rimky   (hnmana  natnra  divinitatis  capaz)^  said  the 
mfy  IVotestants ;  what  Christ  has  first  done  all  may  do 
tfterwiirdB.    Well  said  Martin  Luther^  strange  as  it  may 
Mm  to  modem  Protestants^  who  learn  ecclesiastical  his- 
Imy  from  the  "  library  of  useful  knowledge/'  "  Lo,  Christ 
ues  our  birth  (that  is,  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature) 
nm  njB  unto  himiself,  and  sinks  it  in  his  birth,  and  gives 
B  his,  that  we  thereby  may  become  pure  and  new,  as  if  it 
fere  onr  own,  so  that  every  Christian  may   enjoy  this 
nrth  of  Christ  not  less  than  if  he  also,  like  Jesus,  were 
wm  bodily  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     Whoso  disbelieves  or 
loabts  this,  the  same  is  no  Christian/'     Again :  ^'  This  is 
ihe  meaning  of  Esaias,  To  us  a  child  is  bom,  to  us  a  son  is 
Rven.     To  us,  to  us,  to  us  is  he  bom,  and  to  us  given. 
Ilierefore  look  to  it,  that  thou  not  only  gettest  out  of  the 
BTBngel  a  fondness  for  the  history  itself,  but  that  thou 
Bttkest  this  birth  thine  own,  and  exchangost  with  him, 
becomest  firee  from  thy  birth,  and  passest  over  to  his — 
tlien  thou  indeed  shalt  sit  in  the  lap  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
tiid  art  her  dear  child."     This  thought  lay  at  the  back- 
gioimd  of  the  Reformation,  which  itself  was  but  an  im- 
perfect exhibition  of  that  great  principle.     He  that  will 
look,  finds  traces  of  the  action  of  this  same  principle  in 
tlie  Grreek  revival  of  religion,  five  centuries  before  Christ ; 
in  the  numerous  mystical  sects  from  the  first  century  to 
4e  Reformation ;  in  such  writers  as  Ruysbrock,  Harphius, 
Meiater  Eckhart,  Suso,  Tauler,  the  St  Victors,  and  many 
others.     Perhaps  it  appears  best  in  that  little  book,  once 
weD  known  in  England  under  the  title  Theologia  Gcrmana, 
and  now  studied  in  Germany,  and  called  Deutsche  Theo- 
logie ;  a  book  of  which  Luther  says,  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  it,  in  1520,  ''Next  to  the  Bible  and  St  Augus- 
tine, I  have  never  met  with  a  book  from  which  I  have 
learnt  more  what  God,  Christ,  man,  and  all  things  are. 
Bead  this  little  book  who  will,  and  then  say,  whether  our 
theology  is  old  or  new ;  for  this  little  book  is  not  new.^^ 

We  give  a  few  words  from  it,  relating  to  the  incarnation 
of  God,  for  the  private  ear  of  such  as  think  all  is  new  which 
they  never  heard  of  before,  and  all  naughty  things  exist 
)nly  in  modem  German.  It  says,  man  comes  to  a  state  of 
mien  with  Qod,  ''  when  he  feels  and  loves  no  longer  this 
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the  internal  Christ  which  is  formed  in  the  hearty  and  here 
commences  what  Dr  Domer  calls  the  degeneracy  of  the 
principle  of  the  Beformers,  though  the  antithesis  between 
nature  and  grace  was  still  acknowledged  hj  the  Protest- 
ants. Bat  as  onr  author  thinks^  the  subjective  view  re- 
ceived a  one-sided  development,  especially  in  Servetus  and 
the  Socinians,  who  differ,  however,  m  this  at  least,  that  while 
the  former,  in  his  pantheistic  way,  allows  Christ  to  be,  in 
part,  uncreated  (res  increata),  the  latter  considers  him 
certainly  a  created  being,  to  whom  Qod  had  imparted  the 
divine  attributes. 

We  pass  over  Theophrastus  and  Paracelsus,  and  jzive  a 
few  extracts  from  Valentine  Weiffel's  "Giildene  Griff.'' 
With  him,  man  is  an  epitome  of  tne  whole  world, — a  fa- 
vourite notion  with  many  mystics, — all  his  knowledge  is 
self-knowledge.  "  The  eye,  by  which  all  thin^  are  seen, 
is  man  himself,  but  only  in  reference  to  natural  knowledge; 
for  in  supernatural  knowledge  man  himself  is  not  the  eye, 
but  God  himself  is  both  the  light  and  the  eye  in  us.  Our 
eye  therefore  must  be  passive,  and  not  active.  Yet  God  is 
not  foreign  to  men  in  whom  he  is  the  eye,  but  that  passive 
relation  of  man  to  him  has  this  significance,  that  man  is 
the  yielding  influence  by  which  God  becomes  the  seeing 
eye.''  This  light  in  us,  or  the  word,  is  for  him  the  true 
Christ,  and  the  historical  God-man  disappears  entirely  in 
the  back-ground.  The  book  whence  all  wisdom  comes  is 
God's  word,  a  book  written  by  the  finger  of  God  in  the 
heart  of  all  men,  though  all  cannot  read  it.  Out  of  this 
are  all  books  written.  This  book  of  life,  to  which  the 
sacred  Scriptures  are  an  external  testimony,  is  the  likeness 
of  God*  in  man ;  the  seed  of  Gt>d ;  the  light ;  the  word ; 
the  Son;  Christ.  This  book  lies  concealed  in  the  heart, 
concealed  in  the  flesh,  concealed  in  the  letter  of  Scriptures. 
But  if  it  were  not  in  the  heart,  it  could  not  be  found  in  the 
flesh  and  the  Scripture.  If  this  were  not  preached  within 
us,  if  it  were  not  always  within  us, — though  in  unbelief, — 
we  could  have  nothing  of  it.  A  doctrine  common  enough 
with  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  or  four  centuries.  K  we 
had  remained  in  Paradise,  we  should  never  have  needed 
the  outward  word  of  Scripture,  or  the  historical  incama- 

ewigen  Lebeos,  1647.    Sehwenkfeld'i  Cbrutology  agroes  donly,  in  many  re- 
spects, with  that  of  Swedenborg. 

▼OL.  lx.—(Mtieal  WrUing$j  1.  16 
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tion  of  Jesus.*  But  expelled  from  Paradise^  and  fallen 
through  sin,  it  is  needful  that  we  be  bom  again  of  Christ, 
for  we  have  lost  the  holy  flesh  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
must  recover  both  from  Christ.  Because  we  cannot  read 
this  inner  book,  God  will  alter  our  spirit  by  Scriptures  and 
Sermons.  All  books  are  only  for  fallen  men.  Christ  was 
necessary  to  the  race,  as  the  steel  to  the  stone,  but  his 
office  is  merely  that  of  a  prophet  and  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness, for  God  was  incarnate  in  Abel,  Noah,  Adam,  and 
Abraham,  as  well  as  in  Jesus,  ^'  and  the  Lord  from  Heaven" 
exists  potentially  in  all  men ;  the  external  Christ,  who  was 
bom  of  Mary,  is  an  expressive  and  visible  model  of  the 
internal  Christ.  In  a  word,  he  makes  Christ  the  universal 
divine  spirit,  shed  down  into  man,  though  it  lies  buried 
and  immovable  in  most  men.  But  whenever  it  comes  to 
consciousness,  and  is  lived  out^  there  is  an  incarnation  of 
God. 

These  views  are  shared  by  many  teachers,  who  modify 
them  more  or  less,  of  whom  we  need  mention  but  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent ;  Poiret,  Henry  ^ore.  Bishops  Fowler 
and  Gastrell,  Robert  Fleming,  Hussey,  Bennet,  and  Thomas 
Burnet,  Goodwin,  and  Isaac  Watts. f 

This  mystical  view  appears  in  Jacob  Bohme,  and  through 
him  it  passed  on  to  philosophy,  for  it  is  absurd  to  deny 
that  this  surprising  man  has  exerted  an  influence  in  sci- 
ence as  deep  almost  as  in  religion.  German  philosophy 
seems  to  be  the  daughter  of  Mysticism. 

But  we  must  make  a  long  leap  from  Valentine  Weigel  to 
Immanuel  Kant,  who  has  had  an  influence  on  Christology 
that  will  never  pass  away.  It  came  as  a  thunder-bolt  out 
of  the  sky,  to  strike  down  the  phantoms  of  doubt,  and 
scatter  the  clouds  of  scepticism.  Kant  admits  that  in  prac- 
tice, and  the  actual  life  of  man,  the  moral  law  is  subordi- 
nate to  sensuality ;  this  subordination  he  calls  radical  evil. 

*  Quaint  George  Herbert  has  a  similar  thonght.    We  quote  from  memory. 
'*  For  sure  when  Adam*  did  not  know 
To  sin,  or  sin  to  smother, 
He  might  to  Heaven  from  Paradise  go, 
As  from  one  room  to  another." 
t  See,  who  will,  his  three  discourses  "  on  the  Glory  of  Christ  as  God-man  " 
(Lond.  1746),  and  Goodwin's  book  to  which  he  refers,  "  Knowledge  of  Gcxl 
the  Father  and  his  Son  J.  C."     See  also  the  writings  of  Edward  Inring,  Cod- 
worth's  Sermon  before  the  House  of  Parliament,  in  the  American  edition  of  bi.« 
works,  Vol.  II.  p.  549,  seq. 
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Then  to  perfect  mankind^  we  need  a  radical  restoration,  to 
nstore  the  principles  to  their  true  order  from  which  they 
We  been  inverted ;  this  restoration  is  possible  on  three 
conditions :  1 .  By  the  idea  of  a  race  of  men  that  is  well- 
pleasing  to  Qod,  in  which  each  man  would  feel  his  natural 
destination  and  perfectibility.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  to 
lise  to  this^  believe  it  attainable^  and  trust  its  power.  This 
state  may  not  be  attained  empirically,  but  by  embracing 
ike  principle  well-pleasing  to  God;  and  all  the  faults  in 
manifesting  this  principle  vanish,  when  the  whole  course 
is  looked  at.  We  should  not  be  disturbed  by  fear  lest  the 
new  moral  disposition  be  transient,  for  the  power  of  good- 
ness increases  with  the  exercise  of  it.  The  past  sins  are 
expiated  only  by  suffering,  or  diminution  of  well-being  in 
the  next  stage  of  progress.  2.  The  foundation  of  a  mx>ral 
tmmonwealm,* — without  this  there  will  be  confusion. 
This  is  possible  only  on  condition  that  it  is  religious  also. 
Ilias  this  commonwealth  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  church, 
though  only  an  ideal  one ;  for  it  can  rest  on  nothing  ex- 
ternal, but  only  on  the  "  unconditional  authority  of  reason, 
which  contains  in  itself  the  moral  idea."  3.  ITiis  ideal 
Church,  to  become  real,  must  take  a  statutory  form,  for  it  is 
a  universal  tendency  of  man  to  demand  a  sensual  confirm- 
ation of  the  truth  of  reason,  and  this  renders  it  necessary 
to  tdce  some  outward  means  of  introducing  the  true  ra- 
tional religion,  since,  without  the  hypothesis  of  a  revela- 
tion, man  would  have  no  confidence  in  reason,  though  it 
disclosed  the  same  truths  with  revelation,  because  it  is  so 
ifficult  to  convince  men  that  pure  morality  is  the  only 
serrice  of  God,  while  they  seek  to  make  it  easier  by  some 
superstitious  service  ( Afterdienst) . 

On  these  notions  the  following  Chris tology  is  naturally 
constructed.  Man  needs  no  outward  aid  for  the  purpose 
of  reconciliation,  sanctification,  or  happiness;  but  the  be- 
lief in  an  outward  revelation  is  needed  for  the  basis  of  the 
Dioral  commonwealth.  Christianity  can  allow  this,  as  it 
ias  a  pure  moral  spirit.  Here  everything  turns  on  the 
person  of  its  founder.  He  demands  perfect  virtue,  and 
fi^ould  found  a  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth.     It  is  in- 

*  It  is  a  saying  of  Pagan  Plato  in  the  Timtcus,  *'  We  shall  never  have  pcr- 
ct  men,  until  we  can  saironnd  them  with  perfect  circumstances,"  an  idea  the 
Dglish  Socialists  are  attempting  to  carry  out  in  a  very  one-sided  manner. 

16* 
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different  to  practical  religion^  whether  or  not  we  are  cer- 
tain of  his  historical  existence^  for  historical  existence  adds 
no  authority.     The  historical  is  necessary  only  to  give  us 
an  idea  of  a  man  well-pleasing  to  God,  which  we  can  only 
understand  by  seeing  it  realized  in  a  man,  who  preserves 
his  morality  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances.    To 
get  a  concrete  knowledge  of  supersensual  qualities,  sndi 
as  the  idea  of  the  good,  moral  actions  must  be  presented 
to  us  performed  in  a  human  manner.     This  is  only  needed 
to  awaken  and  purify  moral  emotions  that  live  in  us.    The 
historical  appearance  of  a  man  without  sin  is  possible ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  he  is  bom  supematurally, 
even  if  the  impossibility  of  the  latter  is  not  absolutely  de- 
monstrable.    But  since  the  archetype  of  a  man  well-pleas- 
ing to  God  lies  in  us  in  an  incomprehensible  manner, 
what  need  have  we  of  further  incomprehensibilities,  since 
the  exaltation  of  such  a  saint  above  all  the  imperfections 
of  human  nature  would  only  offer  an  objection  to  his  being 
a  model  for  us, — since  it  gives  him  not  an  achieved  but  an 
innate  virtue  ? — ^for  it  would  make  the  distance  between 
him  and  us  so  great,  that  we  should  find  in  him  no  proof 
that  we  could  ever  attain  that  ideal.     Even  if  the  great 
teacher  does  not  completely  correspond  to  the  idea,  he 
may  yet  speak  of  himself  as  if  the  ideal  of  the  good  was 
bodily  and  truly  represented  in  him,  for  he  could  speak  of 
what  his  maxims  would  make  him.     He  must  derive  his 
whole  strength  from  reason.     The  value  of  his  revelation 
consists  only  in  leading  to  a  conscious,  voluntary  morality, 
in  the  way  of  authority.     When  this  is  done,  the  statntory 
scaffl)lding  may  fall.     The  time  must  come,  when  rehgion 
shall  be  freed  from  all  statutes,  which  rest  only  on  histoiy, 
and  pure  Reason  at  last  reign,  and  (jod  be  all  in  all.  Wise 
men  must  see  that  belief  in  the  Son  of  Grod  is  only  belief 
in  man  himself;  that  the  human  race,  so  far  as  it  is  moral, 
is  the  well-pleasing  Son  of  God.     This  idea  of  a  perfect 
man  does  not  proceed  from  us,  but  from  Grod,  so  we  say 
that  He  has  condescended  and  taken  human  nature  upon 
himself.     The  Christ  without  and  the  Christ  within  us  are 
not  two  principles,  but  the  same.    But  if  we  make  a  belief 
in  the  historical  inanifestation  of  this  idea  of  humanity  in 
Christ  the  necessary  condition  of  salvation,  then  we  have 
two  principles,  an  empiric  and  a  rational  one.     The  true 
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Grod-man  is  the  archetTpe  ihat  lies  in  our  reason,  to  which 
the  historical  manifestation  conforms. 

This  system  has  excellences  and  defects.  By  exalting 
the  idea  of  moral  goodness,  Kant  led  men  to  acknowledge 
an  absolnte  spiritual  power,  showing  that  this  is  the  com- 
mon ground  between  Philosophy  and  Christianity,  and 
with  this  begins  the  reconciliation  of  the  two.*  He  re- 
cognized the  divine  as  something  dwelling  in  man,  and 
therefore  filled  up  the  chasm,  as  it  were,  between  the  two 
natures.  Again,  he  acknowledged  no  authority,  so  long 
as  it  was  merely  outward  and  not  legitimated  in  the  soul, 
for  he  had  felt  the  slavery  incident  upon  making  the  his- 
torical a  dogma.  He  saw  the  mind  cannot  be  bound  by 
anything  merely  external,  for  that  has  value  only  so  far  as 
it  contains  the  idea  and  makes  it  historical.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  exalts  the  subjective  too  high,  and  does 
not  legitimate  the  internal  moral  law,  which  Dr  Domer 
thinks  requires  legitimating,  as  much  as  the  historical 
manifestation.  His  foundation  therefore  is  unstable  until 
this  is  done.  Besides  he  is  not  consistent  with  himself; 
for  while  he  ascribes  absolute  power  to  this  innate  ideal  of 
a  perfect  man,  he  leaves  nothing  for  the  historical  appear- 
ance of  the  6od-man.  He  makes  his  statutory  form  useless, 
if  not  injurious,  and  makes  a  dualistic  antithesis  between 
Beason  and  God.  Still  more  is  it  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
tianity, for  it  makes  morality  the  whole  of  religion ;  it  cuts 
off  all  connection  between  the  divine  and  human  life,  by 
denying  that  influence  comes  down  from  God  upon  man. 
He  makes  each  man  his  own  redeemer,  and  allows  no 
maturity  of  excellence,  but  only  a  growth  towards  it.  In 
respect  to  the  past,  present,  and  future,  it  leaves  men  no 
comfort  in  their  extremest  need. 

We  pass  next  to  the  Christology  of  Schelling,  leaping 
over  such  thinkers  as  Bohr,  Wegscheider,  De  Wette,  Hase, 
Hamann,  Oettinger,  Franz  Baader,  NovaUs,  Jacobi,  and 
Fichte. 

The  divine  unity  is  always  actualizing  itself;  the  One  is 
constantly  passing  into  the  many;  or  in  plain  English, 
God  is  eternally  creative.  God  necessarily  reveals  hmiself 
in  the  finite ;  to  be  comprehensible  to  us.  He  must  take 

^  Leibnitz  made  the  attempt  to  effect  the  same  thing,  but  in  a  manner  more 
mechanical  and  unsatisfactory. 
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the  limitations  of  finite  existence.  But  since  He  cannot  be 
represented  in  any  finite  form,  the  divine  life  is  portrayed 
in  a  variety  of  individuals ;  in  a  copious  history,  each  por- 
tion whereof  is  a  revelation  of  a  particular  side  of  the 
divine  life.  God  therefore  appears  in  historical  life  as  the 
finite,  which  is  the  necessary  form  of  the  revelation  of 
Him.  The  finite  is  God  in  his  development,  or  the  Son  of 
God.  All  history,  therefore,  has  a  higher  sense.  The 
human  does  not  exclude  the  divine.  Thus  the  idea  of  the 
incarnation  of  God  is  a  principle  of  philosophy ;  and  since 
this  is  the  essence  of  Christianity,  philosophy  is  reconciled 
with  it.  Nature  herself  points  forward  to  the  Son  of  God, 
and  has  in  him  its  final  cause.  Now  the  theologians  con. 
sider  Christ  as  a  single  person ;  but,  as  an  eternal  idea 
alone  can  be  made  a  dogma,  so  their  Christology  is  ob- 
tenable  as  a  dogma.  Now  the  incarnation  of  God  is  from 
eternity.  Christ  is  an  eternal  idea.  The  divinity  of  Chris- 
tianity  cannot  be  proved  in  an  empirical  way,  but  only  by 
contemplating  the  whole  history  as  a  divine  act.  The 
sacred  history  must  be  to  us  only  a  subjective  symbol,  not 
an  objective  one,  as  such  things  were  to  the  Greeks,  who 
thereby  became  subordinate  to  the  finite,  and  refused  to 
see  the  infinite,  except  in  that  form.  But  as  Christianity 
goes  inmiediately  to  the  infinite,  so  the  finite  becomes 
only  an  allegory  of  the  infinite.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
Christianity  is  eternal  and  universal,  therefore  it  cannot  be 
constructed  historically  without  the  religious  construction 
of  history.  This  idea  existed  before  Christianity,  and  is  a 
proof  of  its  necessity.  Its  existence  is  a  prediction  of 
Christianity  in  a  distant  foreign  country.  The  man  Christ 
is  the  climax  of  this  incarnation,  and  also  the  beginning  of 
it;  for  all  his  followers  are  to  be  incarnations  of  God, 
members  of  the  same  body  to  which  he  is  the  head.  God 
first  becomes  truly  objective  in  him,  for  before  him  none 
has  revealed  the  infinite  in  such  a  manner.  The  old  world 
is  the  natural  side  of  history.  A  new  era,  in  which  the 
infinite  world  preponderates,  could  only  be  brought  by 
the  truly  infinite  coming  into  the  finite,  not  to  deify  it, 
but  to  sacrifice  it  to  God,  and  thereby  effect  a  reconcili- 
ation; that  is,  by  his  death  he  showed  that  the  finite  is 
nothing ;  but  the  true  existence  and  life  is  only  in  the  in- 
finite.  The  eternal  Son  of  Gk)d  is  the  human  race ;  created 
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out  of  the  sabstance  of  the  Father  of  all ;  appearing  as  a 
snSermg  davinity,  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  time,  reaching 
its  highest  point  in  Christ;  it  closes  the  world  of  the 
finite  and  discloses  that  of  the  infinite,  as  the  sign  of  the 
spirit.  With  this  conclusion,  the  mythological  veils,  in 
which  Christ,  as  the  only  God-man,  has  been  arrayed, 
must  fall  off.  The  ever-living  spirit  will  clothe  Chris- 
tianity in  new  and  permanent  forms.  Speculation,  not 
limited  by  the  past,  but  comprehending  distinction,  as  it 
stretches  far  on  into  time,  has  prepared  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  esoteric  Christianity,  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
absolute  gospel.  Viewed  in  this  Ught,  Christianity  is  not 
regarded  merely  as  doctrine  or  history,  but  as  a  progressive 
dioine  act ;  the  history  of  Christ  is  not  merely  an  empirical 
and  single,  but  an  eternal  history.  At  the  same  time  it 
finds  its  anti-type  in  the  human  race.  Christianity,  there- 
fore, is  not  merely  one  religious  constitution  among  others, 
but  THE  RsLioiON;  the  true  mode  of  spiritual  existence; 
the  soul  of  history,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  human 
race,  to  organize  it  into  one  vast  body,  whose  head  is 
Christ.  Thus,  he  would  make  us  all  brothers  of  Christ, 
and  show  that  the  incarnation  of  God  still  goes  on  to  in- 
finity, in  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  God,  until  the  divine  life 
takes  to  itself  the  whole  human  race,  sanctifies  and  pene- 
trates all  through  it,  and  recognizes  it  as  His  body,  of 
which  Christ  is  the  head;  as. His  temple,  of  which  Christ  is 
the  comer-stone.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  excellence 
of  this  view,  nor  point  out  its  defects.  The  few  who  un- 
derstand the  mystical  words  of  St  John,  and  the  many 
who  do  not  understand  them,  can  do  this  for  themselves. 

Our  remarks  are  already  so  far  extended,  that  we  must 
omit  the  Christology  of  Hegel,  though  this,  however,  we 
do  with  the  less  reluctance,  as  the  last  word  of  that  system 
has  but  just  reached  us ;  it  comes  with  the  conclusion  of 
Strauss's  work  on  Dogmatics.*  We  regret  to  pass  over 
the  views  of  Schleiermacher,  which  have  had  so  deep  an 
influence  in  Germany,  and  among  many  of  the  more  studi- 
ous of  our  Trinitarian  brethren  in  this  country.  To  most 
of  our  own  denomination  only  the  Lenmian  horrors  of  its 
faint  echo  have  come.     We  give  Dr  Domer's  conclusion 

*  Die  Cliristliche  Glaubenslehre,  &c.  Yon  Dr  D.  F.  Stranas.  2  yoLb.  Sto. 
1840,  1841. 
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in  bis  own  vorda.  "  Cfaristolo^  hu  now  raaohed  «  fidi 
aa  fiill  of  anticipations  as  it  is  otdeoisionB.  Bat  the  amietf 
whicli  hore  takes  possesaion  of  na  is  a  jajtal  one,  and  betn 
in  itself  the  tranquil  and  certain  conviction,  that,  after  i 
long  night,  a  beautiiul  dawn  is  nigh.  A  great  course  bu 
been  run  through,  and  the  deep  presentiments  of  tli* 
greatest  minds  of  the  primitive  times  of  Christianity  beflii 
to  find  their  scientific  realization.  After  long  toil  of  ua 
human  mind,  the  time  has  at  last  come,  when  a  rich  haitat 
is  to  be  reaped  from  this  dogma,  while  the  union,  airttij 
hastening,  is  eHected  between  the  essential  elements  of 
Christology,  which  seem  the  most  hostile  to  each  oUier- 
Previous  Christologies  hare  chiefly  presented  these  dfr 
meats  in  their  separation  and  opposition  to  one  anotiKT' 
Now,  while  we  contemplate  them  together  in  their  living 
unity,  which  verifies  uieir  distinction  from  one  anotto, 
we  see  their  historical  confirmation  and  necessity,  end  noV| 
as  Ethiopia  and  Arabia,  according  to  the  prophet,  were  to 
present  their  hom^fe  to  the  Lord,  bo  mast  the  middle  agOi 
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verify  Ms  fa/ct.  He  attempts  neither.  He  has  shown 
neither  the  eternal  necessity^  nor  the  actual  existence  of  a 
Grod-man.  Nay^  he  admits  that  only  two  writers  in  the 
New  Testament  ever  represent  Jesns  as  the  God-man.  His 
admission  is  fatal  to  his  fact.  He  gives  as  the  history  of  a 
dogma  of  the  Church ;  but  does  not  show  it  has  any  founda- 
tion to  rest  on. 

We  must  apply  to  this  book  the  words  of  Leibnitz^  in  his 
letter  to  Burnet^  on  the  manner  of  establishing  the  Chris- 
tian religion.*  "\  have  often  remarked,  as  well  in  phi- 
loBophy  88  theology,  and  even  in  medicine,  jurisprudence, 
and  history,  that  we  have  many  good  books,  and  good 
thoughts,  scattered  about  here  and  there,  but  that  we 
scarce  ever  come  to  establishments.  I  call  it  an  establish^ 
merU,  when  at  least  certain  points  are  determined  and  fixed 
for  ever;  when  certain  theses  are  put  beyond  dispute,  and 
thus  ground  is  gained  where  something  may  be  built.  It 
is  properly  the  method  of  mathematicians,  who  separate 
the  certain  from  the  uncertadn,  the  Jenovmfrom  the  unhnovm. 
In  other  departments  it  is  rarely  followed,  because  we  love 
to  flatter  the  ears  by  fine  words,  which  make  an  agreeable 
mingling  of  the  certain  and  the  uncertain.  But  it  is  a  very 
transient  benefit  that  is  thus  conferred;  like  music  and 
the  opera,  which  leave  scarce  any  trace  in  the  mind,  and 
give  us  nothing  to  repose  on ;  so  we  are  always  turning 
round  and  round,  treating  the  same  questions  in  the  same 
way,  which  is  problematic,  and  subject  to  a  thousand  ex- 
ceptions. Somebody  once  led  M.  Casaubon  the  elder  into  a 
hall  of  the  Sarbonne,  and  told  him.  The  divines  have  dis- 
puted here  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  !  He  an- 
swered. And  what  have  they  decided  ?  It  is  exactly  what 
happens  to  us  in  most  of  our  studies.  ...  I  am  confident 
that  if  we  will  but  use  the  abilities  wherewith  God  and 
nature  have  furnished  us,  we  can  remove  many  of  the  evils 
which  now  oppress  mankind,  can  establish  the  truth  of 
religion,  and  put  an  end  to  many  controversies  which  di- 
vide men,  and  cause  so  much  evil  to  the  human  race,  if  we 
are  willing  to  think  consecutively,  and  proceed  as  we  ought. 
...  I  would  proceed  in  this  way,  and  distinguish  proposi- 
tions into  two  classes :  1.  What  could  be  absolutely  demon- 
strated  by  a  metaphysical  necessity,  and  in  an  incontestable 

♦  0pp.  ed.  Dutens.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  243,  seq. 
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way :  2.  Wliat  coiild  be  demonstrated  moraUy ;  that  is,  in 
a  way  whicli  gives  what  is  called  moral  certainty,  as  we 
know  there  is  a  Cliina  and  a  Peru,  though  we  have  never 
seen  them.  .  .  .  Theological  truths  and  deductions  there- 
from are  also  of  two  kinds.  The  first  rest  on  definitions, 
axioms,  and  theorems,  derived  from  true  philosophy  and 
natural  theology ;  the  second  rest  in  part  on  histoiy  and 
events,  and  in  part  on  the  interpretation  of  texts,  on  the 
genuineness  and  divinity  of  our  sacred  books,  and  even  on 
ecclesiastical  antiquity ;  in  a  word,  on  the  sense  of  the 
texts.^'  And,  again  :*  "  We  must  demonstrate  rigorously 
the  truth  of  natural  religion,  that  is,  the  existence  of  a 
Being  supremely  powerful  and  wise,  and  the  inmiortality 
of  the  soul.  These  two  points  solidly  fixed,  there  is  but 
one  step  more  to  take, — ^to  show,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
God  could  never  have  left  man  without  a  true  religion ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  no  known  religion  can  compare  with  the 
Christian.  The  necessity  of  embracing  it  is  a  consequence 
of  these  two  plain  truths.  However,  that  the  victory  may 
be  still  more  complete,  and  the  mouth  of  impiety  be  shnt 
for  ever,  I  cannot  forbear  hoping,  that  some  man,  skilled 
in  history,  the  tongues,  and  philosophy,  in  a  word,  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  erudition,  will  exhibit  all  the  harmony  and 
beauty  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  scatter  for  ever  the 
countless  objections  which  may  be  brought  against  its 
dogmas,  its  books,  and  its  history .'' 

*  Epistola  II.  ad  Spizelium.    0pp.  t.  p.  344. 


THE  EXCELLENCE  OF  GOODNESS. 

A  8ER1C0N   PBSACHED  IN   THE   CHURCH   OF  THE   DISCIPLES,   IN 
BOSTON,   ON   SUNDAY,   JANUARY   26,    1845. 


«  And  the  king  said.  He  is  a  good  man." — 2  Sam.  xviii.  27. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  things  there  is  a  law.  Kings  are 
nuide  to  act  in  a  certain  maimer,  and  not  otherwise.  Thus 
the  rock  is  made  to  be  solid  and  the  water  to  be  fluid,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  and  not  the  reverse.  This  law, 
here  and  everywhere,  is  perfect.  It  is  the  work  of  God. 
All  law  is  the  will  of  God ;  it  is  God  in  action,  for  God  is 
not  a  mere  abstraction,  but  is  concreted  in  part,  so  to  say, 
in  the  world  we  look  upon.  He  is  not  only  the  other  side 
of  the  universe,  but  here ;  here  and  now ;  as  much  here  as 
anywhere.  He  is  immanent  in  creation,  and  yet  transcends 
creation.  Suppose  all  created  worlds  were  struck  out  of 
existence,  God  does  not  cease  to  be ;  does  not  cease  to  be 
here,  for  He  transcends  all  the  created  worlds.  But  they 
cannot  exist  without  God.  You  cannot,  without  a  contra- 
diction, conceive  of  them  devoid  of  God,  for  He  is  immanent 
therein.  Without  His  continual  presence  to  preserve,  as 
^ell  as  His  transient  presence  to  create,  they  would  cease 
to  be.  Indeed  the  existence  of  these  things  is,  as  it  were, 
hut  a  continual  creation. 

This  being  so,  God  being  in  all,  in  essence  no  less  than 
in  power,  active  in  each — smallest  and  greatest — and  active 
too  with  no  let  or  hindrance  of  His  Infinity,  the  world  be- 
comes a  revelation  of  God,  so  far  as  these  material  things 
can  disclose  and  reveal  the  Infinite  One.  But  these  are  to 
'IS  only  a  revelation  of  something  kindred  to  qualities  that 
^re  awakened  in  ourselves.  Hence  all  men  do  not  see  the 
same  things  revealed  therein.  The  world,  or  the  smallest 
particle  thereof,  reveals  God^s  Power,  His  Wisdom,  and  His 
Goodness.  It  reveals  these  attributes  in  just  that  order  to 
^^^ankind.     In  the  history  of  our  consciousness,  we  come. 
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in  the  order  of  time,  to  nnderstand  Force  sooner  Auia  Vii- 
dom,  and  that  before  Goodness.  The  natiuBl  man  it  befin 
the  spiritual  man.  Mankind  represents  in  its  large  piocMi 
the  same  thinga  which  yoa  and  I  represent  in  onr  amalkr 
story.  In  a  few  years  of  oar  early  hie  ire  most  cbmb 
through  all  the  etages  which  the  human  race  has  paned 
by  in  its  sixty  centuries ;  else  we  are  not  up  to  the  tonl 
that  mankind  has  reached  in  oar  day. 

Watching  the  progress  of  ideas  in  history,  we  see  ^ 
mankind  began  as  we  do,  and  goes  on  as  we  have  gone; 
and  first  became  conscious  of  Grod's  Power ;  next  of  Si 
Wisdom  ;  of  His  Goodness  last  of  all.  We  see  out  of  ni 
only  what  we  are  internally  prepared  to  see ;  for  seau 
depends  on  the  harmony  between  the  object  without  ud 
your  own  condition  within.  Hence  no  two  of  ob  see  tha 
same  things  in  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars ;  henoe  sant 
men  see  only  God's  Power  in  the  world ;  otheiB,  Hia  Wii- 
dom  also ;  and  others  still  His  Goodnesa  crowning  aU  &> 
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iflman^s  liistor\\     In  the  iir.st  bodily  force  is  most  bifrlily 

prized.     Here  the  hero  is  the  strongest  man ;  he  who  can 

nm  the  swiftest,  and  strike  the  hardest ;    is  fearless  and 

GmeL    In  that  state,  men  conceive  mostly  of  a  God  of 

Force.     He  is  a  man  of  war.     He  thunders  and  lightens. 

fie  rides  on  the  wind ;  is  painted  with  thunderbolts  in  his 

hand.     He  sends  the  plague  and  famine.     The  wheels  of 

Ills  chariot  rattle  in  war.     What  represents  Force  is  a  type 

of  Him.     In  some  primitive  nations  their  name  of  God 

meant  only  the  Strong — the  Powerful. 

Then  as  men  advance  a  little,  there  comes  a  period  in 
which  intellectual  power,  or  wisdom,  is  prized  above  bodily 
force.    Men  esteem  its  superiority,  for  they  see  that  one 
wise  head  is  a  match  for  many  strong  bodies.     It  can  com- 
mand ten  weak  men  to  overcome  a  strong  one,  whom 
singly  they  dared  not  touch ;  but  no  aggregation  of  foolish 
men,  however  numerous,  can  ever  outwit  a  single  wise 
man,  for  no  combination  of  many  little  follies  can  ever 
produce  wisdom.     In  this  stage  he  is  the  hero  who  has 
the  most  intellectual  power ;  knows  the  secrets  of  nature ; 
has  skill  to  rule  men ;    speaks  wise  sayings :    Saul,  the 
tallest  man,  has  given  place  to  Solomon,  the  wisest  man. 
The  popular  conception  of  (jod  changes  to  suit  this  stage 
of  growth.     Men  see  His  Wisdom ;  they  see  it  in  the  birth 
of  a  child,  in  the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  in  the  re- 
turn of  the  seasons ;  in  the  instinct  of  the  emmet  or  the 
ostrich :  Qoi  works  the  wonders  of  nature.     Wisdom  is 
the  chief  attribute  in  this  age  ascribed  to  God.    Who  shall 
teach  Him?    says  the  contemplative  man  of  this  age — 
where  the  sage  of  a  former  day  would  have  asked.  Who 
can  overcome  Him  ? 

There  comes  yet  another  period,  in  which  moral  power 
is  appreciated.  He  is  the  hero  who  sees  moral  truth, 
walks  uprightly,  subordinates  his  private  will  to  the  uni- 
versal law,  tells  the  truth,  is  reverent  and  pious,  loves 
goodness,  and  lives  it.  The  saint  has  become  the  hero ; 
he  rules  not  by  superior  power  of  hand,  or  superior  power 
of  head,  but  by  superior  power  of  heart — by  justice, 
truth,  and  love ;  in  one  word,  by  righteousness.  "  The 
Queen  of  Sheba  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,''  said  Jesus,  '^  but  behold 
^  greater  than  Solomon  is  here.''     In  this  period,  men 
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form  a  highor  coDception  of  God.  Men  believe  thst  He  ii 
not  only  wise,  but  fi;^M>d ;  He  lores  men ;  He  lores  jiutio^ 
goodness,  truth ;  demiuids  mercy  and  not  saciifice ;  He 
keeps  His  word,  and  is  an  apright  God.  He  18  no  longv 
regarded  as  the  God  of  the  Mosaic  law,  jealons,  rereiigmi^ 
exacting ;  but  aa  a  Father  of  infinite  goodness.  In  OM 
word,  God  is  hove.  He  is  not  a  man  of  wur,  nor  a  woAet 
of  wonders  barely,  but  a  Saviour.  The  Jewi^  name  of  God 
— Jehovah — docs  not  appear  in  the  New  Testament  I  Beid 
the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  in  connection,  jw 
will  see  this  twofold  progress  in  the  state  of  man,  and  theu 
divergent  conceptions  of  God.  However,  yon  will  not  find 
thorn  distinctly  separated,  as  in  this  alEetch;  you  mud 
estimate  them  by  their  centre  and  types,  not  by  their  at- 
uumfercnce,  for  in  nature  and  in  human  aSairs  there  are  no 
classes  of  things,  but  only  individuals,  which  we  gronp 
into  classes  fur  convenience  in  understanding  their  rdh- 
tions  one  to  another.  But  these  &cts  are  suggestiva  to 
such  OS  think. 
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goyemmeiit  he  is  consciously  one  with  God ;  for  Grod's  law 
acts  through  him,  and  by  hun,  with  no  let  nor  hindrance. 

Now  we  do  not  always  appreciate  the  excellence  of 
Goodness.  We  seldom  believe  in  its  power.  Mankind 
las  been  struggling  here  on  the  earth  six  thousand  years — 
perhaps  much  longer, — ^who  knows  ?  Yet  even  now,  few 
men  see  more  than  signs  of  God^s  Power  and  Wisdom  in 
the  world-  Most  men  stop  at  the  first.  The  force  of 
muscles  they  understand  better  than  the  force  of  mind, 
and  that  better  than  the  excellence  of  justice,  uprightness, 
tmth,  and  love.  So  it  has  become  a  political  maxim  to 
trust  a  man  of  able  intellect,  sooner  than  a  just  and  good 
man  of  humbler  mind.  Most  men,  perhaps,  tremble  be- 
fore a  God  who  can  destroy  the  world  to-morrow,  and  send 
babes  new-bom  to  endless  hell,  far  more  than  they  re- 
joice in  a  Gt)d  who  rules  by  perfect  justice,  truth,  and  love, 
who  to-day  blesses  whatever  He  has  made,  and  will  at  last 
bless  them  all  more  abundantly  than  thought  can  fancy 
or  heart  can  wish. 

We  bow  before  the  man  of  great  capabilities  of  thought, 
of  energetic  mind,  of  deep  creative  genius.     Yet  is  the 
good  man  greater  than  the  wise  man — taking  wisdom  in 
its  common  sense  of  intellectual  power,  capacity  of  thought; 
—greater  and  nobler  far !     He  rests  on  a  greater  idea. 
He  lives  in  a  larger  and  loftier  sentiment.     Yet  I  would 
not  undervalue  intellectual  power.     Who  of  us  does  not 
reverence  a  man  that  has  the  understanding  of  things ; 
whose  capacious  mind  grasps  up  the  wonders  of  this  earth, 
its  ftTiiTTni.lR  and  plants,  its  stones  and  trees ;  which  mea- 
sures the  heavens,  and  tells  the  wonders  of  the  stars,  the 
open  secret  of  the  universe ;  knows  the  story  of  man ;  is 
possessed  of  the  ideas  that  rule  the  world ;  has  gathered 
the  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  feels  that  of  the  present  throb 
Diightily  within  his  heart  ?     Who  does  not  honour  that 
capaciousness  of  thought,  which  sees  events  in  their  causes ; 
can  rule  a  nation  as  you  your  household,  forecasting  its 
inighty   destinies,  and  that  for  centuries  of  years,    and 
monldSng  the  fate  of  millions  yet  to  come  ?    Who  does  not 
appreciate  the  man  who  can  speak  what  all  feel,  but  feel 
dumbly,  and  can't  express;  who  enchants  us  with  great 
tiionghts  which  we  know  to  be  our  known,  but  could  not 
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Bay  ihem ;  the  xoan  who  holds  the  crowds  or  the  nation, 
breathless,  paosing  at  his  thought,  and  sways  them  to  and 
fro  as  sway  the  waters  underneath  the  moon  P  Who  will 
not  honour  the  poetic  mind  which  teUs  the  tale  of  our  life, 
and  paints  to  us  in  rhythmic  speech  the  rocks,  the  trees, 
the  wind  singing  melodious  in  every  pine,  the  brook  melt- 
ing adown  its  sinuous  course ;  which  tells  anew  the  story 
of  our  hopes  and  feaats,  our  passions,  tears,  and  Iotos,  and 
paints  the  man  so  very  like,  ne  trembles  but  to  recognize 
himself?  Who  does  not  honour  the  man  of  vast  mind, 
who  concentrates  in  himself  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of 
an  age,  and  shoots  them  forth  far  on  into  the  darkness  of 
the  coming  time,  a  stream  of  light,  dazzling  and  electric 
too,  where  millions  come  and  light  their  little  torch,  and 
kindle  with  its  touch  their  household  fire  ?  I  would  not 
undervalue  this  power  of  thought,  the  mind's  creative  skill. 
It  is  not  the  meanest  ambition  to  seek  to  rise  above  the 
mass  of  men  in  this,  and  rule  not  o'er  their  bodies  but  o'er 
their  minds,  by  power  of  thought,  and  live  a  king  for 
many  a  hundred  years.  It  is  the  ''last  infirmity"  of 
noble  men.  There  is  a  magnificence  in  force  of  mind 
which  may  well  bid  us  all  look  up  to  admire,  and  bow 
down  to  do  homage.  It  is  vast  and  awful  even  when 
alone,  not  wedded  with  a  noble  heart.  I  would  be  the 
last  to  undervalue  this. 

But  it  IB  little  compared  to  the  power  of  Gfoodness — the 
resting,  living  in  those  ever  fair  ideas  which  we  call  jus* 
tice,  right,  religion,  truth, — it  is  very  little  and  very 
poor.  .In  time  we  confess  it  is  so  of  eadi  great,  but  wick- 
ed, man  of  thought.  Men  who  stood  aghast,  awed  by  the 
terrific  mind  of  CaBsar,  of  Cromwell,  of  Napoleon,  come  at 
length  to  see  that  a  single  good  man,  who  conforms  with 
God,  yields  to  no  temptation,  harbours  no  revenge, — not 
railing  when  mocked  at,  not  paying  back  scorn  for  scorn ; 
who  is  able  to  stand  alone  amid  l£e  desertion  of  friends, 
and  the  ribald  mockery  of  the  public  mind,  serenely  lift- 
ing up  a  forehead  blameless  and  unabashed  to  men  and 
Grod ;  who  lives  in  the  law  of  the  Just,  the  Good,  the  Holy, 
and  the  True, — ^is  greater  than  all  Caesars,  all  Cromwells, 
all  Napoleons.  His  power  is  real,  not  depending  on  the 
accident  of  a  throne  or  an  army,  and  as  the  most  ancient 
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Heaven,  is  permanent  and  strongs  resting  on  the  same 
foundation  with  them — ^the  law  of  God.  He  lives  in  his 
undying  powers. 

Ask  yourself  what  is  it  that  makes  you  admire  this  or 
that  great  man  f  Is  it  what  is  highest  in  you^  or  what  is 
lowest  ?  Is  it  your  best  quality  ?  K  not^  then  is  your  ad- 
miration not  of  the  best  things  in  man,  for  the  quality  yon 
admire  in  him  is  only  an  enlio-gement  of  the  same  quality 
in  yourself.  Your  little  honours  his  much,  and  if  your 
little  is  not  of  vour  best,  no  more  is  his  much.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  admire  what  it  is  not  safe  to  love. 

Now  all  thines  in  nature  lea^e  with  the  good  man ; 
her  symbols  and  her  soothing  influence  ssre  on  virtue's  side. 
So  are  the  highest  sentiments  that  flash  as  lightning  on 
your  mind  in  some  great  hour — the  sunrise  of  the  soul. 
Goodness  unites  all  men.  It  hinders  no  other  man's  good- 
ness, for  it  is  not  selfish;  rests  on  nothing  private,  per- 
sonal to  you  or  me,  but  on  what  is  universal,  patent  to  the 
world,  it  is  Badness  that  separates ;  makes  man  afraid  of 
his  brother,  jealofis,  and  exclusive.  Badness  rests  on 
somewhat  private,  and  personal  to  you  and  me.  It  seeks 
its  own ;  only  its  own  welfare.  There  cannot  be  a  com- 
munity of  misers  and  cut-throats.  They  must  lay  aside 
their  miserly  and  murderous  principles  before  they  can 
live  together.  Birds  of  prey  never  go  in  flocks ;  they  are 
grasping,  each  takes  before  the  other.  It  is  a  social 
nature  that  unites  in  groups  the  harmless  sheep,  the  ox, 
the  horse.  It  is  not  this,  but  famine,  stem  necessity,  that 
crowds  hysdnas  and  wolves  together  into  bands,  when  they 
would  bring  down  some  beast  of  noble  mark.  Spiders 
cannot  work  together,  harmonious  as  silk-worms.  They 
bite  and  devour  one  another.* 

When  a  good  man  commences  his  career  of  Goodness, 
sceptics  will  doubt  and  bigots  will  oppose  him.  These 
men  have  no  faith  in  Gkx>dness,  onlv  in  cunning  or  in  force. 
But  the  great  heart  of  mankind  will  beat  with  him.  Even 
men  indebted  to  sin  will  forsake  their  old  lyrants,  and 
welcome  him  to  their  arms,  confessing  their  former  life  a 

*  It  is  mad  that  some  French  philosophers,  irreli^onsly  disregarding  this 
hint  of  nature,  shnt  up  a  gnat  quantity  of  spiders,  in  hopes  of  obtaimng  a 
material  finer  than  silk,  ana  in  quantities  propOTtionate  to  the  spider's  energy. 
But  the  spiders  quarrelled  more  than  they  spun,  and  in  a  few  days  there  was 
but  one  spider  left. 

70I-.  TL,—OrUieal  WritinffS,  1.  17 
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mistake  and  a  grieyons  curBe.  By-and-by  tlie  world  roOs 
round  to  his  side,  and  the  longer  it  stands  the  more  will 
his  ideas  prevail,  for  the  world  is  going  a  pilgrimage 
towards  the  Truth. 

The  secret  history  of  the  world  is  a  contest  betweeu 
ideas  of  Goodness  and  Badness.  We  sometimes  think  it 
is  all  over  with  Goodness;  but  it  gets  the  better  con- 
tinually. What  is  bad  dies  out,  perishing  slowly  in  the 
ages.  What  is  good  Uves  for  ever.  A  truth  is  never 
obsolete.  All  nature  is  really  leagued  against  selfishness ; 
for  God  is  the  author  of  natmre,  and  there  is  no  devil.  A 
selfish  nation  digs  its  own  grave ;  if  strong  it  dig^  it  all 
the  deeper,  and  the  more  secure.  That  is  the  lesson  which 
Home  teaches  the  world.  A  selfish  party  in  the  nation 
does  the  same  thing.  A  selfish  man  in  society  seems  to 
succeed,  but  his  success  is  ruin.  He  has  poisoned  his  own 
bread.  For  all  that  is  iU  got  he  must  pay  back  tenfold. 
Gk>d  is  not  mocked.  The  man  laughs  that  he  has  escaped 
a  duty.  Poor,  blind  man  I  a  curse  has  fallen  on  him ;  it 
cleaves  to  his  bones.  Justice  has  feet  like  wool,  so  noise- 
less you  hear  not  her  steps ;  but  her  hands  are  hands  of 
iron,  and  where  Gbd  lays  them  down  it  is  not  in  man  to 
lift  them  up. 

A  moral  man,  from  the  height  of  his  idea,  looks  down 
on  the  world  and  sees  the  cause,  process,  and  result  of  all 
this.  He  sees  that  the  bad  man  has  conjured  up  a  fiend 
to  stand  always  beside  him,  corrupting  his  dainties ;  while 
all  the  foes  that  attack  a  good  man  are,  by  the  magic  wand 
of  his  Goodness,  transformed  to  angels  which  encamp 
about  his  dweUing-place  to  guard  him  from  Sloth  and 
Pride.  For  all  gooa  actions,  sentiments,  and  thoughts,  a 
tenfold  recompense  is  paid  him  here.  We  all  know  tlie 
history  of  Cassar,  the  fortunes  of  Cromwell,  the  story  of 
Napoleon — ^men  that  towered  over  the  world  as  giants  of 
vast  intellectual  force,  of  comparatively  little  goodness ;  of 
little  power  of  heart.  What  £f  one  haid  the  head  of  Napo- 
leon and  the  heart  of  Fenelon ;  if  such  an  one  should  rise 
amongst  us,  should  be  a  senator  of  these  United  States^ 
their  president, — ^what  an  effect  would  it  have  on  us,  on 
the  nations  of  the  world,  on  millions  yet  unborn  !  What 
a  monument  would  he  build — ^that  should  last  perennially 
fair  when  the  Pyramids  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust ; 
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wliat  a  fbrrow  of  light  would  Ids  name  leave  behind  him 
in  the  world!  How  would  he  elevate  our  notions  of  a 
man — ^yes,  our  notions  of  God  I  To  be  ruled  by  such  an 
one  would  be  the  beginning  of  freedom.  What  advance 
should  we  make  in  the  qualities  of  a  man  I  Nature  would 
be  on  his  side,  and  Grod  none  the  less.  If  it  be  not  the 
meanest  ambition  to  rule  over  men's  minds  by  the  power 
of  thought, — ^but  a  great  excellency,  as  the  world  goes, — 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  desire  to  live  in  men's  hearts  by 
the  magic  of  Goodness ;  the  ambition  to  lead  all  men  to 
be  brotliers,  to  conform  with  God,  to  live  by  His  law,  and 
be  blessed  by  the  freedom  of  obedience,  and  so  be  one 
with  Him  ?  Why,  words  cannot  paint  the  excellence  of 
that  zeal  of  a  seraphic  soul. 

Goodness  is  the  service  of  God.  The  good  heart,  the 
good  life  are  the  best,  the  only  sacrifice  that  He  demands. 
When  men  saw  mainly  the  power  of  God,  trembling  thereat, 
they  made  sacrifice  of  things  dearest  to  them,  to  bribe 
their  God,  as  to  appease  a  cruel  king.  ^'  Gome  not  empty- 
handed  before  thy  God,''  said  the  priest.  Even  now,  many 
a  man  who  sees  also  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  bows  before 
Him  as  the  soul  of  thought,  will  sacrifice  reason,  conscience, 
and  good  sense,  as  Abraham  would  ofier  Isaac,  and  as 
Solomon  slew  ^eep  and  goats.  They  think  God  loves 
tears  and  hates  smiles;  so  they  pay  him  with  gloom, 
gloomy  Sundays  and  gloomy  weeks,  and  most  despairing 
and  melancholy  prayers.  How  many  think  religion  to 
consist  of  this.  Belief  is  the  sign  of  their  Christianity  and 
its  only  proof!  No  doubt  there  are,  practically  speaking, 
two  partl9  of  religion :  Piety  the  sentiment.  Morality  the 
expression,  a  revelation  of  that  sentiment,  as  the  world  is 
a  revelation  of  God.  Piety  is  the  in-ness  of  Morality,  as 
Morality  is  the  out-ness  of  Piety.  No  doubt  there  are  two 
parts  of  service  to  God,  namely.  Faith  and  Love  within  the 
man.  Works  and  Goodness  without  the  man.  If  faiths 
Love  be  in  the  man,  works  of  Goodness  must  needs  appear 
in  his  manifested  life.  If  not,  who  shall  assure  us  that 
Faith  and  Love  exist  within  ?  a  good  tree  is  known  by  its 
good  fruit.  It  is  of  more  importance  that  the  tree  be  good, 
than  it  be  called  by  a  good  name. 

Now  one  of  the  sacramental  sins  of  the  Christian  Churches 
has  been  to  lay  the  main  stress  on  expressions  of  Faith,  on 

17  • 
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DerotioD,  or  Belief.  If  they  laid  the  main  Btren  on  IM 
Piety  that  were  well,  for  it  would  be  making  tiis  tree  gooi 
when,  of  course,  its  froit  would  be  also  good.  Piety  is  Ion 
of  God  with  the  mind  and  heart ;  he  who  has  tins  mat 
confonn  to  God  in  his  self-government,  so  &r  as  lie  knon 
God's  will.  But  Piety  cannot  be  forced.  It  ehidM  fli 
eye.  It  will  not  be  commanded  nor  obey  the  Toioe  of  Hi 
charmer.  So  the  Churches  early  insisted  that  Belief  ul 
Devotion  were  the  main  things  of  ChristiBniW.  Tbej  toH 
men  what  to  believe — how  to  be  devont.  They  gave  jbM 
a  creed  for  their  bebef,  and  a  form  or  a  lite  for  Ihar  dt 
votion.  The  whole  thing  was  broaght  into  the  outer  oiMll 
— placed  under  the  eye  of  the  priest.  Behold  Chiutiiink 
made  easy;  the  Power  of  God  and  the  Wisdom  of  Qoi, 
and  God's  Goodness  too,  become  a  stnmbling-block  ad 
foolishness  to  the  ChiistiuiB  themselves !  None  was  u- 
counted  a  Christian  bnt  a  oonformiat  to  tiie  ways  of  nn 
He  only  was  a  Christian  who  believed  the  popular  cnal 
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they  become  not  stimulants  of  Goodness^  but  substitutes 
for  it.     The  man  rests  at  the  symbol  and  learns  no  more  I 

It  was  so  in  Judea  when  Christ  came  into  the  world. 
No  nation  of  old  time  surpassed  the  Jews  in  their  concern 
for  external  rites  of  devotion.  No  modem  nation  has 
equalled  them  in  this.  But  they  were  not  a  good  and 
moral  nation ;  they  were  not  then^  and  are  not  now.  They 
were  always  hated — ^not  without  some  reason.  Let  us  do 
them  justice  for  their  maryeUous  merits,  but  not  be  blind 
to  their  faults.  Christ  found  that  in  the  popular  faith 
Goodness  and  Beligion  were  quite  different  things.  Men 
thought  that  God  was  to  be  served  by  rites  and  beliefs. 
So  the  priests  had  taught,  making  Religion  consist  in 
what  was  useless  to  God  and  man ; — ^a  wretched  science 
with  the  few,  a  paltiy  ceremony  with  the  mass.  Not  so 
did  the  prophets  teach,  for  priests  and  prophets  are  never 
agreed.  Christ  fell  back  on  Goodness.  He  demanded 
this,  he  set  forth  its  greatness,  its  power,  in  his  words  and 
in  his  life.  He  encumbered  no  man  with  creeds,  nor 
rites.  He  said,  ''He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine.'^  He  summed  up  the  essen- 
tials of  Beligion  in  a  few  things,  a  right  heart,  and  a  right 
life,  in  Piety  and  Gk>odness.  He  knew  they  would  extend, 
and  that  swiftly,  to  many  things.  Moses  and  the  Law 
might  go  their  way ;  they  had  authority  to  bind  no  man. 
His  words  were  their  own  evidence  and  proof;  moral 
truth  is  its  own  witness.  He  had  authority.  Whence 
came  it  ?  From  the  scribes  and  the  priests  ?  They  hated 
him.  From  tradition,  Moses,  the  Old  Testament  ?  Quite 
as  Httle.  He  puts  them  behind  him.  He  had  authority 
because  he  conformed  to  God's  Law,  in  his  mind  and  in 
his  heart,  and  in  his  life.  So  God  spoke  through  him; 
inspiration  came,  and  though  his  fiiends  forsook  him,  and 
Church  and  State  rose  in  tumult,  clamorous  for  his  over- 
throw; though  the  world  turned  against  him,  and  he 
stood  alone,  ne  was  not  alone— better  than  friends,  and 
Church,  and  State,  and  world,  better  than  twelve  legions 
of  angels,  the  Father  was  with  him,  and  he  feU  not  1 

Even  publicans  and  harlots  welcomed  him.  They  did 
not  love  sin.  They  had  been  deluded  into  its  service; 
they  found  it  a  hard  master.  Joyfully  they  deserted  that 
hopeless  Armada,  to  sail  the  seas  with  God,  soon  as  one 
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came  who  pat  the  hearty  conscience^  reason^  on  Religion's 
side,  speaking  with  an  authority  they  felt  before  they  saw, 
showing  that  religion  was  real  ana  dear.  Humble  men 
saw  the  mystery  of  Godliness,  they  felt  the  power  of  Good- 
ness which  streamed  forth  from  their  brother's  heart  of 
fire.  They  started  to  found  a  Church  on  Goodness,  on 
absolute  Beligion,  Uttle  knowing  what  they  did.  Alas !  it 
was  a  poor  Church  which  men  founded  in  that  great  name, 
though  the  best  the  world  eyer  saw ;  it  was  little  com- 
pared with  the  ideas  of  Jesus ;  little  and  poor  compared 
with  the  excellence  of  Goodness  and  the  power  of  real 
Religion. 

Some  day  there  will  be  churches  built  in  which  it  shall 
be  taught  that  the  only  outward  service  Grod  asks  is 
Goodness,  and  Truth  the  only  creed ;  that  a  Divine  life — 
piety  in  the  heart,  morality  in  the  hand-is  the  only  real 
worship.  Men  will  use  symbols  or  not,  as  they  like; 
perhaps  will  still  cling  to  such  as  have  helped  us  hitherto ; 
perhaps  leave  them  aU  behind,  and  have  communion  with 
man  m  work,  and  word,  and  joyful  sympathy,  with  God 
through  the  elements  of  earth,  and  air,  and  water,  and  the 
sky ;  or  in  a  serener  hour,  without  these  elements,  come 
nearer  yet  to  Him.  But  in  that  day  will  men  forget 
Jesus — the  son  of  Joseph,  the  carpenter,  whom  the  priests 
slew,  as  a  madman  and  an  infidel,  but  whom  the  world 
has  worshipped  as  a  Qod  f  Will  his  thought,  his  senti- 
ments, his  influence  pass  away  f  no,  oh  I  no.  What  rests 
on  the  ideas  of  God,  lasts  with  those  ideas.  Power  shall 
vanish;  glory  shall  pass  awayj  England  and  America 
may  become  as  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Yes,  the  incessant 
hand  of  Time  may  smooth  down  the  ruggedness  of  the 
Alleghany  and  the  Andes,  but  so  long  as  man  is  man 
must  these  truths  of  Jesus  Uve ;  religion  be  the  love  of 
man,  the  love  of  God.  Men  will  not  name  Jesus,  God; 
they  may  not  call  him  master,  but  the  world's  teacher. 
They  will  love  him  as  their  great  brother,  who  taught  the 
truth,  and  lived  the  life  of  heaven  here ;  who  broke  the 
fetters  of  the  oppressed,  and  healed  the  bruises  of  the 
sick,  and  blessed  the  souls  of  all.  Then  will  Groodness 
appear  more  transcendent,  and  he  will  be  deemed  the  best 
Christian  who  is  most  like  Christ ;  most  excelling  in  Truth, 
Piety,  and  (xoodness.     They  will  not  be  the  preachers 
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irho  bind,  but  they  who  loose  mankind ;  who  are  fall  of 
truQi;  who  live  great  noble  lives,  and  walk  with  Groodness 
and  with  God.     Worship  will  be  fresh  and  natural  as  the 

lismg  Bon — beaatifol  like  that,  and  fiill  of  promise  too. 

Troth  for  ihe  creed;  Groodness  for  the  form;   Love  for 

die  baptism — shall  we  wait  for  that,  with  folded  arms  ? 

No,  brothers,  no.    Let  us  live  as  if  it  were  so  now.     Earth 

fliull  be  blessed  and  heaven  ours. 
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1.  GUy  Document,  No.  40. — Reports  of  the  Annual  Visiting 
Committees  of  the  Pvhlic  Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
1847.     Boston :  1847.     8vo,  pp.  124  and  92. 

2.  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  to- 
gether  with  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  8ecreta/ry 
of  the  Board.    Boston:  1848.     8vo,  pp.  136  and  ix. 

Education,  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  har- 
monious development  of  all  the  natural  powers  of  man, — of 
the  Body,  of  the  Mind,  Conscience,  Affections,  Will,  and 
Beligious  Sentiments.  The  general  means  to  that  end  are 
twofold — ^the  World  of  Matter  and  the  World  of  Men. 
Leaving  the  former  out  of  account,  the  latter  may  be  con- 
ndered  under  four  several  forms,  as  constituting  so  many 
ddncational  forces,  which  influence  the  development  of  the 
risinggeneration  in  this  country.     There  is — 

I.  Tbe  Political  action  of  the  People,  represented  by 
die  State; 

n.  The  Material  action  of  the  People,  represented  by 
Business; 

ni.  The  Literary  and  Scientific  action  of  the  People, 
ropresented  by  the  Press ; 

IV.  The  Ecclesiastical  action  of  the  People,  represented 
by  the  Churches. 
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Now  these  four^  the  State^  Business,  the  Press,  and  the 
Chyrches,  are  the  Educational  Forces  which  most  powers 
fully  affect  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the 
people,  modifying  the  original  tendency  of  each  generation 
as  it  rises.  This  is  so  from  the  very  nature  of  man  and 
the  constitution  of  society. 

But  subordinate  to  these  general  educational  forces, 
there  are  likewise  Special  Institutions,  whose  design  is  to 
prepare  the  child,  and  put  hiin  in  communication  with 
these  general  influences.  The  more  completely  they  do 
that,  the  more  completely  are  they  commonly  thoueht  to 
do  their  work ;  and  for  this  purpose  schools  and  colleges 
have  mainly  been  established — ^to  put  the  youth  in  con- 
nection with  these  forces,  and  thus  enable  him  to  do  the 
duties  and  receive  the  instruction  which  the  State,  Busi- 
ness, the  Press,  and  the  Churches  may  demand  or  afford 
him.  He  who  has  learned  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  calcu- 
late, has  got  possession  of  the  three  most  important  edu- 
cational tools  or  helps ;  and  by  the  use  thereof  receives 
the  aid  of  these  great  general  educators.  He  who  leams, 
also,  a  foreign  lemguage,  letting  alone  other  advantages  of 
that  study,  may  thereby  receive  the  instruction  which  the 
State,  Business,  Press,  and  Churches  of  another  land  have 
likewise  to  offer  him. 

Were  these  great  and  general  educational  forces  of  a 
higher  or  a  lower  character  than  now  with  us,  their  in- 
fluence would  be  modified  accordingly.  It  is  the  duty  of 
a  wise  educator  to  appreciate  the  kind  and  degree  of  in- 
fluence which  these  mrces  actually  exert  on  the  young, 
and  act  with  or  against  it,  as  the  case  may  require.  The 
State,  by  its  actions,  may  teach  men  to  reverence  the 
eternal  Kight,  or  only  the  power  of  armies  and  commerce. 
The  Business  of  the  nation  may  teach  respect  for  honesty 
and  manly  usefulness,  or  only  the  omnipotence  of  the 
dollar.  The  Press  may  direct  men  to  honour  justice, 
truth,  and  manliness,  may  fill  them  with  noble  ideas  and 
sentiments,  or  teach  them  to  be  mean  and  Uttle,  taking 
Public  Opinion  as  their  standard.  The  Churches  may 
instruct  men  to  love  God  and  to  love  man,  as  the  supreme 
objects  of  ideal  or  practical  affection,  or  they  may  teach 
men  to  comply  with  public  sins,  to  believe  a  ue,  and  for  a 
pretence  make  long  prayers,  hypocritically  affecting  a  be- 
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lief  in  all  maimer  of  absm^ties  and  contradictions.  It  is 
the  duty  of  sacli  as  direct  the  public  education  of  the  peo- 
ple to  understand  the  character  and  influence  of  all  these. 
It  will  be  hard  work  for  the  teacher  to  make  his  pupil 
ascend^  though  by  his  proper  motion,  while  these  forces 
are  contending  to  drive  mm  down.  But  when  these  forces 
act  in  the  right  direction,  it  is  difficult  for  the  youth  to  go 
wrong.  However,  it  is  not  our  task  at  present  to  criticise 
these  educational  forces,  and  inquire  what  they  actually 
teach  in  America  at  this  day, — what  good  they  promise, 
what  ill  they  threaten,  for  the  future ; — ^we  wish  rather  to 
look  at  the  subordinate  institutions  for  the  public  educa- 
tion of  tbe  people,  whose  aim  is  to  fiimish  the  youth  of 
our  land  with  tne  rudiments  of  learning. 

After  a  nation  has  provided  for  the  common  material 
wants  of  protection,  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  the  like, 
the  most  important  work  is  to  educate  the  rising  gener- 
ation. To  do  this  is  not  merely  a  duty  which  the  father 
owes  to  his  own  child,  but  which  society,  in  virtue  of  its 
eminent  paternity,  owes  to  every  child  bom  in  its  bosom. 
The  right  of  the  State  to  control  alike  person  and  pro- 
perty, is  continually  set  forth,  till  it  often  comes  to  be  con- 
sidered as  superior  to  reason  and  conscience ;  but  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  watch  over  the  culture  of  its  children 
is  too  often  forgot.  But  this  duty  is  co-extensive  with  the 
right,  and  both  grow  out  of  the  relation  of  sovereignty 
which  the  State  holds  over  the  individuals  that  compose  it. 

It  has  always  been  acknowledged  that  society  owes 
something  to  each  person  subject  to  its  power.  In  the 
rudest  ages  of  social  ecistence  it  is  felt  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  protect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  lives  of  its 
citizens  from  the  violence  of  a  public  enemy  from  abroad, 
or  a  private. enemy  at  home.  Next  it  becomes  recognized 
as  a  natural  duty  to  protect  also  the  property  of  each  man, 
as  well  as  his  person  :  then  the  State  adbnits  its  obligation 
to  aid  all  its  citizens  or  subjects  in  their  religious  culture, 
and  so,  in  some  form  or  other,  provides  for  the  public 
worship  of  the  God  of  the  State.  There  is  no  government 
in  Europe  which  does  not  admit  all  these  obligations.  All 
have  established  armies,  jails,  and  churches,  with  their 
appropriate  furniture,  to  protect  the  persons  and  property 
of  their  subjects,  and  do  something  to  advance  their  re- 
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ligious  cultore.  At  a  period  of  social  progress  consider- 
ably more  advanced^  the  State  first  a^mts  it  is  a  public 
duty  of  the  sovereign  power  to  defend  a  man  from  waxit, 
and  save  him  from  starvation,  not  only  in  times  of  famine 
and  war,  bnt  in  the  ordinary  state  of  things.  At  a  period 
of  progress  still  more  recent,  it  is  also  recognized  as  a 
public  duty  to  look  after  the  education  of  all  tixe  childjnen 
of  the  State.  This  dnty  rests  on  the  same  foundation  witih 
the  others.  At  this  day  it  is  admitted  by  all  civilians,  tliat 
each  citizen  has  a  right  to  claim  of  his  State  protection  for 
nroperty  and  person;  food  enough,  likewise,  to  keep  him 
from  perishing— on  condition  that  he  does  what  he  can  to 
protect  himself.  In  New-England  and  most  of  the  en- 
lightened  States  of  the  world,  it  is  also  admitted  that  eaeH 
cmld  has  a  right,  likewise,  to  claim  of  the  State  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  education.  But  hoipr 
far  ought  the  State -to  cany  this  education,  which  is  to  l>e 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all  ?  The  answer  to  this  qae8-> 
tion  we  will  attempt  to  give  in  another  part  of  this  article, 
only  premising  here,  that  in  a  progressive  people  the  zero- 
point  of  education  is  continually  rising :  what  was  ozitce 
the  TOftiriTnTiTn  of  hope,  one  day  becomes  the  miTiimum  of 
sufferance. 

In  New-England  it  has  long  been  admitted  in  practice, 
though  not  proclaimed  in  our  political  theories,  that  tibe 
State  owes  each  child  in  it  a  ch^mce  to  obtain  the  average 
education,  so  far  as  schools  can  secure  that  attainmeikt. 
Our  scheme  of  public  education  of  the  people  is  one  of  tlie 
most  original  things  in  America.  In  literature  and  science 
America  has  hitherto  shown  littte  invention,  and  lias 
achieved  little  worth  mentioning.  In  business  the  nation 
is  eminently  creative,  and  in  politics  we  are  the  most 
original  of  nations,  both  in  respect  of  ideas  and  the  forms 
in  which  they  become  actual.  With  these  exceptions,  tlie 
New-England  scheme  of  public  education,  now  extended 
over  most  of  the  free  States,  is  the  most  original  things 
which  America  has  produced.  Take  New-England  as  ck 
whole,  with  the  States  which  have  descended  m>m  her — 
her  public  free  schools  are  the  noblest  monument  of  the 
character  of  the  people ;  of  their  industry,  their  foresight, 
their  vigorous  and  thnfby  manhood.  New-England  hae 
been  complimented  for  her  ships,  her  roads — of  earth  and 
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mi, — ^her  fiu^tories^  her  towns^  and  Her  shops;  she  has 
often  looked  with  pride  on  her  churches^  once  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  such  piety^  and  long  the  bulwark  of  civil 
freedom  in  the  new  world :  but  she  has  far  more  reason  to 
be  prond — if  aught  human  may  be  proud — of  her  common 
sdiools.  These  are  more  honourable  to  her  head  and 
lieart^  than  even  the  great  political  and  legal  institutions 
which  have  g^wn  around  them^  and  above  them^  ofben^ 
bat  always  out  of  the  same  soil. 

Democracy  is  the  government  of  all  the  citizens  for  the 
Bake  of  all  the  citizens^  and  by  means  of  them  all.  Of 
(xmrse^  it  is  only  possible  on  condition  that  it  is  itself  con- 
dacted  by  the  eternal  laws  of  Justice^  which  man  has  not 
made^  but  only  found  made ;  otherwise  it  will  not  be  for 
the  sake  of  all^  but  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  some.  Such 
a  democracy  is  of  course  only  an  ideal  as  yet.  But  the 
pevalent  sentiments  of  America^  especially  of  New-Eng- 
Wd  and  her  descendant  States^  are  democratic ;  her  ideas 
are  democratic ;  her  institutions,  in  the  main,  democratic, 
—all  progressively  tending  towards  that  ideal.  The  pub- 
lic schools  of  New-England  have  grown  out  of  these  de- 
mocratic sentiments  and  ideas, — their  growth  as  unavoid- 
able as  that  of  lichens  and  mosses  on  Monadnock. 

Democracy  is  the  ideal  of  America.  But  it  is  an  ideal 
which  can  never  be  realized  except  on  the  condition  that 
the  people,  the  whole  people,  are  well  educated,  in  the 
large  sense  of  that  word.  There  may  be  a  monarchy — 
deiq)otic  or  constitutional,  or  an  aristocracy,  without  any 
considerable  culture  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people ; 
but  a  democracy  under  such  circumstances  cannot  be.  A 
iiation  of  ignorant  savages  may  be  governed  :  it  is  only  a 
wise  people  that  can  govern  themselves.  The  very  poli- 
tical constitution  of  New-England,  therefore,  demands  a 
degree  of  culture  in  the  people  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
i&ost  advanced  nations  of  the  world.  Thus  in  America 
there  is  not  only  the  general  duty  of  society  to  educate  all 
itB  members,  but  also  the  special  duty  of  a  democratic 
government— which  thereby  is  fulfilling  the  most  impera- 
^e  conditions  of  its  existence. 

At  the  first  settlement  of  America,  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  infant  State,  struggling  for  existence,  to  spend 
Dmch  time  in  the  education  of  the  children  j  yet,  consider- 
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ing  all  things^  the  ideal  set  up  in  New-England^  in  the 
seventeenth  century^  was  exceedingly  high>  and  the 
achievement,  likewise,  greater  than  a  sanguine  man  would 
have  dared  predict.  At  this  day,  the  intelligence  of  the 
mass  is  much  enhanced,  and  the  wealth  thereof  is  pro- 
digiously increased.  The  zero-point  of  public  education 
has  also  risen. 

This  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim: — ^that  it  is  the  duty 
of  society  to  afford  every  child  bom  in  it  a  chance  of 
obtaining  the  best  education  which  the  genius  of  the  child 
is  capable  of  receiving,  and  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of 
society  are  capable  of  bestowing.  It  seems  to  us,  from 
the  very  nature  of  man  and  of  society,  thii*  each  child  has 
just  as  good  a  claim  for  this  as  for  protection  from  violence 
or  starvation.  Much,  doubtless,  will  be  possible  in  the 
way  of  education  a  hundred  years  hence,  not  thought  of 
now ;  but  now  much  is  possible  which  is  not  attempted- 
much  not  even  hoped  for.  When  the  opportunity  for 
obtaining  even  a  liberal  culture  is  afforded  to  all,  there 
is  danger  that  men  will  leave  the  laborious  callings  of  life, 
and  rush  to  what  are  called  the  educated  professions? 
Quite  the  contrary.  There  will  always  be  five  hundred 
good  carpenters  to  one  good  philosopher  or  poet.  There 
are  but  few  men  who  have  an  innate  preference  for  being 
lawyers,  ministers,  and  doctors,  rather  than  fanners,  shoe- 
makers, and  blacksmiths.  Many  are  now  in  the  professions 
solely  because  these  offered  a  chance  for  some  liberal  cul- 
ture which  the  trade  did  not  afford,  though  otherwise  far 
more  attractive.  When  education  is  *  thought  equally 
necessary  for  the  farmer  and  the  lawyer,  and  all  honest 
and  useM  callings  equally  honourable,  there  is  more  dan- 
ger  that  the  office  be  neglected  than  the  field;  we  may 
safely  count  on  more  com  and  less  litigation. 

The  process  of  education  at  this  day  consists  of  t^v^o 
distinct  things. 

I.  The  acquisition  of  certain  positive  knowledge,  namely, 
of  the  facts  of  science  and  the  facts  of  history, — ^includiiig^ 
also  the  ideas  of  science  and  history. 

II.  The  development  of  the  &culties  of  the  learner,  so 
that  he  may  also  effectually  possess  all  his  natural  poweiB, 
and  act  originally  for  himself.  At  present  the  common 
schools  do  a  little  of  both ;  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
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a  litde  more.  But  in  the  common  schoolfl^  taken  as  a 
iriiole^  so  fiu*  as  we  know — ^far  too  little  is  attempted  in 
the  waj  of  an  original  development  of  the  faculties  them- 
selves. Memory  and  imitation  are  the  chief  faculties 
which  are  cnltivated.  The  reason  of  this  is  too  plain  to 
need  showing. 

Now  the  foundation  of  the  public  education  of  the  peo- 
ple must  be  laid  in  the  common  schools.  Take  the  whole 
population  of  any  northern  State^  perhaps  not  more  than 
in  eighth  part  of  the  people  receive  any  instruction  from 
ttiy  private  school.  The  faults^  then^  of  the  common 
schools  will  show  themselves  in  the  character  of  the  people^ 
and  that  in  a  single  generation. 

The  common  schools^  therefore^  are  the  most  important 
institutions  of  New-England.  If  there  had  been  none  such 
for  two  hundred  years  past^  the  mass  of  men  would  have 
beoi  unable  to  read^  and  write,  and  calculate ;  those  at- 
tainments would  be  the  monopoly  of  a  few  men  of  superior 
wealth  or  superior  natural  ability.  As  the  natural  con- 
Beqaence,  agriculture  would  have  been  in  a  poor  state; 
commerce  in  a  poor  state ;  manufactures  a  hundred  years 
behind  their  present  condition.  There  would  not  be  the 
B^ns  of  life,  activity,  thrift,  of  continual  progress,  visible 
liu  over  the  New-England  States.  The  crowds  which  in 
Boston  now  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Lowell  Institute, 
tod  other  means  of  instructive  or  refined  amusement,  would 
seek  their  entertainment  in  a  buU-fight,  or  a  bear-baiting ; 
perhaps  in  a  man-fight  of  bruisers  in  a  ring,  or  a  soldier- 
baiting  on  the  cdmmon.  Public  lectures  would  be  as  rare 
in  Boston,  as  in  Montreal,  Halifax,  or  even  New  Orleans 
8nd  Naples.  The  government  would  not  be  a  democracy, 
getting  more  and  more  democratic,  but  a  despotism  in  the 
form  of  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy;  a  government  over 
dl,  but  by  a  few,  and  against  the  interest  of  the  many. 
The  few  and  the  strong  would  own  the  bodies  of  the 
weak  and  the  many  in  New-England,  as  well  as  in  South 
Carolina  and  Morocco.  There  would  not  be  a  hundred 
churches  in  Bosten,  filled  by  intelligent  men  of  more  than 
a  hundred  different  ways  of  thinking  on  religious  matters 
—each  claiming  freedom  of  conscience ;  but  three  or  four 
niagnificent  and  costly  temples,  in  which  the  ignorant  and 
8<palid  people,  i^pe  for  miracles,  ridden  by  Qieir  ruler«i, 
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and  worse  ridden  by  their  priests,  met  to  adore  some  relie 
of  a  saint — ^the  pocket-handkerchief  of  the  mother  of  God, 
and  the  nail  from  the  cross,  or  from  the  horse  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  did  not  ride,  a  hair  from  Saint  Joseph's  beard^  or 
perhaps  the  seamless  coat  of  Christ  I  The  city  would 
swarm  with  monks  dedicated  to  ignorance  and  filthinese, 
and  religiously  ftdfilling  at  least  that  part  of  their  tow^. 
There  would  be  slaves  in  New-England,  not  black  slaves 
alone,  but  white ;  freedom  would  be  in  few  hands ;  land 
in  few  hands;  education  in  few  hands;  power  in  fe^w 
hands;  comfort  and  virtue  in  few  hands.  New-England 
might  then  be  the  Heaven  of  the  rich  and  the  noble,  the 
Purgatory  of  the  wise  and  the  good,  but  the  Hell  of  the 
poor  and  the  weak. 

If  there  had  never  been  any  public  schools  for  girls  in 
New-England,  then  the  majority  of  women  would  have  Iiad 
the  monopoly  of  ignorance.  They  would  be  the  slaves  of 
the  men;  not  their  companions.  The  hardest  and  most 
revolting  work,  in  the  streets,  the  scows,  aud  the  draans, 
would  be  performed  by  the  hands  of  sisters,  wives,  mothers. 
Woman  would  be  the  victim  of  lust,  of  intemperance^  of 
every  crime — ^trod  down  into  the  dust,  but  poisoning  still 
the  oppressive  foot. 

' « On  the  other  hand,  if  the  public  schools  could  have  been 
better — could  have  been  as  good  and  well  attended  in  1748 
as  now,  New-England  would  have  gained,  perhaps,  at  the 
least,  fifty  years.  Where  would  have  been  the  intemper- 
ance, the  pauperism,  the  crime — ^which  now  prey  on  so- 
ciety ?  We  should  not  need  so  many  jails,  and  five  thou- 
sand magistrates  of  the  police  in  Massachusetts.  ^We 
should  not  have  a  nation  with  so  Uttle  shame  and  so  much 
to  be  ashamed  of;  a  press  so  corrupt  and  debasing.  Busi- 
ness would  be  marked  by  an  activity  wiser  and  yet  greater, 
and  by  its  purer  morals ;  the  Churches  would  be  far  other 
than  what  now  they  are ;  the  amount  of  intelligent  activity 
might  be  tenfold  what  it  is  now,  and  that  tenfold  activity 
would  show  itself  in  all  departments  of  human  concern — 
in  a  tenfold  morality,  comfort,  order,  and  welfare  in  general. 

There  are  several  causes  which  prevent  the  common 
schools  &om  doing  the  service  which  is  needed  of  them ; 
we  will  mention  only  the  two  chief.  All  the  children  from 
five  to  sixteen  do  not  attend  regularly.    From  a  fourth  to 
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atliird  part  are  always  absent.  Mr  ^lann  complains  of 
this  as  "an  enormous  loss."  "The  most  frugal  and  thrifty 
community  in  the  world  here  plays  the  spendthrift  and 
]Hrodigal/'  The  State  can  do  little  directly  to  repair  this 
enL  To  make  attendance  compulsory  would  be  incon- 
nstent  with  the  spirit  of  American  institutions^  and  per- 
lups  prodnctiye  of  little  good.  Teachers^  school  com- 
mittees, and  ihe  clergy,  can  doubtless  do  much  to  check 
tJUBeyil. 

The  next  cause  is  found  in  the  inferior  character  of  the 
teachera  employed.     Far  be  it  from  us  to  find  fault  with 
ttiese  persons; — ^there  is  no  class  in  the  community  for 
jihom  we  feel  a  more  profound  respect,  or  regard  with  a 
deeper  q^^pathy .     ''  Madam,"  said  Dr  Johnson  to  a  lady 
who  grombled  about  her  servants,  "  Madam,  you  cannot 
eifecst  all  the  celestial  virtues  for  three  shillings  a  week." 
Kninent  ability  does  not  naturally  flow  towards  the  mas- 
ter's desk  in  the  common  schools.     Take  two  thousand 
fire  hundred  of  the  men  of  Massachusetts  most  marked  for 
seneral  ability,  and  probably  not  ten  of  them  would  be 
wand  among  the  teachers  of  public  schools  in  that  State ; 
certainly  not  seeking  there  a  permanent  resting-place. 
%dTe  is  no  honour  connected  with  the  calling ;  the  pay 
is  miserably  little.     Massachusetts  rewards  her  teachers 
better,  we  think,  than  any  other  State ;  but  on  the  average, 
after  deducting  the   expense   of  board,   pays   the   male 
teacher  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  a  month,  and   the 
female  but  eight  dollars  and  seven  cents !     In  Vermont 
it  is  but   twelve   dollars   a   month  for  males,   and   four 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  for  females.     The  celestial 
virtaes  are  seldom  to  be  had  so  cheap.     Such  a  stipend  is 
not  likely  to  attract  men  of  superior  energy ;  they  will  flee 
from  a  calling  which  can  ofier  no  inducement  but  the  vow 
of  poverty.     Men  of  inferior  ability  have  hitherto  had  little 
encouragement  to  fit  themselves  for  the  duties  of  a  teacher. 
Indeed,  there  have  been  no  means  hitherto  placed  within 
their  reach.     There  have  long  been  establishments  for  the 
training  of  lawyers,  physicians,  clergrymcn,  and  soldiers, 
—imtil  lately  none  for  the  education  of  teachers.     There 
Me  even  now  few  good  works  treating  either  of  the  art  or 
tke  science  of  teaching.     There  is  no  college,  we  think,  in 
tke  United  States,  in  which  lectures  are  given  on  this  art 
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w  scieoce,  thon^  it  u  n 
tue  the  art,  and  to  tmdentand  it  belonn  to  Uie  veiT'  pn 
fescion  of  tbe  t«acher.  Tlie  nomwl  sdioolB  ban  alm^ 
done  something  to  remedy  this  eriL  Teadhen*  inntihrtin 
lectnres  by  accomplished  men,  the  prodnctkn  rfbotb  trnfr 
in^  of  the  art  and  science  of  teaching,  will  also  do  ffood. 

Bnt  all  this  will  not  reach  the  root  of  the  eriL  Mai^ 
may  always  be  found  to  ^  on  the  foHom  hope  of  Hmnft- 
ity,  but  no  State  ever  rehed  on  a  whole  anny  of  mazlTit— 
to  man  its  forts  and  its  fleets,  to  form  Ute  luk  and  file  of 
the  veiy  militia  I  A  mote  mundane  wgmnent  mnat  be  n- 
sorted  to  than  the  hope  of  eternal  rewardi  in  heam. 
Saperior  talent  will  always  be  attracted  towarda  wnU 
and  social  rank — ^in  no  conntiy  more  certainly  than  ii 
America.  A  Christian  minister  was  onoe  snre  of  a  ca» 
peteat  support  for  his  natmal  life ;  anre,  also,  of  a  hi^ 

Hocial  rank.     Then  men  of  masculine  ability  and  s 

culture  came  to  that  calling  and  did  it  honour,  i 
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Bud  between  four  and  sixteen  is  one  of  the  first  import- 
ance ;  on  which  the  destinies  of  the  nation  depend.     Com- 
num-sense  demands^  then,  a  class  of  men  with  superior 
powers,  with  a  generous  development  of  all  their  faculties, 
and  especially  masters  of  the  science  and  art  of  Education. 
Soon  as  the  people  are  satisfied  of  this,  they  can  have  such 
a  body  of  men  at  their  disposal.     Until  this  is  done,  the 
State  must  suffer.     It  is  easy  to  be  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  system  of  small  salaries 
for  schoolmasters  hitherto  pursued,  even  in  New-England, 
is  like  sacrificing  a  whole  cloak  of  velvet  to  save  the  end 
of  a  fiurthing  candle. 

Compare  the  attainments  of  a  child  of  fourteen,  trained 
in  one  of  the  common  schools,  say  of  Boston,  and  another 
of  equal  age  and  capacity  trained  under  the  care  of  the 
iDost  judicious  and  skilful  teachers  of  that  city,  and  what 
a  difference  ;  a  difierence  not  only  in  the  amount  of  posi- 
tiye  knowledge  acquired,  but  still  more  in  the  actual  de- 
velopment of  faculties.  The  one  is  ten  times  better 
edncated  than  the  other ;  the  difierence  arising  solely  from 
the  fisLct  that  one  has  had  the  discipline  of  a  superior  per- 
son, and  the  other  not.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  make  every 
pablic  school  in  the  land  better  than  the  best  private 
school  now  in  it ;  the  people  have  never  done  their  duty 
until  this  is  attained.  It  were  a  bad  thing  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  should  grow  up  with  little  knowledge, 
little  possession  of  their  faculties  :  but  it  is  worse  still  that 
the  children  of  the  poor  grow  up  in  this  state,  for  in  adult 
jeare  they  cannot  command  for  themselves  the  educational 
Tesources  so  easy  of  access  to  the  man  who  has  enough  of 
both  time  and  money,  which  commands  also  the  time  of 
other  men. 

The  services  of  women  cost  less  than  men ;  educational 
Aility,  also,  is  more  common  amongst  women,  and  there- 
fore it  is  easier  to  obtain  for  the  common  schools  eminent 
^cational  talent  in  the  female  teacher  than  in  the  male. 
The  community  is  wisely  availing  itself  of  this  advantage, 
snd  the  number  of  female  teachers  advances  more  rapidly 
than  the  males.  But  here,  too,  is  a  difficulty.  The  idea 
has  commonly  prevailed,  that  woman  was  inferior  to  man 
^not  deserving  of  superior  culture.     Her  business  was 

"To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer." 
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Her  education;  therefore,  need  not  go  beyond  the  ma^t 
mdimentS;  to  qualify  her  for  these  functions.     Like  father 
like  son — ^the  rude  boy  inheriting  this  traditional  notion  of 
woman,  reftises  to  submit  to  female  government  at  school, 
and  the  father  thinks  he  is  more  than  half  right.    Besides, 
woman  has  not  counted  herself  the  equivalent  of  man,  bat 
tamely  accepted  the  place  assigned  her ;  and  now,  too,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  women  of  competent  culture  to  assume  their 
natural  position,  and  educate  the  aspiring  youth  of  the 
land,  and  so  the  country  school  is  poorly  taught,  by  men 
of  little  natural  or  acquired  fitness  for  the  work,  and  taught, 
likewise,  but  few  months ;  while  the  same  money  would 
better  pay  the  services  of  a  competent  woman  for  the  whole 
year. 

But  the  common  schools  must  be  occupied  mainly  with 
the  rudiments  of  education.  Some  scholars  will  wish  to 
obtain  more  than  these  offer.  ^Fhe  number  of  such  is  con- 
tinually increasing.  To  meet  their  wants  there  is  needed 
a  class  of  high  schools,  to  take  boys  and  girls  where  the 
common  schools  leave  them,  and  advance  them  yet  further. 
The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  in 
large  towns ;  but  even  there  the  want  is  but  ill  supplied, 
and  in  the  small  towns  it  is  still  severely  felt.  If  several 
small  towns  would  unite  and  establish  such  a  high  school 
in  some  convenient  place,  the  evil  would  be  remedied  in 
part ;  at  any  rate  such  a  scheme  would  work  better  than 
anything  which  is  now  offered  to  the  public.  In  such  a 
school  ancient  and  modem  languages  might  be  taught; 
mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  ethics,  and  metaphysics. 
At  present,  for  their  higher  culture,  children  must  repair  to 
the  numerous  private  academies  which  testify  to  the  want  of 
such  public  institutions,  rather  than  supply  it.  The  money 
now  paid  to  the  private  academies  for  the  education  of  a 
few  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  establish  such  public 
schools  as  might  better  teach  all  the  hopeful  youth  who 
would  avail  themselves  thereof.  At  present,  these  private 
academies,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  do  their  work 
but  poorly,  as  we  think.  They  are  not  under  the  vigilant 
supervision  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  public,  and 
responsible  to  them ;  there  is  seldom  a  regular  and  sys- 
tematic course  of  studies  prescribed ;  still  more  rarely  a 
wise  and  vigorous  method  of  education  pursued,  by  which 
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Ehe  pupil's  mind  is  well  disciplined.     Much  of  the  quackery 

of  education,  we  fear,  takes  refuge  in  the  private  schools. 

Besides,  the  private  academies  are  often  so  sectarian  in 
ihrir  character  that  much  of  the  good  they  might  do  is  pre- 
vented, and  much  time  is  wasted  in  teaching  the  child 
wiat  he  will  slowly  and  painfully  unlearn  in  later  years,  or 
dfle  be  blighted  aU  his  life  by  a  barbarous  theology,  forced 
vifon.  him  when  he  was  too  feeble  to  resist  the  baneful  im- 
position. 

We  will  not  pretend  to  mention  all  the  details  which 
ought  to  be  considered  in  establishing  such  high  schools 
as  &re  hinted  at  above,  but  this,  at  least,  seems  possible — 
fop  two  or  three  small  towns  to  unite,  or,  if  it  were  need- 
fill,  aD  the  small  towns  in  a  county,  and  establish  such  an 
institution.  We  see  not  why  it  would  not  work  as  well  as 
the*  normal  schools,  which  already  have  done  so  much 
to  advance  the.  education  of  the  people.  Such  schools 
slioiild  provide  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  Originally 
the  public  schools  of  New-England  were  open  only  to  the 
boys.  The  Hebrew  notion  has  long  prevailed,  that  man 
was  created  for  his  own  sake,  woman  only  for  man's  sake, 
because  it  was  ''  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone." 
She  has  been  considered  as  inferior  to  man,  and,  therefore, 
not  entitled  to  any  considerable  culture.  ITiis  barbarous 
Botion  still  prevails ;  as  proof  of  which  we  need  only  look 
at  the  one  hundred  and  nine  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
and  ask  what  analogous  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
superior  education  of  young  women.  Boston  has  done 
niach  for  the  public  education  of  her  children,  and  thereby 
been  honourably  distinguished  above  the  other  cities  of 
the  western  or  the  eastern  world.  Her  Latin  and  English 
high  schools  would  be  an  ornament  and  honour  to  any 
^tj  in  the  world.  But,  even  in  Boston,  there  are  no  pub- 
hc  schools  for  girls  at  all  corresponding  to  those  excellent 
institutions  for  boys.     Why  not  ? 

Perhaps  nothing  would  give  so  direct  and  powerful  an 
impolse  to  popular  education  in  New-England,  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  schools  for  girls  in  Boston,  analogous 
^0  the  Latin  and  English  high  schools  for  boys.  Rich 
nien  can  give  their  daughters  a  superior  culture ;  some  of 
4em  will  do  it,  at  any  cost.     But  nine-tenths  of  the  girls 

!    nmst  depend  on  the  public  schools  alone.     There  ia  i\o 

i  18  * 
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reason  in  tlie  nature  of  things^  or  the  duty  of  the  State  to  its 
citizens^  why  superior  education  should  be  confined  to  the 
rougher  sex.  In  the  higher  seminaries  and  the  first  class  of 
the  grammar  schools^  few  boys  are  found  from  the  humblest 
ranks  of  the  people ; — their  services  are  so  valuable  tliat 
their  needy  parents  will  not  allow  the  boy  to  attend 
school.  Now^  to  the  man  of  small  means  the  daughter's 
time  is  not  worth  so  much  as  the  son's.  She^  therefore, 
could  attend  school  much  longer  were  there  any  superior 
school  for  her  to  attend.  Such^  too^  is  the  demand  for 
active  young  men^  and  the  general  hurry  of  the  times^  that 
young  men  rush  &om  the  schools  and  colleges  into  active 
life  long  before  they  are  prepared.  Young  women,  less 
needed  in  active  life — finding,  indeed,  few  callings  to  fill — 
could  remain  longer  at  school,  and  would  gain  a  superior 
culture.  In  such  schools  there  would  come  many  daugli- 
ters  out  of  the  humblest  portion  of  the  people,  and  get- 
ting  well  educated,  they  would  become  the  mothers  of  men 
of  no  humble  class ;  would  diffuse  an  ennobling  influence 
wherever  they  were,  and  elevate  that  class  which  is  now  a 
burthen  and  a  reproach  to  the  young  democracy. 

Further  still,  the  presence  of  a  body  of  highly-educated 
young  women  would  stimulate  the  other  sex  more  than 
any  amount  of  appeals  from  the  press  or  the  pulpit.  A  coarse 
and  ignorant  young  man — ^foppish  and  conceited,  his  head 
filled  with  nothing  better  than  the  newspapers  and  play- 
bills, who  abhors  thought  as  Nature  a  vacuum — ^he  hates 
nothing  so  much  as  to  be  found  inferior  to  the  women  he 
constantly  meets.  While  th^  majority  of  women  have  a 
very  inferior  culture,  their  heads  even  more  scantily  fur- 
nished than  the  young  men's;  while  they  cure  iUiterate, 
ignorant,  incapable  of  all  serious  thought,  even  of  attention 
enough  to  understand  a  common  lecture  and  report  it 
faithfully — ^it  is  no  wonder  that  men,  who  have  a  better 
culture,  though  still  coarse  and  ignorant,  conceited  and 
foppish,  should  think  women  their  inferior.  When  such  men 
meet  a  woman  of  really  superior  culture,  they  only  mock 
and  call  names,  looking  on  her  as  a  curiosity,  almost  as 
a  monster.  Were  there  many  such  women,  were  the  ma- 
jority of  women  of  such  a  character,  our  ignorant  young 
man,  finding  himself  in  a  minority,  would  become  season- 
ably ashamed,  would  give  over  calling  names,  and,  finding 
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that  Ms  boasted  superiority  of  nature  only  made  him 
ridiculous^  would  betake  himself  to  diligent  culture  of  his 
better  faculties^  and  would  end  by  becoming  something  of 
a  man. 

It  need  not  be  said  the  expense  of  such  establishments 
could  not  be  afforded^  for  all  experience  of  public  educa- 
tion shows  that  it  costs  less  to  educate  the  whole  at  pub- 
lic charge  than  to  educate  the  select  portions  who  now 
occupy  the  private  seminaries.  We  think  it  could  soon  be 
shown^  that  the  sums  now  paid  for  the  education  of  two  or 
three  hundred  young  women  at  private  schools  in  Boston, 
would  more  than  suffice  for  the  superior  education  of  the 
thousand  who  would  avail  themselves  of  such  an  education, 
were  it  possible.  Were  there  a  thousand  young  women 
furnished  with  the  best  culture  which  this  age  could  afford, 
scattered  about  in  society,  as  wives  and  mothers,  it  is  easy 
to  see  the  change  which  they  would  soon  effect  in  a  single 
generation.  Nay,  it*  is  not  easy  to  see  all  the  change 
tiiey  would  effect.  Their  influence  would  soon  appear  in 
the  churches,  in  the  newspapers,  the  theatres,  in  all  our 
literature, — ^yes,  in  the  State  itself, — and  produce  effects 
by  no  means  anticipated  now.  The  establishment  of  such 
an  institution  would  in  a  very  few  years  double  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  have  a  superior  education,  and  every 
such  woman  is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  a  blessing,  to 
society. 

To  crown  the  whole  system  of  public  education,  a  pub- 
lic college  would  seem  necessary,  founded  by  the  State, 
watched  over  by  the  State,  and  by  the  State  preserved 
from  all  sectarian  and  partisan  influence ;  a  college  with 
libraries  and  lectures  open  to  all  who  were  able  to  under- 
stand their  use.  Our  scheme  of  public  education  is  ex- 
ceedingly incomplete  until  this  also  is  established.  At 
present,  many  young  men  of  superior  talent  are  debarred 
from  a  generous  education  solely  by  their  inability  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  a  college  course.  They  suffer  for  lack  of 
culture,  and  society  suffers  for  lack  of  their  services.  In- 
ferior men,  but  bom  of  parents  thriftier  or  more  fortunate, 
obtain  the  culture  and  occupy  the  more  elevated  posts  of 
society,  which  can  only  he  filled  by  men  bom  with  superior 
grifts  not  less  than  well-bred. 

Everywhere  we  see  signs  that  a  free  public  college  is 
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needed  and  desired.  Amongst  them  are  the  rise  of  cheap 
colleges^  which  only  express  the  want  which  they  cannot 
satisfy ;  the  numerous  lyceums  and  courses  of  lectures ; 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association^  the  Association  of 
Mechanics^  apprentices^  and  the  like^  in  Boston.  It  would 
be  easy  for  any  one  of  the  free  States  to  estabUsh  such  a 
public  college  in  one  of  its  principal  cities^  offering  gratu- 
itous instruction  to  all  who  could  pass  such  an  examination 
as  would  show  they  were  capable  of  appreciating  the  in- 
struction offered.  We  will  not  go  into  the  detaub  of  such 
a  scheme^  wishing  only  to  invite  public  attention  to  the 
subject.  Such  mstitutions  would  soon  furnish  a  large 
body  of  men  with  a  superior  education^  and  &ee  us  from 
one  of  the  troubles  of  American  society — professional  men 
ignorant  of  their  profession ;  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers, 
whom  it  would  be  flattery  to  call  half-educated,  but  who 
are  yet  not  to  be  blamed,  having  all  the  culture  they  could 
get.  Still  more,  it  would  difi^e  a  liberal  education 
amongst  aU  classes  of  society,  and  the  advantages  of  that 
we  have  not  time  to  point  out.  It  is  no  mean  reproach  to 
us  that  the  Prussians,  the  Saxons,  and  the  French  have 
done  far  more  for  the  superior  education  of  the  people  than 
we  have  thought  proper  even  to  attempt.  Massachusetts 
has  taken  the  lead  in  many  important  movements  of  the 
nation.  We  wish  she  would  set  the  example  of  a  public 
college ;  for  surely,  no  State  is  so  competent,  for  various 
reasons,  to  make  the  experiment,  and  perhaps  none  so 
much  feels  the  need  of  it.  Every  man  oi  superior  educa- 
tion, so  far  as  that  goes,  is  a  blessing  to  society,  not  less 
than  an  ornament.  He  gives  dignity  and  honour  to  his 
calling,  not  it  to  him.  He  may  sit  on  the  bench  of  a  judge, 
or  on  the  bench  of  a  shoemaJ^er,  be  an  upholsterer^  or  a 
clergyman,  that  is  of  smaU  account ;  his  thought,  his  wis- 
dom, his  character,  do  their  work  in  society.  As  things 
now  go,  we  get  rich  faster  than  we  get  inteUigent,  and  as 
a  nation  deserve  the  reproach  of  being  material  and  vulgar. 
Aristotle  said  in  his  day,  the  mass  of  labouring  people  should 
not  be  ^^of  a  character  too  elevated.'^  A  democratic 
government  demands  for  all  the  best  education  which  it  is 
possible  for  all  to  receive ;  the  superior  education  of  as 
many  as  possible. 

In  all  the  large  towns  of  Massachusetts,  men  and  women 
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Have  associated  together^  established  lyceoins,  and  secured 
to  themselves  courses  of  lectures  every  winter.  This 
movement  shows  the  want  of  something  more  than  schools^ 
colleges,  and  churches  have  hitherto  afforded.  The  effect 
of  these  lyceums  with  their  lectures  is  excellent  in  many 
ways,  intellectual,  moral,  social.  But  as  yet  little  is  accom- 
plished by  them  in  comparison  with  what  may  easily  be 
done.  No  system  is  pursued  by  such  institutions ;  lectures 
come  pell-mell  after  one  another,  without  order.  There  is 
no  sufficient  body  of  men  weU  trained  for  the  business  of 
popular  lecturing.  Brilliant  and  showy  men  serve  for  an 
hour's  amusement,  but  fail  of  accomplishing  the  great 
work  which  waits  to  be  done.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
lyceums  of  several  towns  might  combine  together,  and 
have  regular  and  systematic  courses  of  lectures  delivered 
in  each  by  the  same  person.  In  this  manner  men  of  abili- 
ty and  suitable  education  might  easily  be  well  paid  for  the 
labour  of  preparing  valuable  lectures,  and  the  people  re- 
ceive the  advantage  of  instruction  from  the  best  minds  in 
the  land.  The  business  of  a  popular  lecturer  might  soon 
become  as  important  as  that  of  a  judge ;  his  social  rank  as 
high,  and  his  salary  still  more.  In  this  manner  some  of 
the  best  talent  of  the  State  might  be  applied  to  its  most 
appropriate  work — the  Education  of  the  People.  Lectures 
might  be  delivered  treating  of  the  Facts  of  Nature,  or 
Science  in  its  various  departments ;  the  Facts  of  Man,  his 
history,  literature,  laws,  and  the  like ; — ^lectures  on  Facts, 
and  lectures,  also,  on  Ideas. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  Boston,  one  of  her  sons  founded  an 
Institute  for  the  better  education  of  the  people  by  means 
of  lectures,  and  thereby  did  a  greater  service  to  thieit  town. 
as  we  think,  than  any  American  has  ever  done  to  his  native 
place.  Education,  in  its  large  sense,  is  the  greatest  charity 
which  can  be  bestowed  on  a  town  or  a  city.  We  refer  to 
the  Lowell  Institute.  Its  usefulness  is  now  only  begin- 
ning. There  the  services  of  some  of  the  most  able  men  of 
America  and  of  Europe  have  been  wisely  obtained  for  the 

Purpose  of  instructing  the  people.  The  experience  of  that 
nstitute  shows  that  superior  talent  and  culture  can  easily 
be  commanded  for  this  great  work  whenever  the  pecuniary 
means  are  provided.  A  combination  of  numerous  lyceums, 
though  individually  poor,  can  also  secure  the  services  of 
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men  of  superior  ability  for  their  purpose^  as  soon  as  ihej 
will.  The  apparatus  most  important  in  education  is  men, 
— able  men.  The  influence  of  lectures  like  those  of  Agas- 
siz  and  Walker  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  of  Emerson  at  the 
various  lyceums  and  elsewhere,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate. 
Not  only  do  those  men  give  positive  information,  but  they 
stimulate  all  their  ingenuous  hearers  to  desire  a  yet  nobler 
culture,  and  suggest  the  intellectual  and  other  methods  by 
which  it  may  be  won. 

In  New-England  there  is  no  public  or  even  social  amuse- 
ment— recognized  as  such.  The  old  and  barbarous  sport 
of  military  exhibitions  has  long  been  unpopular,  and  is  now 
ridiculous.  The  amusement  of  getting  drunk  is  rather  old- 
fashioned,  and  though  still  the  osJy  pastiAie  of  the 
wretched,  is  not  likely  to  revive  amongst  intelligent  or  even 
merely  respectable  men.  Politics  and  Theology  may  serve 
for  awhile  in  place  of  amusement — this  for  tibe  men,  that 
for  the  women ;  but  they  will  not  do  the  work.  This  ab- 
sence of  amusement,  and  the  somewhat  unsocial  character 
with  which  America  has  been  reproached,  render  it  the 
more  desirable  that  lyceums  and  public  lectures  should  be 
provided,  to  meet  numerous  wants,  and,  while  they  culti- 
vate the  mind,  cultivate,  also,  social  feelings  amongst  all. 

Public  libraries,  also,  will  powerfully  aid  this  work.  We 
think  there  is  not  a  public  library  in  any  large  town  in  the 
United  States, — a  library  to  which  all  persons  have  access. 
The  land  is  full  of  books ;  valuable  books,  even,  are  now 
becoming  more  and  more  common.  True,  the  ''yellow 
literature,''  the  literary  trash  that  is  hawked  about  at  the 
railways,  indicates  a  low  taste  in  the  manufacturers  and 
consumers  of  such  miserable  productions.  The  school- 
books  in  most  conmion  use,  we  regret  to  say,  are  poor  and 
low ;  such  as  relate  to  Science  often  poorly  constructed^ 
and  devoid  alike  of  scientific  principles  and  scientific 
method.  It  is  commonly  thought  that  an  ignorant  man 
may  write  for  the  ignorant  j  if  he  wishes  to  keep  them  so, 
he  had  better.  But  the  most  skilful  physicians  are  needed 
by  the  sickest  men.  StiU,  spite  of  the  increase  of  these 
ephemeral  works,  an<^  the  spread  of  that  yellow  fever  of 
literature,  the  taste  for  really  valuable  books  has  increased 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  want  of  public  libraries 
in  most  of  our  large  towns  is  beginning  to  be  felt.     The 
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MtabliBhinent  of  social  libraries^  whicli  are  not  so  often 
merely  domestic  as  heretofore^-— of  district  school  libraries, 
ttie  libraries  of  the  yarious  institutes^  associations,  athense- 
miLB,  lyoeoms,  and  the  like,  is  only  an  indication  of  the 
want,  not  adeqoate  provision  to  meet  it.     It  is  a  remark- 
ible  fact,  that  in  the  city  of  Paris  there  are  more  books 
thrown  open  to  the  public  eveiy  day,  than  are  contained  in 
dl  the  college  and  state  libraries  of  this  country,     lliere 
we  have  seen,  with  Bepublican  and  Christian  delight,  a 
professor  firom  the  Sorbonne  and  a  teamster  in  his  blouse 
of  bhe  cotton,  sitting  at  the  same  table,  diligently  study- 
ing works  which  neither  of  them,  perhaps,  could  afford  to 
own.    We  are  glad  to  learn,  while  writing  these  pages, 
tikat  attempts  are  serioasly  making  in  Boston  to  founa  such 
»  hbranr.     The  generosity  of  the  wealthy  men  of  that  city 
is  well  known,  and  seems  to  have  almost  no  hmit ;  but  wo 
think  their  wealth  has  seldom  been  directed  to  a  nobler 
object  than  this  work  of  educating  the  people. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  the  University  at 
Cambridge,  recently  established,  will  doubtless  afford 
Enable  aid  in  promoting  the  solid  education  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  want  has  long  been  felt  of  some  institution  which 
should  afford  a  culture  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
our  better  colleges,  not  less  severe  and  scientific,  but  more 
80,  if  possible,  only  less  monastic  and  mediaeval.  Wo  seo 
it  suggested  by  the  distinguished  President  of  Harvard 
University,  that  something  is  perhaps  to  be  done  "  with  a 
yiew  to  the  formation  of  accomplished  teachers  for  class- 
ical schools  and  colleges  ;'^  and  hope  that  some  provision 
niay  soon  be  made  there  or  elsewhere  for  instruction  in 
fte  science  of  education — ^what  the  Germans  call  Pada- 
gogik.  Apart  from  the  art  of  teaching  there  is  a  science 
of  education,  as  distinct  from  the  practical  business  of  in- 
struction as  geometry  is  from  the  art  of  surveying  land  or 
making  an  ahnanac.  This,  also,  is  a  liberal  science,  to  be 
cultivated  in  part  for  itself,  as  an  end,  and  therefore  should 
have  a  place  in  every  liberal  scheme  of  education,  as  well 
as  ethics  and  metaphysics ;  but  is  a  means,  also,  and  will 
prove  useful  in  practice,  as  most  men  come  at  length  to 
have  the  charge  of  forming  and  developing  the  characters 
of  others,  at  the  most  tender  ago,  committed  to  their  care. 
The  English  language  is   singularly   deficient   in  works 
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which  treat  of  this  subject^  though  the  Grennan  is  suffi- 
ciently rich,  at  least  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned.* 

We  come  now  to  speak,  though  briefly,  of  the  works 
named  at  the  head  of  our  article.  No.  1  contains  the 
reports  of  two  sub-committees  of  the  Boston  School 
Conmiittee.  The  first  is  the  Report  of  the  ''annual  ex- 
amination of  the  Grammar  department  of  the  Grammar 
and  Writing  Schools.''  The'  second,  of  the  "  annual  ex- 
amination  of  the  Writing  department  of  the  Grammar 
Schools.''  The  first  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  results  of 
the  examination  of  each  particular  school.  The  reading 
in  the  upper  divisions  of  the  first  class  is  pronounced  ad- 
mirable, as  that  class  is  under  the  direction  of  the  head 
masters.  But  the  three  lower  classes,  including  more 
than  four-fifths  of  all  the  children  in  the  schools,  are 
under  the  care  of  subordinate  teachers,  with  much  smaller 
salaries,  and  probably  with  inferior  qualifications.  The 
author,  Mr  G.  B.  Emerson,  thinks  a  considerable  majority 
of  all  the  children  never  reach  the  first  class,  and  &ere- 
fore  do  not  partake  directly  in  the  advantages  of  the  best 
instruction  provided  for  the  schools.  Some  children  have 
been  two  years  in  the  grammar  schools,  who  yet  have  not 
advanced  at  all  since  they  entered  them.  Something 
ought  to  be  done  to  remedy  this  injustice.  There  is  a 
considerable  deficiency  in  the  furniture  of  the  schools,  but 
in  special  there  is  a  great  want  of  libraries.  There  are 
not  two  thousand  volumes  in  all  the  grammar  schools  in 
the  city !  The  author  thinks  libraries  should  be  provided ; 
that  the  study  of  physiology  should  be  introduced  into  all 
the  schools  as  soon  as  possible,  and  recommends,  also, 
that  the  art  of  drawing  should  likewise  be  taught  in  all, 
and  geometry  in  the  schools  for  boys.  The  Report  also 
mentions  the  want  of  schools  for  ignorant  adults ;  a  want 
deeply  felt,  and  now  but  imperfectly  supplied  by  the 
benevolence  of  a  few  private  persons.  Many  ignorant 
foreigners  come,  yearly  amongst  us;  many,  also,  from 
"  woodsy  "  places  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  where 
there  are  no  schools  accessible — who  cannot  even  read* 
It  is  hard  to  leave  these  men  to  the  irregular  care  of  pri- 

«  See  Yon  Raumer,  Geaehiehte  der  TSdapogik,  ^.    2te  Ans^be.    Stutt- 
gart.   1843.    2  ?oIb.,  8to. 
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vate  benevolence,  wluch  already  finds  more  than  enough 
to  do ;  it  is  nnjnst  to  neglect  them,  leaving  them  in  their 
ignorance.  The  little  which  would  be  required  to  estab- 
lish such  schools  would  perhaps  be  a  gain  to  the  city  in 
the  end. 

The  Report  of  the  other  committee  is  a  literary  curi- 
osity. A  document  so  ill-written  we  have  seldom  seen, 
and  know  not  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  the  confusion 
of  thought  or  of  speech.  Speaking  of  the  Hawes  School, 
the  author  says,  ''The  teacher  has  had  no  Philosophical 
apparatus  to  illustrate  or  interest  the  pupils  in.''  In  the 
Winthrop  School,  he  says, ''  No  permitted  books  are  used.'' 
The  tenm  question  in  natural  philosophy  laid  before  the 

fapils  at  the  examination  was  as  follows :  ''  Is  the  North 
ble  of  the  earth  and  the  North  Magnetic  Pole  in  the 
same  part  of  the  earth's  surface  ?"     But  we  forbear  from 

S'ving  any  more  specimens  of  the  style  of  the  Report, 
le  committee  recommend,  as  it  seems  to  us  very  justly, 
that  plain  sewing  should  be  taught  in  all  the  girls'  schools. 
To  some  this  will  doubtless  seem  a  trifling  matter,  while 
in  reality  it  is  one  of  great  importance.  But  the  com- 
mittee also  recommend  that  algebra  and  geometry  should 
be  discontinued  in  the  writing  schools,  that ''  boys  should 
be  educated  only  by  men,"  and  that  medals  should  be 
distributed  to  the  most  excellent  scholars.  We  trust  the 
city  will  not  take  three  steps  backward  in  compliance  with 
these  suggestions. 

We  wish  the  Boston  Examining  Committee  had  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  general  superintendent  of  all 
the  schools  in  the  city,  to  loojc  after  teachers  and  pupils 
both.  The  School  Committees,  from  their  very  nature, 
can  at  best  do  their  work  but  imperfectly,  as  their  Reports 
show.  It  would  be  easy  for  eacn  town  with  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
who  should  make  it  his  whole  business  to  look  after  their 
welfare ;  and  we  think  that  in  a  few  years  most  beautiftd 
results  would  follow.  The  School  Committees  have  seldom 
much  time  to  devote  to  their  work ;  they  are  yet  more 
rarely  men  who  understand  the  science  or  the  art  of  edu- 
cation so  well  as  the  teachers  themselves.  The  result  is, 
that  the  teachers  become  substantially  irresponsible,  adopt 
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inferior  meihods  of  instraction^  or  attempt  to  teach  witll 
no  method  at  all ;  and  much  of  the  time  of  the  children 
and  the  money  of  the  people  is  thereby  wasted. 

No.  2  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information 
and  important  suggestions  offered  by  the  indefatigable 
Secretary  of  the  !Board  of  Education.  His  Report  will 
doubtless  be  extensively  circulated^  and  therefore  we  say 
but  little  of  its  contents.  The  most  important  part  is  the 
section  which  treats  of  "  the  power  of  common  schools  to 
redeem  the  State  from  social  vices  and  crimes."  He  thinks 
that  more  than  half  of  the  bodily  debility  and  disease^  of 
the  pains  and  expenditures  of  sickness^  of  all  cases  of  death 
before  the  age  of  seventy  years^  are  the  consequence  of 
sheer  ignorance^  and  therefore  can  easily  be  avoided.  He 
gives  the  testimony  of  eight  distinguished  fiiends  of  popu- 
Jar  education^  all  of  them  believing  in  the  natural  depravity 
of  the  human  hearty  to  show  that  the  common  schools 
may  be  made  to  ''  expel  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  the 
vices  and  crimes  under  which  society  now  mourns  and 
agonizes.^'  "  The  crowning  beauty  of  the  whole  is/'  he 
continues^  ''that  Christian  men  of  every  faith  may  cor- 
dially unite  in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  reform,  how- 
ever various  may  be  their  opinions  as  to  the  cause  which 
has  made  that  work  necessary;  just  as  all  good  citizens 
may  unite  in  extinguishing  a  conflagration,  though  there 
may  be  a  hundred  conflictmg  opinions  as  to  the  means  or 
the  men  that  kindled  it.'' 

He  thinks  the  most  generous  public  education  is  the  best 
economy  for  the  State.  *'  What  is  ingulfed  in  the  vortex 
of  crime,  in  each  generation,  would  bmld  a  palace  of  more 
than  Oriental  splendour  in  every  school  district  in  the  land; 
would  endow  it  with  a  library  beyond  the  ability  of  a  life- 
time to  read ;  would  supply  it  with  apparatus  and  labora- 
tories for  the  illustration  of  every  study,  and  the  exempU- 
fication  of  every  art,  and  munificently  requite  the  services 
of  a  teacher  worthy  to  preside  in  such  a  sanctuaiy  of  in- 
telligence and  virtue." 

He  contrasts  the  cost  of  war  and  its  preparations  with 
the  cost  of  education. 

''  Since  the  organization  of  the  Federal  government,  in 
1 789,  the  expense  of  our  military  and  naval  establishments 
and  equipments,  in  round  numbers,  is  700,000,000  dols. 
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Two  of  our  ships  of  tlie  line  have  cost  more  tlian  2^000^000 
dels.  The  value  of  the  arms  accumulated^  at  one  time^  at 
the  arsenal  in  Springfield^  in  this  State^  was  2^000^000 
dols.  The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  has  cost  more 
than  4^000^000  dols.  In  our  town  meetings^  and  in  our 
school  district  meetings^  wealthy  and  substantial  men  op- 
pose the  grant  of  15  dols.  for  a  school  Ubrary/and  of  30 
dols.  for  both  library  and  apparatus ;  while^  at  West  Pointy 
they  spend  50  dols.  in  a  single  lesson  at  target-firings  and 
the  government  keeps  a  hundred  horses^  and  grooms  and 
blacksmiths  to  take  care  of  them^  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  wp^arra^/uA  of  the  Academy.  The  pupils  at  our  nor- 
mal schools,  who  are  preparing  to  become  teachers^  must 
maintain  themselves ;  the  cadets  at  the  Academy  receive 
28  dols.  a  month,  during  their  entire  term,  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  being  educated  at  the  public  expense.  Adding 
bounties  and  pensions  to  wages  and  rations,  I  suppose  the 
cost  of  a  common  foot-soldier  in  the  army  cannot  be  less 
than  250  dols.  a  year.  The  average  cost  of  female  teachers 
for  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts,  last  year,  was  only 
13  dols.  60  cents  a  month,  inclusive  of  board ;  or,  at  a  rate 
which  would  give  163  dols.  20  cents  for  the  year ;  but  the 
average  length  of  the  schools  was  but  eight  months,  so 
that  the  cost  of  two  common  soldiers  is  nearly  that  of  jive 
female  teachers.  The  annual  salary  of  a  colonel  of  dragoons 
in  the  United  States  army  is  2206  dols. ;  of  a  brigadier- 
general,  2958  dols.  \  of  a  major-general,  4512  dols. ; 
that  of  a  captain  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  when  in  service, 
4500  Idols.  \  and  even  when  off  duty,  it  is  2500  dols.  1 ! 
There  are  but  seven  towns  in  Massachusetts  where  any 
teacher  of  a  pubUc  school  receives  so  high  a  salary  as 
1000  dols. ;  and,  in  four  of  these  to¥ms,  one  teacher  only 
receives  this  sum." 

He  might  have  added,  that  the  annual  cost  of  a  single 
regiment  of  dragoons  in  the  United  States  service  is 
700,000  dols.,  more  than  30,000  dols.  greater  than  the  an- 
nual cost  of  the  public  education  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts. There  are  now  in  service  three  such  regiments, 
costing  yearly  2,100,000  dols.  \  a  sum  greater  than  the  cost 
of  all  the  colleges  of  New-Bngland.  No  boy  can  waste 
his  cake  and  have  it  too. 

"  It  being  proved,  if  all  our  children  were  to  be  brought 
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under  the  benignant  influences  of  such  teachers  as  the 
State  can  supply,  from  the  age  of  four  years  to  that  of  six- 
teen, and  for  ten  months  in  each  year,  that  ninety-nine  in 
every  hundred  of  them  can  be  rescued  from  uncharitable- 
ness,  from  falsehood,  from  intemperance,  from  cupidity, 
licentiousness,  violence,  and  fraud,  and  reared  to  the 
performance  of  all  duties,  and  to  the  practice  of  all  the 
kindnesses  and  courtesies,  of  domestic  and  social  life, — 
made  promoters  of  the  common  weal  instead  of  subtracters 
from  it ;— this  being  proved,  I  respectfully  and  with  defer- 
ence submit  to  the  Board,  and  through  them  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  to  my  fellow-citizens  at  large,  that  every  man  is 
POOR,  m  an  ediLcatumal  sense,  who  cannot  both  spare  and 
equip  his  children  for  school,  for  the  entire  period  above  speci- 
fied ;  and  that  while  he  remains  thus  poor,  it  is  not  only 
the  dictate  of  generosity  and  Christianity,  but  it  is  the 
wisest  policy,  and  profoundest  statesmandup,  too,  to  sup- 
ply from  the  public  treasury — ^municipal  or  state,  or  botii, 
— ^whatever  means  may  be  wanted  to  make  certain  so  glo- 
rious an  end.  These  principles  and  this  practice,  the  divine 
doctrines  of  Christianity  have  always  pointed  at,  and  a  pro- 
gressive civilization  has  now  brought  us  into  proximity  to 
them.  How  is  it,  that  we  can  call  a  man  poor  because  his 
body  is  cold,  and  not  because  his  highest  sympathies  and 
affections  hav«  been  frozen  up  withm  him,  in  one  polar 
and  perpetual  winter,  from  his  birth.  Hunger  does  not 
stint  the  growth  of  the  body  half  so  much  as  ignorance 
dwarfs  the  capacities  of  the  mind.  No  wound  upon  the 
limbs,  or  gangrene  of  vital  organs,  is  a  thousandth  part  so 
terrible  as  those  maladies  of  the  soul  that  jeopard  its 
highest  happiness,  and  defeat  the  end  'for  which  it  was 
credited.'' 

We  should  not  perform  our  duty  did  we  omit  all  mention 
of  the  movements  recently  made  in  this  State  for  the  im- 
provement of  popular  education.  The  condition  of  our 
public  schools  in  1836  and  for  some  years  previous,  is  well 
known.  The  State  raised  annually  less  than 400,000  dols.  for 
educational  purposes.  There  were  no  public  seminaries 
for  teachers;  many  of  the  teachers  themselves  were  in- 
competent to  a  degree  almdst  exceeding  belief.  Little 
interest  was  felt  in  the  public  education  of  the  people, 
either  by  the  mass  of  men  or  the  classes  most  favoured 
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with  culture  and  with  wealth — ^the  natural  g^rdians  of 
society.  A  few  noble  men,  generously  feefing  for  the 
common  good  of  mankind,  formed  the  brilliant  exception 
to  the  general  and  melancholy  rule.  By  the  efforts  of  a 
few  men,  the  Board  of  Education  was  established  in  1837. 
At  that  time  Horace  Mann  was  President  of  the  Massa- 
chuBetts  senate,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  advancing  his 
political  career.  He  had  abundant  talents ;  good  men  of 
all  parties  gave  him  their  confidence.  He  was  also  a  law- 
yer, with  a  reputation  rapidly  increasing,  and  a  professional 
income  of  about  3,000  dols.  a  year.  Some  one  was  needed 
to  take  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  toil  for  the  common  good  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr  Mann  accepted  that  arduous  post.  He  gave 
np  his  chance  of  political  preferment — so  dazzling  to  the 
greedy  aspirant  for  noisy  fame ;  gave  up  his  profession, 
with  the  certainty  of  wesJth  which  it  offered.  He  became 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  fiducation,  with  a  pitiful  salary 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  the  chance  that  even 
that  would  be  reduced  one  half  by  a  vote  of  the  legislature 
in  a  year  or  two.  He  knew  he  must  toil  far  harder  than  ever 
before,  and  that,  too,  with  the  certainty  of  being  abused  by 
each  lazy  and  incompetent  schoolmaster  coveting  a  sleepy 
supervision  of  his  work ;  by  every  demagogue  who  could 
get  up  the  insane  cry  of  ''  expense,'^  and  talk  of  the  folly 
of  Massachusetts  paying  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  a  man 
to  look  aft^r  the  common  schools ;  yes,  by  every  sectarian 
bigot  firom  Provincetown  to  WilliMustown,  who  feared  no- 
thing so  much  as  education  wide  spread  amongst  the  people. 
Such  was  the  prospect.  Many  thought  him  a  fool  for 
taking  the  office,  and  some  said  so.  But  one  good  man, 
soaring  far  above  the  heads  of  his  contemporaries,  thanked 
him  for  his  heroism,  and  bade  him  Gbd  speed.  That  man 
long  since  ceased  to  be  mortal,  and  needs  no  praise  of 
ours.  A  single  guess  would  solve  the  mystery, — it  was  Dr 
Channing. 

The  ends  which  could  so  easily  have  been  foreseen  soon 
came  to  pass.  The  penny-wisdom  of  the  State  was  appealed 
to  by  the  pound-foolishness  thereof,  and  the  talk  was  of 
the  expense — ^the  great  cost  of  the  Board  of  Education ; 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  one  year  actually  paid  to  the 
Secretcuy  I    Truly,  the  commonwealth  was  in  danger.    The 
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demagogaeSj  also,  took  their  tum^  attacldiig  the  Board 
and  its  Secretary^  not  with  success^  but  not  without  effect. 
Sectarians  were  taie  to  their  ruthless  crafty  and  raised  the 
old  cry  of  "  Infidelity,"  and  "  Church  in  danger,"  till  the 
land  rung  again.  But  if  the  ears  of  the  people  tingled  at 
that  cry,  we  think  other  ears,  also,  smarted  at  the  retort, 
and  its  echo  loud  and  long.  '^  Suspicions,  poHtical  and 
denonunational,  were  excited  and  widely  diffused  *"  '^  dark 
insinuations,  imputing  sinister  and  ulterior  designs,  were 
clandestinely  circulated,  and  they  worked  longer  and  more 
efficiently  for  working  beneath  the  surface."  Even  the 
schoobnasters,  or  a  part  of  them,  joined  also  in  the  battle, 
excited  we  know  not  whence  or  how,  and  fought  with 
fierceness  if  not  with  science  and  with  skill.  Even  now  mre 
fear  the  battle  is  not  over. 

The  normal  schools  got  established,  a  single  man  there- 
by doing  much  for  education,  that  greatest  charity ;  mach 
in  public,  though  as  green  a  growth  still  marks  the  unseen 
windings  of  that  same  stream  of  private  bounty  flowing 
towards  the  same  end. 

By  means  of  this  movement — ^by  the  Board  of  Education, 
by  the  normal  schools,  and  still  more,  as  we  think,  by  the 
able  efforts  of  the  Secretary,  matters  are  rapidly  getting 
mended ;  the  education  of  the  people  goes  forward  rapidly, 
and  yet  more  certainly.  Bigots  are  losing  their  influence  ; 
demagogues  their  power.  But  it  is  getting  light.  When 
the  day  dawns  wild  beasts  He  down  in  their  dens,  and  bats 
and  owls  are  not  seen  nor  heard.  If  we  were  asked  for 
the  man  who  in  the  last  ten  years  has  done  the  greatest 
service  to  his  State,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  name  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  will  doubtless 
blame  us  for  writing  of  him  who  hides  himself  behind  his 
work.  He  has  had  the  reward  always  given  to  such 
services^ — ^not  riches  and  not  rank,  not  honour, — ^but  a 
crown.  Not  a  crown  of  gold  or  of  laurel,  by  grateful  men 
pressed  upon  an  honoured  brow,  but  a  crown  of  thorns, 
put  there  by  quite  other  hands  and  for  purposes  somewhat 
unlike. 

We  cannot  forbear  saying  a  word  on  the  causes  which 
impede  the  pubUc  education  of  the  people  amongst  as. 
One  is  the  effect  of  habit.  It  has  never  been  the  habit  of 
any  State  to  demand  a  wide  culture  of  its  citizens,  or  to  use 
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the  public  wealth  for  the  public  education.      Said  the  ])re- 
sent  emperor  of  Austria,  a  few  years  ago,  to  the  assembled 
students  of  the  University  of  Vienna — "  Austria  wants  not 
so  mach  accomplished   students  as  obedient  subjects/' 
Tha  money  which  built  Versailles  and  the  Tuileries — ^what 
colleges  and  common  schools  might  it  not  have  founded ! 
YThBt  sums  are  squandered  by  England,  France,  Prussia, 
tke  United  States,  on  armies,  navies,  fortifications,  which 
would  easily  educate  those  nations  I    True,  a  cannon  speaks 
with  a  load  voice,  yet  a  schoolmaster  can  be  heard  the 
fbrthest.     The  hundred  million  dollars  already  spent,  it  is 
aaid^  in  the  Mexican  war,  would  found  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  free  colleges,  each  as  costly  as  Harvard  Uni- 
versiiiy, — ^library.  Professorships,  Scientific  School,  and  aU. 
Yet  nobody  thinks  it  very  strange  that  the  pubUc  book- 
money  and  school-fund  are  taken  to  buy  powder  and  ball ! 
E?6n  the  Churches,  which  certainly  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  general  education  of  the  human  race, 
tte  doing  little  directly  to  advance  the  intellectual  culture 
of  mankind.     They  have  favoured  that  by  Gt)d's  Provi- 
dence, not  their  own  design ; — unconscious  ministers  of  a 
good  they  knew  not.     At  this  day,  in  many  instances,  the 
dergy  actually  retard  the  education  of  the  people — count- 
ing reason  as  camai,  forbidding  thought,  mocking  at  sci- 
ence, ''  now  hawking  at  geology  and  schism,''  now  justi- 
ng ignorance,  pauperism,  slavery,  war— out  of  the  feible 
itself  taking  pains  to  establish  unity  of  belief  in  some 
miserable  tradition,  rather  than  that  independent  wisdom 
which  takes  old  things  if  good,  and  new  ones,  likewise,  if 
•lao  true.     We  wish  such  men  may  be  found  the  excep- 
^ons ; — ^yet  we  blame  not  the  Church  or  the  State,  doubt- 
^g  not  that  the  leaders  of  both  walk  by  such  hght  as  they 
have.    We  only  take  their  walking  as  the  index  of  their 
ligHt. 

It  has  not  been  the  habit  of  the  people  to  look  on  Church 
^d  State  as  two  keepers  of  a  dame's  school  for  mankind, 
^d  therefore  the  nation  has  not  held  them  to  that  work, 
jfet  it  is,  if  thoughtfiilly  looked  at,  their  highest  function, 
tope  Pius  IX.  and  Louis  PhiUppe  are  but  larger  school- 
^Jaasters.  The  people  themselves  think  little  of  education ; 
make  it  consist  of  a  very  few  things,  a  poor  use  of  these 
^^lifee  educational  tools ;  a  knowledge  of  their  callings  so  as 
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to  get  along  without  many  blunders — of  a  few  good  rules, 
but  not  in  a  generous  culture  pf  mind^  conscience^  affec- 
tion, and  the  reUgious  sentiments. 

In  every  community  there  is  a  class  called  educated. 
Their  knowledge  is  their  power;  "the  one-eyed  man  is 
lord  among  the  blind/'  But  the  educated  class  even  here 
hare  taken  far  too  little  pains  to  educate  the  multitude ; 
have  rather  laughed  at  the  toiling  mass,  as  incapable  of 
culture,  and  often  made  the  matter  worse  than  they  found 
it.  Certainly  they  are  not  doing  what  Christianity,  or 
even  patriotism,  demands  of  them.  With  the  exception  of 
that  small  but  ambidextrous  class,  hard-headed,  hard- 
bodied,  who  suppTort  themselves  at  school  and  college, 
every  man,  rich  or  poor,  who  gets  a  superior  education^  is 
a  charity-scholar  of  society,  for  others  earned  his  bread 
while  he  was  at  school.  He  owes,  therefore,  for  his  school- 
ing ;  the  least  he  can  do  in  payment  is  to  help  the  educa- 
tion of  all.  When  such  a  man  sneers  at  the  ignorance  of 
the  public,  calling  them  incapable  and  unwashed,  it  i«. 
minds  us  of  a  beggar  abusing  the  man  who  fed,  clad,  and 
gave  him  a  house.  The  staple  literature  of  the  nations 
has  seldom  been  written  in  the  interest  of  mankind — only 
of  a  class.  One  great  excellence  of  the  New  Testament  is, 
that  it  is  written  in  the  interest  of  the  human  race ;  that 
is  one  reason  why  it  is  the  book  of  the  people,  and  will 
long  continue  such;  one  reason  also  why,  in  Catholic 
countries,  it  has  been  withheld  from  them.  An  eloquent 
writer.  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  says,  "  Men  become  scholars 
that  they  may  become  benefactors."  '^  The  body  of  edu- 
cated men  should  stand  so  &r  above  the  level  of  society  as 
shall  give  them  scope  to  exert  their  greatest  attractive 
force.  If  privileged  at  all,  it  is  as  the  clouds  are  privileged 
to  rain  in  gracious  showers  that  they  have  gathered  up ; 
as  the  sun's  satellites  are,  to  reflect  light."       » 

Then  from  our  very  circumstances  there  is  an  excessive 
demand  for  practical  men.  It  is  not  merely  brain  that  is 
wanted,  but  brain  in  the  hand.  We  turn  all  things  to 
some  immediate  and  economic  use ;  would  put  Homer  to 
lead  the  singing  in  some  village  church ;  set  Raphael  to 
paint  the  faces  of  silly  women  and  sillier  men,  or,  that  faiU 
ing,  to  daub  sign-boards  and  make  arabesques  for  calicoes : 
Michael  Angelo  and  Da  Vinci  we  should  employ  on  a  rail* 
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Toad,  or  place  ihem  with  the  sappers  and  miners  in  the 
army,  and  put  Newton  at  the  hesMl  of  some  annuity  office. 
High  intellect,  accomplished  with  high  culture,  goes  to  the 
chnich,  the  forum,  or  the  bar,  and  finds  itself  above  the 
market.  Superior  ability,  therefore,  in  America,  finds  its 
most  fitting  sphere  in  common  business,  where  superior 
talent  provokes  no  jealousy  while  it  wins  its  gold. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  general  aim  in  education  is  not 
to  get  the  most  and  the  best,  but  the  least  one  can  get 
along  with.  It  is  counted  the  means,  not  the  end,  and  is 
taken  as  a  maid-servant,  as  help,  its  demands  granted 
with  a  grudge ;  not  taken  as  a  wife,  for  itself.  Education 
is  Talura,  as  it  helps  to  make  men  able  to  serve  as  tools  in 
the  great  workshop  of  society.  This  man  is  an  agricul- 
taral  implement ;  that  a  tool  of  the  court-house ;  another 
a  piece  of  ecclesiastical  furniture.  The  farmer  must  have 
a  little  culture  for  his  special  work  on  the  soil^  less  for  his 
general  work  as  a  man  ;  the  merchant  a  little  more,  special 
and  general;  the  lawyer^  minister,  and  doctor,  a  little 
more  yet.  But  even  in  the  learned  professions  it  is  rare 
to  find  men  of  large  general  culture  ;  the  special  absorbs 
the  general ;  the  whale  of  the  profession  swallows  down 
the  prophetic  man,  and  makes  away  with  him  for  ever. 
The  title  of  Doctor  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinity,  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  us  a  misnomer,  for  which  it  would  be 
J^ell  to  substitute  Mechanic  at  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divin- 
ity. Many  professional  men  seem  not  educated,  but  wont- 
ed to  their  profession,  as  the  mill-horse  to  his  narrow 
Wt,  and  have  scarcely  more  saliency  of  intellect  than  the 
»>ea8t.  How  many  lawyers  and  ministers  are  there  who 
^  only  parts  of  their  profession  !  You  look  for  a  man  in 
the  calling  of  the  attorney  or  minister,  and  find  only  a 
*wnb  of  the  law,  or  a  slip  of  divinity.  We  have  few  scho- 
■^  ripe  and  good ;  each  man  gets  a  taste  of  education, 
^ttie  a  moutlmil,  but  nobody  a  meal.  Such  being  the 
^^^,  then  how  much  less  can  we  expect  a  good  and  general 
^ucation  to  be  sought  after  and  won  by  the  labouring 
^^s  of  mankind,  i  et  one  fact  is  encouraging  and  pro- 
phetic: each  man,  as  a  general  rule,  is  better  educated 
than  his  father. 

The  reason  of  this  neglect  of  the  higher  education  in 
the  educated  class,  of  all  but  the  rudiments  in  the  hxmibleT 
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class,  lies  deep.  We  take  mean  views  of  life,  of  man  and 
)iis  possibility,  thinkino^  the  fatare  can  never  be  bettflr 
than  the  past.  We  thmlc  the  end  a  man  is  to  live  iff 
is  this :  wealth,  fame,  social  rank.  OeniuB,  wisdom, 
power  of  mind,  of  heart  and  sonl,  are  coonted  only  ■ 
means  to  each  an  end.  So  in  the  hot  haate  to  be  ricii, 
famous,  respectable,  many  let  manhood  slip  through  their 
fingers,  retaining  only  the  riches,  fame,  and  Tespectabilitr- 
Nerer  till  manlineBs  is  thought  the  end  of  man,  never  tul 
education  is  valued  for  itaeli,  can  we  have  a  wide,  ffeneiOQS 
culture,  even  among  the  wealthiest  class.  Not  till  then  in 
the  mass  of  men  shall  we  find  a  scheme  of  edncadim 
worthy  of  the  American  people  and  the  great  ideas  given 
them  to  unfold  in  life.  Bat  day  teaches  day,  and  expe- 
rience offers  wisdom  if  she  does  not  give  it. 
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The  Hebrew  nation  seems  never  to  have  had  a  genuine 
historical  spirit.  It  is  certain  they  have  left  us  no  pure 
historical  compositions  in  the  scanty  records  of  their 
national  literature.  Perhaps  none  of  their  historical  books 
preserved  in  the  Old  Testament  are  wholly  authentic  and 
free  from  fiction.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  it  was 
natural  that  mythology  should  t^e  the  place  subsequently 
occupied  by  philosophy,  and  that  events  should  be  referred 
directly  to  God  which  come  only  by  the  usual  mediation  of 
.  finite  causes.  An  intelligent  reader  would  be  surprised 
to  find  Mr  Bancroft  referring  the  war  against  King  Philip 
to  the  direct  counsel  of  God  miraculously  given  to  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  but  he  will  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised to  fimd  similar  events  referred  directly  to  the  coun- 
eels  of  God  miraculoosly  given  to  Moses,  or  to  Agamem- 
non, in  the  poetic  writings  of  an  earlier  day.  He  would  be 
surprised  at  the  absence  of  such  phenomena.  We  ahould 
be  astonished  if  we  did  not  find  a  mythology  among  the 
Hebrews  in  their  earlier  history,  as  well  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  Hindoos.  The  earliest  historical  works  of  the 
Greeks  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  poems,  tio\i  \nB- 
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tories^  and  are  of  coarse  mythological  and  not  philosophical. 
At  length  we  find  a  genuine  historical  literature  in  which 
the  attempt  is  seriously  made  to  relate  historical  facts  in 
their  natural  historical  order,  referring  human  events  to 
human  and  obvious  causes;  to  tell  a  round,  unvarnished 
tale.  But  such  a  genuine  historical  literature  is  scarcely 
found  in  the  Hebrew  records ;  all  are  more  or  less  tinged 
by  this  mythological  character.  The  books  which  treat  of 
the  earliest  periods  are,  as  it  is  natural,  most  strongly 
tinged  with  it. 

Let  any  impartial  man  undertake  to  study  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  nations  of  western  Asia  by  the  help  of  the 
Hebrew  literature  alone,  and  he  would  arrive  at  very  re- 
markable results  if  he  treated  his  documents  as  purely 
historical,  and  placed  impHcit  confidence  in  their  authority. 
Let  us  take  the  first  wonc-^Gbnesis.  We  shall  not  speak 
of  the  omissions,  nor  of  ordinary  mistakes,  which  are 
natural  and  unavoidable,  but  of  the  fact  that  an  attempt 
seems  studiously  made  to  blacken  the  characters  of  the 
numerous  nations  hostile  to  the  Hebrews,  by  pointing  out 
some  bend  sinister  on  their  escutcheon,  or  some  enormous 
fault  in  their  early  progenitors — ^thus  ascribing  to  them  an 
infamous  descent.  At  the  same  time  an  attempt  equally 
studious  seems  made  to  dignify  and  elevate  the  original 
stock  of  the  Hebrews,  referring  that  nation  to  ancestors 
the  most  celebrated  and  unimpeachable. 

Abraham  is  regarded  as  the  common  father  of  many 
nations  in  western  Asia  who  speak  substantially  the  same 
language,  and  have  many  customs  and  traditions  in  com- 
mon. The  curious  traditions  respecting  him  may  easily 
be  seen  in  D^Herbelot  and  elsewhere.  *  The  Book  of  Gene- 
sis traces  the  descent  of  the  Hebrews  directly  to  Abraham. 
He  is  descended  from  Shem,  the  oldest  son  of  Noah,  and 
is  but  the  tenth  removed  fix)m  that  patriarch,  deriving  his 
lineage  through  nine  generations  of  oldest  sons.  Abraham 
marries  a  wife,  Sarah,  of  the  same  stock,  she  being  his 
half-sister.  They  dwell  in  Ur,  the  land  of  the  Chasdim, 
or  Chaldees,  but  emigrate  thence  at  the  command  of  Je- 
hovah. Now,  the  patriarch  has  also  other  wives  of  an  in- 
ferior rank,  but  the  Hebrews  are  descended  from  Sarah, 
the  first  wife,  who  is  of  superior  rank,  and  also  of  the 
same  illustrious  birth  with  Abraham  himself. 
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That  is  not  all.     Isaac^  the  son  of  Abraham,  from  whom 
the  Hebrews  originate,  is  bom  nnder  pecnliar  circnm^ 
stances ;  in  the  old  age  of  his  mother,  bom,  too,  miraca- 
loasly,in  fulfilment  ofa  promise  made  directly  to  Abraham 
and  by  Jehovah  himself — a  promise  which  seemed  ridicn- 
lons  even  to  the  mother,  and  notwithstanding  the  dignity 
of  the  Being  who  made  the  promise.     Omer  promises 
likewise  are  made ;  his  posterity  are  to  possess  the  terri- 
tory of  ten  distinct  tribes  or  nations, — all  the  land  from 
the  Enphrates  to  Egjrpt.     When  the  miraculous  child  is 
bom,  God  commands  the  father  to  sacrifice  the  new-bom 
son,  but  the  offering  is  miraculously  prevented.     The  son 
grows  up  to  manhood;   a  wife  must  be  found  for  him. 
nxxt  she  must  not  be  a  woman  of  ordinary  descent,  coming 
from  Hie  nations  of  his  own  neighbourhood.     She  must 
come  from  the  classic  and  distant  land  whence  Abraham 
himself  had  emigrated ;   must  be  of  the  same  lineage  as 
her  husband.     So  Bebekah,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  and 
conspicuous  man,  is  found,  and  becomes  the  wife  of  Isaac. 
Jehovah  takes  a  special  care  of  the  son,  not  less  than  of 
the   sire.     Bebekah  bears  two   sons,   twins, — Esau    and 
Jacob.     One  of  these,  Jacob,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Hebrew 
race.     He  is  the  younger  of  the  two,  but  for  a  trifle  buys 
the  rights  of  the  first-bom  from  his  elder  brother,  and 
gains  in  consequence  a  blessing  from  his  father;  which  for 
ever  entails  upon  him  and  his  posterity  all  the  favours  that 
Jehovah  had  promised  to  bestow  upon  the  children  of 
Abraham.     Jacob  is  thus  represented  as  bom  of  most  illus- 
trious ancestiy,  having  a  lineage  spotless  and  august,  and 
is  heir  of  the  promises  formerly  made  by  Gk)d. 

When  he  also  grows  up  to  manhood,  a  wife  must  be 
sought  for  him,  but  not  among  the  women  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. To  keep  the  race  pure  and  unmixed,  he  must 
return  to  the  native  land  of  his  grandparents,  and  take  a 
partner  from  the  celebrated  family  which  had  already  given 
to  the  world  an  Abraham,  a  Samh,  and  a  Bebekah.  Je- 
hovah watches  over  Jacob  with  the  same  speciaUty  of 
affection  he  had  formerly  bestowed  on  Isaac  and  Abraham. 
He  visits  Jacob  by  night,  gives  counsel  by  day — ^instruct- 
ing him  in  the  art  of  over-reaching  his  wives'  father,  and 
cautioning  that  father  against  interfering.     To  Jacob  are 
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bom  twelve  Bons  and  two  daugliters.    The  family  are  tHe 
special  objects  of  Jehovah's  care. 

In  this  way  a  genealogy  is  made  out  which  no  ancient 
herald  would  find  fault  with.  The  Hebrews  are  the  no- 
blest of  the  noble^  descended  from  the  prime  nobility  of 
the  earth.  It  is  true^  the  character  of  Jacob  is  base  and 
treacherous^  when  measured  by  the  Christian  standard  of 
modem  times ;  but  in.  the  estimation  of  the  author  of  the 
narrative^  the  characteristio  vices  of  the  supplanter  were 
doubtless  virtues^  and  seem  to  be  related  as  if  in  them- 
selves deserving  praise.  Had  it  seemed  otherwise  to  him, 
he  probably  would  have  represented  Jehovah  as  interpos* 
ing  to  punish  Jacobs  or  to  prevent  the  birthright  fix)m  de* 
ecending  to  his  posterity. 

Now^  as  if  this  illustrious  descent  were  not  enough  to 
dignify  the  Hebrew  nation,  withal^  a  corresponding  and 
parallel  effort  is  made  to  cast  a  cloud  over  the  origin  of 
the  other  races  most  immediately  in  contact  with  them. 
Many  of  them,  it  is  said^  are  descended  from  Ham,  the 
second  son  of  Noah,  a  mythological  person  held  in  high 
veneration  by  many  of  the  Oriental  races.     But  it  is  said 
that  Ham  committed  an  infamous  offence  which  demanded 
the  severest  chastisement  on  the  part  of  his  father.     Ac- 
cordingly Noah  curses  Canaan,  the  youngest  son  of  Ham. 
The  Canaanites  were  the  special  objects  of  hatred  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  early  part  of  their  history.     The  latter 
conquered  and  gradually  "  absorbed  *'  the  territory  of  the 
former,  expelling   the   inhabitants  or  reducing  them    to 
bondage.     So  the   author  of  Genesis,  after  relating  the 
crime  of  Ham  twice  in  a  single  paragraph,  mentions   the 
fact  that  Canaan  is  the  son  of  Ham.     The  patriarch  curses 
Canaan  for  his  father^ s  fault,  and  the  curse  is  repeated 
three  times  in  a  single  paragraph. 

Thus,  according  to  the  ethnography  of  (Jenesis,  one 
third  of  the  human  race  are  disgraced  by  the  act  of  their 
great  progenitor,  Ham.  His  descendants  are  the  numer- 
ous nations  of  Caucasian  descent  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa — the  Ethiopians,  Philistines, 
and  the  Egyptians.  But  though  the  disgrace  must  be 
shared  equally  by  aU  the  children  of  Ham,  yet  the  curse 
falls   specially  upon  Canaan.     His  posterity — taking  the 
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names  from  the  common  version  of  the  Old  Testament- 
ire  the  Sidonians^  the  Hittites,  the  Jebusites,  the  Amor- 
ites,  Girgashites^  Hivites,  Arkites,  Smites,  Arvadites, 
Hamathites,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Syrians,  with  many 
others.  These  are  the  nations  with  whom  the  Hebrews 
are  80  often  at  war,  and  who  were  unworthy  to  furnish 
wives  for  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

In  language,  manners,  and  institutions,  some  of  the 
Arabian  tribes  were  more  closely  allied  to  the  Hebrews 
tiian  the  Canaanites,  as  it  appears.  This  fact  must  be  ac- 
cocmted  for  in  the  Hebrew  history  and  ethnology.  Ac- 
cordingly they  are  derived  from  Abraham.  But  they  also 
are  polluted  in  their  origin.  They  are  not  allowed  to  bo 
descended  from  Sarah,  the  honourable  and  well-bom  wife 
of  the  great  patriarch,  but  from  Hagar,  a  secondary  wife, 
or  concubine,  and  also  a  slave  in  Abraham^s  family,  whom 
Sarah  once  drove  out  of  doors  on  account  of  her  insubordin- 
ation. In  addition  to  this  reproach,  Hagar  is  herself  an 
Egyptian  woman,  and  therefore  disgraced  by  her  descent 
from  the  infamous  family  of  Ham.  However,  after  her  ex- 
pulsion from  Abraham^s  household  she  returns,  bears  a 
son  called  Ishmael,  and  remains  there  until  after  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  till  Ishmael  has  nearly  attained  the  age  of  man- 
hood, as  it  appears.  Then,  at  the  instigation  of  Sarah,  the 
slave-mother  is  turned  out  of  doors  and  her  son  with  her. 
God  himself  approving  of  the  expulsion,  Ishmael  must  not 
he  a  joint-heir  with  Isaac,  nor  inherit  the  land  or  the  pro- 
mises. Still,  as  he  also  is  Abraham's  son,  he  must  have  a 
Messing  and  become  a  nation ;  but  when  IshmaeFs  pos- 
terity are  enumerated,  pains  are  taken  to  add  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  female  slave  and  she  an  Egyptian,  a  daughter, 
therefore,  of  the  race  of  Ham. 

Other  kindred  nations  are  also  said  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  Abraham,  but  having  for  their  mother  only 
an  obscure  woman,  Keturah,  whom  the  author  of  the 
Chronicles  seeks  to  degrade  still  more,  calling  her  by  a 
bad  name,^-calumniating  Abraham  while  he  blackens  the 
origin  of  a  hostile  neighbour. 

The  .Edoraites,  or  Idumeans,  had  likewise  a  strong  na- 
tional resemblance  to  the  Hebrews  in  many  respects ;  they 
therefore  must  be  referred  to  the  same  original.  Accord- 
ingly they  are  descended  from  Esau,  the  twin-brother  of 
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Jacob.  But  Esau  had  sIlowti  liimself  unworthy  of  his 
privik'g^e  of  primogeniture,  and  had  BhamefoUy  sold  the 
promises  entailed  upon  the  first-bom.  Thus  the  ancestry 
of  the  Idumeans  is  disgraced  at  an  early  period  of  the 
family  history.  But  that  is  not  enough ;  Esaa  marries 
against  his  parents'  consent,  makes  a  ah^eAiI  meaaUiaMe, 
takinfT  two  wives,  both  of  them  Hittites,  descendants, 
therefore,  of  the  infamous  family  of  Ham,  and  still  more, 
of  Canaan,  the  most  infamous  of  that  family,  and  inheritor 
of  a  special  curso.  Fains  are  taken  to  enumerate  the  de- 
scendants of  this  unfortunate  marriage ;  but  we  need  not 
follow  the  children  of  Esau  further  than  to  show  that  tie 
Edomitcs  and  Amalekites,  powerful  enemies  of  the  He- 
brews, were  traced  back  to  that  original. 

Thero  remain  yet  two  other  nations  often  at  war  with 
the  Hebrews,  the  Ammonites  and  the  Moabites.  The  most 
intense  national  hatred  appears  to  have  existed  between 
them  and  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  which  continued  long 
after  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.     To  these  na- 
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cesBora.    It  IB  mythical,  fall  of  historical  inaccuracies  and 


Itie  Book  of  Jndgea  is  less  artificiiJly  constructed  than 
Denteronomy,  and  tree  from  the  pecoliarly  sacerdotal  spirit 
which  perrades  that  book ;  but  it  is  also  legendary,  myth- 
ological, and  by  no  means  a  historical  document  on  which 
»Dy  certain  reliance  can  be  placed.* 

The  Boohs  of  Samuel  and  Kings  have  a  more  authentic 
hbA  historical  character.  All  the  outUnes  of  t^e  period 
they  treat  of  are  sketched  by  the  hand  of  contemporary 
prose  writers.  State  records  seem  to  have  been  kept  from 
^  time  of  David  downwards.  The  originals  seem  often 
to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  authors  of  Samuel,  Kings, 
ud  even  Chronicles.  The  mythological  spirit  is  much 
diminished  in  its  intensity.  But  the  author  of  the  work 
umed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  treats  of  their  cha- 
nct«r,  and  we  will  presently  give  his  opinion  upon  the 
subject.  His  aim  is  to  write  a  poUtical  history  of  the  He- 
brews, but  he  treats  also  of  their  religious  affairs,  for 
"the  whole  valae  of  Hebrew  history  to  us  turns  upon  the 
Hebrew  religion."  To  this  end  he  uses  the  Hebrew  docu- 
ments with  the  same  critical  freedom  that  Niebuhr  and 
Dr  Arnold  show  in  their  treatment  of  the  Roman  docu- 
ments. He  does  not  scruple  to  point  out  the  inconsist- 
endes  between  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  nor  to 
nject  a  statement  which  is  absurd,  nor  to  set  down  a 
Gction  under  its  appropriate  name.  "As  we  have  to  deal 
with  human  fortunes,  guaranteed  to  ua  by  the  evidence  of 
docaments  which  bear  plentiful  marks  of  the  human  mind 
ind  hand,  we  cannot  dispense  with  a  free  and  full  criticism 
of  these.  And  in  criticizing,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
proceed  by  those  laws  of  thought  and  reasoning  which  in 
^  the  sciences  have  now  received  currency.  We  advance 
ftoD  the  known  towards  the  unknown.  Wo  assume  that 
honmn  nature  is  like  itself;  and  interpret  the  men  of  early 
■gee  by  onr  more  intimate  knowledge  of  contemporary  and 
recent  times,  yet  making  allowance  for  the  di^erence  of 
circumstances.  Much  more  do  we  believe  that  God  is  al- 
ways hke  Himself,  and  that  whatever  are  His  moral  attri- 
Wtegnow  and  His  consequent  judgment  of  human  conduct, 
mdi  were  they  then  and  at  all  times.  Nor  ought  we  to 
*  See  De  Wette,  abi  lupra,  pp.  160—171. 
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qoestioii  tbat  the  relations  between  the  drrine  end  die  hn- 
mail  mind  are  atill  sabstantially  the  same  as  erer,  until  ire 
find  this  obvious  presumption  atterly  to  &il  in  aooountuif  i 
for  the  facts  presented  to  our  examination.     We  ezplaoi  j 
all  the  phenomena  by  known  causes,  in  preference  to  a- 
venting  unknown  ones ;  and  when  one  anomaly  after  an* 
other  is  fonnd  gradually  to  be  cleared  np  by  patient  »• 
search,  and  a  world  of  reality  to  evolve  itself  before  tte 
mind,  fresh  con6rmation  is  added  to  the  grand  principlei 
of  modem  philosophy,  which  experience  proves  alcoie  to    , 
load  to  self-consistent,  harmonious  results. 

The  author  has  not  the  common  superstitiona  reverent*  i 
for  the  Bible,  and  does  not  take  the  Jewish  letter  to  itni* 
g\e  the  Christian  spirit  with.  He  shows  everywhere  ■ 
largo,  humane,  and  Christian  spirit.  He  is  aware  that  hi! 
way  of  treating  the  Hebrew  documents  is  not  usual  willt 
his  countrymen,  and  says, — 

"A  thoughtful  and  conscientioos  reader  will  prohablf 
meet  here  many  things  which  have  before  passed  acroa 
his  mind,  but  have  been  rejected  under  the  idea  that  if 
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io(  in  miBtrating  the  mind  to  a  Bystem  of  dogmatic  his- 
xiiy.  Those  who  call  Mt»  religion  are  (in  the  writer's  be- 
\ia]  as  much  in  the  dark  as  those  who  place  it  in  magical 
ncnments  and  outward  porificationa.  But  while  utterly 
lenotmcing  both  these  false  and  injurious  representations, 
he  desires  his  boob  to  carry  on  its  front  his  most  intense 
conviction,  that  pnre  and  undefiled  religion  is  the  noblest, 
the  most  blessed,  the  most  valuable  of  all  God's  countless 
^fts;  that  a  heturt  to  fear  and  lore  Him  is  a  possession 
sweeter  than  dignities  and  loftier  than  talents ;  and  that 
ilthough  the  outward  Form  of  truths  held  sacred  by  good 
men  is  destined  to  be  remodelled  by  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, yet  in  their  deeper  essence  there  is  a  Spirit  which 
will  live  more  energetically  with  the  development  of  all 
tiat  is  most  precious  and  glorious  in  man," — pp.  v — ^vii. 

This  book  must  be  regarded,  we  think,  as  the  most 
nlnable  contribution  ever  made  in  the  English  language 
to  our  means  of  understanding  that  portion  of  Hebrew 
Iiistoiy  and  the  biblical  books  which  relate  to  it.  Only 
two  writers  in  the  English  tongue,  Dr  Geddes  and  Dr  Pal- 
frey, so  far  as  we  know,  have  ever  treated  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  same  freedom  and 
wnrage.  Mr  Norton  has  made  a  highly  valuable  contri- 
bntion  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  as  he  starts 
with  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  "  Christianity  haa 
Bade  itself  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  religion, 
like  itself,  proceeded  immediately  from  God,"  his  critical 
ud  philosophical  progress  is  impeded  by  a  foregone  eon- 
tlniion.* 

The  work  before  us  is  sufficiently  learned,  but  a  little 
Bore  copious  reference  to  other  writers  would  enhance  its 
™ioe.  The  author  appears  to  be  familiar  with  the  works 
ofUie  best  German  wnters  who  have  treated  the  subject — 
even  the  most  recent.  In  writing  a  history  he  has  written 
*t  the  same  time  a  good  historical  commentary  on  tho 
ftjoks  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  sheds  light,  also,  on 
rootemporary  passages  in  the  prophetic  works.  He  agrees 
with  the  most  profound  of  modem  critics,  that  "the  five 
books  of  Moses"  were  written  long  after  the  time  of  David ; 
tbat  the  Hebrew  code  of  laws,  like  all  others,  was  formeil 
part  by  part  during  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  that 
»o/li4  GtiatitttHoi,  j«..  Vol.  II.,  Note  D,  p.  iWiiE.  ct  stq. 
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the  establishinent  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  is  of  later 
date  than  the  monarchy  itself.  He  thinks  the  Books  of 
Kings  were  compiled  dniing  the  Babylonian  ezile^  and 
those  of  Samuel  a  little  eartier. 

We  will  not  give  an  analysis  of  the  whole  woik,  but  only 
of  parts  which  appear  of  most  value.  The  political  aim  of 
the  Hebrew  institutions  was  to  constitute  a  people  of  small 
independent  land-owners;  the  most  remarkable  law  was 
that  which  forbade  the  sale  of  land  beyond  the  year  of  Ju* 
bilee.  This  was  the  Mosaic  law  of  entail,  which  aimed 
directly  to  keep  land  in  each  &mily,  and  therefore,  indi- 
rectly to  prevent  accumulation  of  large  masses  of  landed 
property.  The  practical  result  was,  that  no  permanent 
aristocracy  could  exist.  But  he  admits  that  the  law  of 
Jubilee  rested  on  usage  and  traditionary  feeling  rather 
than  on  any  statute  or  positive  enactment. 

He  thinks  that  Samuel  may  be  called  a  second  Moses ; 
that  the  lesults  of  his  ministry  were  greater  and  his  in- 
structions more  permanent  than  those  of  Moses  himself. 
But  we  see  not  how  this  can  be,  unless  he  assign  to  Samuel 
and  not  to  Moses  the  first  introduction  of  the  worship  of 
ONE  6oD  to  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  Hebrew  creed,  he 
thinks,  ^'was  not  monotheistic,  in  the  sense  of  denying 
the  existence  of  other  gods.  It  rather  degraded  them  into 
devils.''  Samuel  preached  i^ainst  idolatry  as  John  Huss 
and  John  Knox  in  Bohemia  and  Scotland  preached  against 
*'  Popish  idolatry  and  foreign  tyranny."  The  brief  dis- 
sertation on  the  Prophets  (pp.  31 — 87)  is  perhaps  the  best 
account  of  those  remarkable  men  in  the  language.  With 
all  their  excellences  they  were  not  &ee  from  various  tinges 
of  fanaticism;  they  often  worked  themselves  into  a  re- 
ligious frenzy.  In  the  administration  of  Samuel,  and 
during  the  reiens  of  the  early  kings,  there  were  two  great 

Jarties  in  the  land ;  one  favoured  the  exclusive  worship  of 
ehovah,  the  other  allowed  also  that  of  Baal  and  other 
deities.  A  sign  or  monument  of  each  of  their  tendencies 
may  be  noticed  in  the  proper  names  of  persons  and  places. 
Some  are  compounded  with  El,  some  with  Bacd,  others 
with  Jah  or  Je,  for  Jehovah,  In  the  family  of  Saul  there  is 
a  singular  mingling  of  these  names ;  but  after  his  time  the 
names  derived  from  Jehovah  predominate.  Samuel  and 
the  prophets  favoured  the  Jehovistic  party.     Saul's  policy 
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was  to  foster  the  worshippers  of  foreign  deities  as  a 
coanteTpoise  to  the  influence  of  the  prophets. 

A  parallel  to  the  barbarity  of  David's  treatment  of  the 
Philistines  is  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  North  American 
Indians  and  other  savage  tribes.  His  "  ecclesiastical  pro- 
ceedings were  not  modelled  according  to  the  Pentateuch.'^ 
His  pubUc  cruelties  and  his  private  sins  are  not  excused 
by  this  author^  but  looked  at  with  a  clear^  cool^  human 
eye.     He  says, — 

^'The  complicated  baseness  involved  in  his  murder  of 
Uriah  so  casts  his  honour  in  the  dust,  that  thenceforth  we 
rather  pity  and  excuse  than  admire  him.  All  the  brilliancy, 
alike  of  his  chivalry  and  of  his  piety,  is  sullied,  and  cold 
minds  suspect  his  religious  raptures  of  hypocrisy.  If  Na- 
than had  been  wise  and  bold  enough  to  slash  open  the 
monarch's  conscience,  before  the  wen  of  wickedness  had 
swelled  into  a  carbuncle,  most  happy  might  it  have  been ; 
but  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  was  so  very  hard  to  rebuke 
a  despotic  and  victorious  prince.  David  was  not  indeed 
an  Antoninus,  an  Alfred,  or  a  Saint  Louis;  yet  neither 
was  he  one  of  the  vulgar  herd  of  kings,  llie  polygamy 
in  which  he  indulged  so  injuriously  must  in  part  be  Md  to 
his  personal  weakness,  when  we  observe  how  restrained 
(in  comparison)  was  his  predecessor  Saul.  Nevertheless, 
as  a  man,  he  was  affectionate  and  generous,  sympathetic 
and  constitutionally  pious :  as  a  king,  his  patronage  of  re- 
ligious persons  was  highly  judicious,  and  his  whole  devo- 
tional character  of  permanent  importance  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  people  and  of  mankind;  as  a  warrior,  he 
taught  Israel  a  mutual  confidence  and  common  pride  in 
Jehovah  their  God;  and  first  elevated  his  countrymen 
into  a  ruling  and  leading  race,  whose  high  place  it  was  to 
legislate  for  and  teach  the  heathen  aroimd.  His  career 
may  serve  to  warn  all  who  are  wanting  in  depth  of  passion 
or  enlarged  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  those  on 
whose  conduct  sociefy  has  relaxed  its  wholesome  grasp 
are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  their  partial  outbreaks  of  evil, 
but  by  the  amount  of  positive  good  which  they  habitually 
exhibit.  Compared  with  the  ereat  statesmen  of  the  edu- 
cated nations  of  Europe,  David's  virtues  and  vices  appear 
alike  puerile ;  but  among  Asiatics  he  was  a  truly  great 
man ;  and  of  his  own  posterity,  though  several,  who  were 
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happily  subjected  to  greater  restraints,  were  tar  man  tw* 
sistent  in  goodneas,  tnere  is  none  who  more  attiBCta  otf 
interest  and  onr  love  than  the  heroic  and  ro^  PaahniiL'' 
—pp.  112,  113. 

Solomon  built  the  temple  from  mingled  motivM  </ 
policy,  ostentation,  and  piety.  The  splendoor  of  the  boili' 
ing,  the  gorgeDusneHs  of  the  ceremonies  performed  then 
three  times  a  year,  led  the  people  to  assemble  there  pai^ 
from  curiosity,  partly  for  busineas,  and  in  part  for  refagiott 
purposes.  Thus  a  custom  was  established  which  iiStpA 
consolidate  the  nation.  To  this  drcamBtance  the  aawf 
attributeB  a  good  deal  of  the  superiority  which  Jndah  Iti 
over  Israel  in  later  times.  In  Solomon's  time  "Ai 
strange  awe  of  the  dangerous  Ark  appears  to  have  en- 
porat«d.  .  ,  .  The  Ark  was  opened,  and  in  it  were  fcnnl 
neither  the  rod  of  Aaron  which  budded,  nor  the  golda 
pot  of  manna,  but  only  two  tables  of  stone."  Yet  it  ii 
not  certain  that  the  successive  high-priests  dared  exanaat 
them  and  compare  the  inscription  with  the  copy  in  then 
books. 


fore  the  Lord  JehoTah,  the  God  of  Israel. 
VH.  Tfaou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  sacriBce  with 

leaven. 
Tin.  The  sacrifice  of  the  feast  of  the  Passover  shall  not 
be  left  to  the  morning. 
K.  The  first  of  the  firstfruits  of  the  land  shalt  thou 

bring  into  the  house  of  Jehovah  thy  God. 
X.  ThoD  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk." 
Doring  the  latter  part  of  Solomon's  rei^,  through  the 
inSneBce  of  his  ser^lio,  the  party  opposed  to  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  came  again  into  favour,  and  Abijah,  a  popular 
prophet,  appealed  to  Jeroboam,  an  eminent  man,  for  re- 
drMS  of  the  wrongs  which  the  nation  was  sufiering.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  which  finally  separ- 
tied  the  kingdom.  But  the  pious  design  of  the  prophet 
WS8  by  no  means  accomplished.  Jeroboam  is  painted  in 
black  colours  by  the  Hebrew  writers,  and,  as  our  author 
Hunks,  mainly  becaaae  he  did  not  favour  the  Lovitical 
priesthood.  "The  grand  quarrel  was  a  ceremonial  one." 
But  the  prophets  made  no  real  opposition  until  the  reign 
ofAhab. 

The  author  relates  the  counter-revolution  which  took 
pUce  in  favour  of  the  monotheistic  party,  in  which  the 
descendants  of  Ahab  were  so  cruelly  slaughtered  by  Jehu, 
"a  tiger  of  a  man." 

"Such  is  the  train  of  atrocities  which  Elisha'a  message 
flitailed  on  both  the  Hebrew  kingdoms.  A  third  time 
Has  the  royal  house  of  Israel  extirpated,  and  now  likewise 
ibit  of  Judah.  That  Jewish  writora  can  gloat  over  such 
timereal  events,  so  deadly  to  their  own  people,  is  sufficient- 
lywonderfid.  That  men  called  Christians  can  read  them 
*ith  cahn  approbation,  ia  still  more  melancholy  ;  for  this 
is  the  training  of  mind  which  steeled  all  Europe  to  cruelty 
under  the  name  of  religion,  lliis  has  lit  up  hell-fires  in 
Christendom;  this  has  perpetrated  perfidious  massacres 
wiknown  to  Paganism ;  this  hna  bequeathed,  even  to  the 
preseat  age,  a  confusion  of  mind  which  too  often  leads 
dtOBe  who  are  naturally  mild  and  equitable,  to  inflict  hard- 
slip,  vexation,  degradation,  and  loss  on  the  professors  of 
*  rival  creed.      Until   men  learn  that  Jehovah  neither 
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does,  HOT  erer  did,  aouotiooi  ndi  enormitiM  u  E3id 
cominaaded  and  JcJin  executed,  they  will  never  have  i 
true  inaight  iato  the  heart  of  Him  wno  is  the  Ood  of  Ai 
Puran  as  well  as  of  the  Jew." — ^p.  210. 

The  account  of  Uie  derelopment  of  the  priesthood  il 
ingenious  and  valuable.  The  prieatltf  Bystem  was  cob- 
plete,  while  that  of  the  Leritea  was  in  its  inbocr;  tki 
sacerdotal  caste  included  the  professional  or  leamed  men. 
By  frequent  intermarriages  tn^  became  almost  an  hen- 
ditary  caste,  and  thus  me  idea  of  a  tribe  of  priests,  it- 
grew  up.  Then  the  rwnJa 
'  '      '  r  Sum, 


aoeadants  of  Levi, 

priests  became  exclusive.  Books  were  written  by 
or  under  their  influence;  &ct8  were  suppressed  or  d» 
torted  to  suit  their  purposes,  and  insertions  made.  Sou 
books  are  thus  strangely  tnarked  by  a  Levitical  q>int 
This  appears  eminently  in  Deuteronomy  and  in  the  Chm 
icles,  not  to  mention  other  books.  Sometimes  tlie  priesti 
furnished  an  important  check  to  the  fiuiaticism  of  the  pi» 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Jadah  and  3me 


phets. 
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vid  after  Tanqmshing  them  in  a  public  trial  of  miracles^ 
incitea  the  spectators  to  slay  them  all^  commits  a  semi- 
keioic  crime ;  bat  Elisha,  who  by  proxy  incites  a  captain 
ynSx  an  anny  at  his  back  to  kill  his  wounded  and  confiding 
Bister,  and  make  away  with  Ahab's  children  and  little 
Ruidduldrexi,  besides  being  barbarous,  is  cowardly  and 
oeceitfiiL  Elijah  appears  before  Ahab  face  to  face,  to 
threaten  him  bitterly  for  the  murder  of  Naboth;  but 
Biaha,  when  the  kine  is  angry  with  him,  and  seeks  his 
E&,  has  supernatural  mtimation  of  it,  and  gives  orders  to 
ihnt  the  door  in  the  messenger's  face,  while  others  arrest 
Imn  outside.  Elijah  predicts  a  drought  to  Ahab,  and 
again  predicts  rain,  in  simple  words;  but  Elisha,  when 
about  to  spell  warlike  successes  to  King  Jehoash,  makes 
them  depend  on  a  piece  of  luck.  He  bids  him  to  take  his 
•ROWS  and  shoot  upon  the  ground.  The  youth  (who 
byishes  appellations  of  honour  on  the  aged  prophet)  in- 
tends to  obey,  and  shoots  three  times.  But  Elisha  is 
enraged  that  he  has  not  shot  five  or  six  times,  because  (as 
he  now  reveals)  Jehovah  had  decreed  to  give  him  as  many 
victories  over  the  Syrians  as  the  times  he  should  shoot. 
Finally,  when  Elijah's  hour  of  removal  is  come,  he  is 
carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire ;  but  when  Elisha 
dies  and  is  buried  as  other  men,  his  bones  have  a  like  vir- 
tue to  those  of  a  dark-age  Saint : — they  raise  to  life  a 
strange  corpse,  which  by  accident  touches  them." — pp. 
281,282. 

Oar  author  thinks  the  Pentateuch  was  produced  about 
the  time  of  Josiah ;  that  is,  about  six  hundred  and  fifty 
\  years  before  Christ,  or  nearly  nine  hundred  after  Moses. 
The  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  he  regards  as  a 
[  growth  and  not  a  composition.  They  received  their  final 
f  shape  and  public  recognition  at  that  time.  We  will  not 
■  repeat  his  arguments,  which  have  been  often  given  before, 
t     hut  make  a  single  extract. 

"The  high  pretensions  made  for  the  Pentateuch  are 
proved  by  a  topic  which  cannot  be  plainly  stated  without 
[  ex^me  offence,  yet  which  it  would  bo  cowardice  on  that 
[  acconnt  to  suppress.  Its  prophecies  indicate  a  marked 
\  aocjuaintance  with  events  which  preceded  Josiah,  but  no- 
i  thing  at  all  clear  which  needs  to  be  referred  to  later  times, 
^e  book  is  familiar  with  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  their 
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distribution ;  with  the  qualitieB  which  characterized  Judah 
and  Ephraim,  Reuben  or  Zebulon.  It  knows  well  the 
extent  of  David  and  Solomon's  empire ;  the  conquest  of 
Edom  and  its  final  liberation ;  the  fortunes  of  the  Ishmael- 
ites^  and  the  desert  over  which  they  roved.  It  knows 
even  the  numerous  wives  of  Solomon^  his  wealthy  and  his 
importing  of  horses  from  Egypt.  It  foresees  the  horrible 
fact  of  a  woman  devouring  her  child  in  a  siege,  as  in  that 
of  Samaria  by  Benhadad ;  also  the  scattering  of  Israel  by 

Siracy  and  by  invasion  into  many  distant  limds.  It  pre- 
icts  not  only  the  vanishing  of  Amalek  from  among  the 
names  of  nations,  but  the  wide-spread  power  of  Assyria, 
which  shall  carry  the  Kenites  into  captivity.  Nay,  it  is 
acquainted  with  the  Cyprian  force  which  attacked  Esar- 
haddon  from  the  Cilician  coast,  and  perhaps  also  declares 
the  final  ruin  of  Assyria.  But  the  Chaldees  are  not  named 
as  a  conquering  nation ;  nor  had  they  yet  become  formid* 
able  to  Judea  when  the  book  at  length  came  out.  Elnow- 
ledge  thus  limited  to  the  era  which  preceded  its  public- 
ation, cannot  be  imputed  to  a  divine  prescience,  nor  yet 
to  accident.*' — ^p.  336. 

He  traces  in  the  prophets  the  growth  of  a  wide  and  ex- 
pansive spirit  which,  extending  beyond  the  Hebrews, 
embraces  the  whole  world.  He  finds  this  especially  in 
Isaiah,  and  yet  more  eminently  in  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  last  twenty-six  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  whom 
he  calls  the  younger  Isaiah. 

'^More  important  it  is  to  observe  the  softened  tone  towards 
the  Gentiles  here  pervading.  Indeed,  the  tenderness  and 
sweetness  of  this  prophet  is  far  more  uniformly  evangelical 
than  that  of  any  other.  His  very  rhythm  and  parallelisms 
generally  tell  of  the  more  recent  polish  and  smoothness. 
He  retains,  moreover,  all  the  spirituaUty  of  the  older  school : 
ceremonial  observances  are  in  no  respect  elevated  by  him. 
The  Sabbath  alone  is  named,  and  that  in  a  tone  the  very 
reverse  of  formalism,  although  indicating  the  same  high 
reverence  for  that  institution  which  Christians  in  general 
have  retained.  With  the  exception  of  the  fall  of  Babylon, 
which  was  the  immediate  means  of  release  to  his  people, 
he  does  not  concern  himself  with  Gentile  politics ;  but 
dilates  on  the  trials,  sorrows,  and  hopes  of  Zion,  and  the 
promises  of  divine  aid  to  her,  in  general  terms,  to  which 
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the  heart  of  spiritualized  man  in  aU  ages  and  countries  has 
responded."— pp.  366,  867. 

After  the  return  from  captivity  the  nation  was  changed. 
Those  who  returned  were  chiefly  persons  *^over  whose 
minds  sacerdotal  principles  had  a  commanding  influence." 
The  nation  became  enslaved  by  the  letter  of  their  old  law ; 
reverence  for  the  Levitical  priesthood  became  more  pro- 
found ;  the  exposition  of  the  law  became  the  most  import- 
ant profession. 

''It  is  not  intended  here  to  pursue  the  later  fortunes  of 
the  Jewish  nation.     We  have  seen  its  monarchy  rise  and 
fall.    In  its  progress,  the  prophetical  and  the  sacerdotal 
elements  were  developed  side  by  side ;  the  former  flour- 
ished in  its  native  soil  for  a  brief  period,  but  was  trans- 
planted over  all  the  world,  to  impart  a  lasting  glory  to 
Jewish  monotheism.     The  latter,  while  in  union  with  and 
subservient  to  the  free  spirit  of  prophecy,  had  struck  its 
roots  into  the  national  heart  and  grown  up  as  a  constitu- 
tional pillar  to  the  monarchy :   but  when"  unchecked  by 
prophet  or  by  king,  and  invested  with  the  supreme  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  control  of  the  restored  nation,  it  dwin- 
dled to  a  mere  scrubby  plant,  whose  fruit  was  dry  and 
thorny  learning,  or  apples  of  Sodom  which  are  as  ashes  in 
the  mouth.     Such  was  the  unexpansive  and  literal  ma- 
terialism of  the  later  Rabbi,  out  of  which  has  proceeded 
nearly  all  that  is  unamiable  in  the  Jewish  character :  but 
the  Roman  writers  who  saw  this  side  only  of  the  nation, 
little  knew  how  high  a  value  the  retrospect  of  the  world's 
history  would  set  on  the  agency  of  this  scattered  and  de- 
spised people.     For  if  Greece  was  bom  to  teach  art  and 
philosophy,  and  Rome  to  diffuse  the  processes  of  law  and 
government,  surely  Judea  has  been  the  weUspring  of  re- 
ligious wisdom  to  a  world  besotted  by  frivolous  or  impure 
fancies.     To  these  three  nations  it  has  been  given  to  cul- 
tivate and  develop 'principles  characteristic  of  themselves  : 
to  the  Greeks,  Beauty  and  Science ;  to  the  Romans,  Juris- 
prudence and  Municipal  Rule  ;  but  to  the  Jews,  the  Holi- 
ness of  God  and  His  sympathy  with  His  chosen  servants. 
That  this  was  the  true  calling  of  the  nation,  the  prophets 
were  inwardly  conscious  at  an  early  period.     They  dis- 
cerned that  Jerusalem  was  as  a  centre  of  bright  light  to  a 
dark  world ;  and  while  groaning  over  the  monstrous  fic- 
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(ions  which  imposed  on  tha  nations  nnder  &b  nsna  it 
religion,  they  annoonced  that  out  of  Zion  should  go  (br& 
the  Law  and  the  word  of  Jehoroh.  When  they  did  sot 
see,  yet  they  believed,  that  the  prond  and  despite 
heathen  should  at  length  gladly  learn  of  their  wisdom,  nd 
rejoice  to  honour  them." — pp.  369,  370. 

We  thank  the  anonymous  writer  for  his  Taloable  hook, 
and  would  gladly  see  it  reprinted  here,  hnt  as  its  pnblia- 
tion  would  not  favour  any  sect,  we  hare  no  reason  to  o- 
pGCt  to  Bee  it  in  an  American  form,  and  accordingly  htm 
been  thus  copious  in  our  extracts  from  its  pages.  A  few 
works  written  with  the  industry,  learning,  and  philo- 
fiophical  discernment  so  perceptible  in  this,  and  above  il 
marked  by  the  same  humane  spirit  of  religion,  would  io 
much  to  relieve  the  Christian  world  &om  tne  incabu  rf 
superstition  now  resting  on  its  bosom,  disturbing  JtB  deap 
with  ugly  dreams,  yet  at  the  same  time  forbidding  it  to 
awake.  So  long  as  Christianity  is  thonght  responuDle&f 
Judaism,  so  lone  will  tho  letter  of  the  Old  T 
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The  Pictorial  Book  of  Balladsy  Traditional  and  Bomantic : 
vUh  Introductory  Notid^ea,  Glossary,  and  Notes.  Edited 
hjj.  S.  MooBE^  Esq.,  &c.  London:  1847-48.  2  vols. 
8to^  pp.  tL  and  424,  vi.  and  428. 

Thb  origin  of  Ballads  and  Ballad-singers  we  shall  for  the 
present  leave  to  the  philosophical  antiquaries,  and  for  our- 
sekes  confess  that  we  know  not  whether  they  claim  their 
descent  from  Shem,  Ham,  or  Japhet.  Neither  will  we  un- 
dertake to  observe  the  nice  distinctions  that  have  been 
made  between  Ballads,  Romances,  and  Legends ;  and  the 
many  other  distinctions  which  have  not  yet  been  made, 
bat  might  easily  be  if  any  one  would  show  a  difference 
sofficient  to  afford  a  basis  for  such  a  distinction — or  even 
without  that  difference.  We  take  a  ballad  to  be  a  lyrical 
narration  of  some  human  event  real  or  pretended.  It  may 
be  a  ballad  of  love,  or  a  ballad  of  war  ;  it  may  set  forth  the 
feelings  of  the  author,  and  so  far  be  mainly  subjective  in 
its  character, — or  only  the  feelings  of  the  persons  de- 
scribed in  the  poem,  and  so  be  mainly  objective  in  its 
diaracter.  It  may  be  long  or  short,  good  or  bad,  old  or 
new.  To  us  in  either  case  it  may  be  a  ballad.  We  say  all 
this,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  from  what  follows  that  we 
aw  not  aware  of  the  distinctions  above  hinted  at,  and 
which  have  been  made  by  critics  and  criticasters,  who,  if 
not  very  wise,  were  at  least  very  nice.  On  the  contrarj". 
We  are  painfully  aware  of  such  distinctions,  and  respect- 
My  would  notice  such  differences, — but  at  present  we  bid 
&well  to  both,  and  address  us  to  the  ballads  themselves 
^iinderstanding  the  word  in  the  wide  sense  we  have 
given  to  it.  However,  let  us  narrow  the  signification  a 
fittle,  so  as  not  to  include  all  the  narrative  poetry  in  the 
world,  ecclesiastical  and  secular.     As  a  general  rule,  ^i\i^ 
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I^lad  u  Bunple  in  the  atrnctore  boA  of  the  plot  ■ 
lanfnia^,  wLich  has  but  a  slight  Aj^naal  mon 
and  in  this  particnlar,  as  well  aa  othen,  it  ia  d  ^ 
Rpecificallj  from  odea,  aonga,  and  yet  othar  kindi  ^0'"' 
poetry.  Xobody  donbta  that  the  poem  oaDed  C&my-CaM 
in  a  VnlUd,  and  we  give  the  same  name  to  those  bsaalM 
Ivrical  prodactiona  which  Mr  MiwTHilky  haa  wrought  K^^ 
the  Roman  materials.  Indeed,  he  found  the  iiialiiiiali  ■ 
LiiT  almost  in  the  form  of  ballads,  thon^  oeitaia^  nil 
in  form  and  moving  with  prosaic  foot. 

We  find  ballads,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  elnoat  eroj 
nation  which  has  attained  any  conaidenble  degne  ■ 
social  development.  They  differ  widely  m  fium,  and  Ml 
It'Ba  widely  in  spirit.  Taken  as  a  whole  th^  are  TshifTr'* 
indications  of  the  spirit  of  the  nations  amonset  whnn  tbf 
have  been  produced.  Some  ballads  hare  been  made  1^ 
regular  artists,  and  are  pieces  of  litenuy  seoIptiirB  ;  othn 
have  grown  up  amongst  the  people,  and  an  not  n  Bittt 
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Qie  natioiLal  literature.  The  ballads  of  the  Teutonic  race 
express  not  less  fully  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Danes, 
the  GermaiiB,  and  the  English.  Had  we  space,  we  would 
^adly  pause  awhile  over  the  popular  poetry — the  Volks- 
teder — of  the  continental  portion  of  the  race,  and  give 
lome  specimens  thereof,  from  Volker  Babbulus  in  the  tenth 
oentoiy  down  to  the  "  The  Song  of  the  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne "  in  the  seventeenth,  not  neglecting  the  artistic 
bJWs  of  Burger,  Uhland,  Schiller,  and  GoeSie. 

The  ballads  of  the  English  partake  of  the  characteristic 
bomehness  of  the  nation ;  of  their  manly  good  sense,  their 
inmanity  not  without  a  certain  admiration  of  rough 
tbength,  of  coarse  pastimes,  of  gross  eating  and  drinking. 
Here  appears  likewise  that  strong  tendency  to  individual 
freedom  which  marks  all  the  movements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people.  Their  ballads  delight  in  representing  the  man  of 
Datore  as  superior  to  the  man  of  circumstances.  All  dis- 
tinction of  rank  is  occasionally  broken  through,  sometimes 
b  the  most  absurd  and  impossible  manner.  This  charac- 
teristic appears  eminently  in  "  ITie  Blind  Beggar  of  Bed- 
nal  Green,"  in  "  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar-Maid," 
which  under  the  title  of  "  A  Song  of  a  Beggar  and  a  King  " 
was  old  in  Shakspeare's  time,  for  Moth,  iu  the  play,  says, 
"the  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad  some  three 
igea  ago."  Then  there  is  a  strong  moral  sense  running 
tnrongh  the  English  ballads,  as  indeed  it  appears  in  most 
■ongs  of  the  people  everywhere.  The  popular  minstrel 
loves  to  show  how  cunning  is  baffled  by  simple  wisdom. 
Mid  innocence  proves  too  strong  for  crime ;  thus  "  the  un- 
DBtural  father'  in  the  well-known  ballad,  falls  into  trouble, 
ud  is  delivered  by  the  son  whom  formerly  be  had  spumed. 
Poetical  justice  must  be  done  to  the  unworthy  guardian  of 
"the  Children  of  the  Wood  :" 

"And  now  the  heavy  wrath  of  God 
Upon  their  uncle  fell ; 
Yea,  fearftil  fiends  did  haunt  his  house. 
His  conscience  felt  an  hell : 
"His  bames  were  fired,  his  goods  consumed, 
His  landes  were  barren  made, 
His  cattle  dyed  within  the  field. 
And  nothing  with  him  stayed." 
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If  a  man  is  unjustly  treated  by  the  powerful,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  government,  the  bard  of  the  English  people 
loves  to  tell  how  the  innocent  was  rescued  by  force  or 
stealth.  The  Story  of  Robin  Hood  "  rescuing  the  squires 
three  "  is  of  this  character.  * 


(€ 


^'  Bold  Robin  Hood  ranging  the  forest  aU  round. 
The  forest  all  round  ranged  he ; 
0  then  did  he  meet  with  a  gay  ladye. 
She  came  weeping  along  the  highway. 

^  Why  weep  you,  why  weep  you  ?  *  bold  Robin  he  said." 

She  answers  that  she  weeps  for  her  three  sons,  for  "they 
are  all  condemned  to  die,'' — ^who,  it  seems,  have  not  com- 
mitted the  most  ordinary  offences. 

"  ^  What  have  they  done  then  V  said  jolly  Robin, 
^  Come  tell  me  most  speedily.' 
'  0  !  it  is  for  killing  the  king's  fallow  deer. 
That  they  are  all  condemned  to  die.' 

"  ^  Get  you  home,  get  you  home,'  said  jolly  Robin, 
'  Get  you  home  most  speedily. 
And  I  will  unto  fair  Nottingham  go. 
For  the  sake  of  the  'squires  all  three.' 

"  Then  bold  Robin  Hood  for  Nottingham  goes. 
For  Nottingham  town  goes  he, 
0  there  did  he  meet  with  a  poor  beggar-man. 
He  came  creeping  along  the  highway. 

'^  ^What  news,  what. news,  thou  old  beggar-man? 
What  news,  come  tell  unto  me.' 
'  0  there's  weeping  and  wailing  in  Nottingham  town, 
For  the  death  of  the  'squires  all  three.' 

''  This  beggar-man  had  a  coat  on  his  back, 
'Twas  neither  green,  yellow,  nor  red ; 
Bold  Robin  Hood  thought  'twas  no  disgrace 
To  be  in  the  beggar-man's  stead. 

"  '  Come,  pull  off  thy  coat,  thou  old  beggar-man. 
And  thou  shalt  put  on  mine ; 
And  forty  good  shillings  I'll  give  thee  to  boot. 
Besides  brandy,  good  beer,  ale,  and  wine.' 


lutefhl.  ^otvitfaetanding  th^  English  ballads  bo  commonly 
scorn  the  autlionty  of  circumstances,  they  yet  betray  the 
parelf  empirical  character  of  the  Enghsh  nation.  With 
die  ezceptioQ  of  these  overleapings  of  the  conventions  of 
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about  them,  and  were  thonght  scarce  worthy  of  being  sung. 
Would  a  man  be  merry,  he  might  indeed  sing,  for  thei*e 
was  a  scriptural  argument  for  his  singing ;  but  it  must  be 
— psalms.  New-England  psalmody  is  a  proverb  amongst 
nations.  We  speak  not  of  the  melodies,  so  long-drawn 
and  so  nasal,  but  of  the  substantial  words  which  endure 
while  the  volatile  melodies  have  lonsr  ag:o  been  hushed  into 
ezprBSBiye  silence.  We  give  a  vers!  fi^m  an  old  American 
version  of  "  the  Psahns  of  David,*'  assuring  our  readers 
that  it  is  no  invention  of  ours,  but  an  undoubted  original. 

''  The  race  is  not  to  them  that  do  the  swifbest  run. 
Nor  the  battell. 
To  the  peopel. 
That  carries  the  longest  gun.^ 

Of  psalm-singing  there  was  no  lack  in  New-England, 
fiat  that  was  not  quite  enough  even  for  the  Puritans.  The 
natural  heart  of  man  wanted  something  a  little  more  epic 
— some  narrative  of  heroic  events  in  a  form  slightly  poet- 
ical, with  a  tin^e  of  moral  feeling,  and  a  minute  specifica- 
tion of  time,  place,  person,  and  aU  particulars  thereto  be- 
longing. vThis  want  was  supplied — so  far  as  we  can  learn 
— ^by  the  public  prayers  so  abundantly  made  by  the  Pu- 
ritans. They  were  as  narrative  as  the  popular  ballads, 
about  as  long-winded,  equally  garrulous,  it  is  said;  only 
the  rhythmic  element  was  wanting ;  and  tiiat  was  supplied, 
we  suppose,  by  the  intonation  of  the  orator,  or  by  the 
repetition  of  particular  phrases — ^as  a  sort  of  refrain,  or 
"  burden.**  Few  men  esteem  the  founders  of  New-Eng- 
land more  than  we,  but  we  honour  them  for  what  they 
were,  not  for  what  they  were  not — ^not  so  much  for  their 
poetry  as  for  their  masculine  character  and  unshrinking 
faith  in  God. 

We  have  seen  many  of  the  early  American  ballads,  but 
few  of  any  merit.  New-England  ran  to  theology,  politics, 
and  practic^/l  life ;  not  to  lyric  poetry.  Even  war,  which 
forced  such  music  from  the  Greeks  and  the  Spaniards,  ex- 
torted but  little  song  from  the  stem  men  of  America, — 
and  that  little  poor.  Of  the  ballads  which  belong  to  the 
Revolutionary  period,  there  are  few  which  are  worth  pe- 
rusing. We  insert  a  portion  of  one,  which  seems  to  us 
the  best.    Its  date  is  obvious. 
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"  Wliile  I  relate  my  ebory,  Americans  give  ear ; 
Of  Britain's  fading  gloiy  you  preaentiy  shall  liear, 
I'll  give  you  a  true  relation,  attend  to  what  I  say, 
Concerning  the  taxation  of  North  America. 

"  The  cruel  lords  of  Britain,  who  glory  in  their  shame, 
The  project  they  have  lit  on  they  joyfully  proclaim; 
'Tia  what  they're  striving  after,  our  rights  to  take  away, 
And  rob  us  of  our  charter  in  North  America. 

"  There  are  two  mighty  speakers,  who  rule  in  Parliament, 
Who  always  have  been  seeking  some  mischief  to  invent, 
'Twas  North,  and  Bute,  his  father,  this  horrid  plan  did 

A  mighty  tax  to  gather  in  North  America. 

"  He  search'd  the  gloomy  regions  of  the  infernal  pit. 
To  find  among  those  legions  one  who  excell'd  in  wit, 
To  a^k  of  him  assistance,  or  tell  them  how  they  may 
Subdue  without  assistance  this  North  America. 
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Their  land  with  milk  and  honey  eontiuually  doth  lluw, 
Ihe  want  of  food  or  money  they  seldom  ever  know  : 
They  heap  up  golden  treasure,  they  have  no  debts  to  pay. 
They  spend  their  time  in  pleasure  in  North  America. 

'  On  tnrkeyB^  fowls,  and  fishes  most  frequently  they  dine. 
With  gold  and  silver  dishes  their  tables  always  shine. 
They  crown  their  feasts  with  butter,  they  eat  and  rise 

to  play. 
In  silks  their  ladies  flutter  in  North  America. 

'  With  gold  and  silver  laces,  they  do  themselves  adorn. 
The  rubies  deck  their  faces,  refulgent  as  the  mom  ! 
Wine  sparkles  in  their  glasses,  they  spend  each  happy 

day 
In  merriment  and  dances,  in  North  America. 

^Let  not  our  suit  affront  you,  when  we  address  your 
throne, 
0  king,  "ttiis  wealthy  country  and  subjects  are  your  own. 
And  you  their  rightful  sovereign,  they  truly  must  obey, 
Tou  have  a  right  to  govern  this  North  America. 

"  0  king,  you've  heard  the  sequel  of  what  we  now  sub- 
scribe ? 
Is  it  not  just  and  equal  to  tax  this  wealthy  tribe  ? 
The  question  being  asked,  his  majesty  did  say. 
My  subjects  shall  be  taxed  in  North  America. 

"  Invested  with  a  warrant,  my  publicans  shall  go, 
The  tenth  of  all  their  current  they  surely  shall  bestow. 
If  they  indulge  rebellion,  or  from  my  precepts  stray, 
I'll  send  my  war  battalion  to  North  America. 

"m  raUy  all  my  forces  by  water  and  by  land. 
My  light  dragoons  and  horses  shall  go  at  my  command, 
I'D  bum  both  town  and  city,  with  smoke  becloud  the  day, 
I'll  show  no  human  pity  for  North  America. 

"  &o  on,  my  hearty  soldiers,  you  need  not  fear  of  ill — 
There's  Hutchinson  and   Rogers,  their  functions  will 

fulfil— 
They  tell  such  ample  stories,  believe  them  sure  we  may, 

.  That  one  half  of  them  are  Tories  in  North  America. 
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"  My  gallant  ships  are  ready  to  hoist  you  o'er  the  flood, 
And  in  my  cause  be  steady^  which  is  supremely  good; 
Go  ravage,  steals  and  plunder,  and  you  shall  have  the 

prey; 

They  quickly  will  knock  under  in  North  America. 

'^  The  laws  I  have  enacted,  I  never  will  revoke. 
Although  they  are  neglected,  my  fury  to  provoke, 
I  will  forbear  to  flatter,  I'll  rule  with  mighty  sway ; 
ni  take  away  the  charter  from  North  America. 

"  O  George  !  you  are  distracted,  by  sad  experience  find 
The  laws  you  have  enacted  are  of  the  blackest  kind. 
FU  make  a  short  digression,  and  teU  you  by  the  way, 
We  fear  not  your  oppression  in  North  America. 

"  Our  fathers  were  distressed,  while  in  their  native  land ; 
By  tyrants  were  oppressed,  as  I  do  understand ; 
For  freedom  and  religion  they  were  resolved  to  stray. 
And  try  the  desert  regions  of  North  America. 

"  Heaven  was  their  protector  while  on  the  roaring  tide. 
Kind  fortune  their  director,  and  Providence  their  guide ; 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  about  the  first  of  May, 
This  voyage  was  undertaken  for  North  America. 

"  To  sail  they  were  commanded,  about  the  hour  of  noon, 
At  Plymouth  shore  they  landed,  the  twenty-first  of  June ; 
The  savages  were  nettled,  with  fear  they  fled  away, 
And  peaceably  they  settled  in  North  America. 

"  We  are  their  bold  descendants,  for  liberty  we'll  fight, 
The  claim  to  independence  we  challenge  as  our  right, 
'T  is  what  kind  Heaven  gave  us,  who  can  take  away  ? 
Kind  Heaven,  too,  will  save  us  in  North  America. 

''  We  never  will  knock  under,  0  George,  we  do  not  fear 
The  rattling  of  your  thunder,  nor  lightning  of  your  spear : 
Though  rebels  you  declare  us,  we're  strangers  to  dismay ; 
Therefore  you  can't  scare  us  in  North  America. 

"  To  what  you  have  commanded  we  never  will  consent ; 
Although  your  troops  are  landed  upon  the  continent ; 
We'll  take  our  swords  and  muskets,  and  march  in  bright 

array. 
And  drive  the  British  rustics  from  North  America. 
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''  We  We  a  bold  commander  who  fears  not  sword  nor  gon^ 
The  second  Alexander^  his  name  is  Washington^ 
His  men  are  all  collected^  and  ready  for  the  fray^ 
To  fight  they  are  directed  for  North  America/^ 

The '^ Whig  songs''  of  1840  are  still  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  their  authors^  no  donbt^  and  are  pretty  fair 
ssmples  of  what  America  has  produced  in  the  form  of 
poetiy  for  the  people^  and  were  besides  valuable  as  specific 
signs  of  that  period. 

The  work  of  Mr  Moore  named  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Article  is  intended  to  supply  the  want  of  a  book  containing 
aH  the  good,  or  at  least  idl  of  the  best,  ballads  in  the  lan- 
guage. Certainly  the  want  has  long  been  felt,  and  re- 
mains still  nnsupplied.  These  volumes  contain  some  pieces 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  such  a  collection, — as  it  seems  to 
iw,-such  as  the  "  Story  of  John  Gilpin,"  Kirk  White's 
"Gondoline,**  and  "The  Rime  of  the  Auncient  Waggon- 
ere."  Valuable  ballads  are  omitted  to  make  way  for  them. 
We  niiss,  and  who  would  have  thought  it,  "  the  grand  old 
ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence,"  the  "Friar  of  Orders  Grey," 
the  ballads  relating  to  "  sweet  William  "  and  "  fair  Mar- 
garet," and  even  those  about  King  Arthur.  "  Auld  Ro- 
bin Gray ''  is  likewise  omitted.  The  most  valuable  that 
he  has  inserted  which  are  not  in  the  hands  of  lovers  of 
ballad  lore,  are  "  The  Luck  of  Muncaster,"  "  Robin  Con- 
science," "  The  King  and  a  poore  Northeme  Man."  Tlie 
last — ^which  seems  to  be  the  original  of  a  popular  song, 
"  A  Farmer  there  was  in  the  west  countrie," — is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  one  Martin  Parker,  a  celebrated 
*nthor  of  ballads.     We  give  some  extracts  from  it. 

"  Come  hearken  to  me  all  around. 
And  I  will  tell  you  a  merry  tale 
Of  a  Northumberland  man  that  held  some  ground. 
Which  was  the  King's  land,  in  a  dale. 

''He  was  borne  and  bred  thereupon, 

And  his  father  had  dwelt  there  long  before. 
Who  kept  a  good  house  in  that  country. 
And  staved  the  wolfe  from  off  his  doore. 

**  Now  for  this  farm  the  good  old  man 
Just  twenty  shillings  a-year  did  pay. 
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At  lengtli  came  cmell  death  with  hu  datt, 
And  this  old  fermer  he  soone  did  slay  j 
"  Who  left  behind  him  an  anlde  wile  then, 
That  troubled  was  with  mickle  paine. 
And  with  her  crachea  she  walkt  aoout. 
For  ahe  was  likewise  blinde  and  lame. 
"  When  that  his  corpes  were  laid  in  the  grave, 
Hia  eldest  Sonne  possesse  did  the  &nae, 
At  the  same  rent  as  the  fether  before : 
Ho  took  great  punes  and  bought  no  harme. 
"  By  him  there  dwelt  a  Lawyer  teiae, 
That  with  hia  farme  was  not  content, 
But  over  the  poore  man  still  hanged  hia  nose. 
Because  he  did  gather  the  King's  rent. 
"  This  farme  layd  hj  the  Lawyer's  land. 
Which  thia  vild  kerne  had  a  mind  onto : 
The  deole  a  good  conscience  had  he  in  his  bnlke, 
That  sought  this  poore  man  for  to  nndoe. 


€i 
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Loe^  jonder's  the  king^  said  the  Nobleman^ 

Behold,  fellow,  loe,  where  he  goes. 
Beleevet  hee's  some  unthiift,  sayes  the  poore  man. 

That  has  lost  his  money  and  pawnd  his  eloathes. 

How  hapt  he  hath  gat  neei^  a  cOate  tb  his  backe  ? 

This  bowling  I  like  not ;  it  hath  him  undone. 
Ise  warrant  that  fellow  in  those  gay  eloathes. 

He  hath  his  coyne  and  his  doublet  won. 

But  when  he  came  before  the  King, 

The-  Nobleman  did  his  curtesie  : 
The  poore  man  followed  after  him, 

And  gave  a  nod  with  his  head  and  a  becke  with  his 
knee. 

If  you  be  Sir  King,  then  said  the  poore  man. 

As  I  can  hardly  thinke  you  be. 
Here  is  a  gude  fellow  that  brought  me  hither. 

Is  liker  to  be  the  King  than  ye. 

I  am  the  King,  his  Grace  now  sayd. 

Fellow,  let  me  thy  cause  understand. 
If  you  be  Sir  King,  Ime  a  tenant  of  yours, 

That  was  borne  and  upbrought  within  your  owne 
lande. 

"  There  dwels  a  Lawyer  harde  by  me. 

And  a  fault  in  my  lease  he  sayes  he  hath  found  : 
And  all  was  for  felling  five  poore  ashes. 
To  build  a  house  upon  my  owne  gromid. 

*^  Hast  thou  a  lease  here  ?  said  the  King, 
Or  canst  thou  shew  to  me  the  deed  ? 
He  put  it  into  the  King's  owne  hand. 

And  said.  Sir,  'tis  here,  if  that  you  can  read. 

"  Why,  what  if  I  cannot  ?  said  our  King, 
That  which  I  cannot,  another  may. 
I  have  a  boy  of  mine  owne  not  seven  yeares  old, 
A  will  read  you  as  swift  as  yould  run  i'  th'  highway. 

''  Lets  see  thy  lease,  then  said  our  King. 

Then  from  his  blacke  boxe  he  puld  it  out. 
He  gave  it  into  the  King's  owne  hand. 

With  four  or  five  knots  ty'd  fast  in  a  clout. 
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"  When  the  Kinr  had  gotten  these  letters  to  read. 
And  found  the  truth  was  very  so ; 
I  warrant  thee,  thou  hast  not  forfeit  tliy  lease. 
If  that  thou  hadst  felld  five  ashes  moe. 

"  Thoust  have  an  injunction,  said  our  King ; 

From  troubling  of  thee  he  will  cease  : 

Heele  either  shew  thee  a  good  cause  why. 

Or  else  heele  let  thee  live  in  peace. 

"  Thoust  have  an  attachment,  said  our  King ; 
Charge  all  thou  seest  to  take  thy  part. 
Till  he  pay  thee  an  hundred  pound. 
Be  sure  thou  never  let  him  start. 

"  Aj  waise  me  t  the  poore  man  saide  then ; 
You  ken  no  whit  what  you  now  do  say, 
A  won  undoe  me  a  thousand  times, 
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IT  Iliad  ihouglit  the  King  liad  so  mickle  gold, 
Seshrew  my  hearty  Ide  a  kept  my  shilling. 

'The  poore  man  got  home  next  Sunday ; 

The  Lawyer  soone  did  him  espy. 
Oh,  Sir,  you  have  been  a  stranger  long, 
1  thinke  firom  me  you  have  kept  you  by. 

"it  was  for  you  indeed,  said  the  poore  man. 
The  matter  to  the  Eling  as  I  have  tell. 
I  did  as  neighbours  put  it  in  my  head, 

And  made  a  submission  to  the  King  mysel. 

"  Wliat  a  deel  didst  thou  with  the  King  ?  said  the  Lawyer ; 
Could  not  neighbours  and  friends  agree  thee  and  me  ? 
•[*he  deel  a  neighbour  or  friend  that  I  had, 
That  would  a  bin  sike  a  daies  man  as  he. 

'Se  has  gin  me  a  letter,  but  I  know  not  what  they  cal  't ; 

But  if  the  King's  words  be  true  to  me, 
•^Tien  you  have  read  and  perused  it  over, 
3  hope  you  will  leave  and  let  me  be. 

3^e  has  gin  me  another,  but  I  know  not  what  'tis  ; 
JBut  I  charge  you  all  to  hold  him  fast. 
ij  you  that  are  learned  this  letter  reade ; 
Which  presently  made  them  all  aghast. 

*^  lien  they  did  reade  this  letter  plaine. 

The  Lawyer  must  pay  him  a  hundred  pound. 
^Du  see  the  King's  letter,  the  poore  man  did  say, 
And  unto  a  post  he  sal  straight  way  be  bound. 


len  unto  a  post  they  tide  him  fast. 
And  all  men  did  rate  him  in  cruell  sort ; 
le  lads  and  the  lasses,  and  all  the  towne 
At  him  had  great  glee,  pastime  and  sport. 

-*-^  pay  it.  He  pay  it,  the  Lawyer  said, 
^^  The  attachment,  I  say,  it  is  good  and  faire ; 
^  c>u  must  needes  something  credit  me, 
Till  I  goe  home  and  fetch  some  meare. 

^^edit  I  nay  thats  it  the  King  forbad  : 

He  bad,  if  I  got  thee,  I  should  thee  stay. 
^oi^  x.-.cw/««i/  WHtififfs,  2.  Z 
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The  Lawyer  payd  him  an  hundred  pound 
In  ready  money,  ere  he  went  away. 

''  Would  every  Lawyer  were  served  thus ! 

Prom  troubling  poore  men  they  would  cease  : 
They  M  either  show  them  a  good  cause  why. 
Or  else  they  M  let  them  live  in  peace. 


« 


And  thus  I  end  my  merry  tale. 

Which  shews  the  plain  man^s  simplenesse. 

And  the  King^s  great  mercy  in  writing  his  wrongs. 
And  the  Lawyer's  fraud  and  wickednesse.'^ 

Mr  Moore  has  not  inserted  any  songs  in  his  volumes,  as 
most  collectors  of  ballads  have  done.  We  cannot  forbear 
adding  a  Utile  piece  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
called 

'.' BOSELYNB^S  MADRIQAL. 

"  Love  in  my  Bosom  Uke  a  Bee 

Doth  suck  his  sweet ; 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 

Now  with  his  feet. 
Within  my  Eyes  he  makes  his  nest. 
His  bed  withm  my  tender  Breast. 
My  Kisses  are  his  daily  feast. 
But  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  Best ! 

Ah  Wanton — will  ye  ! 


"  And  when  I  sleep,  then  percheth  he 

With  pretty  flight. 
And  makes  his  pillow  on  my  Ejiee, 

The  live-long  night. 
I  strike  the  harp,  he  tunes  the  string. 
He  music  plays  if  so  I  sing. 
He  gives  me  many  a  lovely  thing. 
But  cruel,  he  my  heart  doth  sting  I 

Whist,  Wanton,  still  ye." 

Here  is  a  little  piece  by  Anastasius  Griin,  a  German 
poet  of  the  Swabian  school,  not  without  merit.  We  know 
not  the  name  of  the  translator. 
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''ths  last  poet. 


"  *  When  win  be  poets  weary. 
And  throw  their  haips  away  ? 
When  will  be  sung  and  ended 
The  old,  eternal  lay  ? 

" '  When  will  your  horn  of  plenty 
At  last  exhausted  lie  ? 
When  every  flower  is  gathered, 
And  every  fountain  dry  ?  ' 

''As  long  as  the  sun's  chariot 
Bolls  in  the  heavenly  blue, 
Ab  long  «  human  faces 

Are  gladdened  with  the  view  : 

"Long  as  the  sky's  loud  thunder 
Is  echoed  from  the  hill. 
And,  touched  with  dread  and  wonder, 
A  human  heart  can  thrill : 

"  And  while,  through  melting  tempest. 
The  rainbow  spans  the  air. 
And  gladdened  human  bosoms 
Can  hail  the  token  fair  : 

"  And  long  as  night  the  ether 
With  stars  and  planets  sows. 
And  man  can  read  the  meaning 
That  in  golden  letters  glows : 

''  As  long  as  shines  the  moon 
Upon  our  nightly  rest. 
And  the  forest  waves  its  branches 
Above  the  weary  breast : 

''As  long  as  blooms  the  spring. 
And  while  the  roses  blow. 
While  smiles  can  dimple  cheeks. 
And  eyes  with  joy  overflow  : 

"And  while  the  cypress  dark, 

O'er  the  grave  its  head  can  shake, 

3  ♦ 
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And  while  an  eye  can  weep, 
And  while  a  heart  can  break  : 

"  So  long  on  earth  shall  live 

The  goddesB  Poesy, 

And  make  of  human  life 

An  endless  melody. 

"  And  singing,  all  alone, 
The  laat  of  living  men. 
Upon  Elarth's  garden  green, 
Shall  be  a  poet  then. 

"  God  holds  his  fair  creation 
In  his  hand,  a  blooming  rose, 
He  smiles  on  it  with  pleasure. 
And  in  hia  smile  it  glows. 

"  But  when  the  giant-flower 
For  ever  dies  away. 
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filled  up  with  his  own  writings^  letters^  extracts  from  journ- 
als, sermons,  and  various  papers  hitherto  kept  from  the 
press.  As  a  pubUc  speaker  and  a  popular  writer  he  was 
well  known  before ;  these  volumes  show  us  not  merely  the 
minister  and  the  author,  but  the  son,  husband,  father,  and 
friend.  If  they  reveal  nothing  new  in  his  character,  we 
have  yet  in  them  amnle  materials  for  ascertaining  whence 
came  his  influence  ana  his  power.  What  estimate  shall  we 
make  of  the  man,  and  what  lesson  draw  from  his  life  and 
works  ?  These  are  matters  worth  considering,  but,  before 
answering  the  question,  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  him  by  his  profession. 

The  Church  and  State  are  two  conspicuous  and  import- 
ant forms  of  popular  action.  The  State  is  an  institution 
which  represents  man  in  his  relations  with  man; — the 
Church,  man  in  his  relations  with  man  and  God.  These 
institutions,  varying  in  their  modifications,  have  always 
been  and  must  be, — as  they  represent  two  modes  of  action 
that  are  constant  in  the  human  race,  and  come  from  the  im- 
perishable nature  of  man.  In  each  of  these  modes  of  action, 
the  people  have  their  servants, — ^politicians,  the  servants 
of  the  State,  and  clergymen,  the  servants  of  the  Church. 

Now  the  clergyman  may  be  a  priest,  or  a  minister — the 
choice  depending  on  his  character  and  ability.  The  same 
distinctions  are  noticeable  in  the  servants  of  the  State, 
where  we  have  the  priest  of  politics  and  the  minister  of 
politics.     We  will  pass  over  the  priest. 

The  business  of  the  minister  is  to  become  a  spiritual 
gnide  to  men,  to  instruct  by  his  wisdom,  elevate  by  his 
goodness,  refine  and  strengthen  by  his  piety,  to  inspire  by 
his  whole  soul — to  serve  and  to  lead  by  going  before  them 
all  his  days  with  all  his  life,  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  of  fire 
by  ni^ht.  The  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  to  his  sheep 
as  well  as  for  them.  The  minister  aims  to  be,  to  do,  and 
to  suffer,  in  special  for  his  own  particular  parish,  but  also 
and  in  general  for  mankind  at  large.  He  proposes  for 
himself  this  end :  the  elevation  of  mankind, — their  physical 
elevation  to  health,  comfort,  abundance,  skill,  and  beauty ; 
their  intellectual  elevation  to  thought,  refinement,  and  wis- 
dom ;  their  moral  and  religious  elevation  to  goodness  and 
piety,  till  they  all  become  sons  of  God  also,  and  prophets. 
However,  his  direct  and  main  business  is  to  promote  the 
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epiritnal  growth  of  men,  helping  them  to  kfre  one  another 
and  to  love  God. 

His  means  to  this  end  are,  in  general,  the  ooduboi 
weapons  of  the  Church.  To  him  the  Bandaj  is  »hi^  d*ji 
for  it  is  the  great  day  of  work,  when  he  oome*  into  wt 
relations  with  men,  to  instmct  the  mind,  to  warn  in  the 
name  of  conscience,  gently  aronaing  the  tSSectioDBf  kindling 
the  religious  emotions,  and  so  continninff  his  Fatho'i 
work ;  the  meeting-house,  chapd,  or  ohnrui,  is  the  gieit 

Elace  for  his  work,  and  so,  like  the  Snnday,  it  is  htXj,  tc 
im ; — both  invested  with  a  certain  sanctity^  as  to  tiie 
pions  farmer  or  the  smith,  the  plough  or  the  hammer  Menu 
a  sacred  thing.  The  Bible,  the  Bervice-bookB,thetraditiotii 
he  appeals  to,  the  sacramental  ordinances  he  osea,  all  an 
means,  but  not  ends,  helps  to  whom  they  help,  bat  notliii^ 
more,  their  sanctity  derivative,  not  of  them  lint  of  the  me 
they  serve.  In  oar  day,  the  press  offers  him  its  aid,  tai 
stands  ready  to  distribate  his  thoufrht  among  ^te  milhoni 
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Saeh  axe  the  general  means  of  ike  mimster  towarda  his 
great  end — ^means  which  belong  to  all  clergymen,  and  vary 
in  efficiency  only  with  the  number,  the  wealth,  the  talent, 
and  social  position  of  his  audience.  His  particular  and 
personal  means  are  his  talents,  little  or  great ;  his  skill,  ac- 
quired by  education  and  self-discipline ;  his  learning,  the 
accumulated  thought  which  has  come  of  his  diligence,  as 
capital  is  accumulated  by  toil  and  thrift ;  his  eloquence— 
the  power  of  speaking  the  right  thing,  at  the  right  time, 
with  the  right  words,  in  the  right  way ;  his  goodness  and 
his  piety, — ^in  a  word,  his  whole  character,  intellectual,  mo- 
ral, and  religious.  These  are  the  means  which  belong  to 
the  man,  not  the  clergyman ;  means  which  vary  not  with 
the  number,  wealth,  talent,  and  social  position  of  his  audi- 
ence, but  only  with  the  powers  of  the  man  himself.  His 
general  means  are  what  he  has  as  servant  of  the  Church — 
his  special,  what  he  is  as  a  man. 

Say  what  men  will,  the  piilpit  is  still  a  vantage  ground, 
an  eminence ;  often  a  bad  eminence,  it  may  be,  still  one  of 
the  places  of  public  power.  If  a  n\an  would  produce  an 
inmiediate  effect  and  accomplish  one  particular  work,  let 
him  storm  awhile  in  Congress,  if  he  will.  But  if  he  aims 
to  produce  a  long  and  lasting  influence,  to  affect  men 
deeply,  and  in  many  ways  promote  the  progress  of  man- 
kind, he  may  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  thence  pour  forth  his 
light  and  heat  on  youth  and  age,  distil  hi9  early  and  his 
latter  rain ;  he  is  sure  to  waken  the  tender  plants  at  last, 
and  sure  to  strengthen  the  tallest  and  most  strong.  Tet 
for  all  that,  say  what  we  may  of  the  power  of  that  position, 
the  man  is  more  than  the  pulpit,  more  than  the  church, — • 
yes,  more  than  all  pulpits  and  all  churches,  and  if  he  is 
right  and  they  wrong,  he  sets  them  ft-spinning  around  him 
as  boys  their  tops.  Yet  ^tis  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  it 
is  the  spoken  word  merely  that  does  all ;  it  is  the  mind, 
the  heart,  the  soul,  the  character,  that  speaks  the  word. 
Words-^-tiney  are  the  least  of  what  a  man  says.  The  water 
in  some  wide  brook  is  harmless  enough,  loitering  along  its 
way,  nothing  but  water ;  the  smallest  of  fishes  find  easy 
shallows  for  their  sport ;  careless  reptiles  there  leave  their 
unattended  young ;  children  wade  laughing  along  its  coui-se, 
and  sail  their  tiny  ships.  But  raise  that  stream  a  hundred 
feet — ^its  tinkle  becomes  thunder,  and  its  waters  stiike 
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with  force  that  noUung  can  resist.  Bo  the  words  of  a  min 
of  no  character,  though  comfortino;  enoagh  when  Uiey  m 
echoed  by  pasaioo,  appetite,  and  old  and  evil  habits  of  onr 
own — are  powerless  against  the  might  of  passion,  habit, 
appetite,  what  cornea  trom  nothing  comes  to  nothing.  I 
know  IN  wnoH  I  have  believed,  said  the  apostle— HKit 
merely  what. 

It  is  the  minister's  business  to  teach  men  tmth  and  n" 
ligion,  not  directly  all  forms  of  truth — though  to  help  w 
far  as  he  may  even  in  that — but  especially  truth  which  te- 
lutes  to  man's  spiritual  growth.  To  do  this  he  must  be 
before  men,  superior  to  them  in  the  things  he  teaches :  m 
set  a  grown  woman  to  take  care  of  children,  a  man  te  teach 
boys.  There  is  no  other  wayj  in  mathematics  and  in  inv 
rals  the  leader  must  go  before  the  men  he  leads.  To  teadi 
truth  and  religion  the  minister  must  not  only  possess  tfaaiii 
but  must  know  the  obstacles  which  oppose  both  in  otlwr 
minds — must  know  the  intellectual  errors  which  conflict 
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lionour  all  men,  become  a  ])r(>ther  to  all — most  brotlu'rly 
to  tie  neediest.  He  must  see  the  man  in  the  beggar,  in 
tie  felon,  in  the  outcast  of  society,  and  labour  to  separate 
tliat  diamond  from  the  rubbish  that  hides  its  light.  In  a 
great  city^  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  public  should  be  familiar 
to  liig  thoughts  and  present  in  his  prayers.  He  is  to  seek 
iostraction  from  men  that  can  give  it — and  impart  of  him- 
self to  all  that  need  and  as  they  need.  He  must  keep  an 
unbroken  sympathy  with  man ;  above  all,  he  must  dwell 
intimate  with  God.  It  is  his  duty  to  master  the  greatest 
mbjects  of  linman  thought :  to  know  the  nature  of  man, 
his  wants,  appetites,  exposures, — his  animal  nature,  his 
hmnan  nature,  and  his  divine ;  man  in  his  ideal  state  of  wis- 
dom, abundance,  loveliness,  and  religion ;  man  in  his  actual 
state  of  ignorance,  want,  deformity,  and  sin.  Ho  is  to 
minister  to  man^s  highest  wants ;  to  bring  high  counsel  to 
low  men,  and  to  elevate  still  more  the  aspirations  of  the 
loftiest.  He  must  be  a  living  rebuke  to  proud  men  and 
tlie  scomer ;  a  man  so  full  of  heart  and  hope  that  drooping 
soob  shall  take  courage  and  thank  God,  cheered  by  his 
conquering  valour. 

To  do  and  to  be  all  this,  he  must  know  men,  not  with 
the  half-knowledge  which  comes  from  reading  books,  but  by 
seemg,  feeling,  doing,  and  being.  He  must  know  history, 
philosophy,  poetry — and  life  he  must  know  by  heart.  He 
nmst  understand  the  laws  of  God,  be  filled  with  God's 
thonght,  animated  with  His  feeling — ^be  filled  with  truth 
Bnd  love.  Expecting  much  of  himself  he  will  look  for 
much  also  from  other  men.  He  asks  men  to  lend  him  their 
ears,  if  he  have  anything  to  teach,  knowing  that  then  he 
shaU  win  their  hearts ;  but  if  he  has  nothing  to  offer,  ho 
bids  men  go  off  where  they  can  be  fed,  and  leave  the  naked 
^Is  sepmchral  and  cold,  to  tell  him,  "  Sir,  you  have  no- 
thing to  say;  you  had  better  be  done  \"  But  he  expects 
men  that  take  his  ideas  for  truth  to  turn  his  words  to  life. 
He  looks  for  com  as  proof  that  he  sowed  good  seed  in  the 
field;  he  trusts  men  will  become  better  by  his  words — 
^ser,  holier,  more  full  of  faith.  He  hopes  to  see  them 
outgrow  him,  till  he  can  serve  them  no  more,  and  they 
<^e  no  longer  to  his  well  to  draw,  but  have  found  the 
fcnntain  of  immortal  life  hard  by  their  own  door ; — so  the 
good  &ther  who  has  watched  and  prayed  over  his  children. 
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\onga  to  have  them  set  up  for  thenuelyes.  Hud  lire  od 
their  own  manly  and  independent  life.  He  does  not  aak 
honour,  nor  riches,  nor  ease — only  to  see  good  men  nl 
good  works  a«  the  result  of  his  toiL  If  no  bocIl  nnlt 
comes  of  a  long  life,  then  he  knows  either  that  he  hM  nifr 
taken  his  calling  or  failed  of  hia  daty. 

We  have  always  looked  on  the  lot  of  s  ministw  in  • 
country  town  aa  our  ideal  of  a  happy  and  oseful  Bfe.  Nol 
grossly  poor,  not  idly  rich,  he  is  erery  man's  equal,  and 
no  man's  master.  He  is  welcome  ereiywhere,  if  maQij, 
and  may  hare  the  satisfaction  that  he  is  helping  men  to 
wisdom,  to  virtue,  to  piety,  to  the -dearest  joys  of  thit  life 
and  the  next.  He  can  easily  know  all  of  hia  flock,  be  b- 
miliiur  with  their  thoughts,  and  help  them  out  of  their  diS* 
culties  by  hia  superiority  of  nature,  or  ooltivation,  or  ifr 
ligions  growth.  The  great  work  of  education — intuUcictMl. 
and  spiritual — falls  under  his  chai^.  He  can  give  dne  nt 
tore  to  all ;  but  the  choicer  and  more  delioate  plants,  tM 
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In  the  nineteeiith  century  the  clergy  have  l(\ss  relative 

power  than  ever  before  in  Christendom;  it  is  partly  their 

own  &alt^  but  chiefly  the  glory  and  excellence  of  the  age. 

It  lias  other  instractors.  But  there  was  never  a  time  when 

a  great  man  ricdnff  in  a  pulpit  could  so  communicate  his 

diOQghtB  and  sentmients  as  now ;  a  man  who  should  bear 

the  same  relation  to  this  age  that  Augustine^  Thomas 

Aquinaa^  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  bore  to  their  age,  so 

fiir  overtopping  men — ^would  have  more  influence,  not  less 

iban  theirs.  Nations  wait  for  noble  sentiments,  for  gener- 

ons  thonffhts;    wait  for  the  discoverer  and   organizer. 

Tbe  miachinery  of  the  age  is  ready  to  move  for  him, — the 

iteam-horaes,  the  steam-press.    His  audience  has  no  limit. 

Kven  now  the  position  of  a  minister  gives  him  great  ad- 

nmtages.     He  has  a  ready  access  to  men^s  souls,  a  re- 

ipectml  hearing  from  week  to  week,  and  constant  drop- 

paag  will  wear  the  stones — ^how  much  more  the  hearts  of 

•men.    The  dhildren  grow  up  under  his  eye  and  influence. 

All  miniaters  stand  on  the  same  level,'  and  nothing  lifts 

one  above  another  but  his  genius,  his  culture,  his  character, 

aad  hia  life.     In  the  pulpit,  the  most  distinguished  birth 

tvaila  nothing ;  the  humblest  origin  is  no  hindrance.     In 

Kew-England,  in  America,  everywhere  in  the  world  money 

girea  power,  never  more  than  to-day;   a  rich  lawyer  or 

merchant  finds  himself  more  respected  for  his  wealth,  and 

listened  to  with  greater  esteem  by  any  audience.     Wealth 

arms  him  with  a  golden  weapon.     It  is  so  in  politics, — 

power  is  attracted  towards  gold.     With  the  minister  it  is 

Hot  80.    If  a  clergyman  had  all  the  wealth  of  both  the 

great  cardinals  W olsey  and  Richelieu,  did  he  dwell  in  a 

palace  finer  than  the  Vatican — all  his  wealth  would  not 

give  him  a  whit  the  more  influence  in  his  pulpit,  in  sermon, 

Or  in  prayer.    Henry  Ware  moved  men  none  the  less  be- 

canse  he  had  so  little  of  this  world's  goods.     In  this  way, 

therefore,  the  minister's  influence  is  personal,  not  mate- 

riaL    The  more  he  is  a  man,  the  more  a  minister. 

In  virtue  of  his  position  he  has  the  best  chance  to  know 
iiien.  He  overrides  all  distinctions  of  life,  associates  with 
tike  humblest  man  as  a  brother,  with  the  highest  as  their 
^uaL  K  well  trained,  his  education  places  him  ra  the 
circle  of  the  most  cultivated  minds,  while  his  sympathies 
ftnd  his  duty  attract  him  to  the  lowest  sphere  of  rudeness. 
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want,  and  perliaps  of  crime.  He  seea  men  in  Jot  and  it 
grief,  at  a  wedding  and  a  foneral,  and  when  flnshed  iri& 
hope,  when  wrong  with  pain,  when  the  sonl  bida  euft 
farewell.  If  a  tme  man,  the  most  preoioaa  confidenoe  il 
repoBed  in  him.  He  looks  into  men's  eyes  as  he  Bpeik^ 
and  in  their  varying  faces  reads  their  confeasion,  wIkI 
they  could  oft  conceal,  both  ill  and  good, — reads  sone- 
times  with  astonished  eyes.  Header,  yon  hare  seen  a 
old  coin,  worn  smooth  so  that  there  was  no  mark  on  i^ 
not  a  letter ;  you  know  not  whence  it  came  nor  whose  it 
is ;  but  you  heat  it  in  the  fire,  and  the  stamp  of  the  die  ii 
plain  as  when  the  coin  was  minted  first;  yon  see  thi 
image,  read  the  superscription.  So  the  ezmtement  <^  I 
Bcnnon  reveals  the  man's  character  in  his  oft-nnwi1SB| 
face,  and  the  preacher,  astonished,  renders  unto  Comt 
the  things  that  are  hie,  and  unto  Qod  His  own.  Baas- 
times  one  is  saddened  to  see  the  miser,  satyr,  worldlinr  ii 
his  many  forms,  under  a  disguise  so  trim  and  neat;  Ht 
oftener,  perhaps,  surprised  to  find  a  saint  he  knew  not  s 
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certain  day,  and^  now  the  day  is  past,  it  is  hard  for  them 
to  belieye  their  preachers  were  mistaken  I 

Now  all  this  mic^ht  of  position  and  opportunity  may  be 
used  for  good  or  lU,  to  advance  men  or  retard  them ;  so  a 
great  responsibility  rests  always  on  the  clergy  of  the  land. 
Pot  a  heavy  man  in  the  pulpit,  ordinary,  vulgar,  obese, 
idle,  inhuman,  and  he  overlays  the  conscience  of  the  people 
with  his  grossness ;  his  Upas  breath  poisons  every  spiritual 
plant  that  springs  up  within  sight  of  his  church.  Put 
there  a  man  of  only  the  average  intelligence  and  reUgion 
— ^he  does  nothing  but  keep  men  from  sliding  back ;  he 
loves  his  people  and  giveth  his  beloved — sleep.  Put  there 
a  superior  man,  with  genius  for  religion,  nay,  a  man  of 
no  genius,  but  an  active,  inteUigent,  human,  and  pious 
man,  who  will  work  for  the  human  race  with  all  his  mind 
and  heart — and  he  does  wonders ;  he  loves  his  people  and 
giveth  his  beloved  his  own  life.  He  looks  out  on  the 
wealth,  ignorance,  pride,  poverty,  lust,  and  sin  of  the 
world,  and  blames  himself  for  their  existence.  This  suf- 
fering human  race,  poor  blind  Bartimaeus,  sits  by  the 
wayside,  cryingf  to  all  men  of  power — ''  Have  mercy  on 
me ;  *'  tie  mimster  says,  ''  What  wilt  thou  ? ''  he  answers, 
"Lord,  that  I  might  receive  my  sight.^'  No  man  may  be 
idle,  least  of  all  the  minister ;  he  least  of  all  in  this  age, 
when  Bartimseus  cries  as  never  before. 

Dr  Channing  was  bom  at  Newport  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  7th  of  April,  1780,  and  educated  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  which  the  country  then  afforded ; 
employed  as  a  private  teacher  for  more  than  a  year  at 
Richmond,  and  settled  as  a  clergyman  in  Boston  more 
than  five  and  forty  years  ago.  Here  he  laboured  in  this 
calling,  more  or  less,  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  em- 
phatically a  Christian  minister,  in  all  the  high  meaning  of 
that  term.  He  has  had  a  deep  influence  here;  a  wide  in- 
fluence in  the  world.  For  forty  years,  though  able  men 
have  planned  wisely  for  this  city,  and  rich  men  bestowed 
their  treasure  for  her  welfare,  founding  valuable  and  per- 
manent institutions,  yet  no  one  has  done  so  much  for 
Boston  as  he — none  contributed  so  powerfully  to  enhance 
the  character  of  her  men  for  religion  and  for  brotherly 
love.  There  is  no  charity  like  the  inspiration  of  great 
writers.     There  were  two  excellent  and  extraordinary 
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ministers  in  Boston  contemporady  with  Dr  Channing,  whose 
memory  will  not  soon  depart — we  mean  Bnckminster  and 
Ware.  But  Dr  Channing  was  the  most  remarkable 
clergyman  in  America;  yes,  thronffhoat  all  lands  where 
the  EngUsh  tongae  is  spoken,  in  the  nineteenth  oentmy 
there  has  been  no  minister  so  remarkable  as  he ;  none  so 
powerful  on  the  whole.  No  clergyman  of  America  ever 
exercised  such  dominion  amongst  men.  Edwards  and 
Mayhew  are  great  names  in  the  American  chnrches,  men 
of  power,  of  self-denial,  of  toil,  who  have  also  done  service 
for  mankind;  but  Channing  has  gone  deeper,  soared 
higher,  seen  farther  than  they,  and  set  in  motion  forces 
which  will  do  more  for  mankind. 

What  is  the  secret  of  his  success  f  Certainly  his  power 
did  not  come  from  his  calling  as  a  clergyman :  there  are 
some  forty  thousand  clei^yman  in  the  United  States.  We 
meet  them  in  a  large  city ;  they  are  more  known  by  the 
name  of  their  church  than  their  own  name ;  more  marked 
by  their  cravat  than  their  character.  Of  all  this  host,  not 
ten  will  be  at  all  well  known,  even  in  their  own  city  or 
village,  in  a  hundred  years ;  perhaps  not  one.  Nay,  there 
are  not  twenty  who  are  well  known  in  America,  now  even, 
out  of  their  denomination — ^they,  perhaps,  known  by  the 
nnlucky  accident  of  some  petty  controversy,  rather  than 
by  any  real  eminence  of  character  and  work.  Who  of 
them  is  otherwise  known  to  Europe,  or  even  to  England  ? 
But  Dr  Channing  is  well  known  in  Germany  and  France ; 
his  writings  more  broadly  spread  in  England  than  in 
his  native  land ;  his  power  widens  continually,  and  deep- 
ens too. 

His  eminence  came  from  no  extraordinary  intellectual 
gifts  born  with  him.  Truly  his  was  a  mind  of  a  high  order. 
Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  men  of  £eu*  more  native  intel- 
lectual force,  both  here  and  everywhere;  and  thronghoat 
all  his  life,  in  all  his  writings,  you  see  the  trace  of  intellect- 
ual deficiencies — ^his  deficiencies  as  a  writer,  as  a  scholar, 
and  still  more  as  an  original  and  philosophical  thinker. 
Nor  did  it  come  any  more  from  his  superior  opportunities 
for  education.  True,  those  were  the  best  the  country 
afforded  at  that  time,  though  far  inferior  in  many  respects 
to  what  is  now  abundantly  enjoyed  with  no  corresponding 
result.      In  his  early  culture  there  were  marked  defi- 
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ciencies — Ohe  results  of  winch  appear  in  his  writings  even 
to  the  last,  leading  him  to  falter  in  his  analysis,  leaving 
him  nncertain  as  to  his  conclusion,  and  timid  in  applying 
his  ideas  to  practice.  His  was  not  the  intellect  to  forego 
careful  and  laborious  and  early  training;  not  an  intellect 
to  cultivate  itself,  browsing  to  the  full  in  scanty  pastures, 
where  weaker  natures  perish  for  lack  of  tender  grass  and 
careful  housing  from  the  cold. 

His  signal  success  came  from  no  remarkable  opportunity 
for  the  use  of  his  gifts  and  attainments.  He  was  one 
minister  of  the  forty  thousand.  His  own  pulpit  was  only 
higher  than  others,  his  audience  larger  and  more  influ- 
ential, because  he  made  it  so.  His  clerical  brothers  in  his 
last  years  hindered  more  than  they  helped  him  :  his  own 
parish  gave  him  no  remarkable  aid,  aniin  his  best  years 
showed  themselves  incapable  of  receiving  his  highest  in- 
structions— ^and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  proved  quite 
unworthy  of  so  great  a  man. 

He  had  none  of  the  qualities  which  commonly  attract 
men  at  first  sight.  He  was  little  of  stature,  and  not  very 
well-favoured;  his  bodily  presence  was  weak;  his  voice 
feeble,  his  tone  and  manner  not  such  as  strike  the  many. 
Beauty  is  the  most  popular  and  attractive  of  all  things — a 
presence  that  never  tires.  Dr  Ghanning  was  but  slightly 
favoured  by  the  Graces;  his  gestures,  intonations,  and 
general  manner  would  have  been  displeasing  in  another. 
He  had  nothing  which  at  first  sight  either  awes  or  attracts 
the  careless  world.  He  had  no  tricks  and  made  no  com- 
promises. He  never  flattered  men^s  pride  nor  their  idle- 
ness— ^incarnating  the  popular  religion ;  he  did  not  storm 
or  dazzle ;  he  had  not  the  hardy  intellect  which  attracts 
men  with  only  active  minds,  nor  the  cowardly  conservatism 
which  flatters  Propriety  to  sleep  in  her  pew;  he  never 
thundered  and  lightened — ^but  only  shone  with  calm  and 
tranquil  though  varying  light.  He  had  not  the  social 
charm  which  fascinates  and  attaches  men ;  though  genial, 
hospitable,  and  inviting,  yet  few  came  very  near  him. 

He  was  not  eminently  original,  either  in  thought  or  in 
the  form  thereof;  not  rich  in  ideas.  It  is  true,  he  had 
great  powers  of  speech,  yet  he  had  not  that  masterly  genius 
for  eloquence,  which  now  stoops  down  to  the  ground  and 
moulds  the  very  earth  into  arguments,  till  it  seems  as  if 
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the  stones  and  trees  were  ordained  his  oolleag^ea  to  prMO 
with  Mm,  obedient  to  his  Orphio  enohanbnBnt ; — not  tin 
genius  which  reaches  up  to  uie  bearens,  pressing  son  aw 
moon  and  each  particular  star  into  the-  Beirioe  of  hti 
thought ;  which  proves  by  a  diagram,  illostrAtea  by  •  toe- 
tare,  making  the  unwilling  listeners  feel  that  he  had  briwd 
the  nnirerse  to  plead  his  canae ; — ^not  that  rare  poetic 
power,  which  is  bom  Oenins  and  bred  Art,  irbiob  teemi 
with  sentiments  and  ideas,  clothes  uid  adcnna  them  wiA 
huiguage  gathered  from  letters,  nature,  art,  and  oommoi 
life,  grouping  bis  &milf  of  thoughts  as  Raphael  in  »  picton 
paints  the  Madonna,  Joseph,  Baby,  Aas,  Angel,  Palm-fan^ 
those  incongruous  things  of  earth  and  Hearen,  all  unified 
and  made  bArmonious  by  that  one  enchanting  sonl.  He  bad 
not  that  intellectual,  w^thy  eloquence,  beaatifnl  as  roass 
yet  strong  as  steel.  Nor  had  be  the  homely  force  of  Lntber, 
who  in  the  language  of  the  funn,  the  shop,  the  boat,  ths 
street,  or  nursery,  told  the  high  truths  that  reason  or 
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)i\A  mind,  liis  conscience^  his  affections,  and  his  soul.  He 
had  goodness  and  piety,  both  in  the  heroic  degree.  His 
inteUectnal  power  seemed  little,  not  when  compared  with 
that  of  other  men,  bat  when  measured  by  his  own  reli« 
ipona  power.  Loving  man  and  God,  he  loved  truth  and 
justice.  He  would  not  exaggerate  ;  he  would  not  under- 
valae  what  he  saw  and  knew — so  was  not  violent,  was  not 
curried  away  by  his  subject.  He  was  commonly  his  own 
master.  He  said  nothing  for  effect;  he  never  flattered  the 
prejudice  of  his  audience ;  respecting  them,  he  put  his  high 
thought  into  simple  speech,  caught  their  attention,  and 
gradoally  drew  them  up  to  his  own  elevation. 

He  was  ruled  by  conscience  to  a  remarkable  degree  ;  al- 
most demonized  by  conscience — for  during  a  part  of  his 
fife  the  moral  element  seems  despotic,  ruling  at  the  expense 
of  inteUect  and  of  natural  joy.     But  that  period  passed  by, 
snd  her  rule  became  peaceful  and  harmonious.      He  loved 
luitnre,  the  sea,  the  sky,  and  found  new  charms  in  the 
8weet  face  of  earth  and  heaven  as  the  years  went  by  him, 
all  his  life.     He  had  a  keen  sense  of  beauty — beauty  in  na- 
ture, in  art,  in  speech,  in  manners,  in  man  and  woman^s 
&ce.    He  loved  science,  he  loved  letters,  and  he  loved  art ; 
but  all  of  these  affections  were  overmastered  by  Ids  love  of 
man  and  God, — ^means  to  that  end,  or  little  flowers  that 
bordered  the  pathway  where  goodness  and  piety  walked 
hand  in  hand.     This  supremacy  of  the  moral  and  religious 
element  was  the  secret  of  his  strength,  and  it  gave  him  a 
pecnhar  power  over  men,  one  which  neither  Luther  nor  La- 
timer ever  had, — no,  nor  Barrow,  nor  Taylor,  nor  South, 
nor  Webster,  nor  Emerson. 

He  had  a  large  talent  for  religion,  and  so  was  fitted  to 
become  an  exponent  of  the  higher  aspirations  of  mankind 
in  his  day  and  in  times  to  come.  He  asked  for  truth,  for 
religion.  He  was  always  a  seeker,  his  whole  life  "  a  pro- 
cess of  conversion/'  Timid  and  self-distrustful,  slow  of  in- 
quiry and  cautious  to  a  fault,  always  calculating  the  effect 
before  fraternizing  with  a  cause,  he  had  the  most  unflinch- 
ing confidence  in  justice  and  in  truth, — in  man's  power  to 
perceive  and  receive  both. 

Loving  man  and  God,  he  loved  freedom  in  all  its  legiti- 
mate forms,  and  so  became  a  champion  in  all  the  combats 
of  the  day  where  rights  were  called  in  question.     He  hated 
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the  chains  of  old  bondage,  and  moved  earfy  in  the  TTnita- 
rian  Beformation ;  bat  when  the  Unitarian  party  became  ■ 
Beet,  and  narrow  like  the  rest — when  it  also  came  to  staaJ 
in  the  way  of  mankind,  he  became  "  little  of  a  Unitariut," 
and  cared  no  more  for  that  Beet  than  for  the  TrinitwiiU- 
He  could  not  be  blind  to  the  eziatence  of  religion  in  ■& 
sects,  and  did  not  quarrel  with  other  men's  goodness  sod 
piety,  because  he  conld  not  accept  their  theology.  St 
was  not  bom  or  bred  for  a  sectarian ;  snoh  aa  were  he  did 
not  hate,  but  pity.  He  engaged  in  the  rarioos  reforma  tt 
the  day, — he  laboured  for  the  cause  of  peace,  for  temp» 
ance,  for  the  improrement  of  prisons,  for  the  abolition  ct 
imprisonnieDt  for  debt,  for  education;  for  the  genenl 
welfare  of  men  by  elevating  the  most  exposed  cusbm  rf 
society.  Ho  was  an  eminent  advocate  for  the  abolition  </ 
slavery. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  committed  no  errors,  tU 
he  never  faltered.  He  had  his  imperfectionB  and  weak- 
nesses, which  we  shall  presently  consider;  Bometimes  h 
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mind.  Men  complained  that  lie  did  not  touch  the  ground. 
He  spoke  of  God,  of  the  soul,  the  dignity  of  human  nature ; 
of  love  to  God,  to  men  ;  of  justice,  charity,  of  freedom,  and 
holiness  of  heart ;  he  spoke  of  sin,  of  fear,  of  alienation 
from  God.  Years  ago  we  remember  to  have  heard  mur- 
murs at  his  abstract  style  of  thought  and  speech — ^it  went 
oyer  men's  heads,  said  some.  But  his  abstractions  he 
translated  into  the  most  concrete  forms.  Bespect  for  God 
became  obedience  to  His  laws ;  faith  in  God  was  faith  in 
keeping  them ;  human  nature  was  so  great  and  so  digni- 
fied, the  very  noblest  work  of  God, — and  therefore  society 
must  respect  that  dignity  and  conform  to  that  nature: 
there  must  be  no  intemperance — and  men  who  grow  rich 
by  poisoning  their  brothers  must  renounce  their  wicked 
craft ;  there  must  be  no  war,  for  its  glory  is  human  shame, 
and  its  soldiers  only  butchers  of  men ;  there  must  be  edu- 
cation for  all — ^for  human  nature  is  a  thing  too  divine  for 
men  to  leave  in  ignorance,  and  therefore  in  vice,  and  crime, 
and  sin ;  there  must  be  no  pauperism,  no  want— but  society 
must  be  so  reconstructed  that  Christianity  becomes  a  fact, 
and  there  are  no  idle  men  who  steal  their  living  out  of  the 
world,  none  overburdened  with  excessive  toil,  no  riot,  no 
waste,  no  idleness,  and  so  no  want ;  there  must  be  no  op- 
pression of  class  by  class — but  the  strong  are  to  help  the 
weak,  the  educated  to  instruct  the  rude ;  there  must  be  no 
slavery — for  that  is  the  consummation  of  all  wrongs  against 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  So  his  word  became  incar- 
nate, and  the  most  abstract  preacher  in  the  land,  the  most 
mystical  in  his  piety,  and,  as  it  seemed  at  iirst,  the  furthest 
removed  from  practice,  comes  down  to  actual  sins  and  toils 
for  human  needs. 

Then  came  the  same  grumblers,  murmuring  to  another 
tune,  and  said — "  When  Dr  Channing  used  to  preach  about 
Grod  and  the  soul,  about  holiness  and  sin,  we  liked  him — 
that  was  Christianity.  But  now  he  is  always  insisting  on 
some  reform ;  talking  about  intemperance,  and  war,  and 
slavery,  or  telling  us  that  we  must  remove  the  evils  of 
society  and  educate  all  men  :  we  wish  Dr  Channing  would 
preach  the  Gospel.*'  Thus  reasoned  men,  for  their  foolish 
hearts  were  darkened.  The  old  spirit  of  bondage  opposed 
him  when  with  other  good  men  he  asked  of  Calvinism — 
"  Give  us  freedom,  that  we  may  go  in  and  out  before  the 
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Lord,  and  find  truth."     But  the  new  spirit  of  bondagB 
opposed  luDi  just  as  much  when  he  came  up  with  others, 
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rhen  a  boy  he  was  '^  a  remarkable  wrestler/^  fond  of  '^  ad  ven- 
uroas  sports  ;'*  that  he  once  "  flogged  a  boy  larger  than 
iimself  for  some  injustice;  that  in  boyhood  he  was  called 
'little  King  Pepin/' and  *Hhe  Peacemaker;"  that  he  was 
iistingnished  for  courage^  and  once  offered  to  go  and  sleep 
Dn  board  a  ship  at  Newport  which  was  said  to  be  haunted. 
He  was  studious  and  thoughtful,  naturally  pious^  a  lover  of 
truth  and  justice.  At  college  he  was  studious,  yet  mirth- 
ful, and  excelled  in  the  athletic  sports  of  his  companions. 
He  soon  became  disgusted  with  the  gloomy  doctrines  of 
Calyinism. 

He  early  saw  some  of  the  contradictions  in  society. 
"  When.  I  was  young/'  says  he,  "  the  luxury  of  eating  was 
carried  to  the  greatest  excess.  My  first  notion,  indeed,  of 
glorj^  was  attached  to  an  old  black  cook,  whom  I  saw  to  be 
the  most  important  personage  in  town.''  He  was  grave  and 
reflective,  fond  of  lonely  rambles  by  the  sea-shore.  His 
early  life  was  sad,  and  each  year  of  his  course  seemed 
brighter  than  the  last.  His  character  was  shaped  more  by 
his  own  solitary  thought  than  the  influence  of  companions. 
In  body,  when  a  child,  "  he  was  small  and  delicate,  yet  mus- 
cular and  active,  with  a  very  erect  person,  quick  movement, 
a  countenance  that  while  sedate  was  cheerful;" — "an 
open,  brave,  and  generous  boy."  He  was  eminent  at  col- 
lege, an3  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
with  distinguished  honours. 

He  served  for  one  or  two  years  as  a  private  tutor  in  a 
family  at  Bichmond,  and  lost  his  health,  which  he  never 
fully  recovered.  He  seriously  set  himself  about  the  work 
of  self-improvement  at  an  early  age,  and  diligently  contin- 
ued it  all  his  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  began  to 
preach.  '^  His  preaching  at  once  attracted  attention  for 
its  power,  solemnity,  and  beauty."  On  the  first  of  June, 
1803,  he  was  ordained  as  minister  of  the  church  in  Federal 
street,  Boston, — *'  a  pale,  spiritual-looking  young  man." 

At  that  time  he  was  serious  in  his  deportment  to  a  de- 
gree that  seemed  oppressive. 

"  He  had  the  air  of  one  absorbed  in  his  own  contemplations,  and 
looked  care-worn,  weiiry,  and  anxious.  Society  sefemed  distasteful ; 
he  joined  but  little  in  conversation ;  took  his  meals  in  haste ;  was  re- 
tirwl  in  his  ways ;  lived  mostly  in  his  study ;  appeared  rather  annoy- 
ed than  pleased  with  visitors ;  seldom  went  abroad, — declining,  when 
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possible^  aQ  invitations ;  and,  in  a  word»  was  most  content  when  left 
uninterruptedly  to  himself.  There  was  sweetness  in  his  looks  ami 
words,  however  ;  solemn  counsels  were  gently  given,  and  an  atmos- 
phere of  holiness  threw  a  winning  charm  over  his  conversation  and 
conduct." — Memoirs^  Vol.  L,  pp.  175,  176. 

He  says  himself — 

''  In  the  early  years  of  my  miiiistiy,  ill  health  and  a  deep  conscious- 
ness of  unworthiness  took  away  my  energy  and  hope,  and  I  had  al- 
most  resolved  to  quit  my  profession.  My  brother  Francis  b^ged  me 
to  persevere,  to  make  a  fairer  trial ;  and  to  his  influence  I  owe  veiy 
much  the  continuance  of  labours  which,  I  hope,  have  not  been  useless 
to  myself  or  to  others." — Memoirs^  Vol.  I.,  p.  177. 

High  expectations  were  naturally  formed  of  such  a  man. 

"  The  devoutly  disposed  in  the  community  looked  to  him  with  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  a  means  of  fanning  once  more  to  flame  the 
smouldering  ashes  on  the  altars  of  piety.  The  seriousness  of  his  de- 
portment,  the  depth  and  sweetness  of  his  voice,  the  pathos  with  which 
he  read  the  Scriptures  and  sacred  poetry,  the  solemnity  of  his  appeals, 
Ms  rapt  and  kindling  enthusiasm,  his  humble,  trustful  spirit  of  prayer, 
his  subdued  feeling,  so  expressive  of  personal  experience,  made  reli- 
gion a  new  reality ;  while  his  whole  air  and  look  of  spirituality  won 
them  to  listen  by  its  mild  and  somewhat  melancholy  beauty.  The 
most  trifling  saw  in  him  a  man  thoroughly  in  earnest,  who  spoke  not 
of  dreams  and  fictions,  but  of  facts  with  which  he  was  intimately  con- 
versant ;  and  the  serious  gkdly  welcomed  one  who  led  the  way  and 
beckoned  them  nearer  to  the  holy  of  holies  which  they  aspired  to  en- 
ter. Intellectual  people,  too,  were  attracted  by  the  power  and  grace 
of  his  pulpit  addresses.  He  opened  to  them  a  large  range  of  thought, 
presented  clear,  connected,  and  complete  views  of  various  topics,  roused 
their  faculties  of  discernment  by  nice  discriminations  and  exact  state- 
ments, and  gratified  their  taste  by  the  finished  simplicity  of  his  style. 
But  the  novelty,  perhaps,  that  chiefly  stirred  his  audiences  was  the  di- 
rectness with  which  he  even  then  brought  his  Christian  principles  to 
bear  upon  actual  life.  With  no  flights  of  mystic  exaltation,  forgetful 
in  raptures  of  the  earth,  with  no  abstract  systems  of  metaphysical  the- 
ology, with  no  coldly  elegant  moral  essays,  did  he  occupy  the  minds 
of  his  hearers,  but  with  near  and  s]ublirae  objects  made  evident  by  faith, 
with  lucid  truths  approved  alike  by  Scripture  and  by  conscience,  and 
with  duties  pressed  urgently  home  upon  all  as  rules  for  daily  prac- 
tice. He  sow,  and  made  oUiers  see,  that  life  was  no  pUiy-place,  but  a 
magnificent  scene*  for  glorifying  Grod,  and  a  rich  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  spirits.  He  showed  to  men  the  substance,  of  which  surround- 
ing appearances  are  the  shadow ;  and  bdiind  transient  experiences  re- 
Te»led  the  spiritual  hiws  whidi  th^  express.     Thus  he  gathered  round 
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Urn  an  enlarging  ciide  of  devoted  friends,  who  gratefully  felt  that  they 
dnmk  in  from  luin  new  life.  The  old  members  of  the  society,  too,  for 
tlie  moflt  part  simple  people  of  plain  manners,  took  the  heartiest  delight 
is  bis  services,  while  feeling  just  pride  in  his  talents.  And  the  few 
distinguished  persons  of  the  congregation  knew  well  how  to  appreciate 
\m  rare  gifts,  and  to  extend  his  fame." — Memoirs,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  205, 
306. 

''Thus  passed  the  first  ten  years  and  more  of  Mr  Channing's  min- 
isterial life.  They  were  uneventful,  but  inwardly  rich  in  results  ;  and 
many  good  seeds  then  planted  themselves,  which  were  afterward  to 
bev  abundant  fruits.  Inherited  errors,  too,  not  a  few,  in  thought  and 
pnKtioe,  had  been  slowly  outgrown, — so  slowly,  that  he  was  perhaps 
oneonscioos  of  the  change  which  had  been  wrought  in  his  principles. 
Above  all,  he  had  learned  the  lesson  of  keeping  true  to  his  purest,  high- 
est self,  or,  to  express  the  same  fact  more  numbly  and  justly,  of  being 
obedient  to  the  Divine  will,  however  revealed  to  his  inmost  reason. 
Goodness  had  firmly  enthroned  itself  as  the  reigning  power  in  his  na- 
tirre.  He  lived  the  life  communicated  from  above.  He  was  becoming 
jeariy  and  daily  more  and  more  a  child  of  God. 

"From  his  vexy  entrance  on  a  public  career,  he  produced  upon  all 
who  came  into  his  presence  the  impression  of  matured  virtue  and  wis- 
dom, and  inspired  reverence  though  young.  He  wore  an  nir  of  dig- 
flity  and  self-command,  of  pure  elevation  of  purpose,  and  of  calm  en- 
thusiasm, that  disarmed  familiarity.  Careful  of  the  rights  of  others, 
courteous  and  gentle,  he  allowed  no  intnisions  upon  himself.  He  was 
deaf  to  flattery,  turned  at  once  from  any  mention  of  his  own  services 
or  position,  paid  no  compliments,  and  would  receive  none ;  but,  by 
Goitttant  reference  to  high  standards  of  right,  transferred  the  thoughts 
of  those  with  whom  he  held  intercourse  from  personal  vanity  to  in- 
trinsic excellence,  and  from  individual  claims  to  universal  principles. 
He  gave  no  time  to  what  was  unimportant,  made  demands  upon  the 
intellect  and  conscience  of  those  he  talked  with,  and  inspired  them 
with  a  sense  of  the  substantial  realities  of  existence.  In  his  treatment 
of  others  there  was  no  presumption  nor  partiality.  He  was  deferen- 
tial to  old  and  young  j  listened  without  interruption,  and  with  patience, 
even  to  the  4^11  and  rude  ;  spoke  ill  of  none,  and  would  hear  no  il\- 
speaking ;  tolerated  no  levity,  but  at  once  overawed  and  silenced  it  by 
wise  and  generous  suggestions ;  was  never  hasty,  rash,  nor  impetuous 
in  word  or  act,  and  met  these  weaknesses  in  others  with  an  undisturbed 
firmness  that  disarmed  passion  while  rebuking  it.  Above  all,  he  re- 
eo^ized  in  his  fellows  no  distinctions  but  those  of  character  and  in- 
telligence, and,  quietly  disregarding  capricious  estimates  and  rules  of 
Jnere  etiquette,  met  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  upon  the 
broad  ground  of  mutual  honour  and  kindness.  Thus  his  influence  was 
*lwa?s  sacred  and  sanctifying." — Memoirs,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  239,  240. 
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But  we  must  pasa  rapidly  where  we  would  gladly  delt; 
our  readers.  His  health  became  feebler ;  he  visited  Enrop 
in  1822,  and  was  but  little  better  in  1821.  A  colleogni 
was  settled  with  him ;  then,  &eed  from  the  necosmtf  of  pro 
ducing  one  Or  two  sennons  a  week,  he  was  enabled  to  d^ 
vote  more  time  to  other  concema^  to  direct  nil  his  effbriiti 
objects  of  great  importance.  Hereafter  his  position  vh 
highly  favourable  to  literary  activity  and  extensive  inflo- 
ence.  He  became  "  less  ministerial  and  more  manly."  Hil 
interest  in  the  great  concerns  of  mankind  continued  to  in- 
crease. All  his  important  works  were  written  after  thii 
period.  Yet  he  was  still  deeply  interested  in  the  ministryi 
though  ho  did  not  accept  the  popular  views  of  that  profef- 
sion. 

"  I  consider  my  profession  as  almost  infinitely  mised  above  all  otliM^ 
when  its  true  nature  is  nndentood,  and  its  true  spirit  imbibed.  Brf 
as  it  is  too  often  viewed  and  followed,  it  seems  to  idb  of  littb  worth  ta 
him  wlio  exercises  it,  or  to  those  on  whom  it  ought  to  act.  Bat  vba 
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dhould  reprove,  and  thus  are  continually  ensnared  by  a  selfish  prudence. 
Is  it  said,  that  they  have  families  dependent  upon  them,  who  may  suf- 
fer for  their  fidelity  ?  I  answer,  Let  no  minister  marry,  then,  unless 
the  wife  he  chooses  have  such  a  spirit  of  martyrdom  as  would  make 
her  prefer  to  be  stinted  in  daily  bread  rather  than  see  her  husband  sa- 
crifide  one  jot  or  tittle  of  his  moral  independence.  Is  it  said,  that  con- 
gregations would  be  broken  up  by  perfect  freedom  in  the  ministers  ? 
Better  far  would  it  be  to  preach  to  empty  pews,  or  in  the  meanest  halls, 
and  there  to  be  a  fearless,  disinterested  witness  to  the  truth,  than  to 
hold  forth  to  crowds  in  gorgeous  cathedrals,  honoured  and  courted,  but 
not  daring  to  speak  one's  honest  convictions,  and  awed  by  the  world.*' 
— Memair»,Yol.  II.,  p.  269. 

"  The  erroneous  views  which  doomed  the  Catholic  clergy  to  celibacy 
are  far  from  being  banished  from  Protestantism.  The  minister  is  too 
holy  for  business  or  politics.  He  is  to  preach  creeds  and  abstractions. 
He  may  preach  ascetic  notions  about  pleasures  and  amusements  ;  for 
his  official  holiness  has  a  tinge  of  asceticism  in  it,  and  people  hear  pa- 
tiently what  it  is  understood  they  will  not  practise.  But  if  he  *  come 
down,'  as  it  is  called,  from  these  heights,  and  assail  in  sober  earnest 
deep-rooted  abuses,  respectable  vices,  inhuman  institutions  or  arrange- 
ments, and  unjust  means  of  gain,  which  interest,  pride,  and  habit  have 
made  dear,  and  next  to  universal,  the  people  who  exact  from  hiin  of- 
ficial holiness  are  shocked,  offended.  *  He  forgets  his  sphere.'  Not 
only  the  people,  but  his  brother-ministers,  are  apt  to  think  this  ;  and 
they  do  so  not  mainly  from  a  time-serving  spirit,  not  from  dread  of  of- 
fending the  people, — ^though  this  motive  too  often  operates, — but  chief- 
ly from  false  notions  about  the  ministry,  its  comprehensive  purpose,  its 
true  spirit,  which  is  an  all-embracing  humanity.  Ministers  in  general 
are  narrow-minded  and  superstitious,  rather  than  servile.  Their  faults 
are  those  of  the  times,  and  they  are  more  free  from  these,  perhaps, 
than  most  of  the  people.  And  are  they  not  becoming  less  and  less 
ministers,  and  more  and  more  men?" — Memoirs,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  324,  325. 

He  continued  to  preacli  from  time  to  time  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life. 

All  Dr  Channing's  most  important  writings  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  three  classes^ — Reviews^  Essaysj  and  Sermons  or 
Addresses.  His  Reviews^  however,  are  not  so  much  ac- 
counts of  books  as  of  men.  The  articles  on  Milton,  F^ne- 
lon,  and  Bonaparte  comprise  the  most  important  part  of  the 
first  class.  They  were  pubUshed  in  1826  and  the  three  sub- 
sequent years,  and  are  valuable  specimens  of  this  kind  of 
composition.  They  established  his  fame  as  a  writer  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  But  for  abiUtj  of  thought^  for  strength 
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and  beauty  of  expression,  they  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  the  best  pieces  of  Carlyle,  or  even  of  Macanlay,  not  to 
mention  other  and  humbler  names.  Milton  and  F^n^lon 
he  appreciates  justly,  and  these  two  articles  are  perhaps  the 
most  finished  productions  of  his  pen,  when  regarded  mere- 
ly as  pieces  of  composition.  They  indicate,  however,  no 
very  ^reat  depth  of  thought  or  width  of  observation  :  the 
style  is  clear,  pleasing,  and  in  general  beautiful.  The  ar- 
ticle on  Napoleon  has  certainly  great  merits ;  considering 
the  time  and  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  its 
defects  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  might  reasonably 
have  been  looked  for.  In  his  later  years  he  felt  its  imper- 
fections, but  it  is  still,  we  think,  the  fairest  estimate  of  the 
man  in  the  English  language,  though  full  justice  is  not  done 
to  Napoleon  as  a  statesman  and  a  lawgiver.  In  some  pas- 
sages the  style  is  elevated  and  sublime,  in  others  it  becomes 
diffuse,  wordy,  and  tedious.  The  peculiar  charm  of  these 
three  articles  consists  in  the  beautiAiI  sentiment  of  religion 
which  pervades  them  all.  This,  indeed,  as  a  golden  thread, 
runs  through  all  his  works,  giving  unity  to  his  reviews, 
essays,  sermons,  letters,  and  conversation. 

His  £ssays  are  more  elaborate  compositions.  They  treat 
of  the  subject  of  Slavery  and  its  kindred  themes,  the  AboU- 
tionists,  Annexation  of  Texas,  Emancipation,  the  Duty  of 
the  Free  States  in  regard  to  Slavery.*  Several  of  these 
Essays  are  in  the  form  of  letters.  They  are  his  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  productions.  They  have  been  exten- 
sively read  in  America  and  Europe,  and  have  brought  him 
more  enemies  than  all  his  other  writings.  Here  Dr  Chan- 
ning  appears  as  a  reformer.     His  biographer  says — 

*^  Temperament  and  training,  religioas  aspirations  and  philosoplii- 
cal  views,  above  all,  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  conspired  to  make  Dr 
Channing  a  social  reformer ;  although  the  loftiness  of  his  desires  and 
aims,  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings,  the  refinement  of  his  tastes,  his 
habits  of  contemplative  thought,  and  his  r&verence  for  individual  free- 
dom, enveloped  him  in  a  sphere  of  courteous  reserve  and  guarded  him 
from  familiar  contact  with  all  rude  radicalism." — Memoirs^  VoL  III^ 
p.  3. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  remarks  made  by  men  of  high 
social  standing,  at  the  publication  of  the  Essay  on  Slavery. 

*  The  date  of  the  flnt  Essay  on  Slavery  is  not  riven  in  the  edition  of  Dr 
Chaiming'B  works.    It  was  flnt  published  m  December,  183^. 
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Thej  condemned  both  it  and  its  anthor.  He  was  "  throw- 
ing firebrands ; "  ''  meddling  with  matters  which  clergy- 
men had  no  right  to  touch ; " — ^as  all  important  matters, 
we  suppose,  belong  to  pettifogging  lawyers,  who  can  never 
see  through  a  precedent  or  comprehend  a  principle,  or  to 
politicians,  who  make  '*  regular  nominations  ^'  and  adhere 
to  them ;  or  else  to  editors  of  partisan  newspapers ; — "  he 
will  make  the  condition  of  the  slaves  a  great  deal  worse/' 
''  and  perhaps  produce  an  insurrection/'  This  offence  was 
never  forgiven  him  in  Boston,  and  he  continued  to  increase 
it  till  the  very  period  of  his  death.  His  anti-slavery  views 
struck  a  death-blow  to  his  popularity  here.  His  zeal  for 
the  poor,  the  intemperate,  tixe  criminal,  the  ignorant,  ex- 
traordinary as  it  was,  could  be  suffered;  it  was  not  wholly 
unmiuisterial,  and  was  eminently  scriptural, — ^but  zeal  for 
the  slave,  that  was  too  much  to  be  borne.  The  first  pub- 
heation,  in  1885,  has  had  a  wide  influence  and  a  good  one. 
The  osLj  is  not  Very  philosophical  in  its  arrangement,  but 
the  matter  is  well  treated,  with  clearness  and  force, — the 
wrong  of  slavery  is  ably  shown.  High  motives  are  always 
addressed  in  this,  as  in  all  his  productions.  But  we  have 
one  word  of  criticism  to  make  on  Dr  Channing  as  an  aboli- 
tionist. In  his  first  essay*  and  his  subsequent  writings, 
he  distinctly  separates  himself  from  the  abolitionists  who 
contend  for  '*  Immediate  Emancipation.''  He  passed  severe 
censures  upon  them ;  censured  their  motto  of  "  Immediate 
Emancipation,"  their  method  of  acting  by  ^'  a  system  of 
afBliated  societies,"  gave  countenance  to  the  charge  that 
they  were  exciting  the  slaves  to  revolt.  He  condemned 
their  "  denunciations."  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  aboli- 
tionists were  not  a  hundredth  part  so  numerous  as  now ; 
when  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  the  parlour  rang  with  de- 
nunciations against  them ;  when  their  property,  their  per- 
sons, and  their  lives  were  not  safe  in  Boston.  Now  we  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  criticism  directed  against  the  abolition- 
ists ;  no  fear  of  severity.  But  at  a  time  when  they  were 
few  in  number,  a  body  of  men  whom  many  affected  to  de- 
spise because  they  hated,  and  hated  because  they  feared; 
when  they  were  poor  and  insulted,  yet  manfully  struggling 
against  oppression,  equal  to  either  fate ;  when  the  Church 
only  opened  her  mouth  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  fugitive 

•  Works,  Vol.  11. 
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crying  to  God  for  justice ;  when  the  State,  which  had  had 
but  one  president  who  spoke  against  slavery,  and  he  a  man 
who  sold  the  children  of  his  own  body,  riveted  the  fetters 
still  closer  on  the  slave's  limbs ;  at  a  time  when  the  press 
of  the  South  and  the  North,  political  or  sectarian — ^but  al- 
ways commercial,  low,  corrupt,  and  marketable — ^said  not 
one  word  for  the  millions  of  slaves  whose  chains  the  State 
made  and  the  Church  christened;  when  no  man  in  Congress 
either  wished  or  dared  to  oppose  slavery  therein,  and  no 
petitions  could  get  a  hearing ;  when  the  governor  even  of 
Massachusetts  could  recommend  to  her  legislature  inquiries 
for  preventing  freedom  of  speech  on  that  subject;  at  a 
time  when  the  abolitionists  were  the  only  men  that  cared 
or  dared  to  speak  ;  at  a  time,  too,  when  they  were  mobbed 
in  the  streets ;  when  an  assembly  of  women  was  broken 
up  by  "  respectable ''  violence,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
city  dared  not  resist  the  mob ;  when  a  symbolical  gallows  was 
erected  at  night  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  leading  aboli- 
tionist of  America,  "  by  the  order  of  Judge  Lynch,"  and  a 
price  of  five  thousand  dollars  set  on  his  head  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Georgia, — ^why,  such  criticism  was  at  least  a  little 
out  of  season  I  Had  the  abolitionists  been  guilty  of  de- 
nunciations ? — ^in  1817,  when  a  minister  preaching  in  Bos- 
ton ''  actually  vilified  the  character  of  the  Liberal  clergy  in 
the  most  wholesale  manner,^'  Dr  Channing  "  directed  all 
his  remarks  to  softening  the  feelings  of  those  who  were 

aggrieved 'I  cannot  blame  this  stranger  so 

severely,*  said  he ;  'these  harsh  judgments  never  originated 
from  himself.  .  •  •  .  How  sad  is  controversy,  that  it 
should  thus  tempt  our  opponents  to  misrepresent  men  w^hen 
they  might  and  should  know  better/  "  *  Yet  here  the 
difference  between  the  stranger  and  the  Liberal  clergy  re- 
lated only  to  a  matter  of  theological  opinion,  not  to  the 
freedom  of  millions  of  men.  We  dislike  denunciation  as 
much  as  most  men,  but  we  wish  it  was  peculiar  to  the  aboli- 
tionists ;  denunciation  is  the  commonest  thing  in  politics, 
the  weapon  of  Democrats  and  Whigs ;  the  pulpits  ring  with 
its  noise ;  the  Unitarians  are  denounced  as  "  infidels  '^  to 
this  day;  and  who  does  not  know  it  is  the  fashion  of  wltole 
churches  to  denounce  mankind  at  large  as  "  totally  deprav- 
ed,'* "  capable  of  no  good  thing,"  "  subject  to  the  wrath  of 

*  MetnoirSf  Vol.  XL,  p.  89,  et  Beq. 
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God,'*  "  and  deserving  eternal  damnation/'  If  these  terms 
mean  anything  they  amount  to  denunciation.  If  by  de- 
nunciation is  meant  violent  speech,  exaggeration,  and  ill 
temper,  then  it  is  an  infirmity,  and  is  always  out  of  place. 
Yet  such  is  the  weakness  of  strong  men  that  we  meet  with 
it  in  all  the  great  movements  of  mankind,  in  the  Christian 
Beformation  and  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  in  all 
great  revolutions.  The  American  Revolution  was  the  effort 
of  a  nation  to  free  itself  from  tyranny — the  very  mild 
tyranny  of  the  British  crown.  The  denunciations,  violence, 
and  bloodshed  which  followed  are  well  known.  Yet  now, 
there  are  none  but  the  aboHtionists  who  think  the  Revolu- 
tion  was  not  worth  what  it  cost.  But  in  the  case  which 
Dr  Channing  complained  of,  a  population  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  colonies  in  1 775  were  entirely  deprived  of  all 
their  rights  and  reduced  to  abject  slavery,  and  the  abolition- 
ists— ^ultra-peace  men  and  non-resistants  almost  all  of  them 
— attempted  no  violence,  and  used  nothing  harder  than 
hard  words.  For  our  own  part  we  confess  their  language 
has  not  alwtiys  been  to  our  taste,  but  we  know  of  no  reve- 
lation of  any  importance  that  has  been  conducted  with  so 
little  violence  and  denunciation.  When  Dr  Channing 
wrote  about  Milton  and  the  stormy  times  of  the  English 
commonwealth,  he  thought  differently,  and  said — 

"  In  regard  to  the  public  enemies  whom  he  assailed,  we  mean  the 
despots  in  Church  and  State,  and  the  corrupt  institutions  which  had 
stirred  up  a  civil  war,  the  general  strain  of  his  writings,  though  strong 
and  stem,  must  exalt  him,  notwithstanding  lus  occasional  violence, 
among  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  That  liberty  was  in 
peril.  Great  evils  were  struggling  for  perpetuity  and  could  only  be 
broken  down  by  great  power.  Milton  felt  that  interests  of  infinite 
moment  were  at  stake,  and  who  will  blame  him  for  binding  himself 
to  them  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  great  mind,  and  for  defending 
them  with  fervour  and  vehemence  ?  We  must  not  mistake  Christian 
benevolence,  as  if  it  had  but  one  voice,  that  of  soft  entreaty.  It  can 
speak  in  piercing  and  awful  tones.  There  is  constantly  going  on  in 
our  world  a  conflict  between  good  and  evil.  The  cause  of  human 
nature  has  always  to  vn^stle  with  foes.  All  improvement  is  a  vic- 
tory won  by  struggles.  It  is  especially  true  of  those  great  periods 
which  have  been  distinguished  by  revolutions  in  government  and  re- 
ligion, and  from  which  we  date  the  most  rapid  movements  of  the 
human  mind,  that  they  have  been  signalized  by  conflict.  Thus 
Christianity  convulsed  the  world  and  grew  up  amidst  storms ;  and 
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the  Beformation  of  Luther  was  a  signal  to  unirersal  war ;  and  Li- 
berty in  both  worlds  has  encountered  opposition  over  which  she  has 
triumphed  only  through  her  own  immortal  energies.  At  such  periods, 
men,  gifted  with  great  power  of  thought  and  loftiness  of  sentiment, 
are  especially  summoned  to  the  conflict  with  evil.  They  hear,  as  it 
were,  in  their  own  magnanimity  and  generous  aspirations,  the  Toice 
of  a  divinity ;  and  thus  commissioned,  and  burning  with  a  passionate 
devotion  to  truth  and  freedom,  they  must  and  wHl  speak  with  an  in* 
dignant  energy,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard 
of  ordinary  minds  in  ordinary  times.  Men  of  natural  softness  and 
timidity,  of  a  sincere  but  effeminate  virtue,  will  be  apt  to  look  on  these 
bolder,  hardier  spirits  as  violent,  perturbed,  and  uncharitable ;  and  the 
charge  wiU  not  be  wholly  groundless.  But  that  deep  feeling  of  evils, 
which  is  necessary  to  effectual  oonfiict  with  them,  and  which  marks 
God's  most  powerful  messengers  to  mankind,  cannot  breathe  itself  in 
soft  and  tender  accents.  The  deeply  moved  soul  will  speak  strongly, 
and  ought  to  speak  so  as  to  move  and  shake  nations." — JFark*^  Vol.  I., 
pp.  23—25. 

There  are  not  many  things  in  Dr  Channing'B  life  which  we 
could  wish  otherwise,  but  his  relation  to  the  abolitionists 
is  one  of  that  number.  In  1831,  Mr  Garrison,  a  printer  in 
the  office  of  the  Christian  Examiner,  at  Boston,  issued  the 
first  number  of  the ''  Liberator,'*  making  the  declaration— 
"  I  am  in  earnest,  I  will  not  equivocate,  I  will  not  excuse,  I 
will  not  retreat  a  single  inch,  and  I  will  he  heard/*  He  bor- 
rowed the  type  and  press  of  the  office  he. worked  in.  He 
could  not  get  trusted  for  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  paper  "  be- 
cause he  was  opposed  to  the  Colonization  Society/'  So  he 
waited  till  a  negro  in  Philadelphia  sent  him  that  sum.  He 
was  obscure  and  destitute, but  ''had  a  determination  to  print 
the  paper  as  long  as  he  could  live  on  bread  and  water,  or  his 
hands  find  employment."  He  was  reviled,  insulted,  mob- 
bed ;  a  price  set  on  his  head ;  he  lived  in  the  same  city 
with  Dr  Channing,  struggling  with  poverty,  obscurity,  and 
honourable  disgrace  for  twelve  years,  and  Dr  Chaiming 
afforded  him  no  aid,  nor  counsel,  nor  sympathy,  not  a  single 
''  God  bless  you,  my  brother,"  and  did  not  even  answer 
his  letter  I  This  we  find  it  difficult  to  understand,  as  it  is 
painful  to  relate.  We  gladly  hasten  away  from  the  subject, 
which  we  could  not  pass  by  in  silence,  but  have  spoken  of 
in  sorrow. 

His  public  sermons  and  addresses — we  speak  now  only 
of  such  as  he  wished  to  preserve — ^treat  of  a  large  variety  of 
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subjects:  Tcmpeniiiee,  Education,  Clirisl,  C*biistiaiil:y,  rlic 
Evidences  of  Eieligioii^  the  Ministry,  and  kindred  subjects. 
These  are  somewhat  uneqaal,  but  all  are  marked  by  the 
qnaliiies  mentioned  above,  by  a  profound  reverence  for 
Ban,  and  most  unhesitating  confidence  in  God.  None  of 
iliOBe  sermonB  indicates  a  mind  of  a  very  high  order;  as 
irotks  of  intellect  they  will  not  compare  with  the  great  ser- 
mons of  the  best  English  preachers ;  but  we  know  none  of 
iriiich  the  effect  is  more  ennobling.  His  analysis  of  a  sub- 
ject is  seldom  final,  he  usually  halts  short  of  the  ultimate 
&ct ;  his  arrangement  is  frequently  unphilosophical,  his  rea- 
soning offcffli  weak,  unsatisfactory,  various  parts  of  the  argu- 
ment not  well  connected,  his  style  diffuse  and  verbose.  Wo 
know  diffnseness  is  the  old  Adam  of  the  pulpit.  There  are 
always  two  ways  of  hitting  the  mark,  one  with  a  single 
ballet,  the  other  with  a  shower  of  small  shot.  Each  has 
its  advantages ;  Dr  Channing  chose  the  latter,  as  most  of 
oar  pulpit  orators  have  done.  It  is  commonly  thought 
men  better  understand  a  truth  when  it  is  told  two  or  tliree 
times  over,  and  in  two  or  three  different  ways ;  be  that  as 
it  may^  it  is  certain  that  a  small  quantity  of  metal  will  cover 
tlie  more  space  the  thinner  it  is  beaten,  and  when  a  man 
most  write  one  or  two  sermons  in  a  week,  never  to  be  used 
agiin,  perhaps  he  may  be  forgiven  if  the  depth  be  less  as 
toe  sur&ce  becomes  greater.  Dr  Channing  was  not  very 
diffuse  for  a  preacher,  but  certainly  for  a  great  man.  His 
Toeabulary  was  not*copious ;  there  is  no  idiomatic  freshness 
in  his  style ;  his  illustrations  are  trite,  often  commonplace. 
Neither  literature  nor  nature  gets  reflected  in  his  stylo. 
His  thought  and  feeling  are  American  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word ;  but  the  form,  the  colouring,  the  tone  are  wholly 
destitute  of  nationality — ^there  is  no  American  image  in  his 
temple ;  no  American  flowers  in  his  garden.  We  think 
this  a  defect.  In  all  his  writings  you  see  that  he  had 
lived  alone,  not  much  among  books,  not  much  with  nature 
you  would  fancy,  but  with  his  own  thoughts. 

As  a  speaker  his  style  of  eloquence  was  peculiar.  He 
stands  alone.  His  powers  of  reasoning  were  certainly  not 
very  great,  by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  the  many 
ible  men  of  his  country  or  his  age ;  he  had  not  that  great 
power  of  demonstration  which  at  once  puts  the  pointed 
tboaghtinto  your  mind,  and  then  drives  it  home  with  success- 
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ive  blows.  He  had  not  that  creative  force  which  attracts, 
conquers^  and  then  directs;  nor  that  energy  of  feeling, 
which^  making  an  impression  almost  magical^  carries  the 
audience  away  with  its  irresistible  tide.  He  commanded 
attention  by  presenting  numerous  minute  particulars — 
trusting  little  to  the  effect  of  any  one  great  argument. 
His  eloquent  warfare  was  a  guerilla  war.  He  carried  the 
hearer's  understanding  little  by  little,  never  taking  it  by 
storm.  He  did  not  represent  a  great  reason,  a  great 
imagination,  or  a  great  passion ;  but  a  ^eat  conscience 
and  a  great  faith.  In  this  lay  the  power  of  his  eloquence, 
the  charm  of  his  preaching,  the  majesty  of  his  character. 

As  a  public  speaker,  at  first  sight  he  did  not  strongly  im- 
press his  audience,  he  did  not  look  the  great  man ;  his  body 
was  feeble  and  unusually  small ;  his  voice  not  powerfiil — 
though  solemn,  affectionate,  and  clear.  How  frail  he 
seemed !  Yet  look  again,  and  his  organization  was  singn- 
larly  delicate — womanly  in  its  niceness  and  refinement. 
When  closely  viewed  he  seemed  a  soul  very  lightly  clad 
with  a  body — and  you  saw  the  soul  so  clearly  that  you  for- 
got the  vesture  it  wore.  He  began  his  sermon  simply, 
announced  the  theme,  spoke  of  its  importance,  glanced  over 
the  surface  for  a  moment — ^then  sketched  out  his  plan,  as 
the  farmer  lands  out  his  field  which  he  is  to  plough  up  inch 
by  inch.  He  began  simply,  calmly,  and  rose  lugher  and 
higher  as  he  went  on,  each  thought  deeper  and  nobler  than 
the  last.  His  conscience  and  his  faith  w6nt  into  the  audience 
till  he  held  them  breathless,  entranced,  lifted  out  of  their 
common  consciousness — ^till  they  forgot  their  own  little- 
ness, forgot  the  preacher,  soul  and  body,  and  thought  only 
of  his  thought,  felt  only  his  feeling. 

There  was  never  such  pretiching  in  Boston ;  never  such 
prayers.  His  word  sunk  into  men  as  the  sun  into  the 
ground  in  summer  to  send  up  grass  and  flowers.  Did  he 
speak  of  sin,  the  ingenuous  youth  saw  its  ugliness  with 
creeping  hate; — of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  you 
longed  to  be  such  a  man ; — of  God,  of  His  goodness.  His 
love,  you  wondered  you  could  ever  doubt  or  fear.  It  was 
our  good  fortune  in  earlier  years  to  hear  him  often,  in  his 
noblest  efforts  ;  often,  too,  on  the  same  day  have  we  listen- 
ed to  the  eloquence  of  another  good  minister,  now  also 
immortal,  a  man  of  rare  piety  and  singular  power  in  the 
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pulpit — ^we  mean  the  younger  Ware.  More  sentimental 
than  Channing,  more  imaginative^  with  an  intellect  less 
capacious  and  a  range  of  subjects  hj  no  means  so  broad^ 
he  yet  spoke  to  the  native  soul  of  man  with  a  sweet  per- 
suasion rarely  equalled.  Ware  told  you  more  of  heaven 
— Channing  more  of  earth,  that  you  might  make  it  heaven 
here.  It  was  his  conscience  and  his  trust  in  Grod  that 
gave  him  power.  What  strength  there  is  in  gentleness, 
what  force  in  truth,  what  magic  in  religion !  That  voice 
so  thin  and  feeble,  a  woman's  word — it  was  heard  above 
the  roar  of  the  street  and  the  clatter  of  legislation ;  it  went 
beyond  the  Alleghanies;  it  passed  over  the  din  of  the 
Atlantic  waves,  and  became  a  winning  and  familiar  sound 
in  our  mother-land;  that  hand,  so  thin  and  ghostly  it 
seemed  a  moonbeam  might  shine  through — ^it  held  a  power 
which  no  sceptred  monarch  of  our  time  could  wield, — the 
power  of  justice,  of  all-controlling  faith ;  that  feeble  form, 
that  man  with  body  frailer  than  a  girPs — ^he  had  an  in- 
fluence which  no  man  that  speaks  the  English  tongue  now 
equals.  He  spoke  not  to  men  as  members  of  a  pa^y,  or  a 
sect,  or  tribe,  or  nation,  but  to  the  universal  nature  of  man, 
and  that  "  something  that  doth  live  "  everlastingly  in  our 
embers  answered  to  his  call. 

He  became  conscious  of  his  power.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  when  his  word  thus  came  echoed  back  from  the 
heights  and  depths  of  society.  But  this  only  made  him 
yet  more  humble.  A  name  in  both  hemispheres  gave  him 
no  pleasure  but  as  a  means  of  usefulness  and  increase  of 
power ;  but  made  him  more  zealous  and  more  powerful  to 
SEBVS.  Laudations  he  put  aside  without  reading,  and  abuse 
had  small  effect  on  him.  Did  proud  men  scorn  his  human- 
ity, and  base  men  affect  to  pity — ^it  was  only  the  pity  which 
he  returned.  Yet  when  a  letter  from  a  poor  man  in  Eng- 
land came  to  thank  him  for  his  words  of  lofty  cheer,  he 
could  well  say  "  This  is  honour,"  When  a  nursery-man 
foi^ot  his  plants  and  his  customers  to  express  an  interest 
in  him,  or  a  retired  Quaker  family  was  moved  by  his  pre- 
sence, then  he  could  say  "  This  is  better  than  fame  a 
thousand  times.''  Forgive  him  if  that  made  him  proud. 
We  remember  well  Kis  lecture  on  the  Elevation  of  the 
Labouring  Classes,  and  the  sneers  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived by  some  that  heard  it  at  the  time ;  and  we  shall  not 
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soon  forget  the  feelings  it  brooglit  to  onr  Heart,  when  one 
day,  in  a  little  town  in  a  Swiss  valley,  we  saw  in  the  shop 
of  an  a{)othecaiy,  who  was  also  the  bookseller,  a  copy  of 
that  lecture  in  the  German  tongue.  It  was  printed  at  thai 
place,  and  was  the  second  edition  1  The  word  which  some 
sneered  at  here  was  ^one  "  to  the  Gentiles,^'  to  comfort 
the  poor  labourers  under  the  shadow  of  the  Alps. 

We  IqjLOw  that  men  sneer  at  the  pulpit,  counting  it  a  low 
place  and  no  seat  of  power ;  we  know  why  they  sneer,  and 
blame  them  not.  But  if  there  is  a  man  in  the  pulpit,  with 
a  man's  mind,  heart,  soul,  the  pulpit  is  no  mean  place^  it 
shall  go  hard  if  his  power  is  not  felt.  In  Boston  there  are 
well  nigh  fivescore  of  clergymen :  out  of  these  were  there 
fifty  like  Dr  Channing,  fifty  more  in  New  York,  and  yet 
another  fifty  in  the  pulpits  of  Philadelphia;  let  them  be  of 
all  ways  of  thinking, — Catholic,  Calviniatic,  or  Quaker, — 
only  let  them  love  God  as  much  and  man  as  well ;  only  let 
them  love  truth  and  righteousness  as  well  as  he,  and 
labour  with  as  much  earnestness  to  reform  theology, 
society.  Church,  and  State :  what  cities  should  we  have ; 
what  churches,  what  a  society,  what  a  State  !  Would 
there  be  the  intemperance,  the  pauperism,  the  ignorance 
among  the  people,  the  licentiousness — ^the  sheer  and  utter 
lust  of  gain  which  now  takes  possession  of  the  most  in- 
fluential men  of  the  nation  7  Oh  no ! — ^there  would  have 
been  no  annexation  of  Texas  for  a  new  slave-garden,  no 
war  against  Mexico,  no  "  Holy  Alhance  "  in  America  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Whigs  to  secure  the  ''  partition  "  of 
our  sister  republic ;  there  would  not  be  three  millions  of 
slaves  in  the  United  States,  and  a  slave-holder  on  the 
throne  of  the  nation — for  'tip  a  throne  we  speak  of,  and 
the  people  only  subjects  of  a  base  aristocracy,  no  longer 
citizens.  Did  we  speak  of  fifty  Channings  in  Boston  T— 
were  there  only  ten,  they  would  make  this  city,  as  we 
think,  too  good  to  hope  for.  But  there  are  not  ten  such  ] 
men, — ^nay,  there  are  not — ^but  we  will  not  count  them. 
There  are  still  good  men  in  pulpits,  here — only  rare  and 
few — ^floating  amid  the  sectarianism,  wealth,  and  pride 
which  swim  round  in  this  whirlpool  of  modem  societj. 
They  never  wholly  failed  in  Bostoii.  Nay,  when  the  oil 
has  run  low  and  the  meal  was  almost  spent,  some  prophet 
came  along  to  cheer  this  poor  widow  of  the  Church  with 
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his  blessing,  and  the  oil  held. out  in  the  cruse,  and  the 
meal  was  not  spent,  so  that  her  children  did  not  wholly 
starve  and  die  outright,  saying,  "Who  is  the  Lord?^' 
Trqe,  there  has  always  been  some  rod,  a  scion  from  the 
tree  of  life,  that  held  its  own  amid  the  drought,  and  kept 
obstinately  green,  and  went  on  budding  and  blossoming — 
a  memory  and  a  hope ;  always  some  sacramental  portion 
of  the  manna  which  fed  our  fathers,  a  fragrant  reminiscence 
of  the  old  pilgrimage,  and  a  promise  of  the  true  bread 
which  shall  one  day  be  given  from  heayen; — at  least, 
there  is  always  some  heap  of  stones  to  remind  us  that  our 
fathers  passed  over  Jordan,  and,  though  sorely  beset  and 
hunted  after,  they  could  yet  say,  even  in  their  extremity, 
'^  Hitherto  ha,th  the  Lord  helped  us  I ''  These  do  not  fail 
— "  thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live ;"  but  a 
powerfiil  ministry  in  any  denomination  we  have  not.  Yet 
the  harvest  truly  is  plenteous.  How  white  are  all  the 
fields— only  the  labourers  are  few,  feeble,  faint  in  heart  and 
limb,  and  while  wrangling  about  names  have  so  long  left 
their  sickles  idle  in  the  sun  that  their  very  tools  have  lost 
their  temper,  and  ring  no  longer,  as  when  of  old  they  cut 
the  standing  com. 

Why  does  not  the  Church  save  us  from  slavery,  party- 
spirit,  ignorance,  pauperism,  licentiousness,  and  lust  of 
gain  ?  It  has  no  salvation  to  give.  Why  not  afford  us 
great  teachers,  Uke  the  old  and  venerable  names — ^Edwards^ 
Chaunceys,  Mayhews,  Freemans,  Buckminsters,  Chan- 
nings  ?  The  Church  has  nothing  to  teach  which  is  worth 
the  learning  of  grown  men,  and  even  the  baby-virtue  of 
America  turns  off  from  that  lean,  haggard,  and  empty 
breast,  yet  cries  for  food  and  mother's  arms.  But  there 
is  a  providence  in  all  this.  Taking  the  churches  as  they 
are,  ecclesiastical  religion  as  it  is,  it  is  well  that  able  men 
do  not  stand  in  the  pulpits;  well  that  men  of  superior 
ability  and  superior  culture  flee  from  it  to  law,  politics, 
the  farm,  and  the  shop.  K  the  Church  has  nothing  bet- 
ter to  teach  them  than  the  morality  of  the  market-placa 
and  the  theology  of  the  dark  ages,  if  she  is  the  foe  to  pure 
goodness,  pure  piety,  and  pure  thought,  then  parson  Log 
is  the  best  parson.  Let  us  accept  him  with  thankfulness. 
But  it  will  not  always  be  so ;  no,  not  long.  A  better  day 
is  coining,  when  the  real  Church  shall  be  the  actual  3  when 
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Theology,  the  queen  and  motlier  of  Scieiioe,  bImU  utat 
Iicr  HDcient  rule,  driving  off  Buperstitioii  and  prieatlf  a** 
belief;  when  a  real  ministiy  in  religion's  name  ahaUifr 
buke  that  party-spirit  which  makes  a  monamsh  oat  of  ■ 
president,  a  miserable  oligarchy  out  of  a  rennblio,  mi 
transfomiH  tho  citizens  of  New-England  into  ue  mbjecti 
of  slave-holders,  and  makes  our  free  men  only  the  seinA 
of  gain.  Pandora  has  opened  her  box,  sectaiianiBm  oi 
party-rage  have  flown  out ;  see  the  anarchy  they  nukeii 
Chorch  and  State  I  Bat  there  is  yet  left  at  the  bottont-* 
hope.  When  the  lid  is  lifted  next  that  also  will  sppan 
and  a  new  spring  come  out  of  this  winter,  and  we  All 
wonder  at  the  WMte-Sunday  on  all  the  hills,  at  the  ?■• 
tecost  of  inspiiatioQ  and  tongaea  of  heavenly  trath. 
But  we  have  wandered  from  our  theme.     In  the  nudrf 
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dm  great  man,  with  broad  browa,  a  colossal  intellect,  and 
the  moat  awfiil  proacnce  the  world  has  seen  for  some  cen- 
turies, it  is  said ;  one  who  would  seem  an  Emporor  in  any 
council,  even  of  the  Kings  by  nature ;  with  understand- 
ing so  great  that  Channing's  mind  would  seem  but  a  baby 
in  his  arms ;  a  senator,  who  for  many  yeai-s  has  occupied 
important  pabhc  posts, — and  yet  in  Xew-England,  in  the 
United  States,  Channing  has  far  more  influence  than 
Webster.  He  was  never  in  his  life  greeted  with  tho 
■hont  of  a  multitude,  and  yet  he  has  swayed  the  mind 
ud  heart  of  the  best  men,  and  affected  the  character  and 
wdbre  of  the  nation  far  more  than  tho  famous  statesman. 
hi  onr  last  otunber  we  spoke  of  that  venerable  man  who 
breathed  his  last  breath  in  the  capitol :  John  Quincy  Adams 
ktd  held  high  offices  for  fifty  years, — been  miuister  to  courts 
■broad,  had  made  treaties,  had  been  representative,  sen- 
ator, secretary  of  state, — ^been  president;  ho  hod  lived 
(if^ty  years — a  learned  man,  always  well,  always  at  work, 
■hrays  in  public  office,  always  nmongst  great  men  and 
buffied  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation, — and  yet,  which  has 
done  the  most  for  his  country,  for  mankind,  aiid  most 
helped  men  to  wisdom  and  religion,  man'f<  higlie!<t  wel- 
ire?  The  boys  could  tell  us  that  the  effect  of  Adams 
■ad  Webster  both  is  not  to  be  named  in  comparison  with 
Uie  work  done  for  the  world  by  this  one  fecblc-bodicd 
man.  Tet  there  are  forty  thousand  ministers  in  the 
United  States,  and  Channing  stood  always  in  tlie  pulpit, 
owing  nothing  to  any  eminent  station  that  he  filled.  In 
this  century  we  have  had  two  presidents  who  powerfully 
affected  the  nation,— one  by  his  mind,  by  ideas; — hia 
public  acts  were  often  foolish :  the  other  by  hia  will,  his 
deeds,  ideas  apparently  of  small  concern  to  him  ; — we 
metm  Jefferson  and  Jackson.  Hut,  with  the  exception  of 
Jefferson,  no  president  in  thia  centurj'  has  ever  had  such 
infinence  upon  men's  minds  as  that  humble  minister.  No, 
not  all  together — Madison,  Monroe,  Adam;!,  Jackson,  Van 
Bnren  and  Harrison  and  Tyler  and  Polk.  Some  of  them 
did  good  things,  yet  soon  they  will  be  gone,  oil  but  one 
or  two;  their  influence,  too,  will  pass  away,  and  soon 
there  will  be  left  nothing  but  a  name  in  a  book — for  they 
were  only  connected  with  an  office,  not  an  idea, — while 
Channin^s  power  will  remain  long  after  his  writiuga  \\i^\tt 
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ceased  to  be  read  and  his  name  is  forgot ;  of  so  little  con- 
sequence is  it  where  the  man  stands,  if  he  be  but  a  man, 
and  do  a  man's  work. 

The  one  great  idea  of  Dr  Channinfir's  life  was  respect 
for  man.  He  was  eminent  for  other  things,  but  ^- 
eminent  for  this.  His  eminent  piety  became  eminent 
philanthropy,  in  all  its  forms.  This  explains  his  action  as 
a  reformer,  his  courage,  and  his  inextingoishable  hope. 
Dr  Channing  was  one  of  the  few  democrats  we  have  ever 
known.  Bom  and  bred  amongst  men  who  had  small  con- 
fidence  in  the  people,  and  who  took  little  pains  to  make 
them  better,  he  became  intensely  their  friend.  The  little 
distinctions  of  life,  marked  by  wealth,  fame,  or  genias, 
were  of  small  account  to  him.  He  honoured  all  men; 
saw  the  man  in  the  beggar,  in  the  slave.  He  never  de- 
sponded; he  grew  more  liberal  the  more  he  lived,  and 
seemed  greenest  and  freshest  when  about  to  quit  this 
lower  sphere.  His  youth  was  sad  though  hope&l ;  in  the 
middle  period  of  his  life  he  seems  saddened  and  subdued, 
in  part  by  the  restraints  of  his  profession,  in  part  by  ill 
health,  and  yet  more  by  austere  notions  of  life  and  dutv, 
imposed  by  a  gloomy  theory  of  religion,  but  which  in  his 
latter  days  he  escaped  from  and  left  behind  him.  He  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  power  of  one  man,  armed  only  with 
truth  and  love.  By  these  he  did  service  here,  and  spoke 
to  the  best  minds  of  the  age,  giving  hope  to  famous  men, 
and  cheering  the  hearts  of  such  as  toiled  all  day  in  the 
dark  mines  of  Cornwall.  By  these  he  sympathized  with 
men,  with  nature,  and  with  God.  Hence  he  grew  young- 
er all  his  life,  and  thought  the  happiest  period  was  '^  about 
sixty.''     In  1839  he  thus  wrote  : — 

"  Indeed,  life  has  been  an  improving  gift  from  my  youth ;  and 
one  reason  I  believe  to  be,  that  my  youth  was  not  a  happy  one.  I 
look  back  to  no  bright  dawn  of  life  which  gradually  *  faded  into 
common  day.*'  The  light  which  I  now  live  in  rose  at  a  later  periotl. 
A  rigid  domestic  discipline,  sanctioned  by  the  times,  gloomy  view? 
of  religion,  the  selfish  passions,  collisions  with  companions  perhaps 
worse  than  myself, — these,  and  other  things,  darkened  my  boyhood. 
Then  came  altered  circumstances,  dependence,  unwise  and  excessive 
labours  for  independence,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  weakness  and 
disease  which  have  followed  me  through  life.  Amidst  this  darkness 
it  pleased  God  that  the  light  should  rise.     The  work  of  spiritual 
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regeneratioii,  tlie  discoyeiy  of  the  supreme  good,  of  the  great  and 
glorious  end  of  life,  aspirations  after  truth  and  virtue,  which  are 
pledges  and  beginnings  of  immortality,  the  consciousness  of  some- 
thing divine  within  me,  then  began,  faintly  indeed,  and  through 
many  struggles  and  sufferings  have  gone  on. 

"  I  love  life,  perhaps,  too  much ;  perhaps  I  cling  to  it  too  strongly 
for  a  Christian  and  a  philosopher.  I  welcome  every  new  day  with 
new  gratitude.  I  almost  wonder  at  myself,  when  I  think  of  the 
pleasure  which  the  dawn  gives  me,  after  having  witnessed  it  so  many 
years.  This  blessed  light  of  heaven,  how  dear  it  is  to  me !  and  this 
earth  whicb  I  have  trodden  so  long,  with  what  affection  I  look  on  it ! 
I  have  but  a  moment  ago  cast  my  eyes  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  my 
house,  and  the  sight  of  it,  gemmed  with  dew  and  heightening  by  its 
brilliancy  the  shadows  of  the  trees  which  fall  upon  it,  awakened 
emotions  more  vivi^,  perhaps,  than  I  experienced  in  youth.  I  do 
not  like  the  ancients  calling  the  earth  mother.  She  is  so  fresh, 
youthful,  living,  and  rejoicing!  I  do,  indeed,  anticipate  a  more 
glorious  world  than  this;  but  still  my  iirst  familiar  home  is  very 
precious  to  me,  nor  can  I  think  of  leaving  its  sun  and  sky  and  fields 
and  ocean  without  r^r^t.  My  interest,  not  in  outward  nature  only, 
but  in  human  nature,  in  its  destinies,  in  the  progress  of  science,  in 
the  struggles  of  freedom  and  religion,  has  increased  up  to  this  mo* 
ment,  and  I  am  now  in  my  sixtieth  year." — Memoirs,  vol.  III.,  pp. 
412 — 414. 

His  life  was  eminently  useful  and  beautiful.  He  died  in 
good  season,  leaving  a  memory  that  will  long  be  blessed. 

It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  word  of  the  "Memoirs." 
The  work  is  well  done,  by  a  kindred  and  a  loving  band. 
The  Memoirs  only  are  published,  however,  the  Life  yet 
remains  to  be  written.  Some  things  are  passed  over 
rather  hastily  by  the  Editor ;  we  should  have  been  glad  if 
he  had  told  us  more  of  Dr  Channing's  relations  to  the 
theological  parties  of  his  time,  especially  to  his  own  sect 
in  his  later  years ;  if  he  had  shown  us  more  in  detail  with 
what  caution  and  slovniess  he  came  to  his  liberal  conclu- 
sions. As  a  whole,  the  picture  wants  a  background,  and 
also  shadow.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  work  is  well  and 
faithfully  done,  though  it  does  not  give  us  so  complete 
and  thorough  a  view  of  the  man  as  the  Memoir  of  Henry 
Ware  offered  of  that  lamented  and  sainted  minister.  An 
index  would  be  a  welcome  addition,  but,  as  one  seldom 
finds  that  in  an  American  book,  we  will  not  make  a 
special  complaint. 


THE  ETERNITY  OF  GOD. 

A   STUN   TBANSLATED    FROH  THE    OSRUiS. 


Thou  Ocean-doep  of  God's  Eternity ; 

Thou,  the  Primeval  Source  of  Time  and  Space ; 

Sole  Ground  of  refuge  from  a  world  of  storms 

Art  Thou  :  Perpetual  Presentness  Thou  art. 

The  ashes  of  the  Past  are  but  the  Germ 

Of  vast  Futurities  to  Thee.     Then  what 
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Are  scarcely  seconds  there.     Perhaps  the  Sun 

I  now  behold  is  e'en  the  thousandth  Sun^ 

Dancing  'fore  Thee  with  ever  changing  years, 

And  thousands^  waiting  birth,  when  strikes  their  hour 

Shall  come,  at  Thine  Almighty  word  moved  forth. 

But  Thou  remain'st,  nor  count' st  the  vanished  Orbs. 

III. 

The  Stars,  in  aU  their  silent  majesty, 
And  raised  on  high  within  unbounded  space ; — 
They  who  to  us  discourse  the  measured  time. 
And  stand  before  our  eyes  such  myriad  years, — 
Before  Thine  Eye,  0  Lord,  shall  pass  away 
But  as  the  Grass  in  summer's  sultry  days : 
As  roses  at  the  noontide  blooming  young, 
But  shrunken  pale  before  the  twilight  hour — 
Such  is  the  Wain  and  Polar  Star  to  Thee. 


In  unserm  Leben  kaum  Sekunden. 
Yielleicht  wiilzt  sich  dies  tausendste 
Der  Sonnenalter,  die  ich  seh, 

Und  tausend  sind  noch  nicht  entbunden, 
Und  kommen,  wenn  die  Stunde  schlagt, 
Durch  deiner  Allmacht  Wink  bewegt. 

Du  bleibst,  und  ziihlst  nicht,  die  verschwunden. 

m. 

Der  Sterne  stiUe  Majestat, 

In  nnboCTanztem  Baum  erhoht ; 

Sie,  die  uns  Jahr'  und  Monden  sagen, 
Und  uns  viel  tausend  Jahre  stehn, 
Sie  werden,  Herr,  vor  dir  vergehn, 

Wie  Gras  an  schwiilen  Sommertagen. 
Wie  Bosen,  die  am  Mittag  jung, 
Und  welk  Bind  vor  der  Dammerung, 

1st  dir  der  Angelstem  und  Wagen. 


THB  nuHnr  or  ood. 


Id  the  Primeval  Time  when  Life,  new  bora 

And  quickened  by  Almighty  power,  struggled 

'Gainst  cliaos  Btill ;  when  Ancient  Nothingness 

Had  acantly  left  the  threshold  of  thst  Life; — 

Before  e'en  Gravity  had  learnt  to  fall, 

And  ore  the  earliest  gleam  of  new-made  Light 

Had  shot  upon  the  grim  and  desert  Dark — 

Thoa  still  wort  there,  wert  then,  and,  spread  abnwl 

Far  from  thy  source  as  now,  didst  all  things  fill  I 


And  when  a  diSerent  breath  shall  come  of  Thine 

Omnipotence  to  aepnlchre  the  world 

In  nothiDgneBs,  in  dead  and  silont  harmonies ; 

When  many  a  Firmament,  far,  fcr  away. 

Though  swarming  now  with  hosts  of  stars,  shall  yield 

Its  Being  up,  and  vanish  into  Nought — 

Creator  !  Thou  art,  young  as  now,  nntonchfid 
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yi. 

Compared  with  Thought— time,  wind,  and  sound. 

And  winged  light  are  tedious  and  slow ; 

But  Thought—Vearied  her  rapid  wing,  hung  down. 

And  wearied,  too,  in  vain — Eternal  One  ! 

Must  bow  'fore  Thee,  and  vainly  hope  to  find 

The  limit  of  Thy  Might.     A  million  times 

In  thought  the  monstrous  numbers  monstrous  sum, 

I  multiply  till  Sense  and  Reason  fail : 

VII. 

Then  age  to  age  I  add,  and  world  to  world. 
But  when  Pve  builded  up  that  height  sublime^ 
And  turn.  Eternal  One,  my  wildered  eye 
On  Thee, — ^the  monstrous  sight  of  billion  worlds. 
Ages,  and  times,  though  multiplied  by  'tself. 
Is  all  no  part,  nay  not  a  Now  of  Thee  ! 
I  take  them  all  away,  and  Thou  art  still 
The  same ;  complete  in  Thy  Eternity  1 


VI. 

Wogegen  Zeit  und  Schall  und  Wind 
Selbst  Lichtesfliigel  langsam  sind, 

Die  schnellen  Schwingen  der  Gedanken, 
Ermiidet  stehn  sie  fruchtlos  hier, 
Und  beugen,  Ewiger,  sich  dir, 

Und  hofien  nur  vergebens  Schranken. 
Ich  thiirme  millionenmal 
,  Der  Zahlen  ungeheure  Zahl, 

Und  alle  meine  Sinnen  schwanken. 

vn. 

Ich  walze  Zeit  auf  Zeit  hinauf, 

Ich  thurme  Welt  auf  Welt  zu  Hauf. 

Wenn  ich,  der  grausen  Hoh'  Erbauer, 
Dann  richte  meinen  Schwindelblick, 
O  Ewiger,  auf  dich  zurtick, 

1st  Billionen-Zahlen-Schauer, 
Hit  sich  vermehrt,  kein  Theil,  kein  Nu 
Von  dir.     Ich  tilge  sie,  und  du 

Liegst  ganz  vor  mir  in  deiner  Dauer. 


THE    BTSBKITT   OF  OOD. 


Oil  Measure  of  immeasurable  time. 

Thy  Now  is  in  itself  Eternity  : 

And  Thou,  Sun  of  the  oniTerse,  dost  stand 

Perpetual  noon,  with  ever  equal  power ; 

Nor  risest  Thou— of  circling  times  the  Cause, 

Nor  from  Thy  midday  height  shalt  Then  descend  I 

On  Theo,  Eternal  and  Unchanging  God, 

On  Thee,  who  art,  and  wert,  and  art  to  come, — 

On  Thee  alone  doth  all  Existence  hang, 

tx. 
Aye,  now,  could  Nature's  firm  and  solid  power,— 
Which,  all  sustaining,  ever  new  creates — 
8ink  in  some  moment  back  to  thee : 
In  that  same  hour,  with  wide  and  horrid  month. 
Would  Nothingness  devour  the  host  of  Suns, 
'Iliat  transient  shine,  and  drink  the  wide-spread  realm 
Of  all  existing  things ;  yes,  Time  and  e'en 
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X. 

Thou  Ocean^deep  of  God's  Eternity, 

Thou  t^e  Primeval  Source  of  Time  and  Space ; 

Sole  Ground  of  refuge  from  a  world  of  storms 

Art  Thou  :  Perpetual  Presentness  Thou  art. 

The  ashes  of  the  Past  are  but  the  Germ 

Of  vast  Futurities  to  Thee.     Then  what 

Is  man, — ^the  point  we  call  To-day,  the  worm 

Bom  yester-night, — ^when  with  Thy  Greatness  weighed  ? 

zi. 

No  I  he  is  more  than  that  brief  point — To-day ; 
More  than  the  worm  bom  yester-night ;  and  may 
Himself  compare  with  that  Immensity  I 
For  when  God  founded  Earth,  and  Ajigel  choirs 
Proclaimed  His  praise, — unseen  and  fondly  wrapped 
In  swaddling  garments  of  primeval  Time, 
A  riddle  to  myself,  I  still  was  there, 
Although  I  could  not  then  therewith  rejoice, 
Nor  see  my  God  establishing  the  world. 


X. 

O  Meer  von  Gottes  Ewigkeit  I 
Uralter  Quell  von  Welt  und  Zeit ! 

Grand  alles  FUehns  von  Welt  und  Zeiten  ! 
Bestand'ge  Gegenwartigkeit  I 
Die  Asche  der  Yergangenheit 

1st  dir  ein  Keim  von  Kunfligkeiten.  ^ 
Was  ist  der  Mensch,  der  Punkt  von  heut*, 
Der  Wurm,  der  sich  seit  gestem  freut, 

Gemessen  gegen  deine  W^eiten  ? 

XI. 

Nein,  er  ist  mehr  als  Punkt  von  heut', ' 
Als  Wurm,  der  sich  seit  gestem  freut ; 

Darf  messen  sich  mit  jenen  Weiten. 
Als  Gott  die  Erde  griindete, 
Ihn  Engellob  verkundete, 

Schon  in  den  Windeln  grauer  Zeiten, 
Mir  selbst  ein  Sathsel,  war  ich  da, 
Wenn  ich  gleich  noch  nicht  jauchzend  sah 

Durch  Ihn  der  Erde  Grand  bereiten. 


TH¥   ETXBinTT   OT  009. 


And  when  yet  many  a  tltoiisaiid  times 
New  heavenly  hoets  appear,  and  as  a  robe 
Worn  out  and  old  are  laid  aside  by  Thee  ;— 
When  other  heavenly  hosts  made  by  Thy  hand. 
Come  forth  in  ever  new  Ticissitadc, 
Yet  seem  for  ever  daring  durance  made- 
Khali  I  eternal  be  as  Then,  and,  robed 
In  glory,  through  the  eternal  Ocean-deep, 
Shall  celebrate  Thine  everlasting  Praise. 


Und  wenn  auch  einst  viel  tausendmal 
Noch  neuer  Himmel  Heere  all' 

Vor  dir  wie  ein  Gewand  vergehen ; 
Wenn  andre,  Gott,  durch  deine  Hand 
Dann  treten  in  den  Wechaelatand, 


SONNETS. 
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3t8U8,  there  is  no  name  so  dear  as  thine 

WHch  l^e  has  blazoned  on  his  ample  scroll ; 
llo  wreaths  nor  garlands  ever  did  entwine 

So  fair  a  temple  of  so  vast  a  soul ; 
There  every  angel  set  his  triumph  seal. 

Wisdom  comiBmed  with  strength  and  radiant  grace 
In  a  sweet  copy  Heaven  to  reveal. 

And  stamp  perfection  on  a  mortal  face  : 
Once  on  the  Ileurth  wert  thou  before  men's  eyes. 

That  could  not  half  thy  beauteous  brightness  see, 
Fen  as  the  emmet  cannot  read  the  skies. 

Nor  our  weak  orbs  look  through  immensity ; 
Once  on  the  Earth  wert  thou — a  living  shrine. 
Wherein  conjoining  dwelt — the  Go<^,   the  Lovely,  the 
Divine. 

II. 

Ob  thou  great  Friend  to  all  the  sons  of  men. 

Who  once  appeared  in  humblest  guise  below, 
oin  to  rebuke  and  break  the  captive's  chain, 

To  call  thy  brethren  forth  from  want  and  woe, — 
Thee  would  I  sing.     Thy  Truth  is  still  the  Light 

Which  guides  the  nations — groping  on  their  way, 
"tumbling  and  falling  in  disastrous  night. 

Yet  hoping  ever  for  the  perfect  day ; 
'L  88 !  QiQ^  a^  gtiU  the  Life ;  thou  art  the  Way 

The  holiest  know, — Light,  Life,  and  Way  of  Heaven ! 
^  they  who  dearest  hope  and  deepest  pray. 

Toil  by  the  Liffht,  Life,  Way,  which  thou  hast  given. 
n^^  by  thy  Truth  aspiring  mortals  trust 

^uft  tbeir  faint  and  bleeding  brothers  rescued  from 
th©  dust. 


Dear  Jesus,  were  thy  Bpirit  now  on  earth' 

Where  thou  hast  pray'd  and  toil'd  a  world  to  win,— 
What  vast  ideas  would  Budden  rise  to  birth, 

What  strong  endeavours  'gainst  o'er-mastering  Sin! 
lliy  blest  beatitudes  again  thoa'dst  speak ; 

But  with  deep-hearted  words  that  scorch  like  fire, 
Wouldst  thou  rebuke  the  oppressors  of  the  weak ; 

Or,  turning  thence  to  Prophets  that  aspire. 
Row  wouldst  thou  cheer  the  men  who  toil  to  save 

Their  brothers  smarting  'neath  a  despot's  rod. 
To  lift  the  Poor,  the  Fallen,  and  the  Slave, 

And  lead  them  all  alive  to  worship  God ! 
Bigots  wouldst  thou  rebuke — that  idle  stand. 
But  send  thy  Gospel- fraught  Apostles  conquering  throng 
the  land. 

IFeil  Saubars,  Man.  U.  S.  A. 


CHAHACTEB  OF  MR  PRESCOTT  AS  AN 

HISTORIAN. 


1.  TJie  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the 
Catholic.  By  William  H.  Peescott,  &c.,  &c.  Boston : 
1838.     3  vols.  8vo. 

2.  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Meodco,  with  a  Preliminary 
View  of  the  Ancient  Mexican  Civilization  and  the  Life  of 
the  Conqueror,  Hema/ndo  Cortes.  By  William  H.  Pres- 
COTT,  &c.,  &c.     New  York :  1845.     3  vols.  8vo. 

3.  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  with  a  Prelvminary 
View  of  the  Civilization  of  the  Inca^.  By  William  H 
Prbscott,  &c.,  &c.     New  York :  1847.     2  vols.  8vo. 

It  is  now  more  than  eleven  years  since  ouraccompUslied 
and  distinguished  countryman,  Mr  Prescott,  appeared  be- 
fore the  world  as  a  writer  of  history.  Within  that  period 
he  has  sent  forth  three  independent  historical  works,  which 
have  found  a  wide  circle  of  readers  in  the  New  World  and 
the  Old.  His  works  have  been  translated  into  all  the 
tongues  of  Europe,  we  think,  which  claim  to  be  languages 
of  literature ;  they  have  won  for  the  author  a  brilliant  re- 
nown, which  few  men  attain  to  in  their  lifetime ;  few,  even, 
after  their  death.  No  American  author  has  received  such 
distinction  from  abroad.  The  most  eminent  learned 
societies  of  Europe  have  honoured  themselves  by  writing 
his  name  among  their  own  distinguished  historians.  He 
has  helped  strengthen  the  common  bond  of  all  civilized 
nations,  by  writing  books  which  all  nations  can  read.  Yet 
while  he  has  received  this  attention  and  gained  this  re- 
nown, he  has  not  found  hitherto  a  philosophical  critic  to 
investigate  his  works  carefully,  confess  the  merits  which 
are  there,  to  point  out  the  defects,  if  such  there  be,  and 
coolly  announce  the  value  of  these  writings.  Mr  Prescott 
has  found  eulogists  on  either  continent ;  he  has  found,  also, 
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sarily  belong  to  his  calling  to  elaborate  his  materials  into 
a  regular  and  complete  work  .of  art,  whicli  shall  fiiUy  and 
philosophically  represent  the  Life  of  the  nation  he  describes. 

The  biographer  is  to  give  an  idea  of  his  hero,  complete 
in  all  its  pad;s^  and  perfect  in  each;  to  show  how  the 
world  and  the  age  with  their  manifold  influences  acted  on 
the  man^  and  he  on  his  age  and  the  world,  and  what  they 
jointly  produced.  It  is  one  thing  to  write  the  Memoirs  or 
Amials  of  a  man,  and  a  matter  quite  different  to  write  his 
Life.  Mr  Lockhart  has  collected  many  memorials  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  laboriously  written  annals,  but  the  Life  of 
Sir  Walter  he  has  by  no  means  written.  Li  telling  what 
his  hero  suffered,  did,  and  was,  and  how  all  was  brought 
to  pass,  the  biographer  must  be  a  critic  also,  and  tell  what 
his  hero  ought  to  have  been  and  have  done.  Hence  comes 
the  deeper  interest  and  the  more  instructive  character  of  a 
true  Biography ;  Memoirs  may  entertain,  but  a  Biography 
must  instruct. 

The  annalist  of  a  nation  or  a  man  works  mainly  in  an 
objective  way,  and  his  own  character  appears  only  in  the 
selection  or  omission  of  events  to  record,  in  referring  events 
to  causes,  or  in  deducing  consequences  from  causes  sup- 
posed to  be  in  action.  There  is  little  which  is  personal  in 
his  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  personality  of  the  bio- 
grapher continually  appears.  The  lumberer's  character  or 
the  stonecutter's  does  not  report  itself  in  the  oak  or  tra- 
vertine of  Saint  Peter's,  while  the  genius  of  the  architect 
confronts  you  as  you  gaze  upon  his  colossal  work.  Now 
as  the  less  cannot  of  itself  comprehend  the  greater,  so  a 
biographer  cannot  directly,  and  of  himself,  comprehend  a 
man  nobler  than  himself.  All  the  Oysters  in  the  world 
would  be  incompetent  to  write  the  Life  of  a  single  Eagle. 
It  is  easy  for  a  great  man  to  understand  the  little  man ; 
impossible  to  be  directly  comprehended  thereby.  It  is  not 
hard  to  understand  the  position  of  a  city,  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  its  parts,  when  we  look  down  thereon  from  a  high 
tower.  Now  while  this  is  so,  by  the  advance  of  mankind 
in  a  few  centuries,  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man  of  but  com- 
mon abilities,  having  the  culture  of  his  age,  may  stand  on 
a  higher  platform  than  the  man  of  genius  occupied  a  short 
time  before.  In  this  way  the  Biography  of  a  great  man, 
which  none  of  his  contemporaries  could  undertake,  because 
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he  so  far  oTermastered  them,  booh  becomes  poasble  tt 
men  of  marked  ability,  and  in  time  to  men  of  oidiWT  , 
powera  of  comprehenrion.  At  this  day  it  wonld  not  ta  j 
very  difficult  to  find  men  competent  to  write  theldEldi 
Alexander  or  of  Charlemagne,  yet  by  no  means  bo  «ujit  I 
find  one  who  could  do  justice  to  Napoleon.  Lord  Bioot 
was  right  in  leaving  his  "  name  and  memory  "  "tofbroB 
nations  and  to  mine  own  conntrymen  after  some  time  M 
passed  over."  We  are  &r  from  tliinViTig  Lord  BacoD  N 
great  as  many  men  esteem  him,  bnt  at  his  death  there  m 
no  man  among  his  own  countrymen,  or  in  foreign  natiov. 
meet  to  be  hia  judge.     The  followers  of  Jesus  colkctd 
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Am  how  tliey  acted  od  the  world,  and  the  world  on  them^ 
—what  was  mntually  given  and  received.  The  causea 
wMch  advanced  or  retarded  the  nation  ore  to  bo  sought, 
tad  their  action  explained.  He  is  to  inquire  what  senti- 
aents  and  ideas  prevailed  in  the  nation ;  whence  they 
CHme,  from  without  the  people  or  from  within ;  how  they" 
got  oi^;ani2ed,  and  with  what  result.  Hence,  not  merely 
ue  the  civil  and  military  transactions  to  be  looked  after, 
bat  the  philosophy  which  prevails  in  the  nation  is  to  be 
ascertuned  and  discoursed  of;  the  literature,  laws,  and 
religion.  The  historian  is  to  describe  the  industrial  con- 
dition of  the  people, — the  state  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  the  arts — ^both  the  naefal  and  the  beautiful ;  to  in- 
fonn  OS  of  the  means  of  internal  communication,  of  the  in- 
terGooree  with  other  nations — ^military,  commercial,  liter- 
ary, or  religions.  He  must  tell  of  tho  social  state  of  the 
people,  tie  relation  of  the  cultivator  to  the  soil,  the  rela- 
tion  of  class  to  class.  It  is  important  to  know  how  the 
revenues  of  the  state  are  raised ;  how  the  taxes  arc  levied 
— on  person  or  property,  directly  or  indirectly;  in  what 
manner  they  are  collected,  and  how  a  particular  tax  affects 
Hie  welfare  of  the  people.  The  writer  of  a  nation's  life 
mnst  look  at  the  whole  people,  not  merely  at  any  one  class, 
noble  or  plebeiui,  and  most  give  the  net  result  of  their 
entire  action,  so  that  at  the  end  of  his  book  we  can  say : 
'"niia  people  had  such  sentiments  and  ideas,  which  led  to 
this  and  the  other  deeds  and  institutions,  which  have  been 
attended  by  such  and  such  results ;  they  added  this  or  that 
to  the  general  achievement  of  the  human  race." 

Now  in  the  history  of  each  nation  there  are  some  emi- 
nent men,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  nation  seems  to  cul- 
minate—either because  they  are  more  tho  nation  than  the 
nation  is  itself,  or  because  by  their  eminent  power  they 
constrain  the  nation  to  take  the  form  of  these  individuals  ; 
Bach  men  are  to  be  distinctly  studied  and  carefully  por- 
trayed ;  for  while  embodying  the  nation's  genius  they  are 
In  epitome  of  its  history.  In  a  first  survey,  wo  know  a  na- 
b'on  best  by  its  great  men,  as  a  country  by  its  mountains 
ind  its  plains,  its  waters  and  its  shores, — by  its  great 
hsractcrs.  Still,  while  these  eminent  men  are  to  be  put 
1  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  the  humblest  class  is  by 
o  meBns  to  be  neglected.    In  the  family  of  man  there  a.TQ 
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elder  and  youn^r  brotliers ;  it  u  a  poor  hiotory  wldA 
neglects  cither  Jlass.  A  few  factB  from  the  ornj-dif  Kh 
of  the  merchant,  the  slave,  the  pewiant,  the 
are  often  worth  more,  as  signs  of  the  times,  tha 
which  relates  the  intrigues  of  a  coortieT,  ihongi 
not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  well  to  know  what  songl  ttlj 
peasant  snng;  what  prayers  he  prated ;  what  food  he  atai, 
what  tools  he  wroognt  withj  what  tax  he  paid;  how  W 
stood  connected  with  the  soil ;  how  he  was  bmu^t  to  mt, 
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of  history  is  of  more  importance  than  the  facts  of  history ; 
indeed^  save  to  the  antiquary,  who  has  a  disinterested  love 
thereof,  they  are  of  little  value  except  as  they  set  forth  that 
philosophy. 

Now  the  subjective  character  of  an  historian  continually 
appears,  colours  his  narrative,  and  afiects  the  judgment  he 
passes  on  men  and  things.  You  see  the  mark  of  the  ton- 
sure in  a  history  written  by  a  priest  or  a  monk ;  his  stand- 
ing-point is  commonly  the  belfry  of  his  parish  church.  A 
courtier,  a  trifler  about  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  has 
his  opinion  of  events,  of  their  causes  and  their  conse- 
quences ;  a  cool  and  wise  politician  judges  in  his  way ;  and 
the  philosopher,  neither  a  priest,  nor  courtier,  nor  yet  a 
politician,  writing  in  either  age,  comes  to  conclusions  difiFer- 
ent  from  all  three.  A  man's  philosophical,  political,  moral, 
and  religious  creed  will  appear  in  the  history  he  writes.  M. 
de  Potter  and  Dr  Neander  find  very  difTerent  things  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  a  Catholic  and  a  Pro- 
testant History  of  Henry  the  Eighth  would  be  unlike.  Mr 
Bancroft  writes  the  history  of  America  from  the  stand-point 
of  ideal  democracy,  and,  viewed  from  that  point,  things  are 
not  what  they  seem  to  be  when  looked  at  from  any  actual 
aristocracy.  Hume,  Gibbon,  Mackintosh,  and  Schlosser, 
Sismondi,  Michelet,  and  Macaulay,  all  display  their  own 
character  in  writing  their  several  works.  Hume  cannot 
comprehend  a  Puritan,  nor  Gibbon  a  "  Primitive  Chris- 
tian ; ''  Saint  Simon  sees  little  in  Fenelon  but  a  disap- 
pointed courtier,  and  in  William  Penn  Mr  Bancroft  finds  an 
ideal  Democrat. 

Aman  cannotcomprehend  what  wholly  transcendsliimself. 
Could  a  Cherokee  write  the  history  of  Greece  ?  A  Mexican, 
with  the  average  culture  of  his  nation,  would  make  a  sorry 
figure  in  delineating  the  character  of  New-England.  If  the 
historian  be  a  strong  man,  his  work  reflects  his  own  cha- 
racter ;  if  that  be  boldly  marked,  then  it  continually  ap- 
pears— ^the  one  thing  that  is  prominent  throughout  his 
work.  In  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Cromwell  we  get  a  truer 
picture  of  the  author  than  of  the  Protector.  The  same 
figure  appears  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  all  his  his- 
torical composition  appears  but  the  grand  fabling  of  Mr 
Cariyle.  But  if  the  historian  is  a  weak  man,  a  thing  that 
may  happen,  more  receptive  than  impressive,  then  he  re- 
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fleets  the  average  character  of  his  acqaamtance^  the  circle 
of  living  men  he  moves  in^  or  of  the  departed  men  whose 
books  he  reads.  Such  an  historian  makes  a  particular  coun- 
try his  special  study^  but  can  pass  thereon  with  only  the 
general  judgment  of  his  class.  This  is  true  of  all  similar 
men :  the  water  in  the  pipe  rises  as  high  as  in  the  fountain^ 
capillary  attraction  aiding  what  friction  hindered;  yon 
know  beforehand  what  an  average  party-man  will  think  of 
any  national  measure^  because  his  ''thought^'  does  not 
represent  any  individual  action  of  his  own^  but  the  general 
average  of  his  class.  So  it  is  with  an  ordinary  clergyman; 
his  opinion  is  not  individual  but  professional.  A  strong 
man  must  have  his  own  style,  his  own  mode  of  sketching 
the  outline^  filling  up  the  details^  and  colouring  his  picture ; 
if  he  have  a  mannerism^  it  must  be  one  that  is  his  own, 
growing  out  of  himself,  and  not  merely  on  him,  while  in  all 
this  the  small  man  represents  only  the  character  of  his 
class :  even  his  style,  his  figures  of  speech,  will  have  a 
family  mark  on  them ;  his  mannerism  will  not  be  detected 
at  first,  because  it  is  that  of  all  his  friends.  Perhaps  it 
would  make  little  difference  whether  Michael  Angelo  was 
bom  and  bred  amid  the  rugged  Alps  or  in  the  loveliest 
garden  of  Valombrosa — ^his  genius  seeming  superior  to 
circumstances ;  but  with  an  artist  who  has  little  original 
and  creative  power,  local  peculiarities  affect  his  style  and 
appear  in  all  his  works. 

Now  within  a  thousand  years  a  great  change  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  history.  The  historical  writings  of  Vener- 
able Bede  and  of  Louis  Blanc^  the  Speculum  Hystoriale  of 
Vincencius  Bellovacensis^  so  eagerly  printed  once  and 
scattered  all  over  Europe,  and  the  work  of  Mr  Macaulay, 
bear  marks  of  their  respective  ages,  and  are  monuments 
which  attest  the  progress  of  mankind  in  the  historic  art. 

.In  the  middle  ages  Chivalry  prevailed :  a  great  respect 
was  felt  for  certain  prescribed  rules;  a  great  veneration 
for  certain  eminent  persons.  Those  rules  were  not  always 
or  necessarily  rules  of  nature,  but  only  of  convention ;  nor 
were  the  persons  always  or  necessarily  those  most  meet 
for  respect,  but  men  accidentally  eminent  ofiener  than 
marked  for  any  substantial  and  personal  excellence.  The 
spirit  of  chivalry  appears  in  the  writers  of  that  time^ — ^in 
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ihe  Bong  and  the  romance,  in  history  and  annals,  in 
liomilies^  and  in  prayers  and  creeds.  Little  interest  is 
tiken  in  the  people,  only  for  their  chiefs ;  little  concern  is 
filt  by  great  men  for  industry,  commerce,  art ;  much  for 
anns.  Primogeniture  extended  from  law  into  literature ; 
Idstoiy  was  that  of  elder  brothers,  and  men  accidentally 
eminent  seemed  to  monopolize  distinction  in  letters,  and 
to  hold  possession  of  history  by  perpetual  entail.  History 
was  aristocratic ;  rank  alone  was  respected,  and  it  was 
thought  there  were  but  a  few  hundred  persons  in  the 
world  worth  writing  of,  or  caring  for  ;  the  mass  were 
tboaght  only  the  sand  on  which  the  mighty  walked,  and 
luefid  only  for  that  end;  their  lives  were  vulgar  lives, 
their  blood  was  puddle  blood,  and  their  deaths  were  vul- 
gar deaths. 

Of  late  years  a  very  different  spirit  has  appeared ;  slowly 
liaa  it  arisen^  very  slow,  but  it  is  real  and  visible, — the 
^ririt  of  humanity.  This  manifests  itself  in  a  respect  for 
certain  rules,  but  they  must  be  laws  of  nature — rules  of 
jostiee  and  truth ;  and  in  respect  for  all  mankind.  Arms 
yield  not  to  the  gown  only,  but  to  the  frock ;  and  the 
aproned  smith  with  his  creative  hand  beckons  destructive 
soldiers  to  an  humbler  seat,  aud  they  begin  with  shame  to 
take  the  lower  place,  not  always  to  be  allowed  them.  This 
spirit  of  humanity  appears  in  legislation,  where  we  will 
not  now  follow  it ;  —  but  it  appears  also  in  literature. 
Therein  primogeniture  is  abolished ;  the  entail  is  broken ; 
the  monopoly  at  an  end ;  the  elder  sons  are  not  neglected, 
but  the  younger  brothers  are  also  brought  into  notice. 
In  history,  as  in  trade,  the  course  is  open  to  talent.  His- 
tory is  becoming  democratic.  The  life  of  the  people  is 
looked  after ;  men  write  of  the  ground  whereon  the  mighty 
walk.  While  the  coins,  the  charters,  and  the  capitularies 
^-which  are  the  monuments  of  kings — are  carefully  sought 
after,  men  look  also  for  the  songs,  the  legends,  the  ballads, 
which  are  the  medals  of  the  ])eople,  stamped  with  their 
image  and  superscription,  and  in  these  find  materials  for 
the  biography  of  a  nation.  The  manners  and  customs  of 
the  great  mass  of  men  are  now  investigated,  and  civil  and 
military  transactions  are  thought  no  longer  the  one  thing 
most  needful  to  record.     This  spirit  of  humanity  consti- 
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a  revolution  advanced  with  the  steps  of  an  earthquake. 
The  Hercules-pillars  of  authority  were  shaken ;  the  serf  rose 
against  his  loixl ;  the  great  barons  everywhere  were  losing 
their  power;  the  great  kings  consolidating  their  authority. 
Feudal  institutions  reeled  with  the  tossings  of  the  ground^ 
and  fell-*to  rise  no  more.  It  was  the  age  of  the  Medici^ 
of  Machiavelli^  and  of  Savonarola;  ofErasmus  and  Coper- 
nicus ;  of  John  Wessel^  Beuchlin^  Scaliger^  and  Agricola ; 
Luther  and  Loyola  lived  in  that  time.  The  ninety-five 
theses  were  posted  on  the  church  door ;  the  Utopia  was 
written.  There  were  Chevalier  Bayard  and  Gonsalvo  "the 
Great  Captain ; ''  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  Columbus.  Two 
great  works  mark  this  period, — one,  the  establishment  of 
national  unity  of  action  in  the  great  monarchies  of  Europe, 
the  king  conquering  the  nobles ;  the  other  the  great  in- 
surrection of  mind  and  conscience  against  arbitrary  power 
in  the  school,  the  state,  the  church, — an  insurrection  which 
legions  of  mediaeval  scholars,  no  armies,  and  no  Councils 
of  Basil  and  of  Trent  could  prevent  or  long  hinder  from  its 
work. 

Writing  of  this  age,  Mr  Precsott  takes  for  his  chief  theme 
one  of  the  most  prominent  nations  of  the  world.  Spain, 
however,  was  never  prominent  for  thought;  no  idea  wel- 
comed by  other  nations  was  ever  bom  or  fostered  in  her 
lap ;  ahe'haa  no  great  philosopher-net  one  who  has  made 
a  mark  on  the  world ;  no  great  poet  known  to  all  nations; 
not  a  single  orator,  ecclesiastic  or  political;  she  has 
been  mother  to  few  gpreat  names  in  science,  arts,  or  liter- 
ature. Li  commerce,  Venice  and  Genoa  long  before  Spain, 
England  and  Holland  at  a  later  date,  have  far  out-traveUed 
her.  Even  in  arms,  save  the  brief  gloiy  shed  thereon  by 
the  Great  Captain,  Spain  has  not  been  distinguished; 
surely  not  as  Prance,  England,  and  even  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. But  her  geographical  position  is  an  important  one 
— ^between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  At  the 
time  in  question  her  population  was  great,  perhaps  nearly 
twice  that  of  England,  and  she  played  an  important  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  while  England  had  little  to  do  with 
the  continent.  Spain  was  connected  with  the  Arabs,  for 
some  centuries  the  most  civilized  people  in  Europe ;  hence 
she  came  in  contact  with  industry,  skill,  and  riches,  with 
letters  and  with  art,  and  enjoyed  opportunities  denied  to 
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all  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  For  her  Babeeqiieiit  ludc  1 
among  nations,  Spain  is  indebted  to  two  erentB,  vhicli,H  I 
thoy  did  not  come  from  the  genioB  of  tlie  people,  maj  bl ' 
callod  accidental.  One  was  the  conneotion  with  Vba  hmm 
of  Austria,  the  singolar  circnmstanoe  which  plioed  tiM 
united  crowna  of  Castile  and  Axregon  on  tibe  same  hnl 
which  boro  the  imperial  diadem  of  GeTmony.  This  aoei* 
dent  gave  a  lustre  to  Spain  in  the  a^  of  Chailea  theFiifr 
and  his  successor.  But  the  other  cause,  seenungl;  own 
accidental,  has  given  Spain  a  place  in  histoiy  whioE  nothiiw 
else  could  have  done — the  fact  that  when  the  Genoese  nan* 
gator  first  crossed  the  Atlantic,  the  Spanish  flag  was  at  Ul 
masthead. 

Mr  Prescott  writes  of  Spain  at  her  most  importnt 
period,  at  the  time  when  the  two  monarchies  of  Cwtilt 
and  Arragon  were  blent  into  one ;  when  the  Moors  mn 
conquered  and  expelled;  the  Inqoisitioa  establiahadi  As 
Jews  driven  out;  tiie  old  laws  revised;  a  new  woriddif 
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year  or  so  returns  tHther  again,  how  clear  it  aU  becomes ! 
So  is  it  with  mankind :  the  problems  of  that  age  are  no 
problems  now ;  what  could  not  then  be  settled  with  all 
the  noise  of  parUaments  and  of  arms,  in  the  afler-silence 
of  mankind  has  got  its  solution.  Yet  Mr  Prescott  does 
not  live  so  far  from  the  time  he  treats  of  that  genius  alone 
has  power  to  recaU  the  faded  images  thereof,  to  disquiet 
and  bring  it  up  again  to  life.  Yet  he  lives  so  remote  that 
he  can  judge  counsels  by  their  consequences  as  easily  as 
by  their  cause ;  can  judge  theories,  laws,  institutions,  and 
enreat  men  by  the  influence  they  have  had  on  the  world, — 
sTtlieir  Bed  and  signal  mik.  In  addition  to  these 
advantages,  he  Uvea  ifTland  where  tiiere  is  no  censor- 
ship  of  the  press ;  where  the  body  is  firee,  and  the  mind 
free,  and  the  conscience  free— to  him  who  will.  His 
position  and  his  theme  are  both  enviable;  giving  an  his- 
torian  of  the  greatest  genius  scope  for  all  his  powers. 

To  judge  only  from  his  writings,  Mr  Prescott  is  evi- 
dently a  man  with  a  certain  niceness  of  literary  culture 
not  very  common  in  America ;  of  a  careful  if  not  exact 
scholarship  in  the  languages  and  literature  of  Italy  and 
Spain.  Perhaps  he  cannot  boast  a  very  wide  acquaint- 
a^ce  with  Uteratnre,  ancient  or  modem/but  is  oC  nice 
and  sometimes  critical  in  his  learning.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  Americans  not  oppressed  by  the  Bes  anguata  domi, 
who  devote  themselves  to  literature ;  to  a  life  of  study  and 
the  self-denial  it  demands  in  all  countries,  and  eminently 
here,  where  is  no  Uterary  class  to  animate  the  weary  man. 
His  quotations  indicate  a  wealthy  Kbrary-his  own  fortune 
enabling  him  to  procure  books  which  are  rare  even  in 
Spain  itself.  Where  printed  books  fail,  manuscripts,  also, 
have  been  dfligently  sought.  He  writes  in  a  mild  and 
amiable  spirit :  if  he  differ  from  other  historians,  he 
empties  no  vials  of  wrath  upon  their  heads.  He  always 
shows  himself  a  gentleman  of  letters,  treating  his  com- 
panions with  agreeable  manners  and  courtesy  the  most 
amiable.  Few  lines  in  these  volumes  appear  marked  with 
any  asperity,  or  dictated  in  any  sourness  of  temper. 
These  few  we  shall  pass  upon  in  their  place. 

Within  less  than  thirteen  years  eight  volumes  have  ap^ 
peared  from  his  hand;  the  first  evidently  the  work  of 
many  years,  but  the  last  five  volumes  reveal  a  diligence 
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and  ability  to  work  not  common  amongst  the  few  literary 
gentlemen  of  America.  Labour  nnder  disadvantages  al- 
ways commands  admiration.  How  many  have  read  with 
throbbing  heart  the  lives  of  men  pursuing  "  knowledge 
nnder  difficulties ;"  yet  such  men  often  had  one  advantage 
which  no  wealth  could  give^  no  colleges  and  guidance  of 
accomplished  men  supply — ^an  able  intellect  and  the  un- 
conquerable will :  but  Mr  Proscott  has  pursued  his  la- 
bours under  well-known  difficulties^  which  might  make  the 
stoutest  quail.  These  things  considered^  no  fair  man  can 
fail  to  honour  the  accomplished  author^  and  to  rejoice  in 
the  laurels  so  beautifully  won  and  worn  with  modesty  and 
grace. 

After  this  long  preamble^  let  us  now  examine  the  three 
works  before  us^  and  see  how  the  author  has  done  the 
high  duties  of  an  historian.  Treating  of  this  great* 
theme,  we  shall  speak  of  the  three  works  in  their  chrono- 
logical order^  and  examine  in  turn  the  Histoiy  of  Spain^  of 
Mexico^  and  of  Peru^  in  each  case  speaking  of  the  substance 
of  the  work,  first  in  details^  then  as  a  whole — and  next  of 
its  form.  The  remainder  of  this  article  will  be  devoted 
to  the  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

To  understand  what  was  done  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, we  must  know  what  had  been  achieved  before  their 
time, — ^must  take  the  national  account  of  stock.  This  Mr 
Prescott  undertakes  in  his  Introduction  (Vol.  I.  pp.  xxix. 
— cxxiv.),  but  he  fails  to  render  an  adequate  account  of 
the  condition  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  and  of  course  it  is 
not  easy  for  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  changes  that 
subsequently  were  made  therein. 

To  be  a  little  more  specific :  his  account  of  the  con-  • 
dition  of  the  law  is  meagre  and  inadequate;  the  histoiy 
of  the  reform  and  codification  of  laws  poor  and  hardly 
intelligible  (Part  I.  Ch.  vi.) ;  and  though  he  returns  upon 
the  theme  in  the  general  account  of  the  administration  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (Part  II.  Ch.  xzvi.),  still  it  is  not 
well  and  adequately  done.  What  he  says  of  the  Cortes  of 
Castile  and  that  of  Arragon  does  not  give  one  a  clear  idea 
of  the  actual  condition  and  power  of  those  bodies.  He 
does  not  tell  us  by  whom  and  how  the  members  were 
chosen  to  their  office  ;  how  long  they  held  it,  and  on  what 
condition.     The  reader  wonders  at  the  meagreness  of  this 
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important  portion  of  the  work^  especially  wlien  such  ma- 
terials lay  ready  before  his  hands.  After  all^  we  find  a 
more  complete  and  intelligible  account  of  the  constitution^ 
of  the  laws^  and  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  brief 
chapter  of  Mr  Hallam^s  work  than  in  this  elaborate  his- 
tory. Nay,  the  work  of  Mr  Dunham,  written  for  the 
Cabinet  Cyclopcedia,  written  apparently  iit  haste,  and  not 
always  in  good  temper — gives  a  far  better  account  of  that 
matter  than  Mr  Prescott.  This  is  a  serious  defect,  and 
one  not  to  be  anticipated  in  an  historian  who  in  this 
country  undertakes  to  describe  to  us  the  ancient  adminis- 
tration of  a  foreign  land.  With  a  sigh  the  student  re- 
members the  masterly  chapter  of  Gibbon  which  treats  of 
the  administration  of  justice  and  of  the  Roman  law,  a 
chapter  which  made  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  the  subject 
itself,  and  longs  for  some  one  to  guide  him  in  this  difficult 
and  crooked  path.  With  the  exception  of  the  Code  of  the 
Visigoths^  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  and  the  Siete  jPartidas,  works 
of  Spanish  law,  or  treating  thereof,  are  in  but  few  hands : 
Marina,  Zuaznavar,  and  Grarcia  de  la  Madrid  can  be  but 
little  known  in  England  or  America ;  for  information  the 
general  scholar  must  here  depend  on  the  historian ;  con- 
sidering the  important  place  that  Spanish  legislation  has 
held,  the  wide  reach  of  the  Spanish  dominion  on  both 
continents,  it  was  particularly  needful  to  have  in  this  work 
a  clear,  thorough,  and  masterly  digest  of  this  subject. 

In  speaking  of  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  Mr  Pres- 
cott does  not  inform  us  how  it  was  collected,  nor  from 
what  sources.  (Introduction,  Sect.  i.  and  ii.  and  Part  I. 
Ch.  VI.)  We  are  told  that  the  king  had  his  royal  de- 
mesnes, that  on  some  occasions  one-fifth  of  the  spoils  of 
war  belonged  to  him,  and  it  appears  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  proceeds  of  the  mines  was  his — ^but  there  is 
no  systematic  or  methodical  account  of  the  revenues. 
True,  he  tells  us  that  Isabella  obtains  money  by  mort- 
gaging her  real  estate  and  pawning  her  personal  property 
(Part  I.  Ch.  xiv.) ;  afterwards  it  appears,  accidentally, 
that  two-ninths  of  the  tithes,  Tercias,  formed  a  part  of  the 
royal  income.  (Part  II.  Ch.  i.  p.  283.)  We  are  told 
tlmt  the  revenues  increased  thirty-fold  during  this  ad- 
ministration. (Part  II.  Ch.  XXVI.  p.  484.)  It  is  men- 
tioned as  a  proof  of  sagacity  in  the  ruler  and  of  the  wel- 
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with  foreign  nations,  but  on  the  traffic  between  province 
and  province,  and  a  tax,  sometimes  an  enormous  one,  the 
Alcavala,  was  collected  from  the  sale  of  all  articles  what- 
ever. "Members  of  the  legal  and  military  profession,*' 
says  M.  Blanqui,  "  affected  the  most  profound  contempt 
for  every  form  of  industry.  Any  man  who  exercised  a 
trade  was  disgraced  for  life.  A  noble  who  ventured  to 
work  lost  his  privilege  of  nobility,  and  brought  his  family 
to  shame.  No  town  accepted  an  artisan  for  its  alcalde ; 
the  Cortes  of  Arragon,  says  Marina,  never  admitted  to 
their  assembly  a  deputy  who  came  from  the  industrial  class. 
You  would  think  you  were  reading  Aristotle  and  Cicero 
when  you  find  in  the  vrriters,  and  even  in  the  laws  of 
Spain,  those  haughty  expressions  of  contempt  for  the 
men  who  bow  their  faces  towards  the  earth,  and  stoop  to 
smite  the  anvil,  or  tend  a  loom.*' 

Mr  Prescott  does  not  notice  the  condition  of  the  people, 
except  in  terms  the  most  general  and  vague.  Yet  great 
changes  were  taking  place  at  that  time  in  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  class.  He  does  not  even  tell  us  what  relation 
the  peasantry  bore  to  the  soil ;  how  they  held  it,  by  what 
tenure;  for  what  time;  what  relation  they  bore  to  the 
nobles  and  the  knights.  In  Castile  Mr  Hallam  says  there 
was  no  villanage.  Mr  Prescott  gives  us  no  explanation  of 
the  fact,  and  does  not  mention  the  fact  itself.  In  Cata- 
lonia a  portion  of  the  peasantry  passed  out  of  the  condi- 
tion of  vassalage, — ^Mariana  calls  them  Pageses,  others 
Vassals  de  Remenza, — to  that  of  conditional  freedom,  by 
paying  an  annual  tax  to  their  former  owner,  or  to  entire 
freedom  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  twenty  times  as  large. 
This  was  an  important  event  in  the  civil  history  of  Spain. 
Mr  Prescott  barely  relates  the  fact.  From  other  sources 
we  have  learned,  we  know  not  how  truly,  that  no  artisan 
was  allowed  in  the  Cortes  of  Arragon,  that  only  nobles 
were  eligible  to  certain  offices  there,  and  no  nobles  were 
taxed. 

In  all  this  History  there  are  no  pictures  from  the  lives 
of  the  humble, — ^yet  a  glimpse  into  the  cottage  of  a  pea- 
sant, or  even  at  the  beggary  of  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, would  be  instructive,  and  help  a  stranger  to  under- 
stand the  nation.  Much  is  said,  indeed,  of  the  wealthier 
class,  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  clergy,  but  we  find  it  im- 
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The  accotuit  of  tlie  Inquisition  is  eminently  nnsatisfac- 
toiy.  No  adequate  motive  is  assigned  for  it;  no  sufficient 
cause.  It  stands  in  this  book  as  a  thing  with  consequences 
cnoagh,  and  bad  enough^  but  no  cause ;  you  know  not  why 
it  came.  Mr  Prescott  treats  Catholicism  fairly.  We  do 
not  remember  a  line  in  these  volumes  which  seems  dictated 
by  anti-Catholic  bigotry.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
Inquisition ;  he  looks  on  it  with  manly  aversion ;  but  he 
treats  the  subject  with  little  ability,  not  showing  how 
subtly  the  Inquisition  worked,  undermining  the  Church 
and  the  State,  and  corrupting  life  in  its  most  sacred  sources. 
Wlio  made  the  Inquisition;  for  what  purpose  was  its 
machinery  set  a-going;  what  effect  did  it  have  on  the 
whole  nation  ? — ^these  are  questions  which  it  was  Mr  Pres- 
cott^s  business  to  answer,  but  which,  as  we  think,  he  has 
failed  to  answer.  Whosoever  brought  it  to  pass,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  it  gained  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  title 
of  Catholic.  But  our  historian  does  not  like  to  lay  the 
blame  on  them ;  they  are  the  heroes  of  his  story.  Fer- 
dinand may  indeed  be  blamed, — ^it  were  difficult  in  this 
century  to  write  and  not  blame  him ;  but  Isabella  must 
not  be  censured  for  this — ^her  heroism  is  to  be  spotless. 
The  spirit  of  chivalry  in  our  author  is  too  strong  for  the 
spirit  of  humanity.  He  thinks  Ferdinand  may  have  had 
political  motives  for  establishing  the  Inquisition,  but  Isa- 
bella only  religious  motives  for  its  establishment  in  Castile. 
(Part  I.  Ch.  vn.  p.  246.)  Certainly  there  was  a  great 
blame  somewhere:  it  falls  not  on  the  people,  who  had 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  will  to  establish  it ;  nor  on  the 
aristocracy  of  nobles  and  rich  men, — ^they  had  much  to  lose, 
and  little  to  gain;  it  was  always  hateful  to  them.  The 
priests,  no  doubt,  were  in  favour  of  the  Inquisition,  but 
they  could  not  have  introduced  it;  nay,  could  have  had 
little  influence  in  bringing  it  about  if  the  crown  had  op- 
posed it.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  no  slaves  to  the 
priesthood ;  they  knew  how  to  favour  the  interests  of  the 
Church  when  it  served  their  turn;  but  no  forehead  was 
more  brazen,  no  hand  more  iron  than  theirs,  to  confront 
and  put  down  any  insolence  of  sacerdotal  power.  Isabella 
did  not  favour  the  old  Archbishop  of  Toledo ;  she  abridged 
the  power  of  the  priests ;  nay,  that  of  the  Pope,  and  easily 
seized  from  him  what  other  monarchs  had  long  clutched  at 
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invaiD.  She  allowed  no  appealB  to  him.  (FRrt  L  CIl  m, 
p.  4;  Ch.  3CV.  p.  84.  Part  II.  Ch.  nn.  pp.  «5- 
437.)  The  Pragmaticas  of  Isabella  tended  to  restaict  tk 
power  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  Pope  within  narrower  hnili 
than  before.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  the  very  jaHitf 
to  be  blamed  for  the  Inquisition  :  if  so  enlightened  abon 
their  age,  the.more  to  be  blamed ;  if  cool-headed  and  te 
(lighted,  they  deserve  more  reproach ;  if  Isabdla  wen  M 
religious  as  it  is  contendedj  then  the  severest  censnn  iiti 
bo  pronounced  against  her.  It  was  only  thirty-eix  jctf 
before  the  Rcrormation  that  she  introdaced  the'^iquiaititi 
to  Castile.  It  is  idle  to  lay  the  blune  on  Torqiiwniili 
(Part  I.  Ch.  VII.  p.  247  et  al.) ;  we  profess  no  gni 
venoratlon  for  this  genuine  son  of  Saint  Dominic,  but  U 
him  answer  for  his  own  sins,  not  his  master's.  We  caniut 
but  think  history  is  nnjost  in  painting  Isabella  so  kA  n' 
fair,  while  her  inquisitor-general  is  portrayed  in  tiieblw^ 
est  colours,  and  she,  with  all  her  inteUigence,  charity,  ui 
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■fact  that  Lsaljclla  allowed  it  to  ])C  cxcM-utcd  shows  l]i;it  slii^ 
was  of  soul  akiu  to  her  iiifainous  ancestor,  Peter  the  Cruel, 
and  deserves  the  sharp  censure  of  every  just  historian. 

We  come  next  to  speak  of  the  Moors  and  Jews.  At  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  there  were  in  Spain  two 
distinct  tribes  of  men.  On  the  one  side  were  the  descend- 
Mita  of  the  Visigoths,  one  of  the  new  nations  who  liad 
•ppeared  in  history  not  many  centuries  before,  and  united 
with  the  existing  population  of  Spain,  as  the  Romans  had 
fomierly  united  with  the  settlers  they  found  there ;  on  the 
other  side  were  two  nations,  descended,  as  it  is  said,  from 
Abram,  the  mythological  ancestor  of  numerous  tribes  of 
Affla,  the  Moors  and  the  Jews.  Both  of  these  nations  had 
been  for  centuries  distinguished  for  their  civilization;  they 
iad  long  dwelt  on  the  same  soil  with  the  Spaniards,  and  if  wo 
may  beiieve  the  tale,  few  families  of  the  Spanish  nobility 
were  quite  free  from  all  Moorish  or  all  Hebrew  taint.  A 
plubsophical  historian  would  find  an  attractive  theme  in 
tile  meeting  of  nations  so  diverse  in  origin,  language,  man- 
Jifirs,  and  religion,  as  the  sons  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
It  would  be  curious  to  trace  the  effects  of  their  union ;  to 
learn  what  the  Hebrews  and  the  Moors  had  brought  to 
^fsin.  and  what  they  established  there ;  how  much  had  been 
gained  by  this  mingling  of  races,  which,  as  some  think,  is 
*  perpetual  condition  of  national  progress.  The  Jews  were 
iU)t  barbarians — ^they  are  commonly  superior  to  the  class 
they  mingle  with  in  all  countries.  The  Moors  were  amongst 
tiie  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  :  they  had  done 
Qinch  to  promote  the  common  industrial  arts,  the  higher 
arts  of  beauty ;  they  had  practised  agiiculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  with  skill  and  science,  for  unlike  the  Spaniards, 
they  were  not  ashamed  of  work  ;  they  had  fostered  science 
•nd  letters ;  on  their  hearth  had  kept  the  sacred  fire  snatch- 
ed from  the  altar  of  the  Muses  before  their  temple  went  to 
the  ground,  and  still  fed  and  watched  its  flame,  in  some  ages 
■Iinost  alone  the  guardians  of  that  vestal  fire.  The  English 
"eader  familiar  with  Gibbon^s  account  of  the  Arabian  race, 
—a  chapter  not  without  its  faults,  but  which  even  now  must 
«till  be  called  masterly, — ^looks  for  something  not  inferior 
in  this  history,  where  the  occasion  equally  demands  it.  But 
le  looks  in  vain.  The  chapter  which  treats  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs    (Part  I.  ch.  viii.),  though  not  without  merit,  is 
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hardly  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  hishny  written  in  this  age  d 
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T]ie  expulsion  of  tlu'  Jc.'ws  is  t rr.it v'd  oi'  in  tlic  s;iin->.' 
Spirit :  the  blame  is  laid  in  part  on  the  priests,  on  Torqiie- 
xoada,  and  in  part  on  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Both  were  bad 
enough,  no  doubt,  but  if  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  repre- 
sented, were  before  their  age  in  statesmanship,  and  the 
latter  fiur  in  advance  of  its  religion,  we  see  not  how  tliey 
can  be  shielded  from  blame.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  historian 
to  measure  men  by  the  general  standard  of  their  times, — 
csertainly  we  are  not  to  expect  the  morals  of  the  nineteenth 
oentmy  from  one  who  lived  in  the  ninth ;  but  it  is  also  the 
liistorian's  duty  to  criticise  that  spirit,  and  when  a  superior 
xnan  rises,  he  must  not  be  judged  merely  by  the  low 
standard  of  his  age,  but  the  absolute  standard  of  all  ages. 
Such  a  judgment  we  seldom  find  in  this  work.  Many  acts 
<xf  these  prmces  show  that  they  were  short-sighted.  Allow- 
ing Isabella's  zeal  for  the  Church,  which  is  abundantly 
proved,  it  must  yet  be  confessed  that  she  possessed  its 
Worst  qualities — ^bigotry,  intolerance,  and  cruelty — ^in  what 

^xnight  be  called  the  heroic  degree.  Ferdinand  cared  little 
for  any  interest  but  his  own.  We  doubt,  after  all,  if  it 
"Was  love  of  the  Church  which  expelled  the  Moors  and  the 
Jews,  and  think  it  was  a  love  yet  more  vulgar ;  namely, 
the  love  of  plunder.  He  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  who  de- 
fflared  that  uncounted  numbers  of  Jews  were  richer  than 
Christians — innuweri  \JudcBorum]  Christian  is  dif  lares.  The 
Jews  displayed  their  usual  firmness  in  refusing  to  pretend 

^  to  be  converted,  but  their  resolution  to  adhere  to  the 
&ith  of  their  fathers  and  their  conscience  meets  with  but 
Scanty  praise  from  our  author,  living  under  institutions 
foimed  by  reUgious  exiles,  though  he  calls  it  '^  an  extra- 
ovdinary  act  of  self-devotion.^' 

Mr  Rrescott's  defence  of  Isabella  does  little  honour  to 
his  head  or  heart,  but  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  tone 
of  the  history.  The  Catholic  sovereign  thus  struck  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  industry  of  the  nation.  The  Moors 
liad  almost  created  agriculture  in  Spain ;  they  had  founded 
the  most  important  manufactures — that  .of  silk,  wool, 
leather,  and  of  tempered  steel.  They  were  ingenious 
Mechanics  and  excellent  artists.  Since  that  time  foreign- 
ers have  braved  the  national  prejudice  against  manual 
^ork.  It  was  the  Flemish  and  the  Italians  who  re-estab- 
lished the  manufacture  of  tapestry,  of  woollen  goods,  and 
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of  work  in  wood;   and  more  recently  the  Ikigliik> 
French  liiive  engaged  there  in  the  mum&ctnre  of  fir' 
cotton,  and  mixed  goods.     In  the  time  of  Looia  3 
more  thnn  seventy-five  thoosand  Frenchmen  had  gOBtH 
settle  in  Spain. 

Mr  Prescott's  accotmt  of  the  literatare  of  Spain  1* 
been  much  admired,  not  wholly  without  reason.  Ik 
chftjttera  (Part  I.  Ch.  xix.  and  zz.)  which  treat  rfAi 
Citstilian  htemtur©  were  certainly  needed  for  the  conniMl 
nesH  of  the  work.  Everybody  knows  how  xniHa  M 
HchlosHcr  adds  to  the  value  of  his  HistorieSj  by  his  Isbonw 
exiimination  of  the  literature,  science,  and  art  of  the  nstioB 
he  describes.  To  know  a  nation's  deeds  we  mast  nndn 
Btaud  its  thoughts.  "  It  will  be  necessary,"  says  Mr  ft« 
cott,  "in  order  to  complete  the  view  of  the  intemsl  il 
ministration  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  show  it 
operation  on  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  nation.  .  ■  • 
It  is  particularly  deserving  of  note  in  the  present  rap 
which  stimulated  the  active  development  of  the  nstioM 
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Eoman  tongue ;  another  lectured  on  the  Latin  classics^ 
at  Salamanca,  and  a  third  on  rhetoric,  at  Alcala.  Yet, 
spite  of  all  this  royal  zeal,  this  feminine  and  noble  atten- 
tion to  letters,  Mr  Prescott  confesses  that  httle  progress 
was  made  in  the  poetic  art  since  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. One  cause  thereof  he  finds  in  the  rudeness  of  the 
language,  which  certainly  had  not  become  more  rude 
during  the  progress  of  so  much  Latinity  and  rhetoric ; — 
and  another,  ^'  in  the  direction  to  utility  manifested  in  this 
active  reign,  which  led  such  as  had  leisure  for  intellectual 
pursuits  to  cultivate  science  rather  than  abandon  them- 
selves to  the  mere  revels  of  the  imagination/'     (p.  229.) 

Let  us  look  at  this  subject  a  little  more  in  detail,  and 
see  what  opportunities  Spain  had  for  intellectual  culture, 
what  use  she  made  of  them,  what  results  were  obtained, 
and  how  Mr  Prescott  has  described  "  the  mental  progress 
of  the  nation/' 

The  Arabians,  as  we  have  twice  said  before,  were  for 
some  time  the  most  enlightened  nation  in  the  world :  they 
cultivated  arts,  the  useful  and  the  elegant,  with  singular 
success ;  they  dihgently  studied  physics  and  metaphysics ; 
they  pursued  literature,  and  have  left  behind  them  numer- 
ous proofs  of  their  zeal,  if  not  of  their  genius.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  great  classic  masters  of  science  were 
almost  forgotten  by  the  Christians,  but  carefully  studied 
and  held  in  honour  by  the  disciples  of  Mahomet.  Men  of 
other  nations  sought  instruction  in  their  schools,  or  sat  at 
the  feet  of  their  sages,  or  studied  and  translated  their 
works.  By  means  of  their  vicinity  to  the  Moorish  Arabs, 
the  Spaniards  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  cultivate 
science  and  letters,  but  they  made  little  use  of  those  ad- 
vantages. Bobert  and  Daniel  Morley,  Campano,  Athel- 
hard,  Gerbert  of  Aurillac  (afterwards  Sylvester  II.),  and 
others,  learned  from  the  Arabian  masters ;  but  there  were 
few  or  no  Spaniards  of  any  eminence  who  took  pains  to 
study  the  thought  of  their  Mahometan  neighbours. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr  Prescott  a  good  deal  overrates 
the  hterary  tendency  of  the  Spaniards  under  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  It  is  true,  at  that  time  a  great  movement  of 
thought  went  on  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  capture  of 
Constantinople  drove  the  Greek  scholars  from  their  ancient 
home;   the  printing-press   difiused  the   Scriptures,  the 
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ancient  laws^  the  old  claBsics,  spreading  new  thought 
rapidly  and  wide.  Literature  and  philosophy  were  studied 
with  great  vigour.  This  new  movement  appeared  in  Italy^ 
in  Switzerland,  in  Germany,  and  France — even  in  England. 
But  in  Spain  we  find  few  and  inconsiderable  traces  thereof. 
Mr  Prescott  cites  Erasmus  for  the  fact  that  "  liberal  studies 
were  brought  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  in  Spain,  to  so 
flourishing  a  condition,  as  might  not  only  excite  the  ad- 
miration but  serve  as  a  model  to  the  most  cultivated 
nations  of  Europe.'^  (p.  202.)  But  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered that  Erasmus  made  this  statement  in  a  letter  to 
a  Spanish  professor  at  the  University  of  Alcala^  and 
besides,  founds  his  praise  on  the  religion  os  much  as  on 
the  learning  of  the  country.  In  a  former  letter  he  had 
said  that  the  study  of  literature  had  been  neglected  in 
Germany  to  such  a  degree  that  men  would  not  take  learn- 
ing if  offered  them  for  nothing, — "  nobody  was  willing  to 
hear  the  professors  who  were  supported  at  the  public 
charge.^'  But  elsewhere  Erasmus  loiows  how  to  say  that 
in  Germany  their  ^^  schools  of  learning  were  numerous  as 
the  towns.''     But  this  is  of  small  importance. 

It  is  certain  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  did  something 
to  promote  the  literary  culture  of  their  people ;  yet  it  had 
not  been  wholly  neglected  before  the  University  of  Huesca 
(Osca)  was  certainly  old.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Ser- 
torius,  informs  us  that  the  Boman  general  founded  a  school 
there,  and  some  one  says  that  Pontius  Pilate  was  a  ''  Pro- 
fessor Juris  " — ^utriusque  juris,  we  suppose— on  that  found- 
ation ;  Spaniards  may  believe  the  story.  The  University 
of  Seville  was  founded  in  990;  that  of  Valencia  in  12O0, 
or  about  that  time ;  that  of  Salamanca  in  1239, — ^though 
some  place  it  earlier  and  some  much  later;  universities 
had  been  founded  at  Lerida  and  Yalladolid  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  This  statement  may  read  well  on  paper, 
but  it  is  plain  that  universities  had  done  little  to  enligliteii 
the  nation,— otherwise  Cardinal  Ximenes  had  never  cele- 
brated that  auto  dafe  with  the  Arabian  libraries. 

Queen  Isabella,  we  are  told,  encouraged  the  introduction 
of  printing  into  Spain,  and  caused  many  of  the  works  of 
her  own  subjects  to  be  printed  at  her  own  charge ;  that 
she  exempted  a  German  printer  from  taxation,  and  allowed 
foreign  books  to  be  imported  free  of  duty.  But  more  than 
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twenty  years  elapsed  after  tlie  discovery  of  the  art  before 
we  liear  of  a  single  printing-press  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  cannot  find 
that  four  hundred  editions  were  printed  in  all  Spain,  while 
daring  that  period  the  press  of  Florence  had  sent  forth 
five  hundred  and  fifty-three,  that  of  Milan  six  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  that  of  Paris  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
Rome  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three,  Venice  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  The  little  city  of  Stras- 
barg  alone  had  published  more  than  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Spain.  About  fifteen  thousand  editions  were  printed 
in  the  last  thirty  years  of  that  century.  The  character  of 
the  works  printed  in  Spain  is  significant; — first  of  all 
comes  a  collection  of  songs  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  setting 
forth  the  miraculous  conception.  It  is  true,  a  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  the  Limousin  dialect  was  printed  at 
Valencia  in  1478,  but  during  the  fifteenth  century  we  do 
not  find  that  a  single  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  or  of  the 
Civil  Law,  was  printed  in  all  Spain,  though  no  less  than 
ninety-eight  editions  of  the  Latin  Bible  came  forth  from 
the  presses  of  Europe. 

Mr  Prescott  professes  to  describe  the  mental  progress  of 
the  nation.  To  accomplish  this,  the  historian  must  tell  us 
the  result  of  what  was  done  in  law — ^in  the  study  of  the 
Boman,  the  National,  and  the  Canon  Law,  for  all  three  have 
been  important  elements  in  the  development  of  the  Spanish 
nation ;  what  was  done  in  physics ;  in  metaphysics,  includ- 
ing ethics  and  theology ;  and  in  general  Uterature,  Now 
Mr  Prescott,  in  this  examination,  passes  entirely  over  the 
first  three  departments,  and  bestows  his  labour  wholly  upon 
the  last.  It  is  true,  he  treats  of  the  alteration  of  the  laws 
in  his  last  chapter,  but  in  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory  style. 
ITet  he  had  before  told  us  that  the  attention  of  studious 
men  was  directed  to  science,  and  it  is  elsewhere  asserted 
that  much  was  done  in  this  reign  for  the  reformation  and 
codification  of  the  laws.  It  would  be  interesting  to  the 
mere  reader,  and  highly  important  to  the  philosophical 
student  who  wishes  to  understand  the  mental  progress  of 
Spain,  to  know  how  much  the  Boman  Law  was  studied, 
hovr  much  the  Canon  Law,  and  what  modifications  were 
made  thereby  in  the  national  institutions  themselves — ^by 
whom^  and  with  what  effect.    After  all  that  has  been 
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written  of  late  years,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  oertainly  noi 
impoiiHible,  to  do  this.  The  publicatiou  of  La*  Si^  Par 
tidas  for  the  first  time  in  1491,  twenty  years  after  tlie  aoOM- 
siou  of  Isabella  tu  the  throne,  was  an  important  event;  thi 
legal  labours  of  Alfonso  de  Montalvo  deserred  some  notica. 
the  celebrated  Cowolato  dfi  Mare,  which  has  had  so  im- 
portant an  influence  on  the  maritime  laws  of  Enrope  snd 
America,  and  first  got  printed  during  this  reign,  ceitainlj 
required  somo  notice,  even  inabrief  sketch  of  the  intellect- 
nal  history  of  that  reign.  In  all  Catholic  conntries  Hu 
study  of  the  Canon  Law  is  of  great  importance,  bat  dnnni 
the  fifteenth  century,  though  more  than  forty  editioOB  tliei» 
of  gut  printed  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  wa  do  not  finJ 
one  in  Hpain. 

In  science,  including  the  mathematics  and  all  depaik 
mcntii  of  physics,  the  Spuiish  did  little.  Yet  circoB- 
stances  were  uncommonly  favourable:  the  conquest  d 
Granada  put  them  in  posaeasion  of  the  libraries  of  the  Kooi^ 
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any  note,  whicli  dates  from  the  period  in  question.  The 
Complutensian  Polyglot  was  a  great  work ;  but  to  achieve 
that  nothing  was  needed  but  great  wealth  and  the  labours 
of  a  few  learned  and  diligent  men.  The  wealth  was  abundant, 
and  flowed  at  the  Cardinal's  command;  the  treasures  of 
the  Vatican  and  of  all  the  libraries  of  Europe  were  freely  offer- 
ed ;  the  manuscripts  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  were  at  Ximenes' 
command ;  the  services  of  accomplished  scholars  could 
easily  be  bought.  Learned  Greeks  there  were  in  the 
Souili  of  Europe  seeking  for  bread.  Of  the  nine  men  who 
were  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  one  was  a  Greek  and 
three  were  Jews — of  course  converted  Jews.  Artists  came 
from  Germany  to  cast  the  types  for  the  printing.  Mr  Pres- 
cott  exaggerates  tiie  difficulty  of  the  undertaking:  the 
scholars  could  be  had,  the  manuscripts  borrowed  or  bought; 
indeed,  so  poorly  was  the  matter  conducted,  that  some 
manuscripts,  purchased  at  great  cost,  came  too  late  for  use. 
Mr  Prescott  says,  "  There  were  no  types  in  Spain,  if  in- 
deed in  any  part  of  Europe,  in  the  Oriental  character,'' 
but  only  three  alphabets  were  needed  in  the  Polyglot-— 
the  Roman,  the  Greek,  and  the  Hebrew.  The  two  first 
were  common  enough,  even  in  Spain ;  and  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  no  less 
than  thirty-nine  editions  had  been  printed  of  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  Complutensian  Polyglot 
is  indeed  a  valuable  work,  but  at  this  day  few  men  will 
contend  that  in  the  Old  Testament  it  has  a  text  better 
than  the  edition  at  Soncino,  or  that  the  Complutensian  New 
Testament  is  better  than  that  of  Erasmus.  Indeed,  we 
hazard  nothintr  in  sayinc:  that  Erasmus,  a  singfle  scholar  and 
a  private  manofteii  in  want  of  money,  did  more  to  promote 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  revival  of  letters  than 
Cardinal  Ximenes  and  all  Spain  put  together, — and  never 
burnt  up  a  library  of  manuscripts  because  they  were  not 
orthodox. 

All  these  matters,  except  the  Polygot,  Mr  Prescott  passes 
over  with  few  words  in  his  sketch  of  the  mental  progress 
of  Spain  in  her  golden  age.  While  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  England  made  rapid  strides  in  their  mental  pro- 
gress, Spain  did  little— little  in  law,  little  in  science,  in 
theology  little.  But  Mr  Prescott  writes  in  a  pleasing  style 
about  another  portion  of  the  literature  of  Spain^  which  is. 
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after  all,  her  most  characteristic  production  in  letters — her 
ballads  and  the  drama.  The  Bedondilla  is  the  most  dis- 
tinctive production  of  the  Spanish  muse.  The  ballads  of 
Spain  are  unlike  those  of  England,  of  Scotland,  and  of 
Germany,  in  many  respects,  yet  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  genius  of  the  people.  They  grew  up  in  the  wild  soil  of 
the  Peninsula ;  no  royal  or  ecclesiastical  hand  was  needed 
to  foster  them.  Beautiful  they  are, — ^the  wild  flowers  of 
the  field, — ^but  under  the  eye  of  Isabella  they  began  to 
droop  and  wither;  no  new  plants  came  up  so  fair  and  fra- 
grant as  the  old.  Why  not  ?  The  life  of  the  people  was 
trodden  down  by  the  hoof  of  the  priest  whom  Isabella  had 
sent  to  his  work.  The  language  was  rude,  says  Mr  Prescott. 
That  hindered  not ;  Bums  found  a  rude  speech  in  Anld 
Scotland,  but  the  verses  he  sung  in ''  hamely  westlin  jingle" 
will  live  longer  then  the  well-filed  lines  of  Pope.  Rude- 
ness of  language  hindered  not  the  genius  of  Chaucer,  of 
Hans  Sachs.  Mr  Prescott  had  small  space  to  note  the 
alteration  of  laws,  the  change  of  social  systems,  or  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  in  Spain,  but  he  has  some  twenty  pages 
to  bestow  upon  the  drama,  and  gives  us  an  analysis  of 
the  ''  Tragicomedy  of  Celestina,  or  Galisto  and  Melibea/' 
spending  four  pages  upon  such  a  work.  A  philosophical 
reader  would  consent  to  spare  all  mention  of  Encina,  Na- 
harro,  Oliva,  Cota,  and  even  Fernando  de  Rozaa,  if  in  the 
place  which  they  but  cumber  there  had  been  an  account  of 
the  real  thought,  manners,  and  life  of  the  nation.  Par  be 
it  from  us  to  complain  of  the  time  and  space  allotted  to  the 
popular  literature  of  Spain, — ^the  chapters  are  the  best  of 
the  work ;  but  one  familiar  with  that  delightful  growth  la- 
ments that  the  historian  made  no  better  use  of  his  mate- 
rials to  indicate  the  Ufe,  character,  and  sentiments  of  the 
people. 

Mr  Prescott  overrates  the  excellence  of  Queen  Isabella. 
The  character  of  Ferdinand  was  so  atrocious  that  it  admits 
of  no  defence.  Shall  it  be  said  the  age  was  distinguished 
for  fraud,  double-dealing,  perfidy,  and  hypocrisy?  It 
affords  no  good  defence,  for  it  was  in  these  very  qualities 
that  Ferdinand  surpassed  his  age.  He  was  a  tyrannical 
king ;  a  treacherous  ally ;  a  master  whom  no  servant  could 
trust;  a  faithless  husband  in  the  life  of  Queen  Isabella, 
and  false  to  her  memory  after  her  death.     Few  will  deny 
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that  he  had  some  ability  and  some  knowledge  of  kingcraft^ 
thoagh  we  think  his  powers  and  political  foresight  have 
been  somewhat  overrated.  The  great  men  of  the  realm  he 
lued  as  his  servants^  bnt  when  they  acquired  renown  he 
endeavoored  to  ruin  them;  cast  them  off  neglected  and 
covered  with  dishonour.  His  treatment  of  Columbus,  Gon- 
salvo,  or  of  Ximenes^  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  any 
prince  in  Christendom.  He  was  no  friend  of  the  nobility, 
and  quite  as  little  the  friend  of  his  people ;  he  did  not  fa- 
vour commerce  or  the  arts ;  no,  nor  letters  and  science. 
His  zeal  for  religion  appears  chiefly  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Uoors  and  the  Jews.  Isabella  had  some  natural  repugnance 
to  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  America,  but  Ferdinand 
bad  none.  Mr  Prescott,  who  is  not  blind  to  his  faults, 
says  truly,  "  His  was  the  spirit  of  egotism.  The  circle  of 
bis  views  might  be  more  or  less  expanded,  but  self  was  the 
steady,  unchangeable  centre.'^ 

Mr  Prescott  censures  Ferdinand,  but  it  seems  to  us  for 
Old  purpose  of  making  a  contrast  with  Isabella,  quite  as 
tnnch  as  in  reference  to  the  unchangeable  laws  of  morality ; 
tibe  effects  of  his  character  on  the  institutions  of  his  country 
Mid  the  welfare  of  his  people  he  does  not  point  out  in  a 
Dumner  worthy  of  an  historian.  Let  us  turn  to  Isabella. 
J' Her  character,''  he  says,  "was  all  magnanimity,  dis- 
interestedness, and  deep  devotion  to  the  interest  of  the 
people.''  (Vol.  III.  p.  398.)  "  Isabella,  discarding  all  the 
petty  artifices  of  state  policy  and  pursuing  the  noblest 
ends  by  the  noblest  means,  stands  far  above  her  age;" 
"she  was  solicitous  for  everything  that  concerned  the 
^elfere  of  her  people."  This  is  high  praise ;  but  laying 
iside  the  rules  of  chivalry  let  us  look  in  the  spiiit  of 
kumanity.  The  great  political  work  of  this  reign  was  the 
^tablishment  of  national  unity  of  action.  Spain  had  been 
divided  into  many  kingdoms;  the  separate  provinces  of 
^h  had  been  united  by  a  feeble  tie;  the  power  of  the 
"^g  was  resisted  and  diminished  by  the  authority  of  the 
peat  barons,  and  thus  the  nation  was  distracted,  and  its 
power  weakened.  Under  these  sovereigns  the  different  king- 
doms were  formed  into  one ;  the  several  provinces  were 
plosely  united,  the  great  barons  were  lunnbled  and  brought 
*^to  dependence  upon  the  throne ;  and  thus  national  unity 
0^  action   estabUshed  by   the  might  of  a  great  central 
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power.  To  accomplish  tliis  work,  the  first  thiBg  to  1m 
done  after  the  raairitwe  of  Ferdiiiuid  and  Isabells,  wu  bl 
diminish  the  power  of  the  nobles.  The  same  problem  m 
getting  Bolved  in  other  coantrieB  at  t^e  same  time,  b 
some  countries,  as  the  nobles  lost  power,  the  cities,  witt 
their  charters,  gained  it ;  the  communes,  the  gnilda,  in 
short,  the  people,  in  one  form  or  another,  got  an  incrent 
of  political  power.  Bnt  in  Spain  it  was  not  so.  As  povtr 
receded  from  the  nobles  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ung. 
The  people  only  gained  domestic  tranqnillity,  not  pradial 
pulitical  power,  or  the  theoretic  recognition  of  their  righb. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  both  jealoos  of  the  Ccvted 
Once,  when  Isabella  wanted  the  Cortes  of  Arragon  to  it- 
clare  her  daughter  their  fntnre  sovereign,  and  they  re- 
fused, she  exclaimed,  "It  would  be  better  to  rednoe  tlic 
country  bj  anna  at  once  than  endure  this  insolence  of  th( 
Cortes."  (Part  II.  Ch.  ii.  p.  362.)  After  Isabella's  deifl 
Ferdinand  for  a  long  time  neglected  to  convene  the  Coitei< 
(Vol.  III.  p.  284.)     Once  he  obtained  a  dispensation  bm 
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mentioned  by  Don  Clemencin — ^the  restoration  of  the  cur- 
rency firom  its  debased  condition — ^if  taken  alone^  was 
higUy  important.  She  elerated  men  of  worth  to  high 
stations,  though  they  were  men  of  mean  birth ;  doubtless 
this  was  done  in  part  to  show  the  nobles  that  she  could 
dispense  with  them  in  places  which  they  had  long  monopo- 
lized ;  still  she  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the  acci- 
dents and  the  substance  of  a  man,  and  chose  her  coun- 
sellors accordingly.  Her  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  displayed  no  little  skill  and  much  energy.  She 
kept  the  Church  from  the  incursions  of  the  Pope, — ^a  task 
not  so  difficult  as  it  would  have  been  a  centuiy  or  two 
before,  for  the  papal  power  was  visibly  on  the  wane ;  still, 
on  the  whole,  we  must  confess  that  she  did  little  to  elevate 
the  religious  character  of  the  clergy  or  the  people. 

Did  she  encourage  letters  and  establish  printing-presses? 
few  g^at  works  were  published  in  Spain :  the  Lives  of 
Saints,  treatises  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  books  of  '^  Sacred 
Offices,^'  and  fulminations  against  Moors,  Jews,  and  here- 
tics ;  Papal  Bulls,  and  the  works  of  Raymond  Lully — such 
were  the  book's  which  the  Spaniards  printed  and  devoured 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  works  of  Sallust  were,  the 
most  important  works  issued  from  the  press  of  Valencia  in 
that  century.  Did  she  encourage  science  f  it  bore  no  fruits 
which  the  nation  has  aspired  to  gather  from  the  Spanish 
tree ;  poetry  ?  little  was  brought  to  pass  which  could  rival 
the  best  works  of  former  days.  In  tihieology,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Polyglot  and  the  publication  of  the  Bible 
in  the  Limousin  dialect,  certainly  a  surprising  event  in 
that  age,  little  was  done — nothing  worthy  of  note.  Under 
a  hand  so  despotic,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  Inquisition 
which  Isabella  had  established,  what  could  a  Spaniard 
effect  ?  It  must  be  confessed  that  Isabella  did  not  foster 
the  greatest  interests  of  the  nation.  The  publication  of 
proclamations  which  had  the  force  of  law  (pragmaticas), 
so  frequent  in  her  reign,  shows  plainly  enough  her  desire 
to  rule  without  the  advice  of  the  people  whose  constitution 
she  thereby  violated.  It  matters  not  that  they  purport  to 
be  made  at  the  demand  of  the  Cortes,  at  the  request  of 
corporate  cities,  or  of  prominent  men.  Even  in  America 
we  could  find  here  and  there  a  man  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  who  would  recommend  a  powerful  President 
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to  do  the  same— perhaps  a  city  or  even  a  state  to  advise  it. 
Those  proclamations  were  the  passing-beU  of  popular  free- 
dom.    Even  if  they  did  not,  as  Mr  Prescott  assures  us,  in- 
trench on  the  principles  of  criminal  law,   or  affect  the 
transfer  of  property,  they  not  less  nndermined  the  Hberty 
of  Castile.     The  Cortes  of  Yalladolid,  fooUsh  as  it  was  in 
other  respects,  was  right  in  remonstrating  against  those 
pragmaticas.     Mr  Prescott  mentions  several  causes  which 
contributed  to  increase  the  royal  power  at  the  expense  of 
the  people :  the  control  of  the  military  and  ecclesiastical 
orders;    the  pensions  and  large  domains;    the  fortified 
places ;  the  rights  of  seigneurial  jurisdiction";  the  increase 
of  power  over  the  Moors ;  the  acquisition  of  territory  in 
Italy,  and  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent ;  but  he  omits 
the  one  cause  which  gave  force  to  all  these — ^the  selfish 
disposition  that  counted  political  power  as  a  right,  which 
the  monarch  might  use  for  her  own  advantage,  not  a  trust 
which  she  must  administer  by  the  rules  of  justice,  and  for 
the  good  of  all  her  subjects.     This  was  tiie  cause  which 
enfeebled  the  people  after  it  had  broken  their  noble  tyrants 
to  pieces.     The  rights  of  the  people  were   continually 
abridged.  In  1495,  die  nobles  and  the  representatives  of  the 
cities  complained  that  the  people  were  without  arms.     Mr 
Prescott  thinks  this  fact  a  proof  that  they  were  in  a  for- 
tunate condition,  not  remembering  that  in  such  an  age  an 
armed  people  was  what  the  Constitution  is  to  America; 
what  the  British  Parliament  and  acknowledged  law  are  to 
England — ^the  one  great  barrier  against  the  incursions  of 
the   crown.      She   found  the  people  burthened  with  an 
odious  tax,  imposed  for  a  temporary  emergency^  and  con- 
tinued through  the  inertia  of  the  Cortes  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  crown.     Isabella  had  conscientious  scruples  about 
this  tax,  but  continued  it.     Monopolies  were  established 
by  this  queen,  who  is  represented  as  so  far  before  her 
time :  goods  must  not  be  shipped  in  foreign  vessels  when 
a  Spanish  bottom  could  be  had;  no  vessel  must  be  sold  to 
a  foreigner ;  even  horses  were  not  allowed  to  be  exported; 
gold  and  silver  must  not  be  sent  out  of  Spain  on  pain  of 
death.     Yet  when  she  forbade  the  exportation  thereof  by 
her  commercial  policy,  by  sumptuary  laws  she  forbade 
their  use  at  home.     There  are  four  things  which  will  long 
continue  as  the  indelible  monuments  of  her  reign :   the 
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establisliment  of  the  Inquisition  for  the  tortore  and  murder 
of  her  subjects ;  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  the  Moors ; 
the  enslaving  of  the  Indians  in  America,  and  the  estab-* 
lishment  of  Negro  Slavery  there.  With  this  we  leave  her 
and  her  memory,  to  speak  on  the  general  form  and  style 
of  this  work. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  criticise  the  account  of  civil 
and  military  transactions ;  but  so  £Bur  as  we  have  examin* 
ed  his  autnorities,  Mr  Prescott  is  remarkably  accurate. 
Some  errors  will  always  escape  the  vigilance  of  an  author ; 
in  this  case  they  are  rare  and  unimportant.  The  whole 
work  is  divided  into  three  portions :  an  Introduction ;  a 
History  of  the  Domestic  Policy  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa* 
bella  (Part  I.),  and  a  History  of  their  Foreign  Policy,  their 
Discoveries  and  Gon(]|uests  (Part  11.).  The  main  division 
is  a  good  one,  the  minuter  division  into  chapters  is  judi<» 
cious,  and  the  chapters  well  arranged.  In  separate  chap- 
ters the  author  treats  of  various  subjects,  so  as  not  to 
confuse  the  reader.  But  we  notice  several  defects  in  the 
matter  and  style  of  the  work.  There  is  no  description  of 
the  lajrge  towns  ;  no  account  of  their  history,  the  growth 
or  decline  of  their  population;  of  their  relation  to  the 
villages  and  hamlets ;  of  the  political  tendencies  of  their 
inhabitants.  A  brief  description  of  Madrid,  Toledo,  and 
Seville^  of  Barcelona  and  Valencia,  would  be  of  great  value 
to  one  who  wished  to  understand  the  age ;  the  materials 
for  this  are  not  wanting. 

Again,  his  portraits  of  distinguished  men  are  not  good ; 
they  often  lack  distinctness  and  specific  character.  We 
have  a  right  to  demand  a  careful  analysis  of  the  character 
of  such  men  as  Columbus,  Gonsalvo,  and  Ximenes;  an 
historian  never  does  his  Anty  completely  until  he  gives  us 
a  picture  of  each  prominent  man  of  the  times  he  describes. 
Portraits  of  men  like  Torquemada,  Fonseca,  Carillo,  and 
Mendoza, — ^the  Archbishops  of  Toledo  and  Seville — of 
Bayard  and  Foix,  of  the  monarchs  of  those  times,  and  of 
the  other  eminent  foreigners  who  come  upon  the  stage^ 
ought  to  have  a  place  in  a  work  like  this. 

The  author  does  not  present  himself  to  his  readers  as  a 
philosopher  who  knows  man  scientifically,  and  therefore 
has  an  a  priori  knowledge  of  men ;  nor  does  he  appear  as  a 
man  of  the  world,  who  knows  men  by  a  wide  practical 
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acquaintance  with  them.  In  consequence  of  this  twofold 
defect  the  reader  finds  neither  the  cc^reful  judgment  of  the 
philosopher  nor  the  practical  judgment  of  the  man  of  affiurs. 
Both  01  these  defects  appear  fr^uently  in  this  work ; — ^for 
example,  in  his  general  review  of  the  administration  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  which  is  not  written  in  the  spirit  of  the 
statesman,  or  the  spirit  of  the  philosopher,  but  of  an  amiable 
gentleman  of  letters  filled  with  the  spirit  of  chivaliy. 

The  book  lacks  philosophy  to  a  degree  exceeding  belief. 
The  author  seems  to  know  nothing  of  the  philosophy  of 
history,  and  little,  even,  of  poUtical  economy.  He  nar- 
rates eyents  in  their  order  of  time,  with  considerable  skill, 
but  the  causes  of  the  eyents,  their  place  in  the  general 
history  of  the  race,  or  their  influence  in  special  on  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  he  does  not  appreciate.  He  tells 
the  fact  for  the  facVs  sake.  Hence  there  are  no  pages  in 
the  book,  perhaps  no  sentences,  which  the  reader  turns 
back  to  read  a  second  time,  to  see  if  the  thought  be  true ; 
herd  are  the  facts  of  history  without  the  thought  which 
belongs  to  the  facts.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  find  a  his- 
tory in  the  English  language,  of  any  note,  so  entirely 
destitute  of  philosophy.  Accordingly,  the  work  is  dull 
and  inanimate ;  the  reading  thereof  tiresome  and  not  pro- 
fitable. Thus  lacking  philosophy,  and  having  more  of  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  than  of  humanity,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  should  write  in  the  interest  of  mankind,  or  judge  men 
and  their  deeds  by  justice — ^by  the  immutable  law  of  the 
imiverse.  After  long  and  patient  study  of  his  special 
theme,  Mr  Prescott  writes  with  the  average  sense  of  man- 
kind, with  their  average  of  conscience — and  his  judgment, 
the  average  judgment  of  a  trading  town,  is  read^y  accept- 
ed by  the  average  of  men,  and  popular  with  them ;  but  he 
writes  as  one  with  little  sympathy  for  mankind,  and  seems 
to  think  that  Spain  belonged  to  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa ; 
that  their  power  was  a  right  and  not  a  trust,  and  they  not 
accountable  for  the  guardianship  which  they  exercised 
over  their  subjects.  The  style  of  the  work  is  plain,  un- 
ambitious, and  easily  intelligible.  The  language,  the 
figures  of  speech,  the  logic,  and  the  rhetoric  are  conunon- 
place ;  like  the  judgment  of  the  author,  they  indicate  no 
originality,  and  do  not  bear  the  stamp  of  his  character. 
There  is  a  certain  mannerism  about  them,  but  it  is  not  the 
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mannerism  of  Mr  Prescott^ — only  of  the  class  of  well-bred  * 
men.  His  metaphors,  which  nsually  mark  the  man.  are 
commonplace  and  pc^r;  raroly  olriginal  or  beautiful. 
Here  are  some  examples :  To  "  spread  like  wildfire ; "  to 
act  ''like  desperate  gamblers ;''  to  nm  ''like  so  many 
frighted  deer;"  to  extend  "like  an  army  of  locusts;''  to 
be  "like  a  garden."  He  calls  womankind  "the  sex;" 
not  a  very  elegant  or  agreeable  title.  There  is  a  slight 
tendency  to  excess  in  his  use  of  epithets ;  sometimes  he 
insinuates  an  opinion  which  he  does  not  broadly  assert, 
rhetorically  understanding  the  truth.  In  his  style  there 
is  little  to  attract,  nothing  to  repel,  nothing  even  to 
offend;  he  is  never  tawdry,  seldom  extravagant;  never 
ill-natured.  If  he  finds  an  author  in  error,  he  takes  no 
pleasure  in  pointing  out  the  mistake.  Everywhere  he 
displays  the  marks  of  a  well-bred  gentleman  of  letters; 
this  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  Beviewer  we  have 
alluded  to  before.  After  long  study  of  this  work,  we 
take  leave  of  the  author,  with  an  abiding  impression  of  a 
careful  scholar,  diligent  and  laborious ;  an  amiable  man, 
who  respects  the  feelings  of  his  fellows,  and  would  pass 
gently  over  their  failings;  a  courteous  and  accomplished 
gentleman,  who,  after  long  toil,  has  unexpectedly  found 
that  toil  repaid  with  money  and  with  honours, —  and 
wears  the  honours  with  the  same  modesty  in  which  they 
have  been  won. 
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Sisiory  of  the  Conqvest  of  Mexico.  With  a  Preliminary 
Fiew  of  the  Ancient  Mexican  Civilizationy  and  the  Life  of  the 
Conquerory  Hernando  Cortes.  By  William  H.  Pbescott, 
author  of  the  "  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  &c. 
&c.    In  three  volumes.    New  York.     1844. 

Aftsb  Mr  Prescott  had  finished  his  History  of  the 
Keign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  noticed  in  the  pre^ 
vioas  article,  several  important  subjects  seemed  naturally 
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has  been  gaided  by  philology^  which  makes  language  the 
basis  of  comparison ;  sometimes  by  physiology,  and  scien- 
tijBc  men  have  sought  in  the  bodies  of  the  red  Americans 
to  discover  some  trace  of  the  stock  they  sprang  from; 
sometimes  by  theology,  which  seeks  the  afBnity  indicated 
by  kindred  forms  of  religion.  But  commonly  inquirers 
have  started  with  the. theological  prejudice  that  all  men 
are  descended  from  the  single  primitive  pair  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrew  myth,  and  have  bent  philology,  physiology, 
and  theology  to  conform  to  their  gratuitous  assumption. 
Hitherto  these  attempts  have  been  in  vain.  Even  the 
lamented  Mr  Prichard,  who  had  this  theological  prejudice 
in  the  heroic  degree, — small  for  an  English  theologian, 
indeed,  but  great  for  a  philosopher,  as  he  certainly  was,  a 
prejudice  which  appears  throughout  his  researches  into  the 
physical  history  of  mankind, — ^fails  to  connect  the  American 
civilization  with  that  of  any  other  race.  We  therefore 
take  it  for  granted,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry, 
that  it  was  original  and  indigenous.  Geologists  inform  us 
that  the  western  continent  appears  older  than  the  eastern. 
If  it  be  so,  perhaps  the  American  aborigines  are  the  oldest 
race  now  in  existence,  and  may  look  down  on  the  bearded 
and  pale  Caucasians  as  upstarts  in  the  world.  K  this  be 
true,  the  red  man  has  not  advanced  so  rapidly  in  civiliz- 
ation as  the  white :  this  seems  owing  to  the  inferior  or- 
ganization  of  the  former,  and  also  to  the  absence  of  swine, 
sheep,  horBes,  oxen,  and  large  animals  capable  of  being 
tamed,  which  in  the  eastern  continent  have  so  powerfully 
aided  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  man  who  would 
tame  the  sheep  and  the  oz,  must  tame  also  himself.  The 
domestication  of  animals,  those  living  machines  of  an 
earlier  age,  once  promoted  the  progress  of  civilization  as 
much  as  the  invention  of  machinery  at  this  day.  The 
camel,  the  ship  of  the  desert,  and  the  steamboat,  the  ship 
of  the  sea,  have  each  something  to  do  in  ferrying  man  out 
of  barbarism. 

After  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Spaniard  soon  came 
in  contact  with  the  more  advanced  tribes  of  red  men, 
contended  with  and  overcame  them,  partly  in  virtue  of 
his  superior  development,  but  partly  also  through  the 
aborigmal  and  organic  superiority  which  marks  the  Cau- 
casian race  in  all  historical  stages  of  their  progress,  and 
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appears  in  every  conflict  with  any  kindred  race.  This 
indigenous  American  civilization  had  two  centres^  or 
mother-cities,  mainly  independent  of  one  another,  if  not 
entirely  so— Mexico  and  Peru.  The  chief  seats  thereof 
were  soon  reached  by  the  Spaniards,  and  conquered;  the 
advanced  tribes  reduced  to  subjection,  to  slavery,  or  to 
death.  The  European  brought  there  two  things,  wholly 
unheard  of  before — the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  a 
sword  of  steel,  each  thought  to^be  the  ally  of  the  other  in 
the  conqueror's  hand. 

Here  is  a  theme  more  important,  and  therefore  more 
profoundly  interesting,  than  the  Lives  of  Columbus  and 
his  followers,  or  the  Keign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  though 
both  of  those  bring  great  events  before  the  thinker's  eye ; — 
certainly  the  biography  of  Columbus,  of  Amerigo,  Cabot, 
and  Yerrazzani,  would  offer  an  attractive  field  to  a  think- 
ing man.  A  philosophic  historian  would  delight  in  a  land 
newly  discovered.  Its  geography,  botany,  and  zoology 
were  all  new  to  the  eastern  world ;  there  were  tribes  im- 
heard  of  before,  with  a  peculiar  physical  structure,  lan- 
guage, literature,  manners,  arts,  laws,  institutions,  and 
forms  of  religion  unlike  the  old.  It  were  a  noble  task  for 
the  naturalist  to  describe  this  virgin  America,  as  she 
appeared  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  she  first  stood  un- 
veiled before  the  European  eye. 

In  ages  before  the  historical  period,  the  Caucasian  race 
had  taken  possession  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  ancient 
world.  Now,  for  the  first  time  during  many  ages,  on  a 
grand  scale  it  encounters  another  race.  For  the  first  time 
m  human  history,  the  white  man  and  the  red  man  &irly 
meet.  These  two  families,  so  dissimilar  in  natural  charac- 
ter, so  unlike  in  their  development,  now  join  in  war,  in 
wedlock,  and  at  length  mingle  in  political  union.  Etlmo- 
graphers  of  this  day  somewhat  obscurely  maintain  that 
the  mingling  of  tribes,  if  not  races,  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  progress.  It  would  be  instructive  to  pause  over 
the  facts,  and  consider  what  influence  in  this  case  each 
race  has  had  on  the  other,  and  their  union  on  the  world. 
Never  before  in  the  historic^  age  had  two  races  thus  met, 
nor  two  independent  civilizations,  with  modes  of  rehgion 
so  dissimilar,  thus  come  together.  In  the  great  wars 
which  the  classic  nations  engaged  in,  the  two  parties  were 
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commonly  of  the  same  stock.  Even  in  the  expeditions  of 
Sesostris,  of  Xerxes,  and  of  Alexander,  it  was  Caucasian 
that  met  Caucasian.  The  same  is  true,  perhaps  in  its  full 
extent,  of  the  expeditions  of  Hannibal  and  of  the  Moors. 
In  all  the  wars  from  that  of  Troy  to  the  Crusades,  the 
heroes  on  both  sides  were  of  the  same  stock.  The  na- 
tions that  we  meet  in  history,  from  Thule  to  the  "  fabul- 
ous Hydaspes,'^  all  are  Caucasians — differing  indeed  in 
development  and  specific  character,  but  alike  in  their 
great,  general  peculiarities.  Other  races  appear  only  in 
the  background  of  histoiy,  among  the  classic,  the  Shemit- 
ish,or  the  East-Indian  nations;  but  seldom  even  there, 
and  not  as  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  human  civilization. 
The  Spanish  colonies  afford  the  best  known  example  of 
the  mingling  of  men  of  different  races.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
is  eminently  Caucasian :  he  also  met  the  red  men.  But 
the  Saxon,  though  like  other  conquerors  forgetting  his 
dignity  in  loose  amours,  will  not  mix  his  proud  blood,  in 
stable  wedlock,  with  another  race.  There  seems  a  na- 
ti(mal  antipathy  to  such  unions  with  the  black,  or  even 
the  red,  or  yellow  races  of  men — ^an  antipathy  almost 
peculiar  to  this  remarkable  tribe,  the  exterminator  of 
other  races.  In  New-England  more  pains  were  taken 
than  elsewhere  in  America  to  spare,  to  civilize,  and  to 
convert  the  sons  of  the  wilderness ;  but  yet  here  the  dis- 
tinction of  race  was  always  sharply  observed.  Even  com- 
mnnity  of  religion  and  liturgical  rites,  elsewhere  so  power- 
fill  a  bond  of  union,  was  unable  to  soften  the  Englishman's 
repumance  to  the  Indian.  The  Puritan  hoped  to  meet 
the  Pequods  in  heaven,  but  wished  to  keep  apart  from 
them  on  earth,  nay,  to  exterminate  them  from  the  land. 
Besides,  the  English  met  with  no  civilized  tribe  in  Ame- 
rica, and  for  them  to  unite  in  wedlock  with  such  childi*en 
of  the  forest  as  they  found  in  North  America  would  have 
heen  contrary,  not  only  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  prejudice  of 
race,  but  to  the  general  usage  of  the  world — a  usage  to 
which  even  the  French  in  Canada  afford  but  a  trifling 
exception.  The  Spaniards  had  less  of  this  exclusiveness 
of  race,  perhaps  none  at  all.  They  met  with  civilized 
tribes  of  red  men,  met  and  mingled  in  honourable  and 
permanent  connection.  In  Peru  and  Mexico,  at  this  day, 
there  are  few  men  of  pure  Spanish  blood. 
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All  the  Ustorical  forms  of  religion  wliicli  hare  prerailed 
in  Europe,  and  the  parts  of  Asia  inhabited  by  the  Cauca- 
sians, seem  to  hare  sprang  from  a  common  stock.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  tme,  but  at  least  their  resemblances  may  often 
be  accounted  for  by  reference  to  some  actual  union,  to 
their  historical  genealogy;  not  wholly  by  reference  to 
human  nature;  their  agreement  is  specific,  not  merely 
generic.  But  the  forms  of  religion  that  prevailed  in  Ame- 
rica seem  to  have  no  historical  element  iu  common  with 
those  of  the  eastern  world.  When  they  agree,  as  they  often 
do,  and  in  their  most  important  features,  the  agreement  is 
generic,  referrible  to  the  identity  of  human  nature  acting 
under  similar  conditions ;   it  is  not  specific,  or  to  be  ex- 

Jilained  by  reference  to  history,  to  community  of  tradition, 
t  is  the  same  human  nature  which  appears  in  all  races, 
and  accordingly  many,  especially  religious,  institutions  have 
a  marked  likeness  all  over  the  world,  but  the  individual 
peculiarity  of  each  race  appears  also  in  those  institutions. 
The  civilization  of  the  Caucasian  tribes  in  the  eastern 
world,  powerfully  affected  by  their  religious  institutions, 
seems  to  have  been  proparated  by  offsets  and  cutting 
from  some  primeyal  t^efand  onl/ modified  by  drcum- 
stances  and  degrees  of  development ;  so  there  is  an  his- 
torical element  common  to  all  those  nations.  It  appears 
in  their  manners,  dress,  and  military  weapons;  in  their 
agriculture,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  where  the  same 
staple  articles  of  culture  appear,  and  the  same  animals — 
the  cereal  grasses,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  swine,  the 
horse,  and  the  ox ;  in  their  arts,  useful  and  beautiful ;  in 
their  politics,  their  morals,  their  forms  of  religion;  in 
their  literature,  and  even  in  the  structure  of  their  language 
itself,  so  deep-rooted  is  the  idiosyncrasy  of  race.  In  Ame- 
rica, to  judge  from  the  present  state  of  ethnographic  in- 
vestigation, it  seems  that  another  seed,  independent  and 
like¥ri8e  aboriginal,  got  planted,  came  up,  grew,  and  bore 
fruit  after  its  kind.  This  also  was  propagated  by  cuttings 
and  offsets,  so  to  say ;  its  descendants  had  spread  from  the 
land  of  the  Esquimaux  to  Patagonia.  Here,  as  in  the 
other  hemisphere,  the  race  became  specifically  modified  by 
external  circumstances,  and  the  degree  of  development. 
Still  there  is  a  generic  element  common  to  all  the  tribes  of 
America,  running  through  their  civilization,  and  apparent 
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in  their  institationB.      The  idiosyncracy  of  race  appears 
here  also,  dbnspicuous  and  powerftd  as  there. 

This  diyersitj  of  race  and  the  analogous  difference 
between  the  two  civilizations  bronght  into  such  close  con- 
nection, renders  the  history  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
America  exceedingly  interesting  to  a  philosophical  inquir- 
er :  the  English  colonies  are  interesting  on  account  of  the 
ideas  they  brought  hither  and  developed,  and  the  influence 
those  ideas  have  had  on  the  world  j  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments are  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  the  facts  they 
brinff  to  Ught.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  historian,  who  will  write  a  book  worthy  of 
his  theme,  to  note  the  effect  of  this  mingling  of  races  and 
of  civilizations ;  he  is  not  merely  to  teu  who  was  killed, 
and  who  wounded,  on  which  side  of  the  river  each  one 
fought,  and  how  deep  the  water  was  between  them,  or  how 
bloody  it  ran;  he  is  to  describe  the  civilization  of  the 
nations,  giving,  however  briefly,  all  the  important  features 
thereof,  and  then  show  the  effect  of  the  meeting  of  the  two. 
More  than  three  centuries  have  passed  by  since  the 
Mexican  conquest  was  complete.  During  that  time  great 
revolutions  have  taken  place  in  the  world, — theological, 
political,  and  social.  A  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  arts,  in  science,  in  morals  and  religion, — ^in  the  sub- 
jective development  thereof  as  piety,  the  objective  applica- 
tion to  life  in  the  form  of  practical  morality.  But  the 
Spanish- Americans  have  but  a  small  share  in  that  progress ; 
they  seem  to  have  done  nothing  to  promote  it.  They  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  Anglo-American  colonies ;  not  even 
with  the  French.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  population  of 
Spanish  North  America— continental  and  insular — ^is  less 
numerous  now  than  when  Columbus  first  crossed  the  sea. 
The  condition  of  the  Americans  in  many  respects  is  im- 

{)roved.  Still  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  if  the  popu- 
atiou  of  Mexico  is  happier  to-day  than  four  hundred  years 
Ago.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  :  have  the  two  races  been 
weakened  by  their  union ;  were  the  Mexicans  incapable  of 
further  advance  j  or  were  the  Spaniards  unable  to  aid 
them?  The  Europeans  gave  the  Indian  most  valuable 
material  helps  to  civilization— cattle,  swine,  sheep,  goats, 
asses,  horses,  oxen,  the  cereal  grasses  of  the  East,  iron,  and 
gunpowder;  ideal  helps  also  in  the  doctrines  of  Christian- 
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; — ^the  machinery  of  the  old  world.  In  another  work, 
Prescott  declares  the  Moorish  civilization  incapable  of 
continuing,  as  it  had  in  its  bosom  the  causes  of  its  ruin. 
Is  the  same  thing  true  of  the  Spanish  civilization  ?  Surely 
it  cannot  stand  before  the  slow,  strong,  steady  wave  of  the 
Anglo- Saxon  tide,  which  seems  destined  ere  long  to  sweep 
it  off,  or  hide  it  in  its  own  ample  bosom.  The  consequence 
is  always  in  the  cause ;  there  but  hidden.  The  historian 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  writing  so  long  after  the  events 
he  chronicles,  while  those  consequences  are  patent  to  aU 
the  world,  might  describe  to  us  the  cause ;  nay,  the  history 
is  not  adequately  written  until  this  is  done.  Without  this, 
a  work  is  history  without  its  meaning — ^without  philosophy. 
We  must  complain  of  ^r  Prescott's  work,  in  general,  that 
he  has  omitted  this  its  most  important  part.  True,  he  was 
only  writing  of  the  conquest  of  the  country  and  the  imme- 
diate colonization;  but  this  is  not  adequately  described 
until  the  other  work  is  done. 

Not  only  has  Mr  Prescott  an  attractive  theme— obvious 
facts  and  glittering  deeds,  to  attract  all  men  and  satisfy  the 
superficial,  and  larger,  more  general  facts  of  a  profound  sig- 
nificance, to  pause  upon  and  explain — ^but  the  materials  for 
his  work  are  abundant.  There  are  the  narratives  of  men 
personally  engaged  in  the  expeditions  they  write  of — ^men 
like  Bemal  Diaz  and  Gomara ;  official  documents  like  the 
letters  of  Cortes ;  early  histories,  as  that  of  Soils ;  works 
on  the  antiquities  of  Mexico,  like  that  of  Clavigero,  and  the 
magnificent  volumes  published  by  Lord  Kingsborough. 
Then  there  are  works  written  by  men  themselves  descended 
from  the  Mexicans.  In  addition  to  printed  volumes,  Mr  Ptes- 
cott  has  richly  supplied  himself  with  such  manuscript  trea- 
sures of  Spanish  history  as  few  American  eyes  ever  behold. 
He  has  at  his  command  about  eight  thousand  folio  pages  of 
the  works  of  Las  Casas,  Lctlilxochitl,  Toribio,  Camargo, 
Oviedo,  and  others.  Public  and  private  collections  abroad 
have  been  opened  to  him  with  just  and  scholarlike  liber- 
ality. 

K  we  divide  Mr  Prescott' s  work  according  to  its  sub- 
stance, it  consists  of  three  parts  : — ^the  first  relates  to  Mex- 
ico, its  inhabitants  and  their  civilization ;  the  second  to  the 
conquest  of  Mexico;  and  the  third  to  the  subsequent 
career  of  Cortes.     In  respect  of  its  form,  the  volumes  are 
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divided  into  seven  books,  treating  respectively  of  the  Aztec 
civilization,  of  the  discovery  of  Mexico,  the  march  thither, 
the  residence  there,  the  expulsion  thence,  the  siege  and 
sorrender  of  the  city,  and  the  subsequent  cftreer  of  Cortes. 
A  valuable  appendix  is  added,  and  a  copious  index,  the  lat- 
ter quite  too  uncommon  in  American  books. 

This  history  has  been  so  much  admired,  so  widely  cir- 
culated in  America  and  Europe,  and  so  abundantly  read, 
that,  as  in  the  former  article,  we  shall  take  it  for  granted 
that  our  readers  are  famUiar  vnth  the  work,  and  spare 
them  our  analysis  thereof.  We  shall  also  presuppose  that 
the  well-informed  reader  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  Diaz  and  SoUs,  with  the  printed  works  of  Las 
Gasas,  with  Clavigero,  Herrera,  and  the  original  accounts 
published  at  Madrid,  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  collection 
of ''  Historiadores  primitives.'* 

We  now  propose  to  examine  this  history  of  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  somewhat  in  detail,  and  to  say  a  word  of  each  of 
the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  subject.  We  will  speak 
first  of  the  civilization  of  the  Aztecs.  Mr  Prescott's  account 
of  the  geography  of  Mexico,  with  his  description  of  the 
country,  is  attractive  and  graphic.  It  seems  to  be  suffi- 
cient ;  we  only  regret  the  absence  of  a  more  extended  map. 
With  only  the  orcunaiy  maps  the  reader  is  often  puzzled  in 
trying  to  make  out  the  exact  position  of  a  place,  and 
accordingly  he  cannot  always  understand  the  account  of  a 
battle  or  the  description  of  a  march.  The  two  small  maps 
(in  Vols.  I.  and  II.)  are  of  great  service,  and  were  prepared 
with  much  care,  but  are  not  adequate  to  render  all  parts  of 
the  text  intelligible :  thus  Itztapalapan  (Vol.  III.  p.  6)  is 
said  to  stand  '*  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  which  divides 
the  waters  of  the  great  salt  lake  from  those  of  the  fresh,'' 
while  on  the  map  no  such  narrow  tongue  exists,  and  the 
reader  must  seek  it  in  Clavigero  or  elsewhere.  But  this  is 
a  trifle. 

In  Mexico  Mr  Prescott  finds  four  important  tribes,  or 
"  races."  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  are  the  Toltecs, 
who  came  from  the  North  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  eleventh  century  "  disappeared  from  the 
land  as  silently  and  mysteriously  as  they  had  entered  it ; " 
the  Chichemecs,  a  numerous  and  rude  tribe  who  came  from 
the  North-west  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  were  soon  '^fol- 
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lowed  by  other  races  of  higher  civilization,  perhuta  of  tlte 
aame  family  wil^  the  Tolteos ; "  the  moat  noted  <tf  Qnm  j 
tribes  were  the  Aztecs,  or  Mezioaiu,  and  Hba  *«'J^"™j  at 
TezcnctuoB.     The  ciriliutaon  of  the  TidteM  im  ~-"r°™- 
cated  to  the  TeEcncana,  and  by  titem  to  the  OUciHaMeii 

Of  these  four  tribea — ^ToltecA,  Chi(dianec8^TaHiiUHHr«ii 
AztecB — the  latter  have  become  the  moat  oelrimied.  Ihrf 
are  the  Mexicana,  and  by  that  name  we  ahall  daiigiiiil 
them  in  what  followa.  Alter  euxnuterins  Tiriou  CoiteM 
in  the  landj  they  came  to  the  vkUey  of  luodoo  in  the  jar 
1325,  A.D.,  according  to  Ifr  Freaoott,  when  tiury  iik 
sequently  built  Teiwchtitlan,  the  dty  of  Hezioo,  IV 
Mexicans  were  a  wariike  people,  and  in  leaa  than  tiro  tm- 
tnries  their  empire  extended  from  ahore  to  ahne.  lU 
rapid  enlargement  of  tibeir  power  proveatiu  martial  Tigoec 
of  the  tribe,  and  their  skill  in  forming  pol^tiaal  argnB> 
ationa  —  thoagh  Mr  Freaoott  aeeme  to  cCoabt  tbeir  politi- 
cal ability.     But  as  the  Mexican  empire  waa  oraipoaed  of 
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acconnt  of  iihe  Mexican  institntions  is  on  the  whole  more 
distinct  as  well  as  more  complete.  Yet  in  some  details  Mr 
Prescott  surpasses  his  predecessor. 

Mr  Prescott  gives  an  account,  sufficiently  lucid,  of  what 
maybe  called  the  Constitution  of  Mexico ;  he  speaks  intelli- 
gently of  the  royal  power,  which  was  both  legislative  and 
executive.  He  gives  a  good  description  of  the  judicial 
power,  certainly  a  very  remarkable  institution  for  such  a  na- 
tion, and  in  many  respects  a  very  wise  one.  But  his  account 
of  the  nobles,  of  their  power  and  position,  is  meagre  and 
unsatisfactoiy.  He  does  not  tell  us  how  the  distinction  of 
nobility  was  obtained. 

What  he  says  of  the  penal  laws  is  still  less  satisfactory,  or 
complete.  The  only  punishments  he  mentions  are  death, 
slaveiy,  reduction  of  rank,  and  confiscation  of  properly. 
Clavigero  adds  confinement  in  prison  and  banishment  from 
the  country.  Prisons  as  houses  of  punishment  generally 
indicate  a  higher  civilization  than  the  penalty  of  death,  or 
exile. 

Clavigero  has  ffiven  the  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  Mexican  system  of  slavery.  He  mentions  also 
one  important  provision  of  the  penal  law  omitted  by  Mr 
Prescott,  that  kidnapping  was  punished  with  death. 

Mr  Prescott's  account  of  the  manner  of  collecting  the 
revenue  is  full  and  clear.  The  same  must  be  said  of  his 
account  of  the  military  establishment  of  Mexico.  Still  the 
reader  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  soldiers  were 
volunteers  or  conscripts,  how  they  were  fed,  and,  when  suc- 
cessful in  war,  what  share  of  the  booty  belonged  to  them. 
Clavigero  mentions  a  significant  fact,  that  there  were  three 
military  orders,  called  Princes,  Eagles,  and  Tigers  (Achau- 
tin,  Quauhtin,  and  Ocelo).  Since  the  two  last  are  titles  of 
honour,  as  well  as  the  first,  they  furnish  an  important  monu- 
ment of  the  ferocity  of  the  nation. 

The  civilization  of  the  Mexicans  has  been  sometimes 
exalted  above  its  merit ;  still  it  is  plain  they  had  attained  a 
pretty  high  degree  of  culture.  Yet  it  difiered  in  many  re- 
spects from  that  of  the  eastern  nations  :  it  was  a  civiliza- 
tion without  the  cereal  grasses;  without  wine,  milk,  or 
honey ;  without  swine,  sheep,  or  goats ;  without  the  horse 
or  the  ass,  or  any  beast  of  burthen ;  civilization  without 
iron.     Mexico  seems  to  have  been  the  centre  of  refinement 
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for  all  North  America.  Agricultare,  one  of  the  earliest  arts, 
seems  to  have  travelled  northward ;  the  three  great  staples 
thereof  among  the  natives  of  North  America  in  the  tem- 
perate zone — ^maize,  beans^  and  varioas  species  of  the 
pumpkin  or  squash — ^had  journeyed  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Bay  of  Fundy^  and  extended  inland  to  the  Becky 
Mountains^  covering  a  great  extent  of  country  where  they 
were  not  indigenous^  and  could  not  exist  but  for  the  care 
of  man. 

In  Mexico^  the  fundamental  law  or  constitution  was 
fixed  and  well  understood.  The  monarchy  was  electire; 
though^  by  law  or  custom^  the  choice  must  be  made  from 
a  certain  family^  still  the  chief  was  chosen  for  his  personal 
qualities.  Montezuma  was  distinguished  as  a  soldier  and 
a  priest— compatible  titles  in  many  a  land  not  otherwise 
very  barbarous — ^before  he  was  elected  king.  Throughout 
North  America  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  custom 
of  choosing  the  ruler  among  the  nephews  rather  than 
among  the  sons  of  the  former  chief. 

The  judicial  power  was  carefully  separated  from  the 
executive.  The  judges  were  appointea  by  the  king  or 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  held  their  office  for  life  or 
during  good  behaviour.  The  laws  seem  to  have  been  well 
administered.  Property  was  so  secure  that  bolts  and  bars 
were  not  needed.  Life,  liberty,  and  the  honour  of  women 
were  carefully  guarded,  and  seem  to  have  been  more 
secure  than  in  Scotland  at  the  same  time.  Lands  were 
held  in  severalty  and  by  a  certain  tenure.  Almost  all  men 
held  real  estate  in  their  own  right.     In  the  most  densely 

{)eopled  regions  there  was  little  land  not  improved;  far 
ess  than  at  the  present  day,  as  we  judge.  The  law  of  de- 
scent was  fixed,  and  well  understood.  The  right  of  testa- 
ment was  universal. 

Historians  tell  us  that  the  laws  were  written,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  people.  We  think  they  exaggerate  the  ex- 
tent of  a  written  law,  and  the  power  of  the  Mexicans  t-o 
record  laws  with  their  imperfect  mode  of  writing.  Per- 
haps Mr  Prescott  with  others  has  fallen  into  a  slieht  error 
in  this  particular,  though  we  do  not  say  this  with  much 
confidence. 

Slavery  prevailed  in  a  mild  form.  Men  became  slaves 
by  judicial  sentence,  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  by  selling 
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themselves^  or  from  being  sold  by  tbeir  parents.  Tlie 
slave  could  bold  property^  real  or  personal^  and  devise  it 
to  wbom  he  would ;  he  could  own  other  slaves.  This  was 
not  a  privilege  which  the  master  might  revoke^  but  a  right 
at  common  law.  The  slave's  life  was^  theoretically,  sacred 
as  the  free  man's.  His  children  were  all  free.  Nobility 
was  hereditary,  while  slavery  was  merely  a  personal  affair, 
and  did  not  attaint  the  blood.  Indeed,  the  slave  was  only 
a  vassal,  bound  to  render  certain  services  to  his  feudal 
lord.  This  fact  shows  that  the  nation  had  emerged  from 
that  state  where  man  is  so  lazy  that  only  the  slave  can  be 
made  to  endure  continuous  toil,  and  where  Slavery  is  the 
chief  handmaid  of  Industry. 

The  penal  laws  were  severe;  capital  offences  were 
numerous.  Theft  was  punished  with  death,  as  it  was  until 
lately  in  England,  if  the  property  stolen  exceeded  five 
shillings  in  value.  Imprisonment,  fine,  exile,  and  social 
degradation  were  legal  punishments  for  certain  crimes. 
The  revenues  of  the  nation  were  collected  in  a  regular  and 
constant  form.  As  in  most  despotic  countries,  the  taxes 
were  enormous ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  they  were  so  excessive  as  they  have  been  for  many 
years  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  perhaps  they  were  not 
proportionately  so  greskt  as  in  England  at  this  day.  Some 
of  the  nobles  were  exempt  from  taxation,  but  we  know  not 
whether  this  exemption  was  the  reward  of  some  extra- 
ordinary service,  or,  as  in  Prance  before  the  Revolution, 
came  purely  from  the  selfishness  of  that  class  who  had  the 
power  to  withdraw  their  necks  from  the  common  yoke. 

War  was  conducted  in  a  systematic  manner ;  regularly 
declared  and  commenced  in  a  formal  style.  The  arts  of 
diplomacy  were  well  known,  and  the  rights  of  ambassadors 
respected.  The  military  code  was  minute. in  its  provisions. 
The  arms  of  the  Mexicans  were  well  made  and  destructive. 
They  used  shields  of  wood,  and  body  armour  of  quilted 
cotton.  They  had  embattled  fortifications  of  stone,  well 
situated  and  constructed  with  skill.  There  were  military 
hospitals  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldier — ^institutions 
unloiown  to  the  Eastern  world  till  long  after  the  time  of 
Christ;  hospitals  better  than  the  Spanish,  and  supplied 
iivith  surgeons  more  faithful. 

Their  cities  were  numerous  and  large,  supplied  with 
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water  bj  aqueducts.  There  were  many  towna  oontuiiiig 
thirty  thouaaud  inhabitants ;  the  capital  oontained  at  loMt 
three  hundred  thousand.  In  hia  second  ofBoiBl  letter, 
Cort^B  says  that  Tlaacala  waa  laimr  and  mnbh  ibouar 
than  Grrauada  when  taken  from  l£e  Hoon ;  that  it  U 
more  fine  houses,  and  was  better  anpnlied  witli  praviMn> 
Thirty  thousand  persona  were  dhily  in  its  market^  to  bif 
and  sell.  He  says  the  exterior  aspect  of  Chololft  u  mm 
beautiful  than  any  town  in  Spun.  From  a  aingle  tenpla 
(Mezquita)  he  counted  four  hnndred  other  templee  wiA 
towers.  Houseswerebniltofwood,  ofBnn-clriedbnda,aBd 
of  stone.  While  in  Spain  labour  was  a  di^race,  in  Mexieo 
it  was  held  in  honour.  The  calling  of  ft  merdiaiit  vh 
honourable,  and  he  eometimea  rose  to  distmctioii  it  Ae 
State,  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  a  nation  so  mifikft 
Trading  in  slaves  seems  to  have  been  aa  respecteble  taaang 
the  Catns  of  Mexico  as  of  Borne.  Affricaltnre  was  hddfli 
high  and  deserved  esteem.     The  harder  woi^  in  the  fiolb 
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For  money  they  used  gold-dust^  bits  of  tin,  and  bags  of 
cacao. 

The  public  roads  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Span* 
iards,  and  were  probably  better  than  they  left  at  home. 
Banners  went  with  such  speed,  that  despatches  were  car- 
ried one  or  two  hundred  miles  in  a  day.  Buildings  were 
erected  along  the  road  side  for  their  accommodation.  In- 
deed, couriers  went  with  such  rapidity,  that  fish  were 
caught  in  the  Grulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
were  two  hundred  miles  off,  in  the  kitchen  of  Monte- 
zuma. 

There  were  botanic  gardens  in  several  Mexican  cities, 
where  the  plants  were  scientifically  arranged.  Cortes  men- 
tions one  two  leagues  in  circumference ;  it  contained  an 
aviary, — for  Mexico  is  the  country  of  birds,  as  Africa 
of  beasts, — and  basins  stocked  with  numerous  varieties 
of  fish.  At  that  time  such  gardens  were  unknown  in 
Europe. 

The  Mexicans  had  attained  a  considerable  proficiency  in 
science.  They  had  a  peculiar  system  of  notation,  counting 
by  scores  and  not  by  tens  : — ^first  they  took  the  five  digits 
of  one  hand,  then  of  the  next,  and  in  like  manner  the  ten 
digits  of  the  feet.  They  had  made  a  measurement  of  the 
year  more  exact  than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  Their 
week  consisted  of  five  days ;  four  weeks,  or  twenty  days, 
made  a  month.  There  were  eighteen  months  in  the  year, 
and  then  five  days  were  intercalated  that  belonged  to  no 
month.  Thus  their  common  civil  year  consisted  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days.  But  in  every  one  hundred 
and  four  years,  it  is  said,  they  intercalated  twenty-five 
days  which  belonged  to  no  year.  Thus  their  calendar 
was  exceedingly  exact,  and  in  many  years  there  would  be 
no  important  difference  between  actual  and  calculated  time. 
Their  day  was  divided  into  sixteen  hours ;  they  had  sun- 
dials for  time-pieces;  they  understood  the  causes  of  an 
eclipse,  and  knew  the  periods  of  the  solstices  and  the 
equinoxes. 

Women  shared  in  social  festivities  with  the  men.  Poly- 
gamy was  allowed,  as  throughout  all  North  America,  and 
as  with  the  Hebrews  before  Christ;  wealthy  men,  and 
especially  kings,  had  many  wives ;  yet  the  custom  seems 
limited  to  such,  as  indeed  it  must  have  been  everywhere. 
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The  languages  of  the  yarious  nations  of  Mexico  were  re- 
markable for  that  peculiarity  called  agglutination  by  philo- 
logists^ which  characterizes  all  the  dialects  of  America^  with 
perhaps  but  a  single  exception^  and  forms  the  linguistic  dis* 
tinction  of  the  American  race.  Their  language  was  copious, 
regular^  and  comprehensive.  The  Mexicans  had  a  rude 
mode  of  writing,  by  pictures  and  symbols,  which  enabled 
them  to  record  events,  to  transmit  and  preserve  inform- 
ation. By  means  of  this  help  they  recorded  their  laws, 
their  judicial  transactions,  and  wrote  their  civil  history. 
They  wrote  poetry  in  the  same  manner.  We  would  speak 
with  becoming  diffidence  in  this  matter,  which  we  cer- 
tainly have  not  been  able  to  investigate  to  our  own  satis- 
faction, and  modestly  express  our  fear  that  the  art  of  writ- 
ing among  the  Mexicans  has  been  a  good  deal  overrated. 
We  doubt  that  an  ordinary  poem  could  be  recorded  in  Mex- 
ican characters.  Still,  this  art  of  writing  seems  to  have 
been  more  perfect  than  the  Egyptian  in  the  time  of  the 
pyramids,  as  indeed  their  language  was  more  copious  and 
better  developed,  though  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Chinese. 

There  were  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children. 
Elderly  women,  serving  also  as  priestesses,  took  charge  of 
the  girls;  the  priests  instructed  the  boys.  The  former 
learned  various  feminine  employments,  were  taught  to  be 
modest,  and  to  pay  "  entire  obedience  and  respect  to  their 
husbands.^'  Boys  were  taught  to  work  and  to  fight ;  they 
were  instructed  in  the  art  of  writing ;  they  learned  the 
traditionary  lore  of  their  country,  and  studied  such 
sciences  as  the  Mexicans  knew;  they  learned  the  princi- 
ples of  government,  and  were  taught  to  hate  vice  and  lore 
virtue — to  practise  the  duties  of  natural  religion.  To  this, 
of  course,  was  added  an  acquaintance  with  the  national 
mythology,  and  the  rites  of  the  popular  worship.  This 
education  was  no  doubt  rude,  and  limited  to  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  people.  There  was  a  general 
Board  of  Education,  called  the  Council  of  Music.  All  this, 
we  suspect,  is  a  good  deal  more  complete  on  paper  than  it 
was  in  fact ; — ^but  Diaz  informs  us  that  Montezuma  in- 
tended to  keep  some  of  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  hoped  to 
conquer,  for  schoolmasters,  and  employ  them  in  teaching 
the  people. 
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lu  their  reli^on  tlio  Mexicans  were  poljtlieiats.  It  is 
not  easy  to  s^  at  the  facts  respecting  this  matter,  for  the 
ftnthors  we  depend  upon  seem  unconscioasly  to  have  lent  a 
colouring  to  what  they  describe,  and  much  of  tho  Christian 
tradition  or  doctrine  has  got  mingled  with  the  opinions  of 
the  natires.  But  it  is  said  that  they  believed  in  one  su- 
preme Creator ;  they  addressed  him  as  "  the  God  by  whom 
we  Ure ; "  "  invisible,  incorporeal,  one  Grod,  of  perfect  per- 
fection and  purity;"  "  under  whose  wing  we  find  repose 
and  a  snre  defence."  There  were  other  gods  beside  him ; 
tiie  most  popolar  was  their  God  of  War,  for  the  Mexicans 
veie  a  ferocious  people,  and  this  peculiarity  appears  also 
10  their  mode  of  religion.  In  common  with  almost  every 
nition  of  the  earth,  and  perhaps  with  all,  they  believed  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  doctrine  of  future  retri- 
bution. In  the  Mexican  heaven  there  were  two  degrees 
of  happiness,  of  which  the  warrior  had  the  higher.  The 
Boman  poet  had  got  beyond  this.  There  were  three 
degrees  of  punishment  in  hell.  "  Eternal  damnation,"  it 
hag  been  said,  "  is  not  learned  by  the  mero  light  of  nature, 
but  IB  one  of  the  truths  of  revelation ;"  so  we  suppose  the 
Uexicans  were  indebted  to  their  Spanish  conquerors  for 
this  article  of  the  creed.  The  priests  were  a  distinct  class, 
nonierous  and  respected,  and,  as  in  nearly  all  countries,  the 
b«t  educated  class.  They  served  God  with  an  abundance 
of  forms,  rites,  ceremonies,  fasts,  and  mortifications  of  the 
flesh, — according  to  Mr  Prescott's  quotation,  "  In  hope  to 
merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a  hell."  However,  in  this 
Kipect  their  conquerors  taught  them  many  devices  which 
the  simple  Mexicans  did  not  know  before.  The  Mexicans 
do  not  appear  to  have  practised  any  ritual  mutilation  of 
the  body  as  the  Hebrews  and  Mahomnicdflus  do  to  this 
day.  The  priesthood  was  not  hereditary,  or  even  herit- 
ibla,  as  it  seems.  It  did  not  necessarily  last  for  life.  There 
*aa  only  a  movable  priesthood,  not  a  caste  perpetuating 
lt»  traditions  and  its  rites  in  a  single  family  from  age  to 
•ge.  The  chief  priest  was  elected,  though  it  dues  not 
appear  by  whom.  Some  elderly  women  served  as  priest- 
Mses.  The  Mexicans  had  some  rites  which  strangely 
Teiembled  the  Christian  : — thoy  baptized  their  children 
W  aprinkling;  the  priests  heai-d  confession  and  gnve 
1     wwlution  from  sin,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  tliis  absolu- 
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God.  Human  sacrifices  in  Mexico  excited  the  just  horror 
of  Cort&  and  his  companions^  while  the  butcheries  in 
Spain  perhaps  did  not  disturb  them  at  all.  Few  things 
can  be  conceived  of  more  abhorrent  than  the  human  sacri- 
fices and  cannibalism  of  the  Mexicans :  their  civilization 
deprived  them  of  the  excuse  which  shelters  the  Fiji  and 
New  Zealander.  Yet  these  men-slaughterers  endeavoured 
to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  their  victims.  Mr  Prescott 
shows  a  just  and  hearty  horror  of  this  unnatural  mode  of 
worship.  But  one  of  their  gods^  Quetzalcoatl^  it  is  said, 
taught ''  a  more  spiritualizing  religion,  in  which  the  only 
sacrifices  were  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  season.'' 

We  come  next  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes. 
He  first  heard  the  name  of  Montezuma  about  Easter,  in 
1519;  on  St  Hippolytus'  day,  August  12th,  1521,  the 
Spaniards  carried  the  capital  by  assault,  and  the  Mexican 
empire  lay  at  their  disposal.  Montezuma  had  died  a  cap- 
tive ;  Guatemozin,  his  successor,  was  in  their  hands.  Yet 
Cortes  invaded  this  powerful  empire  with  but  a  handful  of 
soldiers.  When  he  left  Cuba,  February  10th,  1519,  he 
had  one  hundred  and  ten  mariners,  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  soldiers,  ten  heavy  guns,  four  falconets,  and  sixteen 
horses;  he  had  also  about  two  hundred  Indians.  Two 
horses  were  subsequently  added,  and  eighteen  men ;  fif- 
teen men  were  sent  away  from  the  expedition,  and  there 
were  other  but  inconsiderable  losses.  He  actually  began 
his  march  into  Mexico  with  about  four  hundred  foot,  and 
fifteen  horse,  and  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  such  as  it  was. 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  also  thirteen  hundred  Indian 
warriors  and  one  thousand  Tamanes  or  porters,  men  of 
burthen.  The  number  of  Indians  was  soon  increased  to 
three  thousand.  When  he  first  entered  Mexico  against 
the  will  of  the  vacillating  monarch,  his  whole  force  was 
less  than  seven  thousand  men ;  but  four  hundred  of  these 
were  Spaniards.  After  he  had  been  driven  from  the  city, 
and  had  been  reinforced  by  others  of  his  countrymen  who 
joined  the  expedition,  when  he  reviewed  his  forces  at 
Tezcnco,  he  had  eighty-seven  horse,  eight  hundred  and 
eighteen  foot,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  eight  were  arque* 
busiers  and  crossbowmen,  three  large  field-pieces  of  iron, 
and  fifteen  smaller  guns  of  brass. 

Such  were  the  forces  with  which  Cortes  invaded  and 
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finally  conqaered  a  cotmtry  oontaininff  more  inhalrifaaiti,  it 
saj  the  least,  than  the  ^gdom  of  Spain,  at  thai  time, 
with  a  capital  as  large  and  popnlona  as  Seville  and  Cor 
dova  united,  or  twice  as  great  as  Milan.  Certainljtk 
moBt  daring  enterprise  of  ancient  times  becomes  taaia  b 
comparison  with  this.  True,  there  were  some  cimni' 
stances  which  favoared  the  enterprise.  Had  there  boB 
no  dissenaiona  in  the  Mexican  empire,  his  attempt  mnli 
have  been  in  rain ;  without  his  Indian  allies  he  ironid  1001 
have  been  cnt  off.  Then  he  was  aided  by  the  Bapentitioi 
of  the  timea.  There  was  a  prophecy  cnrrent  among  tb 
Mexicans  which  Cort&  was  thought  to  fdlfil.  lltera  wa 
a  story  of  Quetzalcoati,  a  mythical  peiHon  worahipped  M 
a  god ;  he  had  taught  the  Mexicans  ^^pricnltorej  w  w 
of  metals,  and  the  arts  of  government,  and  oppoeed  hniHt 
sacrifices  which  he  could  not  prevent ;  he  hod  ■  &ir  eom 
plexion  and  a  flowing  beard,  the  patriardi  of  the  goUn 
age  of  Mexico ;  he  hod  left  the  country,  embarkinff  fin 
Tlapallan,  the  Mexican  Eden,  or  Atlantis,  but  the  pn^iec] 
said  he  would  return  and  resume  the  possessicat  of  Ae  ^ 
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had  animals  trained  to  war,  ten  times  larger  than  the  ele- 
phant, as  heavy  as  the  largest  locomotive  steam-engine, 
swifter  than  that,  and  more  dimcolt  to  encounter — ^beasts 
of  war  that  trod  down  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  tramp-* 
Ung  the  artilleiy  itself  into  the  ground ;  if,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  invaders  were  clad  in  armour  bullet-proof,  were 
each  stronger  than  ten  common  men,  had  a  skill,  a  fore- 
sight, a  daring,  and  a  patient  courage  proportionate  to 
their  instruments  of  destruction,  and  a  cruelty  not  inferior 
to  their  courage ;  and  if,  still  more,  it  was  currently  be- 
lieved that  the  Book  of  Bevelations  had  predicted  that 
they  should  come  and  conquer  the  land ;  if  whole  coun- 
tries were  ready  to  help  the  invaders, — ^then  we  should  be 
confronted  with  foes  wnich  would  bear  about  the  same  re- 
lation to  us  that  the  Spaniards  bore  to  the  Mexicans. 
Considering  all  these  things,  the  success  of  the  conquer- 
ors, marvellous  as  it  appears,  is  less  remarkable  than  the 
courage  and  patience  with  which  the  Mexicans  resisted 
the  attack.  Had  the  Spaniards  known  the  full  extent  of 
the  difSculty,  even  the  iron  heart  of  Cortes  must  have 
failed  within  him. 

Bat  we  must  ask.  What  bioht  had  the  Spaniards  to  invade 
Mexico  and  possess  themselves  of  its  soil  ?  Mr  Prescott 
examines  this  question  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  and, 
we  are  sorry  to  say  it,  gives  an  unjust  answer,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  spint  in  which  his  three  historical 
works  have  been  written.  An  unprejudiced  man  must  say 
the  Spaniards  had  no  claim  to  Mexico,  but  that  of  the  stout 
and  well-armed  highwayman  to  the  purse  of  the  undefended 
traveller;  the  right  of  the  pirate  over  the  unprotected  ship 
of  the  merchant.  It  is  true,  the  Spanish  monarch  had  a 
conveyance  from  the  Pope,  which  in  reality  gave  no  better 
title,  and  was  worth  no  more  than  the  compendious  trans- 
fer oflTered  by  the  tempter  in  the  Bible — "  all  these  will  I 
give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.''  Neither 
Pope  nor  Satan  could  alienate  and  convey  what  he  did  not 
possess.  We  think  it  cannot  be  maintained  in  natural  law 
that  a  savage  tribe  has  a  right  to  arrest  civilization  in  any 
given  spot,  to  keep  a  continent  for  a  hunting-field  dwelt 
in  by  a  few  wild  beasts  and  wild  men.  It  is  commonly, 
perhaps  universally,  conceded  that  a  nation  has  eminent 
domain  over  the  lands  of  the  individual,  and  aUows  him  to 


tu  IOC  universal  ^ootl  of  iiini 
of  the  niitioii,  so  in  there  of  t 
national  or  universid,  thence  i 
takes  the  lands  of  theiudividL 
title  to,  they  must  fblly  indt 
limds,  else  it  is  robbery ;  ano 
the  sake  of  the  greatest  mAJor 
m  itself  than  if  done  by  one  l 
etill  robbery,  spoliation  contrt 
holds  good  between  any  one  n 
the  savage  and  the  civilized  w. 
the  conBcionsness  of  mankind, 
been  in  the  mind  of  the  settler 
tiieir  mind,  they  acted  as  if  it  < 
puritan  knew  that  the  naked  sa 
no  natural  right,  adverse  to  the 
no  right  to  keep  the  land  a  wile 
out  of  it  for  ever;  but  they  k 
civilized  man  represented  the  h 
kind,  and,  so  far  as  that  went,  n 
still  he  had  no  right,  whatever  : 
take  from  the  sav^es,  against 
or  anything  that  they  had,  with 

Elete  equivalent  therefor.  So  i 
tnd  did  not  rely  on  the  grant  i 
title  to  the  Indian  land :  tl""'  *■ 
a  dp^-l    -'        • 
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TKiiglLt  take  it^  and  liimself  sought  another — as  free  as  the 
beaver  or  the  wild-cat^  who  like  him  respected  the  appro- 
priation of  another.  This  tract  belonged  to  the  Narra- 
gansetts^  that  to  the  Pequods.  There  was  appropriation 
by  the  tribe,  not  by  the  indrvidnal.  The  title  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts  was  good  as  against  the  Pequods,  or  any  other 
tribe,  but  each  man  of  that  tribe  took  any  of  the  national 
lands  not  previously  appropriated,  as  freely  as  he  took  the 
air  and  the  water  which  was  not  in  another  man's  mouth. 
The  chief  of  the  tribe  seems  to  have  acted  as  trustee,  and 
in  that  capacity  gave  his  quitclaim  deed  to  the  chief  of  the 
vrhite  men,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  rest,  and  conveyed  away 
the  title  of  the  tribe.  The  Indian  parted  with  his  land  for 
a  *'  good  consideration,''  for  "value  receired." 

In  Mexico  the  case  was  quite  different.  Almost  all  the 
valuable  land -was  owned  in  severalty;  individuals  had 
mixed  their  labour  with  the  soil,  owning  it  as  much  b&  they 
owned  the  fish-hook  they  had  made,  or  the  ear  of  com  they 
had  grown ;  owned  it  as  completely  as  a  man  can  own  the 
soil.  The  Mexicans  were  a  civilized  people ;  the  lands  in 
the  valley  of  Mexico  were  as  well  cultivated  as  the  lands 
in  Granada,  the  garden  of  Europe ;  the  natives  had  not 
stopped  in  their  progress,  as  Mr  rrescott  thinks  the  Moors 
had  done  in  Spam,  and  their  land  therefore  could  not  be 
claimed  as  a  derelict  of  civilization ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
seem  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  rapid  advance,  as  much  so 
as  the  Spanish  nation  itself.  The  superior  culture  of  the 
Spaniard  gave  him  no  right  to  these  lands  without  indem- 
nifying the  individual  owners, — no  more  than  the  English 
have  to  China,  or  the  Dutch  to  Turkey ;  no  more  than  the 
New-Englanders  would  have  to  seize  Spain  and  Italy  at 
this  day.  The  Spaniard  could  not  plead  necessity,  like 
the  pilgrims, — ^poor,  persecuted,  and  just  escaped  from  the 
ocean, — ^who  took  a  fish  and  some  com  in  their  extremity, 
ipv^hen  they  landed  on  Cape  Cod,  and  carefully  paid  for  both 
when,  months  afterwards,  they  found  the  owners  I  Op- 
pression never  planted  a  single  Spaniard  in  America.  The 
Sloors  were  not  allowed  to  migrate  thither,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  Spaniards  did 
not  attempt  or  pretend  to  buy  a  title  to  the  land.  Their 
claim  was  the  claim  of  the  pirate.  It  is  true,  the  Pope,  as 
head  of  the  human  race,  trustee   for  all   mankind,  and 
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vicegerent  of  Almiglity  Gk>d^  gave  a  title  to  America. 
Could  Cortes  and  the  others  hold  under  that  7  Mr  Pres- 
cott  thinks  they  could  satisfy  their  own  consciences  in  that 
waj,  and  though  the  conveyance  were  worthless  in  itself, 
they  would  be  subjectively  in  the  right.  But  the  Pope 
gave  a  grant  of  lands  subject  to  this  condition :  the  hea- 
then must  be  converted.  Kthat  were  not  done^  the  title 
failed  through  breach  of  covenant.  We  shall  see  how  this 
was  attended  to. 

Mr  Prescott  says  the  desire  of  converting  the  natives 
was  '^  paramount  to  every  calculation  of  personal  interest 
in  the  breast  of  Cortfe.'*  (Vol.  11.  p.  82  et  al.)  We  are 
amazed  at  a  statement  so  gratuitous  and  irreconcilable  with 
the  facts  of  the  case ;  we  should  say  that  the  calculation 
of  personal  interest  was  always  paramount  to  the  desire  of 
converting  the  natives.  Mr  Prescott  says^  ''There  was 
nothing  which  the  Spanish  government  had  more  earnestly 
at  heart  than  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.''  (Vol.  I.  p. 
269.)  We  wish  there  were  some  facts  to  sustain  the  asser- 
tion. It  is  true^  a  pretence  was  often  made  of  a  desire  to 
Christianize  the  Indians.  Velasquez  instructs  Cort^  ''  to 
bear  in  mind^  above  all  things,  that  the  object  which  the 
Spanish  monarch  had  most  at  heart,  was  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians ;  '*  he  was,  however^  to  impress  on  them  the 
grandeur  and  goodness  of  his  royal  master,  and  to  invite 
them  ''  to  give  in  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  to  manifest 
it  by  regaling  him  with  such  comfortable  presents  of  gold, 
pearls,  and  precious  stones,  as,  by  showing  their  goodwilli 
would  secure  his  favour  and  protection.'*  Imagine,  oh 
gentle  or  simple  readers,  imagme  the  American  board  of 
foreign  missionaries  sending  out  their  servants  to  China 
with  such  instructions,  asking  for  '' comfortable  presents '' 
of  silks,  and  Sycee  silver,  and  tea !  Imagine,  also,  the 
admiration  of  the  Castilian  court,  if  Cort^  had  believed 
that  ''  the  conversion  of  the  Indians "  was  ''  the  object 
which  the  Spanish  monarch  had  most  at  heart,"  and  had 
converted  the  whole  of  Mexico,  overturned  every  idol, 
sending  them  all  as  trophies  to  his  '^  most  noble,  powerfol, 
and  catholic  prince,  invincible  emperor,  and  our  sovereign 
lord,"  planted  the  cross  on  every  teocaUi,  but  th6  Spanish 
flag  nowhere,  and  had  not  sent  home  a  single  ounce  of 
gold,  nor  gained  an  inch  of  land !     Imagine  the  honours, 
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tlie  triumphal  processions,  that  would  have  been  his  wel* 
come  home  to  old  Castile  I  Mr  Prescott,  in  the  very  teeth 
of  facts,  maintains  that  Cortes  took  this  part  of  his  in- 
stmctions  to  the  letter,  and  with  him  that  the  conversion 
of  the  natives  was  paramount  '^to  eveiy  calculation  of 
personal  interest/'  His  ''  first  object,*'  says  Mr  P|«scott, 
''  was  to  reclaim  the  natives  from  their  gross  idolatiy,  and 
to  substitute  a  purer  form  of  worship.  .  .  .  He  was 
prepared  to  use  force  if  milder  means  should  prove  in- 
effectual/' (Vol,  I.  p,  269.)  He  felt  ''  he  had  a  high 
mission  to  perform  as  a  soldier  of  the  cross."  Cortes 
comes  to  St  Juan  de  Ulloa,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  invites 
the  natives  '^  to  abandon  their  cursed  idols,  abolish  hu- 
man sacrifices,  and  abstain  from  kidnapping."  Everybody 
knows  the  fable  of  the  Fox  turned  Preacher ;  it  is  less  re- 
markable than  the  historical  and  kindred  fable  of  Cortes 
tamed  missionary. 

This  confessor  of  the  faith,  this  missionary  of  the  Lord, 
this  great  first  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  of  Tenochtitlan, 
comes  to  Tabasco,  full  of  war  and  Christianity,  resolved, 
as  Mr  Prescott  confesses,  to  build 

*'hiB  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun." 

The  natives  opposed  the  entrance  of  armed  strangers,  as 
the  Dutch  or  the  Portuguese  would  have  done.  Cortes 
made  proclamation,  and  assured  them  that  "  if  |blood  were 
spilt,  the  sin  would  lie  on  their  heads."  They  answered 
with  shouts  of  defiance  and  a  shower  of  arrows.  He  took 
the  town,  and  two  days  after  had  a  severe  battle  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Of  course  the  Spaniards  were 
victorious,  and  the  Indians  suffered  great  loss :  some  say 
one  thousand  were  slain,  some  thirty  thousand.  The  battle 
was  fought  on  Lady  Day,  the  day  of  the  miraculous  con-* 
ception  of  the  mother  of  God.  The  battle  was  a  good  type 
of  the  "  annunciation"  brought  by  this  new  Gabriel  to  the 
American  Virgin.  As  the  primitive  Christians,  it  is  said, 
had  miraculous  assistance  in  wielding  their  spiritual  wea- 
pons, so  these  devout  heralds  of  the  faith,  ^^  soldiers  of  the 
cross,"  and  "  followers  of  the  Lamb,"  had  aid  from  on  high 
— a  celestial  champion  "  mounted  on  his  grey  war-horse, 
heading  the  rescue,  and  trampling  over  the  bodies  of  the 
fallen  infidels  I "     Cortes  thought  it  was  his  own  tutelary 
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saint^ — Saint  Peter^  a  patron  not  wholly  nnsoitable  far 
such  a  client^ — ^'but/'  says  Pizarro  y  Orellana,  "the 
common  and  indubitable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  our  glorious 
apostle.  Saint  James,  the  bulwark  and  safeguard  of  the  na- 
tion/' After  the  battle  the  Indians  were  "conTerted," 
and  the  event  celebrated  on  Palm  Sunday.  "  Behold  thy 
E[ing  cometh  unto  thee  meek  "  must  have  been  sung  with 
great  unction  that  sabbath  mom,  and  the  lesson  for  the 
day,  "  Come  unto  me,  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,'' 
must  have  delighted  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  James,  heard 
''  in  this  connection  1  '*  A  city  was  afterwards  built  on  the 
battle-field ;  its  name  commemorates  the  day,  the  deed,  and 
the  Christianity  of  these  apostles — Saint  Mary  of  Victory ! 
•  At  Cempoalla  Cortes  tried  his  hand  at  the  delightfdl 
work  of  conversion ;  the  Indian  monarch,  however,  de- 
clared his  own  gods  were  good  enough  for  him,  and  he 
could  not  comprehend  how  the  Creator  of  the  universe 
"  could  condescend  to  take  the  form  of  humanity,  with  its 
infirmities  and  ills,  and  wander  about  the  earth,  the  vol- 
untary victim  of  ...  .  those  whom  his  breath  had 
called  into  existence.*'  Poor  benighted  heathen!  To 
Cortes  this  was  easy  as  drawing  his  sword.  However,  the 
nation  was  converted — ^at  least  the  temples.  Here,  though 
not  for  the  first  or  last  time, — ^for  "  the  things  that  are 
seen  are  temporal "  and  require  to  be  renewed, — ^these  de- 
vout apostles  received  a  foretaste  of  their  reward,  in  the 
form  of  ^'  eight  Indian  maidens,  richly  dressed,  weansg 
collars  and  ornaments  of  gold,  with  a  number  of  female 
slaves  to  wait  on  them.''  The  chief  requested  that  they 
might  become  wives  to  the  Spanish  captains.  ''  Cort^ 
received  the  damsels  courteously,"  such  was  his  zeal  for 
Christianity,  ''but  told  the  cacique  they  must  first  be 
baptized."  "  Pbrque  manera  no  era  pemUtido  a  Jumhm, 
hijos  de  la  Igle»{a  di  Dioa,  tener  commercio  con  idolatrof  I " 
Similarcomforterswere  frequently  ''added to theirnumber." 
Bemal  Diaz,  a  very  plain-spoken  old  soldier,  who  cared 
not  overmuch  for  the  souls  of  the  heathen,  mentions  these 
things  oftener  than  Mr  Prescott.  Cortes  himself,  in  virtue 
of  his  apostolic  dignity,  we  suppose,  or  as  head  of  the  new 
church,  took  the  right  "to  lead  about"  iiie  celebrated 
Marina, — ^not  without  other  helpmeets,  we  think, — an 
Indian  woman  who  was  of  great  service  in  the  expedition. 
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This  band  of  missionaries  went  to  Cholula^  and  massa- 
cred the  inhabitants^  who  had  been  previously  assembled 
in  a  narrow  place  convenient  for  the  slaughter.  A  portion 
of  the  town  was  bumt^  and^  as  Cortes  himself  says^  three 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  put  to  death.  Herrera  makes 
the  number  six  thousand^  and  others  yet  greater.  Mr 
Prescott  is  far  from  justifying  the  deed^  yet  he  endeavours 
to  excuse  the  conduct  of  Cortes :  these  were  heathens ; 
religious  infidelity  was  thought  a  sin  to  be  punished  with  ' 
fire  and  faggot  in  this  life^  and  eternal  suiSering  in  the 
next.  But  if  it  is  believed  that  death  sends  a  man  to  eter- 
nal torment,  a  '^  soldier  of  the  cross  "  would  hesitate  a  lit- 
tle before  butchering  six  thousand  men.  Las  Casas  adds 
that  he  burnt  alive  more  than  one  hundred  caciques  whom 
he  had  craftily  got  into  his  hands,  and  that  while  the  city 
was  on  fire,  it  was  said  that  Cortes  repeated  a  snatch  of 

?oetry,  comparing  himself  to  Nero  looking  down  firom  the 
'arpeian  rock  on  the  burning  of  Rome,  and  caring  not  for 
the  screams  of  the  children  and  the  old  men.  This  story 
seems  less  probable  to  Mr  Prescott  than  to  us.  After  thus 
introducing  himself  to  the  Cholulans,  Cortes  "urged  the  citi- 
zens to  embrace  the  cross  '^  and  abandon  their  false  gods. 

When  Cort^  had  his  first  interview  with  Montezuma, 
lie  told  the  monarch  that  the  Christians  had  come  to 
snatch  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  people  from  the  flames 
of  eternal  fire.  The  Mexican  king  must  have  thought 
them  remarkable  men  for  such  a  mission.  When  about 
to  advance  to  the  siege  of  Mexico,  Cortes  tells  his  soldiers 
that  ''  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  is  the  work  most  ac- 
ceptable in  the  eye  of  the  Almighty,  and  one  that  will  be 
sure  to  receive  his  support ;  *'  that  without  this  the  war 
would  be  unjust,  and  all  they  might  gain  by  it,  robbery. 
WTien  a  new  king  was  established  at  Tezcuco,  Cortes 
placed  several  Spaniards  about  him,  ostensibly  to  instruct 
Iiixn  in  their  language  and  religion,  but  really  as  spies  to 
watch  over  his  conduct  and  prevent  his  correspondence 
with  the  Mexicans. 

The  Spanish  apostles  had  one  mode  of  distinguishing 
their  converts  and  catechumens  from  such  as  had  not  fallen 
into  their  hands  which  we  do  not  find  practised  by  the 
evangelists  of  other  nations:  they  branded  their  captives 
udth  a  hot  iron.     The  letter  G  was  thus  indeUbly  burnt 
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miies;  cities  they  overthrew  and  tamed  upside  down; 
s^itiveB  ihej  took  and  branded  in  the  name  of  God.  Aa 
in  eamert  <n  their  reward,  they  had  female  slaves  without 
uunberj  the  first-firuits  of  them  that  believe,  and  having 
■tiated  their  avarice  and  their  lust,  and  obtained  a  good 
report  through  the  blood  of  their  victims,  they  received 
Hie  pramiMB,  the  heritage  of  the  heathen;  yea,  such  was 
Uie  reward  of  all  those  blessed  apostles— of  whom  the 
vorid  was  not  worthv — Ahorse,  foot,  and  dragoons. 

Some  conquerors  have  a  great  idea,  and  for  the  sake  of 
fhat  do  deecb  which  revolt  the  moral  sense  of  mankind. 
Bndi  men  have  some  excuse  for  their  violent  dealing  with 
flie  wovld,  in  the  service  they  render ;  they  esteem  them- 
nlfes  men  of  destiny,  and  in  behalf  of  their  idea  go  forth 
flurooflli  aeaa  of  blood  of  their  own  shedding.  Smiting 
with  UI0  sword,  it  is  not  for  themselves  they  smite.  Thus 
Hiere  is  some  defence  for  Alexander,  Hannibal,  CsBsar,  and 
Chariemagne ;  for  Napoleon  and  for  Cromwell ;  even 
Frederic  the  Great  was  not  a  mere  fighter.  But  CoTt4a 
ounot  be  put  in  this  class.  He  had  no  idea  in  advance 
of  his  age ;  in  all  but  courage  and  military  skill  he  appears 
behind  nis  times.  No  noble  thought,  no  lofty  sentiment 
learns  to  have  inspired  him;  none  such  breathes  in  his 
Words  or  deeds.  Mr  Prescott  says  he  was  not  a  "  mere 
Bghter/'  but  we  see  nothing  else  that  can  be  said  to  dis- 
bfaiguish  him  from  the  rest  of  men.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  vulgar  of  fighters ;  he  loved  the  excitement  of  ad- 
rmturous  deeds ;  he  sought  vulgar  fame,  and  vulgar  wealth 
kod  power,  by  vulgar  means  for  vulgar  ends.  Few  dis- 
femgnished  conquerors  were  so  ignoble.  He  came  among 
khe  red  men  of  America ;  they  began  by  calling  him  a  god, 
md  ended  with  hating  him  as  the  devil.  In  the  hot  region 
rf  Mexico  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness ;  his  com- 
sanions  "  experienced  every  alleviation  that  could  be  de- 
lired  firom  the  attentions  of  the  friendly  nations.^'  They 
Hade  more  than  a  thousand  booths  for  the  Spaniards,  and 
^ly  gave  provisions  for  Cortes  and  his  officers.  Monte- 
Buma  sent  to  learn  who  we  were,  says  Diaz,  and  what  we 
■wanted  for  our  ships ;  we  were  only  to  tell  what  we  wanted, 
^d  they  were  to  furnish  it.  The  Indians  who  attached 
Uiemselves  to  his  standard  were  faithful ;  of  the  Tlascalans 
only  Xicotencatl  proved  untrue.     But  Cortes  was  crofi.^  ^ 
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insidions,  and  deceitftiL  Hio  fomented  discootent ;  lie  em 
eonraged  tke  disaffected  natioiiB  to  rely  on  his  protection^ 
^'  as  he  had  come  to  redress  their  wrongs"  ^diile  he  came 
to  steal  their  possessions  and  their  persons.  He  tcid  his 
own  soldiers  they  were  ta  fight  against  rebels  who  had  re- 
volted from  their  liege  lord ;  asauist  barbairians>  the  ene- 
mies of  Ghristianiiy ;  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  cross,  to 
obtain  riches  and  honoieir  in  this  life  and  imperishable 
glory  in  heaven. 

He  was  nnjnst  to  his  own  soldiers,  seizing  more  tiban  his 
share  of  the  booty.  Diaz  complains  of  than  oftener  tiian 
Mr  Prescott ;  even  ihe  food  was  sometimes  nnjustly  di- 
vided. (Diaz,  Cap.  105  et  al.)  Did  the  sdLdiers  complain, 
Cortes  made  a  speech  fidl  of  "  the  most  honeyed  phrases 
and  arguments  most  Bpecioas "  {palalbras  tmty  mmMnasy 
.  «  .  .  raxones  muy  bwn  dtehae).  Same  he  bribed  into 
silence  witih  gold,  others  with  promises ;  some  he  pnt  in 
chains.  Were  the  captives  to  be  divided,  he  not  only  se- 
lected first  the  king's  fifth  thereof  and  his  own,  but  the 
finest  of  the  women  were  secretly  set  apart,  so  that,  as 
one  of  these  missionaries  complains  (Diaz,  Cap.  135),  the 
common  soldiers  foond  only  '^oM  and  ngly  women''  lefi^ 
for  them.  After  the  spoil  was  divided  in  this  nnjnst  fashion, 
he  would  not  always  allow  the  soldiers  to  keep  their 
scanty  share,  bat  once  demanded  one-third  of  it  back 
again,  and  insisted  that  if  it  were  not  restored,  he  would 
take  the  whole.  Under  pretence  of  loans,  he  extorted  a 
good  deal  fr^m  his  own  soldiers — a  circumstance  which 
miured  him  much,  says  Diaz.  Mr  Prescott  thinfeB  sndi 
l>4»ionB  were  "  criti<4l  «o»rjiiiiotareB  which  taxed  aU  d>e 
address  and  personal  authority  of  Cortes.  He  never  shrank 
from  them,  but  on  such  occasions  was  true  to  himself 
(Vol.  n.  p.  207.)  But  truth  to  himself  was  falseness  to  his 
soldiers.  He  would  violate  his  word  to  them  for  the  sake 
of  more  plunder.  Much  as  they  honoured  and  feared  him, 
few  loved  him  much,  and  in  one  of  his  most  trying  times, 
says  the  same  old  soldier  we  have  often  quoted,  they  all 
grudged  him  a  handftd  of  maize  to  stay  his  hmiger.  (Gap. 
156.) 

Cort^  was  needlessly  cruel ;  this  appears  in  the  slaugh- 
ter at  Tabasco,  and  in  the  massacre  at  Cholula,  which  eves 
Mr  Prescott  thiiiks  a  dark  stain  on  the  memoiy  of  the 
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conqueroni.    His  punishments  often  appear  wanton : — ^he 
mden  »  man  to  be  killed  for  stealing  a  pair  of  fowlti, 
anodier  for  n>eaking  angrily  to  Montezuma ;   lie  has  the 
fiat  of  his  pilot  chopped  ofif  for  some  offence ;  he  took  fifty 
^  TTiMinlaTm  who  came  to  his  .camp  as  spies^  cut  off  their 
Jkioda,  and  sent  them  home.     The  friendly  Indians  were 
jmrioas  to  see  the  Spaniards^  and  came  too  near  the  lines 
of  their  encampment^  and  Gorti^  coolly  relates  that  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  uiem  were  shot  down  by  the  sentries.     Mr 
Fresoott  excuses  this :  the  '^  jealousy  of  the  court  and  the 
iGwtionB  he  had  received  from  his  allies  .  .  .  seem  to  have 
mvean  an  unnatural  acuteness  ...  to  his  perceptions  of 
wimr.^'     (Vol.  II.  p.  59.)     After  the  conquest  an  insur- 
reetum  took  place  and  was  speedily  put  down ;   four  hun- 
dred chiefs  were  sentenced  to  the  stake  or  the  gibbet^ 
"  by  which  means^^'   says   Cortes,  "  Grod  be  praised,  the 
iafetj  of  the   Spaniards  was  secured.'^     He  burnt  alive 
lome  of  Montexuma's  officers,  who  were  guilty  of  no  offence 
but  that  of  obeying  their  king;    at  the  some  time  he 
punished  Montezuma  for  giving  them  the  order.     He  tor- 
tured the  members  of  Guatemozin^s  household,  putting 
boiling  oil  upon  their  feet.     This  great  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tilea  put  Guatemozin  himself  and  the  cacique  of  Tacuba 
to  the  torture — not  exactly  to  save  his  soul^  "  so  as  by 
fire^"  but  to  get  his  gold.     Afterwards^  on  a  groundless 
suspicion,  he  treacherously  hung  them  both.     Mr  Fres- 
oott shows  little  horror  at  these  cruelties,  little  sense  of 
their  injustice ;   nay,  he  seems  to  seek  to   mitigate  the 
natural  indignation  which  a  man  feels  at  such  tyranny  of 
the  strone  over  the  weak.     We  confess  our  astonishment 
that  an  historian  who  thinks  the  desire  of  converting  the 
heathen  was  the  paramount  motive  in  the  breast  of  Cortes, 
has  no  more  censure  to  bestow  on  such  wanton  cruelties, 
so  frequently  perpetrated  as  they  were.     The  soldiers  of 
.the  cross,  going  on  their  mission  of  mercy,  to  snatch  the 
Indians  from  the  fires  of  hell,  dress  the  wounds  of  their 
horses  with  melted  fat  cut  from  the  bodies  of  the  natives 
they  were  to  convert  (Diaz,  Cap.  34) ;  Mr  Prescott  makes 
no  comment.     Cortes  has  the  slaves  branded  with  a  hot 
.iron  in  the  cheek.    Diaz  mentions  this  more  than  ten  times ; 
Mr  Prescott  but  twice,  and  then  has  no  word  to  say — 
more  than  if  they  had  been  baptized  with  water. 
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The  massacre  at  Cholnla  was  terrible  as  it  was  needless 
and  wanton.  "  More  than  three  thousand  of  the  enemj 
perished  in  ten  hours/*  says  Cortes.  Mr  Prescott  oon* 
lesses  this  has  ''  left  a  dark  stain  on  the  memory  of  the  con* 

Suerors,''  that  he  does  not  intend  to  vindicate  their  cniel 
eedsj  and  then  undertakes  to  excuse  this  Teiy  cmeify. 
We  confess  our  astonishment  at  such  an  excuse.  (YoL  n. 
pp.  29—86.) 

The  massacre  at  Mexico,  after  the  capture  of  the  dtf, 
was  terrible.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  it,  nor  recount  its 
bloody  details.  Gort&had  destroyed  town  after  town; 
army  after  army  had  he  swept  off.  It  is  within  bounds  to 
say  that  half  a  million  men  had  been  put  to  the  sword 
since  the  Spaniards  came  thither,  desirous  above  all  things 
to  convert  their  precious  souls ;  now  the  mightr  c^>ital--- 
the  centre  of  dimization  in  North  America,  whose  infln- 
ence  had  been  felt  from  the  Mexique  Grulf  to  the  Bay  ot 
Fundy,  along  either  shore  of  the  continent— has  fiiQen; 
Gkiatemozin  is  captured ;  the  wide  rich  empire  lies  sab- 
missive  at  his  feet ;  Cortes  himself — all  iron  as  he  was  and 
smeared  with  guiltless  blood — ^is  moved  with  compassion; 
the  nation  is  to  be  blotted  out.  But  Mr  Prescott  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  Mexicans ;  nay,  he  pauses  to  avert  the 
sympathy  of  other  men,  interposing  his  shield  of  ice 
between  the  victim  and  the  compassion  of  mankinds  He 
says: — 

"We  cannot  tegni  the  fdl  of  an  empire  which  did  so  little  to  pio- 
mote  the  happiness  of  its  sabjeots  or  the  real  interests  of  homanity.** 
"  The  Aztecs  were  emphatically  a  fierce  and  brutal  race,  little  caka- 
lated,  in  their  best  aspects,  to  excite  our  sympathy  and  regard.  Thdr 
civilization,  such  as  it  was,  was  not  their  own,  but  reflected,  peih^M 
imperfectly,  from  a  race  whom  they  had  succeeded.  ...  It  was  a 
generous  graft  on  a  vicious  stock,  and  could  have  brought  no  fruit  to 
perfection.  They  ruled  over  their  wide  domains  with  a  sword  instead 
of  a  sceptre.  They  did  nothing  in  any  way  to  ameliorate  the  eondi- 
tion  or  in  any  way  promote  the  progress  of  their  vassals.  Their 
vassals  were  serfs,  used  only  to  mmister  to  their  pleasure.**  (Vol. 
III.  pp.  216,  216.) 


t€ 


The  feeble  light  of  civilization/'  he  says,  "  was  grow- 
ing fainter  and  fainter.''  He  gfives  not  a  single  fiM^  to 
warrant  this  latter  statement ,  bnt  even  if  it  were  tniej  the 
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Spaniards  did  not  mend  the  matter  by  overturning  the 
candlestick  and  patting  their  bloodj  heel  on  the  flickering 
torch.  He  attempts  to  remove  any  little  compassion 
which  may  linger  in  his  reader's  heart :  the  Mexicans  were 
g^tjr  o/hnSL  sacriSce.;  they  aUo  were  cannibals. 
Tme,  and  it  is  a  horrible  thing  to  think  of;  bat  think  of 
the  hatcheries  committed  by  the  Spaniards,  also  in  the 
name  of  Grod ;  try  each  nation  by  its  light,  and  which  is 
the  worse — ^the  cannibal  or  the  Christian  T  Mr  Prescott 
tries  to  excase  the  barbarities  of  the  conquerors:  when 
any  of  the  inhabitants  fell  into  their  hands,  "  they  were 
kindly  entertained,  their  wants  supplied,  and  every  means 
taken  to  infuse  into  them  a  spirit  of  conciliation.''  The 
sad  shades  of  Montezuma  and  Guatemozin — what  will  they 
say  to  that  f  Diaz  informs  us  of  the  "  means  taken"  in 
many  an  instance.  They  were  reduced  to  slavery,  branded 
with  a  hot  iron  in  the  cheek.  This  was  the  kindly  enter- 
tainment they  met  with  from  those  Christian  missionaries, 
who  held  their  lands  on  condition  of  converting  the  na- 
tives. We  might  naturally  look  for  justice  from  an  Ame- 
rican writer,  with  no  national  prejudice  to  blind  him.  But 
no,  his  sympathy  is  wholly  with  the  conquerors ;  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  is  mightier  with  him  than  the  spirit  of  human- 
ity. Bustamente,  however,  spite  of  the  Spanish  blood  in 
his  veins,  writing  on  the  spot  made  famous  by  the  deeds 
of  Cortes  and  his  followers,  wishes  a  monument  might  be 
erected  to  Guatemozin,  on  the  spot  where  he  was  taken 
captive,  and  an  inscription  thereon  to  ^'  devote  to  eternal 
execration  the  detested  memory  of  those  banditti.'^  The 
work  is  needless ;  themselves  have  erected  a  monument 
''more  lasting  than  brass,"  telling  of  their  power  and 
their  prowess,  but  also  of  ^eir  more  than  heathen  cruelty, 
their  tyranny,  and  their  shame.  The  rhetoric  of  Mr  Pres- 
cott cannot  hide  them  from  the  justice  of  mankind. 

We  have  little  to  say  of  the  subsequent  career  of  Cortes. 
He  made  a  bold  and  aesperate  expedition  to  the  southern 
part  of  North  America,  enduring  wonderful  hardships, 
fighting  with  his  usual  skill  and  courage.  Mexico  was 
settled  by  hungry  Spaniards,  the  natives  mainly  reduced 
to  slavery.  Cortes  became  rich  and  powerful.  He  was 
accused  before  the  Emperor,  and  defended  himself.  He 
received  great  honours  in  Spain,  when  he  returned  thither. 
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He  settled  down  on  an  estate  in  Mexico.  He  died  at 
length  in  Spain^  bnt  in  his  will  expresses  doubts  "  whe- 
ther one  can  conscientionsly  hold  property  in  Indijan 
slaves/'  Mr  Prescott  writes  the  eulogy  of  his  hero,  which 
we  have  not  space  to  criticizo^  Bat  tl^re  are  two  ways  of 
jndging  snch  a  man :  one  is  that  of  humanity.  Here  the 
mquirer  looks  over  the  whole  field  of  history,  impartially 
weighs  the  good  and  ill  of  a  man,  allows  for  his  fculings  it 
they  belong  to  his  age,  and  detracts  from  his  individual 
merits  if  they  also  are  held  in  common  with  the  mass  of 
men,  but  judges  the  age  and  its  institutions  by  the  stand- 
ard of  absolute  justice.  This  is  the  work  of  the  philoso- 
phic historian.  The  other  way  is  that  of  personal  admira- 
tion of  the  hero.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Mr  Prescott 
has  taken  the  latter  course.  Crime  is  one  thing ;  but  the 
theory  which  excuses,  defends,  justifies  crime  is  ouite  a 
different  thing,  is  itself  not  to  be  justified,  defended,  or 
excused.  We  are  sorry  to  add  the  name  of  Mr  Preecott 
to  the  long  list  of  writers  who  have  a  theory  which  at- 
tempts to  justify  the  crime  against  mankind,  the  tyranny 
of  might  over  right.  We  are  sony  to  say  of  this  worfc  in 
general,  and  on  the  whole,  that  it  is  not  written  in  the 
philosophy  of  this  age,  and,  still  worse,  not  in  the  Chris- 
tianity, the  wide  humanity,  which  is  of  mankind.  We 
know  this  is  a  severe  judgment,  and  wish  we  might  be 
mistaken  in  pronouncing  it,  but  such  are  the  facts. 

Mr  Prescott  has  little  sympathy  with  the  natives.  Ma- 
rina, unmarried  and  a  captive,  becomes  the  concubine  of 
Cortes,  a  married  man  and  a  conqueror.  Her  religion 
allowed  the  connection,  it  was  not  uncommon ;  his  reli- 
gion forbade  it,  and  he  was  living  "  in  mortal  sin.'*  She 
seems  to  have  loved  him  truly  and  with  all  her  heart.  To 
him  she  was  a  useful  instrument, personally  as  his  concubine, 
politically  as  his  interpreter  and  diplomatic  agent.  Mr 
Prescott  says,  "  she  had  her  errors,  as  we  have  seen." 
(Vol.  I.  p.  297.)  The  only  error  he  alludes  to  was  her 
connection  with  Cortes,  not  held  unlawfiil,  against  nature 
or  custom,  there ;  but  no  censure  is  passed  on  Cortfe, 
though  he  had  a  wife  at  Cuba.  When  his  wife  dies, 
Marina  might  be  lawfully  married  to  him,  if  he  would ; 
she  had  borne  him  a  son,  the  unfortunate  Don  Martin 
Cortes.     But  he  did  not  want  an  Indian  woman  for  his 
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wife^  whatoyer  might  be  lier  seiricev,  her  love  for  him,  or 
the  cx>imection  between  themy  or  the  children  she.  had 
borne  him«  He  must  wed  one  of  the  titled  dames  of 
Spain,  daaghter  of  the  Count  de  Agnilar,  beantifol  and 
''  mndi  younger  than  himself/^  and  Uort^s  '^  gave  Marina 
away  to  a  Castilian  knight,  Don  Juan  XamariJIo,  to  whom 
she  was  wedded  aa  his  lawful  wife/'  says  Mr  Prescotti 
who  makes  no  comment  on  this  transaction,  and  does  not 
even  mention  it  as  one  of  the  "  errors  "  of  Ids  hero  t 

Mr  Plrescott  takes  sides  with  the  Spaniards,  passes  over 
much  of  their  cruelty  in  silence,  and  often  apologizes  for 
what  he  rektes,  8ugge«tmg  some  idle  drcnmstance  which 
takes  off  the  edge  of  indignation  from  the  reader,  careless, 
superficial,  and  requiring  amoral  stimulus  from  his  instruc- 
tor. In  his  narrative  he  degrades  the  Mexicans  fighting 
for  their  homes  and  the  altars  of  their  gods>  not  less  fondly 
cherished  than  the  homes  and  the  faith  of  Christians.  The 
Spaniards  are  brave,  chivalrous,  heroic  Their  victims,  he 
tells  us,  ''  filled  the  air  with  wild  cries  and  bowlings  like  a 
herd  of  ravenous  wolves  disappointed  of  their  prey/'  (Vol. 
UI.  p.  117.)  In  the  attack  on  Mexico,  a  Spaiuah  ensign 
narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  foe  :  '^  Ths 
boflrbarians/*  says  Mr  Prescott,  '^  set  up  a  cry  of  disappointed 
rageJ^  (P.  146.)  Again,  at  sight  of  the  enemy  and  of  the 
sacrifice  of  prisoners  going  on  in  the  temple,  the  Mexicans 
"  Wee  vuUwres  maddmed  by  the  smell  of  distant  carrion, 

setup  a  piercing  cry"     (P.  155.)     The  efforts  of 

Guatemozin  to  defend  his  capital  were  '^  menaces  and  ma^ 
ckinations  **  (p.  162) ;  the  Mexicans  '^  raged  vnik  imvpoieuX 
offiger,  as  they  beheld  their  lordly  edifices,  their  temples,  all 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  venerate,  thus  swept  away/' 
(P.  171.)  If  we  remember  aright,  the  Jews  mourned  a 
little  when  Zion  was  trodden  under  fbo#  of  the.nations,  but 
we  should  not  enw  the  heart  of  the  historian  who  shoidd 
say  of  the  Jeremiahs  of  that  time,  that  they  ^'  raged  with 
impotent  an^er.''  Even  Cortes  thought  it  a  [»d  sight 
(Qua  era  Idsttma  derto  de  lo  ver),  ^'  but  we  were  forced  to 
it.''  When  driven  to  despair,  some  Mexicans,  valiant  as 
Leonidas, 

"  in  ik»  pnblio  VnB44i  de? otod  itoocl, 
And  for  their  soimtiy'i  came  were  prodigal  of  blood." 

They  would  not  ask  for  meroj}   Mr  Prescott  says  they 
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the  dandies  of  PompeT'B  army  in  tlie  same  way.  But  such 
things  are  rare,  and  by  no  means  disagreeable. 

He  often  refers  events  to  Providence  which  other  men 
would  be  content  with  ascribing  to  human  agency.  Thus 
he  says,  "  it  was  beneficently  ordered  by  Providence  that 
the  land  [of  the  Mexicans]  should  be  delivered  over  to 
another  race,  who  would  rescue  it  from  the  brutish  super* 
stitions  that  daily  extended  wider  and  wider."  (Yol.  I. 
p.  85.)  But  in  the  same  manner  ''it  was  beneficently 
ordered  by  Providence"  that  merchant  ships  should  be 
delivered  over  to  Admiral  Drake  or  Captain  Sadd;  that 
the  Indians  of  Massachusetts  should  butcher  the  white  men 
at  Deerfield,  and  the  whites  should  carry  the  head  of  King 
Philip  on  a  pole  into  Plymouth  and  sell  his  fieanily  into 
slavery.  Again,  speaking  of  Cortes,  he  tells  us  "  Provi- 
dence reserved  him  for  higher  ends,"  and  that  he  was  "  the 
instrument  selected  by  Providence  to  scatter  terror  among 
the  barbarian  monarchs  of  the  western  world,  and  lay  their 
empire  in  the  dust.'^  (Pp.  236,  260.)  Monteamma  "  was 
the  sad  victim  of  destiny"  (Vol.  II.  p.  351.)  But  all  this 
providential  action  is  in  behalf  of  the  invaders.  Causa  vie- 
tnxjplacet  diis. 

The  figures  of  speech  are  commonplace ;  we  do  not  re- 
member one  that  is  original,  except  that  already  quoted,  in 
which  the  Mexicans  are  compared  to  "  vultures  maddened 
by  the  smell  of  distant  carrion."  Few  of  them  are  elegant 
or  expressive  enough  to  deepen  the  impression  of  the  sim- 
ple statement  of  the  fact.  Qoe  figure,  to  "  spread  like  vrild- 
fire"  which  is  a  favourite  in  the  History  of  Spain,  appears 
also  and  frequently  in  this  work.  Otiiers  are  poor  and 
common : — ^to  crowd  "  like  a  herd  of  deer,"  or  a  "  herd  of 
wolves  ;"  to  be  "  pale  as  death ;"  to  "  rush  like  a  torrent ;" 
to  swarm  "  like  famished  harpies,"  and  to  be  led  "  like 
sheep  to  the  slaughter."  They  add  little  to  the  freshness 
or  beauty  of  the  style,  and  do  not  impress  us  veiy  forcibly 
with  the  originality  of  the  author. 

Here  we  take  leave  of  the  historian,  for  the  present, 
with  the  same  impression  as  that  left  on  us  by  the  former 
work.* 

*  See  preriooB  article,  adjinem. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LATE 

MR  POLK. 

Ths  adminislration  of  Mr  Polk  took  place  at  an  import- 
ant period  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation ;  it  is  ootmected  with 
some  of  the  meet  remarkable  events  which  have  happened 
in  America  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitntion — events 
which  will  deeply  and  kmg  i^ect  the  welfSstfe  of  the  people. 
The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the  pablic,  or  any  person, 
can  fully  appreciate  the  causes  then  put  or  kepi  in  action. 
But  the  acbninistration  was  &o  remarkable,  the  events  con- 
nected with  it  so  new  in  our  histoiy,  ttd  so  important, 
that  it  seems  to  u»  worth  while  to  pause  a  mcHosent  and 
study  this  chapter  in  American  politics,  with  snch  light  as 
we  now  possess.  It  becomes  the  more  important  to  do 
this  just  as  »  new  Congress  is  about  to  assemble,  while  ike 
government  is  connected  with  a  new  President  not  veiy 
well  tried  in  political  affairs.  In  judgis^  the  contemporary 
events  of  our  country  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  us  to  pre- 
tend to  the  same  coolness  and  impartiality  which  it  is  eas^ 
to  have  in  studying  the  politics  of  times  a  thousand  yeari 

fone  by ;  still,  we  think  we  have  no  prejudice  against  Mr 
'oik  or  his  administration,  or  in  favour  thereof;  certainly 
we  do  not  look  through  the  partisan  eyes  of  a  democrat, 
or  a  Whig,  or  a  free  soiler,  but  are  ready  to  praise  or 
blame  an  idea,  a  measure,  or  an  act,  on  its  own  account, 
without  asking  what  political  family  it  beloi^  to. 

The  materisds  for  the  histoiy  of  this  *admin£Btration  are 
abundant  and  accessible.  We  make  no  pretensions  to  a 
knowledge  of  the -secrets  of  either  party ;  they  would  be  of 
small  value  if  known.  The  volumes  of  private  and  confi- 
dential letters  of  some  New  York  politicians,  of  which  so 
much  talk  was  made  a  few  years  ago,  contain  much  matter 
for  gossip,  some  even  for  scandal,  Uttle  for  history,  and 
for  political  philosophy  nothing  at  all.  We  neither  seek 
nor  welcome  information  from  such  quarters.  In  politics, 
as  in  all  science,  the  common  and  obvious  facts  are  of  the 
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greatest  yahie.  Witii  the  secret  history  of  the  Baltimore 
Conventioii^  of  the  Congress^  or  the  Cabinet^  we  have  no* 
thing  to  do^  only  with  their  public  acts.  Otu*  information 
will  be  drawn  chiefly  from  public  documents. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  personal  character  and 
private  motives  of  the  distingmdied  actors  in  the  political 
drama.  Politicians  are  as  honest  as  the  majority  of  men 
would  be^  exposed  to  the  same  temptations^  under  the 
same  circumstances.  The  misdeeds  of  other  men  are  done 
on  a  small  scale  or  in  an  obscure  way^  while  the  private 
character  of  a  politician  becomes  public,  his  deeds  appear 
before  the  sun.  If  the  transactions  of  State-street  and 
Wall-street  were  public  as  the  acts  of  Congress,  men  would 
not  think  more  highly,  perhaps,  of  mercantile  honour  than 
now  of  political  integrity.  A  little  acquaintance  with  po- 
litical doings  shows  a  looker  on,  that  while  each  party  is, 
consciously  or  blindly,  led  forward  by  its  idea,  and  so 
helps  or  hinders  the  progress  of  mankind,  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  one  has  about  as  much  patriotism  and 
political  honesty  as  the  other.  In  point  of  deeds  the  party 
that  has  heea  long  in  power  is  certainly  more  corrupt  than 
the  opposite  party,  who  are  limited  by  their  position  to 
longings  and  intentions.  So  the  apples  which  have  long 
been  exposed  for  side  in  a  hucksters  basket  get  bruised 
with  the  huckster's  attempts  to  show  only  their  fair  sides, 
and  with  frequent  handling  by  the  public,  and  begin  to  rot 
sooner  than  other  apples  from  the  same  branch,  but  kept 
ont  of  sight  in  the  biurrel,  which  otherwise  resemble  them 
'^  as  much  as  one  apple  is  hke  another.'^  The  party  that  is 
full  and  the  party  that  is  hungry  seldom  differ  much  in 
their  poUtical  honesty. 

In  estimating  the  administration  of  men  like  Jefferson 
and  Jackson,  men  of  decided  thoughts  or  decided  deeds, 
the  personal  character  and  opinions  of  the  President  are 
important  elements  to  be  considered.  But  Mr  Polk  was 
remarkable  neither  for  thought  nor  action ;  he  had  no  vir- 
tues or  vices  to  distinguish  him  from  the  common  run  of 
politicians,  who  swim  with  the  party  ticle,  up  or  down,  in 
or  out,  as  it  may  be.  His  character  seems  to  have  had  no 
weight  in  the  pubUc  scale,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
^ven  the  balance  a  cast  to  either  side.  He  might  follow 
a  multitude,  in  fi^nt  or  rear — ^he  could  not  lead.     God 
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easily  be  praised.  We  shall  take  it  for  gpranted  that  ex- 
ceptmg  some  of  the  eminent  leaders,  abnost  any  prominent 
man  in  the  Democratic  party,  if  made  President  under  such 
circumstances,  would  have  done  very  much  as  Mr  Polk 
did;  would  have  been  merely  a  portion  of  the  party  ma» 
chine.  Last  year  the  Whigs  said,  also,  it  was  not  very 
important  what  the  personal  opinions  of  the  President  were. 

After  eliminating  these  elements  which  we  do  not  in* 
tend  to  speak  of,  the  matter  becomes  quite  simple :  we 
have  only  to  deal  with  the  ideas  of  the  administration, — 
the  measures  proposed  as  an  expression  thereof, — and  the 
acta  in  which  these  ideas  took  a  concrete  form.  These,  of 
course,  will  be  complicated  with  the  adverse  ideas  and 
measures  of  the  other  party.  Such  is  the  theme  before 
us,  and  such  the  scheme  of  this  paper. 

However,  to  understand  the  ideas,  measures,  and  acts 
of  the  administration,  it  is  necessary  to  look  a  moment  at 
the  state  of  the  nation  when  Mr  Polk  came  to  power.  In 
our  foreign  relations  all  was  serene  except  in  the  English 
and  Mexican  quarter.  In  the  one  the  weather  seemed  a 
little  uncertain ;  in  the  other  there  were  decided  indica* 
tions  of  a  storm. 

In  1842,  Mr  Webster,  for  a  short  time  dignifying  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  had  performed  the  most  valu- 
able public  service  he  has  yet  rendered  his  countiv.  He 
had  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Washington  by  which  the 
north-eastern  boundary  was  settled.  That  was  a  very 
important  matter,  and  Mr  Webster  deserves  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  both  nations  for  the  industry,  courtesy,  and 
justice  with  which  he  managed  that  complicated,  difficult, 
and  vexatious  affidr.  He  is  often  celebrated  as  the  defend- 
er of  the  Ck>nstitution,  but  his  services  in  that  work,  when 
looked  at  with  impartial  eyes,  diminish  a  good  deal,  and 
perhaps  will  not  be  much  spoken  of  when  a  few  years  have 
dispeUed  the  mists  which  hang  over  all  contemporary 
greatness.  It  was  a  real  dignity  and  honour  to  negotiate 
the  treaty.  Certainly  ihere  were  few  men,  perhaps  not 
another  in  the  nation,  who  could  have  done  it.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  a  board  of  civil  engineers,  or  three 
good,  honest  men  could  not  as  well  settle  questions  in 
themselves  more  difficult.  But  such  was  the  state  of  feel- 
ing in  England  and  America,  that  none  but  a  distinguished 
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politician  coxdd  be  Iznuted  iritii  the  matter,  and  none 
poasessed  the  requifiite  quaUties  in  bo  fflninent  a  degree  as 
Mr  Webster.     .     . 

There  .still  remamed  another  affidr  to  be  settted  wiQk  Eng- 
land :  we  refer  to  the  boqndaries  of  Oregon.   That  question 
was  purposely  made  d^fficalt  bj  some,  small  politiciaias  who 
exasperated  the  boblic  on  bodi  sides  of  the  water.     The 
cry  was  raised  "  Oregcm  or  fight ;"  ''  the  whole  of  Oregon  or 
none  */*  "  54,  40/'     The  legislature  of  Maine  went  a  little 
&rther  north,  and  shouted  '^  54,  49/'    Some  men,  -wlioee 
names  M*e  by  no  m«Kns  forgotten,  made  a  great  ontcrj^  and 
egged  the  ignorant  headlong  towards,  dangerous  meaeores, 
threatening^' war  with  England;'^  men  who,  like  firoga  in  the 
spring  just  escaping  from  their  winter,  of  obscnraty,  £oar  th»r 
own  purposes,  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  with  very  little 
eense.     The  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  case  was  Tery  small. 
England  made  large  pretensions ;  so  did  we ;  boili  desir- 
ing a  wide  margin  of  oscillation  before  they  settled  down 
on  aperraanent  boundary.  But  England  was  pacific,  thongh 
firm,  and  not  foolish  enough  to  wish  to  fight  with  one 
whose  peace  wae  so  profitable.   A  war  between  England  and 
America  is,  on  each  side,  a  quarrel  with  a  good  customer. 
That  is  the  mercantile  aspect  of  the  case.    An  adnnnistra- 
4ion  which  should  seek  honestly  to  settle  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion would  find  no  difficulty ;  had  Mr  Webster  remained 
a  year  more  in  the  cabinet,  we  doubt  not  this  affair,  also, 
would  have  been  amicably  settled,  and  the  country  saved  a 
good  deal  of  wind. 

Affidrs  certainly  looked  threatening  in  the  neighbomliood 
of  Mexico ;  there  were  troubles  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
Americans  had  excited  the  rerolution  in  Texas ;  fought 
bjBT  battles,  and  fomented  her  intrigues.  Texas  had  just 
been  annexed,  or,  as  the  phrase  ariginally  wa8,r8-annexed. 
Texas  and  Mexico  had  been  long  at  war;  though  not  ac- 
tirely  fighting  at  ihe  time  of  annexation^  Hie  war  was  not 
ended.  We  took  Texas  wil^  a  defeotive  title,  .subject  to 
the  claims  of  Mexico.  If  she  did  not  prosecute  those  claims 
it  was  because  she  was  too  feeble,  not  that  she  had  rdin- 
quished  them.  That  was  not  all — ^we  had  insulted  Mexico, 
.and  deeply  injured  her ;  not  by  accident,  but  with  our  eyes 
open,  and  of  set  purpose.  We  had  wronged  Mexico  de^lj, 
and  then  added  new  insults  to  old  injuries.    What  made  our 
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oonAoct  worse,  mas  the  fact  that  We  were  powerful  and 
Mexico  defeneeleM.  The  motiTe  which  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  all  matea  tlna  acoonmlated  baseneBs  still  more  detest- 
able; it  wasdoae  to  establish  a  balwarkfor American  fiUyerji. 

We  have  on  m  former  occasioii  spoken  of  the  origin 
of  the  Mexican  wnt,*  bnt  will  now  add  a  few  words  re- 
specting the  sdieoie  of  asmexation.  In  18G3^  Mr  Jeffer- 
aon  pnrdiaaed  Louisiana  of  Fraace,  a  rast  territory  west 
of  the  Missiaappi,.  £ar  15,000^000  dole.  He  thoi^ht  he 
tnmsgresaed  the  Oooistatation  in  doizkg  eo^  and.  expected 
en  "  act  of  indemnity'^  by  the  people,  to  justify  the  deed^f 
The  Senate  thongkb  odierwiiBe.  Slavery  was  already 
established  in  Louinana.  In  1812^  the  presait  state  of 
lionisaana  was  admitted  to  the  Union  witn  a  oonstitutioa 
antihorizing  slayery.  In  1820,  a.  new  state  was  formed 
from  what  had  been  the  more  nortibem  portion  of  Loois- 
iana.  Shonld  it  be  a  slaye  8tate>  or  free  ?  That  wae  the 
question.  The  6on&,  '^on  principle/'  fevoured  slavery; 
the  North,  ^f  on  principle/^  opposed  it.  Bat  both  parties 
laid  aside  their  '' principles''  and  .made  a  compromise,  such 
as  Mr  Clay  and  Mr  Clayton  »o  much  admire.  Slavery  was 
allowed  only  soath  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  Sff"  iV  of 
north  latitude*  This  wne  the  famous  ^'  Missouri  Compro- 
mise.^ Bnt  only  a  small  part  of  Missouri  lay  south  of  the 
line.  AH  Hie  new  territory,  tiierefore,  could  make  only 
two  Slave  States,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  In  1886,  Ar- 
kanaas  was  admitted  into  tiie  Union.  Florida  territory 
alone  remained  to  be  made  into  Slave  States.  Thus  the 
territorial  extension  of  the  slave  power  was  at  an  end, 
wkile  vast  regions  were  left  into  whicb  the  stream  of 
INorthem  enterprise  continually  poured  ^itself ;  the  North 
r^idly  increased  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  and  in  the  poli- 
tioal  power  which  wealth  and  numbers  give;  the  r^id 
rise  of  new  states  was  to  the  South  a  fearful  proof  of  this. 

The  North  has  always  been  eminently  industrial,  parti- 
cularly eminent  in  the  higher  modes  of  mdustry,  work  that 
demands  the  intelligent  head.  The  South  has  always  been 
deficient  in  industry,  especiaUv  in  the  higher  modes  of  in- 
dustry. The  North  has  an  abundance  of  skilled  labour; 
the  South  chiefly  brute  labour.     This  industrial  condition  of 

•  See  the  MtMotkiuetfi  QuarUrly  Beview,  Ko.  I,  Article  I. 

t  See  hu  Message  of  Oct.  17th,  1803,  and  his  letter  to  Mr  Breckenridge. 
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the  South  ie  almost  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inBtitntiao 
of  alavery,  though  perhaps  something  must  be  allowed  fir 
the  climate,  and  somethmg  for  the  mferior  chAraotar  tai 
motivcH  of  the  origioal  colonists  who  settled  that  part  of 
the  country.  But  while  the  North  is  industrial,  the  Sootk 
is  political ;  aa  the  Xorth  sends  its  ablest  men  to  tiad^ 
HO  the  South  to  politics.  The  race  for  public  welfare  and 
political  power  was  to  be  run  by  those  two  competitoi^ 
"  not  witJiout  dust  and  heat."  After  the  Bevolation,  tbt 
opposite  characteristics  of  the  North  and  Sonth  appeared 
more  prominently  than  before.  The  North  increased  ra- 
pidly in  numbers,  and  ontpeoplod  the  South.  The  Bevolii- 
tion  itself  showed  the  comparative  military  power  of  tilt 
"  Southern  chivalry  "  and  the  hardy  industry  of  the  North.* 
After  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  Noid 
increased  with  still  greater  rapidity,  and  began  to  show  > 
decidod  superiority  to  the  South.  This  is  partly  the  n- 
suit  of  the  industry  of  the  North ;  but  in  part  the  resnltof 
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establislied  a  protective  tariff;  so  the  North  engaged  in 
manufactures  to  a  greater  degree  than  before.  G^ie  South 
could  not  do  this  :  the  slaves  were  too  ignorant^  and  must 
remain  so  as  long  as  they  are  slaves^  otherwise  they  could 
not  be  kept  together  in  the  large  masses  which  manufac- 
turing purposes  require ;  the  whites  were  too  indolent  and 
too  proud.  The  South  continued  to  increase  constantly  in 
numbers  and  in  wealthy  but  compared  with  the  Norths  she 
did  not  increase.  In  America  political  power  is  the  result- 
ant of  wealth  and  numbers ;  it  soon  became  plain  that  the 
political  centre  of  gravity  was  travelling  northwards  con- 
tinually^ and  with  such  swiftness  that  the  South  before  long 
would  lose  the  monopoly  of  the  Government^  which  she  had 
long  enjoyed  by  reason  of  her  political  character^  and  which 
the  North  cared  little  for  so  long  as  money  could  be  made 
without  it.  The  prosperity  of  the  North  rests  on  an  indus- 
trial basis^  that  of  the  South  on  a  political  basis. 

So  the  South  must  contrive  to  outweigh  the  North. 
How  ?  Not  by  industry,  which  creates  wealth  directly,  and 
indirectly  multiplies  men,  but  by  politics.  The  North  works 
after  its  kind,  and  is  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures ;  the  South,  afler  its  kind,  rejoices 
in  Slavery,  and  thinks  to  outwit  the  laws  of  nature  by  a 
little  juggling  in  politics.  Behold  the  results.  To  balance 
the  North,  the  South  must  have  new  Slave  States  to  give 
her  power  in  the  federal  government.  New  territory  must 
be  ^ot  to  make  them  of. 

Texas  lay  there  conveniently  near.  It  had  once  been  a 
part  of  Lousiana,  as  far  west  as  the  Nueces.  In  1819, 
James  Long  went  from  Natchez  in  Louisiana  to  Nacogdo- 
ches in  Texas,  and,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  declared  the 
independence  of  the  republic  of  Texas.*  About  two  years 
later,  Mr  Austin  and  his  colony  went  thither  from  Mis- 
sissippi, carrying  their  slaves  with  them.  In  1826,  another 
insurrection  took  place,  under  Benjamin  W.  Edwards,  and 
another  declaration  of  independence  followed.  At  that 
time  the  American  government  did  not  interfere  nor  much 
covet  the  territory.  Texas  was  a  convenient  neighbour, 
and  not  a  dangerous  one ;  slaveholders  could  migrate  thi- 
ther with  their  slaves.     But  in  1824,  the  Mexicans  forbad 

*  Speech  of  Hon.  Luther  Severance  in  the  House  of  RepresentatiYes,  Febru- 
ary 4th,  1847,  p.  12. 
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In  1840^  considerable  talk  was  made  about  the  annexa- 
tion. The  State  of  Texas  had  made  large  grants  of  land 
to  various  persons^  some  of  which  had  been  brought  up  by 
Americaiis.  So  in  addition  to  the  general  desire  of  the 
slaveholderSj  the  owners  of  Texan  lands  had  a  special 
motive  to  stimulate  them.  Joint-stock  companies  were 
formed  in  the  United  States ;  there  were  the  "  Galveston 
Bay  and  Texas  Company ;''  the  '^Arkansas  and  Texas 
Company  -/'  the  "  Rio  Grande  Company/'  These  had  their 
head-quarters  at  New  York.  Then  there  was  the  "  Union 
Land  Company/'  and  the  "  Trinity  Land  Company,"  and 
others  whose  names  we  remember  not.  In  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas,  attempts  were  publicly  made  to  excite  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  to  revolt.  In  1830,  candidates  for  Congress 
in  Mississippi  were  pubhcly  catechised  as  to  their  opinion 
of  annexation.  The  same  year  Samuel  Houston  got  up 
his  expedition  to  wrest  Texas  from  Mexico,  In  1832, 
Mexico  was  obliged  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Texas, 
to  suppress  disturbances  in  other  quarters ;  emigrants 
continually  went  with  their  slaves  from  the  United  States. 
In  1833,  Texas  organized  herself  as  a  separate  State. 
Mexico  refused  her  assent,  and  sent  troops  which  were 
repulsed.  As  Mr  Jay  says,  "  The  standard  of  rebellion 
was  raised.  Texan  agents  traversed  the  United  States, 
addressing  public  meetings,  enlisting  troops,  and  despatch- 
ing military  supplies  to  the  revolted  province.  On  the 
2nd  of  March,  1836,  the  insurgents  issued  their  declara- 
tion of  independence,  and  fifteen  days  after  adopted  a  con- 
stitution establishing  perpetual  slavery."  "  Of  the  fifty- 
seven  signers  to  this  declaration,  fifty  were  emigrants 
from  the  Slave  States,  and  only  three  Mexicans  by  birth."* 
The  constitution  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  ex- 
ceptfrom  the  United  States;  but  every  negro  in  Texas,  or 
who  might  come  there,  was  declared  a  slave ! 

During  the  war  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  the  Amer- 
ican government  took  little  or  no  pains  to  prevent  our 
citizens  from  aiding  the  Texans;  vessels  were  openly 
fitted  out  in  our  harbours,  and  sent  to  war  on  a  friendly 
power,  yet  the  Secretary  of  State  had  the  hardihood  to  say 
the  President  (General  Jackson)  "  took  all  the  measures 
in  his  power  to  prevent  it ;"  Mr  Van  Buren,  in  his  letter 

•  Jay,  p.  18. 
11  • 
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to  Mr  Hammet^  sajs  the  same  thing.  Yet  he  allowed  the 
Brigadier-General  of  the  Texan  army  publicly  to  adver- 
tise for  volunteers  for  that  army,  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  to  enlist  soldiers.  The  Mexican  minister 
protested ;  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  President  sent  General 
Gaines  with  an  army  to  lie  on  the  Texan  frontier,  ready 
to  further  the  designs  of  our  citizens  against  Mexico.  He 
was  ordered  to  advance  as  far  as  Nacogdoches,  if  needful, 
and  Mr  Forsyth  told  the  Mexican  minister  ''  our  troops 
might,  if  necessary,  be  sent  into  the  heart  of  Mexico." 
Our  government  tried  to  force  Mexico  into  a  war  with  us. 
American  troops  were  on  the  soil  of  Mexico ;  her  minis- 
ter complained,  and  requested  that  they  might  be  with- 
drawn, the  answer  is  ''No.''  Two  days  after  (Oct  15th, 
1936),  the  Mexican  minister  demands  his  passports  and 
goes  home.* 

Mexico  was  too  feeble  to  fight.  Neither  our  infraction 
of  a  treaty,  nor  the  insults  added  to  that  injury,  could  pro- 
voke her  to  a  war.  Other  measures  were  to  be  tried ;  the 
American  government  got  up  its  "  claims ''  on  Mexico — 
fifbeen  in  number.     Of  these  we  have  not  now  space  to 

speak.t 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1837,  the  Senate  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  Texas ;  a  minister  was  sent  and  one  was 
received.  In  August,  1837,  General  Hunt,  the  Texan 
minister,  proposed  annexation.  Mr  Van  Buron  was  then 
President :  he  has  been  called  "  the  Northern  man  with 
Southern  principles,"  though  we  think  he  deserves  the 
title  rather  less  than  some  others  not  so  stigmatized.  The 
offer  of  annexation  was  declined  :  Mexico  was  still  at  war 
with  Texas ;  the  Legislatures  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  all  the  New-England  States  had  protested  against  an- 
nexation. In  regard  to  Texas  Van  Buren  did  not  *'  follow 
in  the  steps  of  his  illustrious  predecessor."  During  his 
administration  little  was  done  to  promote  annexation. 
Nothing  by  the  government.  The  third  non-slaveholding 
President  did  not  desire  to  extend  the  area  of  bondage. 
The  consequences  we  shall  presently  see. 

*  See  the  correspondence  between  Mr  Gorostiza  and  Mr  Forsjth,  and  Mr 
Dickens,  in  Executive  Documents,  No.  2,  24tli  Congress,  2nd  Session. 

t  See  the  correspondence  relative  to  this  matter  in  Executive  Docamrats, 
No.  139,  24th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  and  Executive  Docnments,  No.  3,  2r5th 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  p.  31,  et  aeg.^  40,  et  *eq. ;  Nos.  190,  347,  360  ;  also  Nos. 
75  and  351.    See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Jay,  chapters  Y.  YI.  IX.~XI. 
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In  1841^  tlie  Whigs  came  into  power  with  the  shout  of 
Tippecanoe  and  Tyier  too ;"  as  an  English  traveller  has 
tidy  ''  Lo^  cabins  with  their  songs  and  speeches^  their 
jrgies  on  bacon  and  hard  cider^  had  more  to  do  with  the 
slection  of  Gleneral  Harrison,     .     .     .     than  had  less  ex- 
oeptionable  means/'  *   The  Whigs  thus  gave  the  Democrats 
ui  opportunity^  much  needed^  to  turn  themselves  out  of 
office.    We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  which 
led  the  Whigs  to  select  Mr  Tyler  for  their  candidate  for 
tlie  Vice-Presidency.     They  are  too  plain  to   need  com- 
nait.     The  nomination  was  characteristic  of  the  party. 
What  followed  would  once  have  been  regarded  as  "  judi- 
cial," a  "  direct  intervention  of  God  "  to  punish  an  artifice. 
Ifr  Tyler,  becoming  President,  was   true   to  his  former 
diftracter  and  conduct.     He  set  about  the  work  of  annexa- 
tion in  good  earnest.     Commodore  Jones  was  sent  with  a 
fleet  to  lie  on  the  western  shore  of  Mexico — to  be  ready 
in  case  of  any  outbreak  with  America.     His  conduct  shows 
fte  expectation  and  design  of  our  government.  Mr  Upshur, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  is  a  good  exponent  of  the  policy  of 
the  administration.     In  Sept.,  1843,  he  says  "few  calami- 
ties could  befall  this  country  [the  United  States]  more  to 
l)e  deplored  than  the  establishment  of  a  predominant  British 
influence  [of  which  there  was  not  the  least  danger] ,  and  the 
iibolUion  of  domestic  slavery  in  Texas  !  ^'  t     General  Lamar, 
once  President   of  Texas,  had  written   to  his   friends  in 
Georgia  that  without  annexation  "  the  anti-slavery  party  in 
Texas  will  acquire  the  ascendency     .     .     .     and  may  aboU 
ifc slavery"     .     .     ,     For  " tJve  majority  of  the  people  of 
Texas  are  not  owners  of  slaves.*'  J 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1843,  Mr  Upshur  took  the  ini- 
tiative and  proposed  annexation  to  the  Texans;  he  told 
fliem,  on  the  16th  of  Jan.,  1844,  that  without  annexation 
"they  cannot  maintain  that  institution  [Slavery]  ten  years ; 
probably  not  half  that  time.''  §  K  Texas  is  not  annexed, 
fle  says  again,  "  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  will  not 
nm  tiie  hazard  of  subjecting  their  slave  property  to  the 
control    of  a   population  who    are    anxious    to    abolish 

•  Mackay*8  Western  World,  &c.    London.    1849.    Vol.  II,  pp.  26,  26. 
t  Upshur's  Letter  to  Murphy  (our  Agent  at  Texas),  Sept.  1843.    Execu- 
ire  Documents,  No.  271,  28th  Congress,  Ist  Session. 

{Jay,  pp.  87,  88. 
EiectttiTo  Document,  No.  271,  28th  Congress,  Ist  Session,  p.  46. 
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slavery."  Mr  Upshur  was  not  so  craftr  bb  Ur  ihu^j, 
his  agent  at  Texas.  He  aa^ ;  "  Take  thia  poaitioii  on  ue 
side  of  the  constitution  andthelawflj  and  the  civil,  pohtical, 
and  religions  liberties  of  the  people  of  Tezaa  Becm«d 
thereby  (saying  nothing  abont  abolition),  and  all  the  worid 
will  be  with  you ; "  say  "  nothing  which  can  offend  even 
our  fanatical  brethren  of  the  Kortn ;  let  the  United  BtatM 
espouse  at  once  the  canae  of  civil,  political^  and  religioa 
liberty  in  this  hemisphere."*  A  treaty  was  made,  hot 
"  our  fanatical  brethren  of  the  North  "  were  offended,  and 
on  the  8th  of  June,  1844,  the  Senate  rejected  it  by  a  vote 
of  35  to  16.t 

"  The  immediate  annexation  of  Tezaa "  was  now  ths 
favourite  measure  of  the  slave  power.  They  had  little  fear 
that,  in  the  next  presidential  term,  thf^  conid  repeal  tlw 
tarifl'  of  '42,  but  felt  donbtful  of  the  saccesB  of  anaezatioB. 
Mr  Upshur  feared  Kew-England ;  X  ^^^  ^^  lived  at  Boston, 
and  known  the  influences  then  controlling  New-England, 
ho  would  have  seen  there  waa  so  reason  for  present  tett. 
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counsel    of   Andrew    Jackson  was — ^the    annexation    of 
Texas/' 

The  convention  assembled;  Van  Buren  got  more. than 
a  majority^  but  could  not  get  two-thirds  of  the  votes. 
Candidates  were  numerous.  There  were  some  that  pro- 
posed Cass^  Calhoun,  Buchanan,  Tyler,  Tecumseh-John- 
son;  some  even  thought  it  best  to  take  again  Andrew 
Jackson — "gallant  old  Ironsides."  Even  Commodore 
Stewart  was  talked  of.  AVhen  the  political  tide  ebbs  clean 
out  of  the  harbour,  strange  things  appear  on  the  bottom, 
only  seen  on  such  occasions.  Men  thought  it  very  sur- 
prising that  such  a  man  should  be  spoken  of — certainly  it 
had  no  precedent,  and  he  no  political  experience.  Now 
the  nomination  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  or  irregular. 
The  Commodore's  letter  looks  silly  enough  now.  But  who 
knows,  if  only  elected,  that  he  would  not  have  been  as 
great  a  man  as  Mr  Polk,  nay,  as  Tyler,  or  Taylor  ?  He  was 
for  "  immediate  annexation,"  and  would  "  throw  ourselves 
on  the  justice  of  our  cause  before  God  and  the  nations." 
Yaliant  Commodore ;  he  might  have  been  as  great  a  man  as 
Mr  Polk,  had  the  tide  of  nomination  served  in  his  favour. 

After  all  the  mountainous  labour  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention, there  came  forth  Polk ;  Mr  James  K.  Polk.    Men 

wondered.     "Who  the  devil  is  James — K Polk?" 

said  many  Democrats;  and  when  told,  they  thought  it 
was  "  a  nomination  not  fit  to  be  made."  If  one  of  them 
proved  it,  by  facts  and  arguments,  quite  so  faithfully  as 
the  distinguished  author  of  thkt  phrase  did  on  a  recent  oc- 
casion at  Marshfield ;  they  left  that  for  Mr  Polk  to  do 
(not  by  logic,  but  by  experiment),  and  he  did — ^we  shall  see 
what  he  did,  in  due  time.  Mr  Van  Buren  was  "  sincerely 
desirous  for  their  success,"  the  success  of  the  nominees.* 
The  Whigs  were  pretty  firmly  united  in  support  of  Mr 
Clay,  ''  Harry  of  the  West,"  and  "  that  same  old  Coon," 
as  he  has  publicly  called  himself.  He  was  not,  publicly, 
much  opposed  to  annexation,  nor  much  in  favour  of  it,  and 
in  respect  to  that  was  a  pretty  good  index  of  his  party. 
Yet  some  Whigs  were  seriously  and  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  a  slave  territory ;  so 
were  a  few  Democrats,  who  constituted  the  moral  element 
of  the  party.    Both  of  these  minorities  have  since  reported 

•  Letter^of  June  3rd,  1844.         ' 
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their  presence  in  the  politics  of  the  land^  indications  of 
something  yet  future.  It  was  a  rash  movement  of  the 
party/  this  changing  their  leader  and  their  line  on  the 
very  brink  of  battle,  under  the  guns  of  their  opponent,  al- 
ready put  in  battery  and  ready  to  fire ;  but  they  were  con- 
fident in  their  strength,  and  were  so  well  drilled  that  they 
only  needed  the  word  of  command  to  perform  any  poli- 
tical evolution  or  revolution. 

It  is  a  little  curious  to  look  back.  On  the  3rd  of  March, 
1843,  twenty-one  members  of  Congress  solemnly  declared 
that  ^'annexation  would  be  identical  with  dissolution; 
would  be  an  attempt  to  eternize  an  institution  and  a  power 
of  a  nature  so  unjust  •  .  .  as  .  .  •  not  only  to 
result  in  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  .  .  .  but  fully  to 
justify  it.**  Five  of  the  twenty-one  were  from  Massachu- 
setts. "  A  good  memory  is  "  not  so  "  needful  to  a  '*  poli- 
tician, as  to  another  class  of  persons  not  named  among 
gentlemen.  The  protest  of  March  3rd  was  not  very  dis- 
tinctly remembered  at  a  later  date  by  every  one  of  the 
signers  thereof. 

At  the  other  extreme  was  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  State,  and  her  doings — ^we  mean 
the  doings  of  her  lips — deserve  a  special  notice.  Before 
the  Baltimore  convention,  it  was  necessary  for  that  Empire 
State  to  speak  out,  her  trumpet  giving  no  uncertain  sound. 
So,  on  the  15th  of  May,  the  people  of  Charleston,  who  had 
''forborne  to  give  any  public  declaration  of  .  .  .  . 
opinions  and  wishes,  .  .  .  and  patiently  waited,''  at 
length  and  solemnly  "  resolved  "  that  annexation  is  "  an 
American  and  national  measure,  antagonistic  to  foreign 
interference  ["still  harping  on  my  daughter*']  and  do- 
mestic abolitionism ; "  "if  the  treaty  for  the  recovery  (!) 
of  Texas  be  defeated  because  of  the  increase  it  wiU  give  to 
the  slave-holding  States,  it  will  be  the  denial  of  a  vital 
right  to  them." 

Even  after  the  convention  the  danger  of  the  patriarchal 
institution  is  so  great  that  there  must  be  "  a  Southern  con- 
vention." The  "  South  Carolinian,"  of  May  30th,  said,  an- 
nexation is  "  a  question  not  of  party,  but  of  country,  and 
to  the  South  one  of  absolute  self-preservation  ;  "  "  under  the 
subtle  encroachments  of  our  old  enemy  of  Britain,  aided 
by  the  traitoroiis  abolitionists  at  home^     .     •     .    her  doom 
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is  sealed  if  she  does  not  arise  in  lier  might  .  .  .  and  effect 
a  union  with  Texas;'*  "England  once  firmly  seated  in 
Texas^  and  there  is  an  end  of  all  power  or  safety  for  the 
South,  which  would  soon  be  made  another  St  Domingo/' 
A  convention  of  Slave  States  was  to  be  called  "  to  take 
into  consideration  the  question  of  annexing  Texas  to  the 
Union,  if  the  Union  will  accept  it;  or  if  the  Union  tvill  not 
accept  itj  then  of  annexing  Texa^  to  the  Southern  States,^' 
The  convention  was  to  offer  the  Union  this  '^  alternative :  '* 
*'  either  to  admit  Texas  into  the  Union,  or  to  proceed  pea/je- 
oily  and  calmly  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union/*  Annexation  must  be  had  at  all  costs.  A  meeting 
"  in  the  Williamsburg  district "  declared,  quite  "  in  the 
Ercles''  dialect  of  that  region,  that  '^the  doom  of  the 
South  is  sealed  and  the  dirge  of  our  fair  republic  will  ere 
long  be  sung  by  liberty's  last  minstrel,  if  she  does  not 
arise  in  her  might  and  effect  a  union  with  Texas." 

Here  are  some  of  the  "  sentiments  "  of  South  Carolina ; 
the  time  and  place  are  the  4th  of  July,  and  "  Marion  Court- 
House :  "  ''  The  annexation  of  Texas — ^the  great  measure 
of  deliverance  to  the  South — ^though  defeated  now  by  the 
bitterness  and  faction  of  party,  come  what  may  we  will 
never  give  her  up."  "  The  protective  tariff  and  abolition 
— ^the  one,  under  the  form  of  law,  seeks  the  profits  of  our 
labour ;  the  other,  under  the  guise  of  philanthropy,  to 
wrest  our  property  from  us.  South  Carolina  is  ready  to 
resist  the  one  and  repel  the  other." 

An  ''unsuspected  nullifier"  of  1832  came  out  to  assure 
the  people  that  "  the  political  Moses  [to  wit,  Mr  Moses- 
CalhounJ  is  neither  lost  nor  dead,  but  that  he  is  ready  to 
follow  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  or  fire  by  night."  "  True," 
he  says,  "  there  is  a  Joshua  [Mr  Joshua- Polk,  meaning] , 
fall  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  for  that  Moses  has  laid  his 
bands  on  him;"  but  "there  is  still  no  prophet  in  Israel 
[inuendo  the  United  States  of  America]  like  Moses,"  [to  wit, 
Mr  Moses- Calhoun] .  But  somehow  it  seemed  Moses  had 
been  so  long  talking  with  his  Lord,  that  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention,— sorely  to  seek  for  a  prophet  of  some  mark  and 
likelihood,  for  there  was  no  open  vision  in  those  days, — 
could  not  steadfastly  look  upon  the  face  of  this  Moses  and 
make  him  their  President ;  and  so  as  for  this  Moses,  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  wot  net  what  would  become  of 
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him,  nor  even  what  would  become  of  themselves  witii- 
ont  Texas.  A  writer  in  the  Charleston  Mercury  asked^ 
*'  What  is  the  remedy  for  the  evils  which  afflict  the  South?  " 
and  is  thus  replied  to  by  a  far-sighted  man  in  the  same 
journal,  who  does  not  sign  himself  '^Captain  Bobadil/' 
though  he  is  certainly  of  that  militarv  family :  "  I  answer, 
unreservedly,  Besistance — covihined  Southern  resistance,  if 
you  can  procure  ^it  [if  eniphaticum]  ;  if  not,  then  Staie  re- 
sistance*' 

A  Virginia  writer,  we  forget  who,  said  there  was  "  a 
big  screw  loose  somewhere  in  South  Carolina  ;''  we  shall 
presently  see  his  mistake.     This  resistance  was  seriously 
meant ;    South  Carolina  was  apparently  arming  for  the 
fight,  mustering  that  "  small  infantry"  of  hers.    How  shall 
we  relate  her  deeds,  and  in  what  well-becoming  words 
essay  our  venturous  task  ?     0  Muse,  author  of  bombast 
and  of  fustian,  who,  from  the  heights  of  Gascony, — ^where 
thou  presidest  over  founts  of  froth  and  brooks  of  foam, — 
didst  once  descend  to  inspire  the  soul  of  Bavius  and  of 
MsBvius,  bards  of  vast  renown  and  parents  of  a  never-end- 
ing, never-silent  Une, — come  and  inspire  some  of  their 
mighty  kin  to  sing  the  horrid  internecine  war,  bidding 
him  tell  who  first,  who  last,  came  forth  to  fight.     'Twas 
Quattlebum  !  so  is  he  known  to  fame.     Alas,  the  muse  of 
Gascony  will  not  again  inspire  a  bard  with  verse  fitting 
such  mighty  themes.     So  let  the  muse  of  history  record  it 
with  pedestrian  pen.     General  Quattlebum,  the  renowned 
commander-in-chief,  commissioned,  epauletted,  the  admir- 
ation of  negro  slaves,  mounted  on  his  war-horse,  -went 
round,  ^'  sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds,'^  full  of 
dignity,  state-valour,  "  reserved  rights,"  and  nullification 
— ''  an  eye  like  Hard  to  threaten  and  command ;" — ^went 
round  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  fight,  "  reviewing  his  regi- 
ments."    O  reader,  gentle  or  simple,  this  is  history  which 
we  record ;  the  veracious  Niles  has  registered  the  deeds. 
One  newspaper  says  that  General  Quattlebum  addressed 
every  regiment  '^  in  a  speech  for  annexation.     The  men 
...  all  go  for  annexation, — right  off  the  reel,  nofw  or 
never."     The  Cliarleston  Mercury  exclaimed,  "  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two 
men,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  in  the  drill-field,  have  ex- 
pressed their  decided  determination  to  sustain  the  mea- 
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are/'  The  " forty-tliird  regiment"  resolved  "that  it 
ronld  be  more  for  the  interest  of  the  States  [the  South 
ind  Soath-west]^  that  they  should  stand  out  of  the  Union 
iridih  Texas^  than  in  it  without  her/'  This  was  the  thing 
•^"combined  Southern  resistance  if  it  could  be  had;  if 
not, then  State  resistance'' — ^the  resistance  of  South  Caro- 
fina  and  her  "  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two 
men  with  arms  in  their  hands."  What  i^ South  Carolina 
lad  "  resolved"  not  to  wait,  but  to  annex  Texas  at  once, 
InTing  her  eight-and-twenty  sisters  to  their  fate  ?  What 
woald  have  boen  the  fate  of  the  North  ?  Already  does 
affiighted  £Emcy  picture  to  our  eye  the  South  Carolinian 
general — the  terrible  Quattlebum,  himself  a  war,  his  words 
nttles, — ^his  forty-third  regiment  leading  the  way,  and  his 
"two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  men,  with 
inns  in  their  hands,"  reaching  o'er  many  a  yard  of  solid 

rmd,  and  inarching  north,  as  when  a  cloud  "  with  thun- 
fraught  comes  rattling  o'er  the  Caspian  ! "  Town  after 
town  falls  into  his  hands ;  State  after  State ;  Baltimore  is 
Us ;  Philadelphia  has  surrendered  to  Quattlebum ;  the 
Bilmetto  waves  over  New  York  ;  New-England  "  is  not  a 
ciicomstance "  in  his  way.  What  avails  the  memory  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  ?  Vain  is  the  skill  of  General 
Scott  and  General  Taylor;  Commodore  Stewart  is  taken 
(iptive ;  even  General  Thumb  is  reduced  to  despair.  Texas 
wonld  be  not  merely  annexed,  but  actually  spread  over 
the  whole  land,  and  the  mouths  of  "  our  fanatical  brethren 
of  the  North  "  literally  stopped  with  Texan  dirt.  But  no 
-^8  is  fiction,  O  gentle  reader,  not  fact.  There  is  this 
peculiarity  of  South  Carolinian  valour :  it  is  very  valorous 
Wore  the  time  of  danger  and  after  the  time  of  danger,  but 
m  the  time  of  danger,  all  at  once  it  loses  its  identity,  stati- 
cal and  dynamical,  and  becomes — discretion.  It  is  the 
better  part  of  valour.  Ho  was  a  wise  man  who  bid  his 
legs,  which  were  cowards,  carry  his  brave  heart  out  of  dan- 
ger. In  the  times  of  nullification  in  1832,  the  great  oath 
of  Andrew  Jackson  laid  South  Carolinian  valour  low  in 
^  dust;  to  accomplish  that  in  181'4  it  took  only  the  com- 
^(m  swearing  of  John  Tyler.  It  was  needless  to  shoot  at 
^ch  an  adversary ;  it  was  not  worth  the  shot,  for  the  poor 
little  thing  fqll  of  itself  and  died  of  the  fall.  The  coast  of 
South  Carolina  is  said  to  be  windy,  and  the  characteristic 
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lips  of  the  government — we  must  say  the  deed  itself  was  a 
btte  deed,  and  the  motive  base  and  miserable. 

Such  was  the  state  of  foreign  affairs.  In  all  that  con- 
eomed  domestic  welfare^  the  nation  was  never  so  well  off 
before.  There  had  been  a  considerable  period  of  remark- 
ible  prosperity.  It  mast  be  a  very  bad  government  which, 
m  foiir  years,  can  seriously  injure  a  nation  like  this,  where 
to  little  depends  on  the  central  power.  Mr  Tyler  appealed 
to  the  judgment  of  posterity  for  his  vindication ;  we  have 
no  des^«  to  anticipate  the  verdict  which  will  be  rendered, 
but  certainly  no  party  was  sorry  when  he  went  out  of 
office. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1845,  the  imports 
of  the  United  States  amounted  in  value  to  117,254,561 
dels,  j  the  exports  to  114,646,006  dols.  The  national  reve- 
venuewas  29,769,133  dols.  56  cents;  the  expenditures 
29,968,206  dols.  98  cents.  There  was  a  balance  in  the 
ireasniy  of  7,658,306  dols.  22  cents.  The  amount  of  pub- 
He  debt  on  the  1st  of  October,  was  17,075,445  dols.  52 
cents. 

The  peculiar  and  distinctive  ideas  of  the  party  are  set 
forth  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Baltimore  convention — 
which,  havine  ideas,  published  its  platform — and  in  the 
inaugoral  address  of  Mr  Polk.  Some  of  them  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  negative  and  some  in  a  positive  form. 

"  It  is  inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubtful  constitu- 
tiooal  powers." 

Government  has  no  right  "  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  general 
ijfBtem  of  internal  improvement.*' 

"  Justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  federal  goveniraent  to  foster 
one  hranch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of  another,  or  to  cherisli  the 
interests  of  one  portion  to  the  injury  of  another  portion  of  our  com- 
Dion  country." 

"In  levying  discriminating  duties,  .  .  .  care  should  be  taken 
• .  .  not  to  benefit  the  wealthy  few  at  the  expense  of  the  toiling 
Bullions." 

"  Congress  has  no  power  to  charter  a  national  bank."  "  Such  an 
institute  is  ...  of  deadly  hostility  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
^1  dangerous  to  the  republican  institutions  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people."  "  Separation  of  the  moneys  of  the  government  from  bank- 
uig  institutions  is  indispensable.*' 

*'  Our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable." 
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The  distinctive  measures  proposed  were  as  follows : — 

1.  "  The  separation  of  the  money  of  GrOTernment  firom  banking 
institutions." 

2.  "  A  Tariff  for  Bevenue." 

8.  "  The  re-occupation  of  Oregon." 
4.  "  The  re-annexation  of  Texas." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  measures  were  seldom 
submitted  to  a  scientific  and  careAil  examination.  They 
were  abundantly  discussed  in  Congress  and  out  .of  Con- 
gress, but  almost  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  party.  Some  of  them 
were  finally  carried  by  a  mere  party  vote ;  measures^  too, 
on  which  the  welfare  of  the  nation  was  thought  to  depend. 
As  we  look  over  the  speeches  made  in  reference  to  the 
tariflF  or  the  subtreasury,  we  find  ability  enough;  now 
and  then  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand,  though  that 
is  far  enough  from  common — ^but  fairness  which  is  willing 
to  see  good  in  the  measures  of  a  political  opponent  we 
almost  never  find  :  a  man  must  be  a  "  good  Whig/'  or  a 
"  good  Democrat,'^  or  a  "  good  Free-Soiler  ;^'  must  favour 
nothing  but  the  ideas,  the  measures,  the  deeds,  and  the 
men  of  his  party. 

In  his  first  message  (Deo.  2nd,  1845),  Mr  Polk  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  '^  constitutional  treasury 
...  as  a  secure  depository  for  the  public  money,  without 
any  power  to  make  loans  or  discounts,  or  to  issue  any 
paper  whatever  as  a  currency  or  circulation."  In  con- 
formity with  this  suggestion,  a  bill  was  reported  vrith  a 
proviso  called  "  the  specie  clause'' — that  all  payments  to 
or  from  the  government  should  be  made  in  gold  or  silver. 
This  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  123  to  64,  the 
Senate  by  28  to  24,  and  went  into  operation  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1847,  though  the  government  did  not  pay  specie 
till  the  1st  of  April  following.  It  is  instructive  to  look  at 
the  speeches  of  eminent  men,  and  the  remarks  in  the 
leading  newspapers,  and  see  how  party-spirit  can  blind 
the  eyes  of  practical  men,  otherwise  far-sighted.  It  was 
thought  so  much  specie  would  be  locked  up  in  the  subtrea- 
sury  that  there  would  not  be  enough  for  common  business; 
"  the  drain  would  become'onerous,  indeed,  if  not  insupport- 
able." The  National  Intelligencer  of  October  10th,  1846, 
thought  it  was  a  "scheme  only  congenial  to  despotic  govern- 
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ments,  and  utterly  incompatible  with  the  habits^  the  conve* 
niences^  and  the  whole  social  stmcture  of  free  communi- 
ties ;''  *'  every  day^s  experience  proves  its  impracticability, 
and  its  mischievoas  nature,  even  were  it  practicable/'  But 
before  the  end  of  the  year  Mr  Polk  could  say  with  truth 
(Message,  Dec.  8th,  1846),  "  that  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  in  circulation  in  the  country  is  greater  than 
ever  before."  The  banks  were  kept  from  "  inflating'' 
the  currency.  The  measure  has  proved  itself  a  wise  one. 
Its  good  effect  in  retaining  coin  in  the  country  and  thus 
preventing  a  suspension  of  specie  payment  by  the  banks 
during  the  terrible  commercial  crisis  of  1847 — 1849,  was 
felt  throughout  the  land,  and  now  pretty  extensively  ac- 
knowledged. The  administration  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  the  people  for  this  measure.  But  what  Whig  journal 
will  venture  to  do  justice  to  the  subtreasury  I  Mr  Gralla- 
tin  says  well :  — "  the  practice  ...  to  convert  every  sub- 
ject .  .  .  into  a  pure  party  question  destroys  altogether 
personal  independence  and  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  our 
institutions.  The  usages  of  party  .  .  make  every  man 
a  slave,  and  transfer  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  nation,  to  the  majority  of  a  party,  and  conse- 
quently to  a  minority  of  the  sovereign  people."* 

Mr  Polk  also  recommended  a  '^  Tariff  for  Revenue;" 
Mr  Walker,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  presented  his 
scheme  of  such  a  tariff.  In  due  time  a  bill  was  reported. 
The  general  tone  of  the  discussion  in  Congress  and  out  of 
it  indicated  very  clearly  the  state  of  the  country,  and  was 
a  good  example  of  the  maimer  in  which  the  most  import- 
ant political  matters  are  investigated.  We  think  there 
was  no  impartial  discussion  of  the  subject  in  Congress,  or 
in  the  newspapers.  We  doubt  that  there  is  a  single  poli- 
tical or  commercial  journal  in  the  United  States,  which 
would  "  open  its  columns"  to  a  free  and  full  discussion  of 
the  subject  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  Political  economy 
can  hardly  be  considered  an  exact  science  as  yet;  but 
American  politicians,  even  the  most  eminent,  with  here 
and  there  an  exception,  seem  ignorant  of  the  conclusions 
which  may  be  regarded  as  established.  Very  few  of  them 
seem  to  study  political  economy — even  to  learn  the  facts 
on  which  it  is  based,  still  less  to  learn  the  natural  laws  on 

•  Letter  of  Feb.  lOib,  1846,  in  the  National  InteUigeneer. 
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which  the  material  proBperity  of  the  iiation  dependa.  "VHq 
should  they  T  It  is  a  tiresome  voik  to  infltroot  a  greit 
nation,  and  mankind  seldom  lores  its  school-mMteis  in 
their  lifetime,  while  it  reqaires  little  effort  to  swim  wA 
the  tido.  In  1827,  the  citizens  of  Boston  "assembledto 
take  into  consideration  the  proposed  increase  of  dntiM;" 
their  committee  made  a  long  and  veiy  able  report  advem 
to  that  increase,  and  very  justly  say  :— 

"  The  success  or  Mure  of  the  candidste  for  the  Fnridmi^,  m 
be  of  great  moment  to  the  coontiy,  and  still  greater  to  tbow  pnth 
BHns  whosir  political  fortunes  are  depnding  on  that  event ;  but  to  Ik 
nation  at  large,  the  evil  or  the  good  which  may  arise  oat  of  tin  cImJ* 
of  the  oue  or  the  rejection  of  the  other,  can  only  be  of  teafoaij 
and  limited  importance  compared  nith  the  wise  and  jntt  di^nNlita 
of  a  questioji  on  which  oar  whole  foreign  and  domeadc  policy  toM 
and  which  may,  in  its  consequences,  a^ct  the  stability  a  * ' 
of  the  Union  for  agps  to  come."  • 
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the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President,  who 
was  pledged  to  the  measure  before  his  election.  A  law  of 
this  magnitade  has  seldom  passed  any  modem  legislature 
with  such  imperfect  discussion.  In  the  Senate  only  a  sin- 
gle man,  Mr  Lewis,  spoke  in  defence  of  the  bill ;  its  friends 
gave  "  their  thoughts  no  tongue,"  they  were  "  checked  for 
silence  but  never  taxed  for  speech."  Certainly  w*e  must 
say  the  conduct  of  the  friends  of  the  bill  was  eminently 
unjust,  and  the  bill  itself  was  carried,  not  by  its  merits, 
but  by  the  power  of  the  party ;  not  by  force  of  mind,  but 
force  of  numbers. 

It  is  a  Uttle  painful  to  see  how  confident  men  are  when 
they  are  so  exceedingly  short-sighted.  We  copy  some  of 
the  remarks  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  day. 

"  The  more  its  details  [of  the  bill]  are  studied,  the  more  odious  is  it 
made  to  appear;"  "it  is  fruitful  of  mischief,  and  of  mischief  only;" 
members  of  Congress  must  be  callous  to  eveiy  principle  of  justice,  to 
every  feeling  of  humanity,  ...  if  they  can  consent  to  destroy  a 
measure  so  important  as  the  law  of  1842."  "  The  spirit  of  evil,  the 
exactions  of  party,  the  behests  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  have  finally 
triumphed  over  the  prayers  and  remonstrances  of  a  betrayed  and 
terrified  people.  The  fatal  measure  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  the 
industry  of  the  country,  and  at  the  living  of  every  man  in  it  who  earns 
liis  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, — this  misshapen  and  monstrous 
scheme,  .  .  .  this  measure  so  pregnant  of  evil,  has  secured  the 
sanction  of  both  houses  of  Congress ;"  the  specie  will  be  "  all  drained 
out  of  the  country  in  order  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade ;  .  .  .  . 
credit  will  expand  to  its  utmost  .  .  to  save  the  specie.  At  length, 
having  neither  cash  nor  credit,  poverty  steps  in  with  its  imperative  re- 
straints." 

Mr  Webster  made  a  learned,  and  in  many  respects  a  very 
able,  speech,  though  he  weakened  his  rhetoric  with  a  little 
extravagance,  unusual  with  him, — against  the  new  Tariff 
— against  its  general  principles,  and  its  particular  details. 
He  said,  in  the  Senate  :* — 

"  The  Treasury  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  supplied  at  the  ratio 
which  has  been  stated,  and  is  expected,  by  any  possible,  I  will  say 
passible,  augmentation  of  importations."  "  Why,  the  effect  of  this 
1>  ill  is  to  diminish  freights,  and  to  affect  the  navigating  interests  of  the 
United  States  most  seriously,  most  deeply;  and  therefore  it  is,  that 
all  the  ship-owners  of  the  United  States,  without  an  exception,  so  fur 

*  Speech  of  July  26th,  1846. 
VOL.  x.^Criiicai  Writingt,  2.  12 
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Oregon  territory''  was  '^ asserted,  and,  as  is  believed, 
maintained  by  irrefragable  facts  and  arguments ;"  "  to  the 
Oregon  onr  title  is  clear  and  unquestionable ;"  our  ^^  claims 
could  not  be  abandoned  without  a  sacrifice  of  both  national 
honour  and  interests,"  and  "no  compromise  which  the 
United  States  ought  to  accept  could  be  effected."  He 
recommended  that  we  should  give  the  British  notice  of 
our  intention  to  terminate  the  period  of  joint  occupancy, 
as  the  treaty  of  1818  allowed  eitiier  party  to  do.  Mr  Polk, 
on  other  occasions,  showed  himself  rather  raw  in  diploma- 
tic affairs ;  it  would  seem  that  he  knew  little  of  the  matter 
in  hand  when  he  wrote  the  sentences  above.  They  show 
him  as  a  mere  servant  of  his  party,  not  as  a  great  states- 
man,  able  to  mediate  between  two  mighty  nations,  and 
distribute  justice  with  an  even  hand. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  took  place.  The  minor  pro- 
phets and  the  major  gave  counsel  after  their  kind.  The 
Union — ^the  organ  of  the  government  at  Washington — 
contended  for  "  the  whole  of  Oregon  or  none.  That  is  the 
only  alternative  as  an  issue  of  territorial  right."  But  the 
Charleston  Mercury  was  all  at  once  afflicted  with  a  con- 
science, and  could  distinguish  between  '^claims"  and 
"  rights."  We  shall  presently  see  the  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference. In  the  Senate,  Mr  Sevier,  of  Arkansas,  said  that 
"  war  will  come ;"  Mr  Breese,  of  Illinois,  would  not  have 
the  government "  grant  any  position  to  Great  Britain  upon 
any  spot  whatever  of  Oregon."  Mr  Allen,  of  Ohio,  said 
the  "  American  Grovemment  could  not  recede  short  of  54, 
40."  Mr  Hannegan,  jpf  Indiana,  thought  that  "  the  aban- 
donment or  surrender  of  any  portion  of  .  .  Oregon 
would  be  an  abandonment  of  the  power,  character,  and 
best  interests  of  the  American  people."  Mr  Cass  thought 
war,  "  an  old-fashioned  war,"  "  was  almost  inevitable ;" 
Great  Britain  "  might  be  wilUng  to  submit  the  question  to 
arbitration,  but  the  crowned  heads  whom  she  would  pro- 
pose as  arbitrators  would  not  be  impartial,  for  they  would 
cherish  anti-republican  feelings."  He  would  negotiate,  as 
Mr  Webster  very  justly  said,  with  the  avowed  predeterm- 
ination to  take  nothing  less  than  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  John 
Quincy  Adams  went  in  for  the  territory  on  religious* 
pounds,  and  claimed  the  whole  of  Oregon  on  the  strength 
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of  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis.  His  conduct  and  lii^ 
counsels  on  this  occasion  can  hardly  be  called  less  tlian 
rash. 

The  South  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  obtain  the  whole 
of  Oregon.  Mr  Calhoun  was  singularly  moderate  in  Ili^ 
desire  for  re-occupation ;  nice  about  questions  of  title  and 
boundary,  and  desirous  of  keeping  the  peace.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  Mr  Hannegan  said  well, ''  If  it  [Oregon]  wa? 
good  for  the  production  of  sugar  and  cotton,  it  woold  not 
have  encountered  the  objection  it  has  done."  "  I  dreaded, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  so  strenuously  in  &Yoar  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas  at  the  Baltimore  convention^~I 
dreaded,  on  their  part,  Punic  faith.'*  Poor,  deluded  Mr 
Hannegan,  he  found  it.  After  Texas  was  secured,  ther 
who  hunted  afber  Oregon  were  left  to  beat  the  bush  alone: 
nay,  were  hindered.  This  also  would  once  have  been  con- 
sidered as  "  judicial." 

"  Here,"  says  he,  "we  are  told  that  we  must  be  careful  and  not 
come  in  collision  with  Great  Britain  ahout  a  disputed  bonndarr! 
But  if  it  were  with  feeble  Mexico  that  we  were  about  to  come  into 
collision,  we  would  then  hear  no  such  cautions.  There  was  a  que^ 
tion  of  disputed  boundary  between  this  country  and  Mexico,  and 
those  who  have  a  right  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  that 
boundary  told  us  that  our  rights  extended  only  to  the  Nueces.  How 
did  we  find  the  friends  of  Texas  moving  on  that  occasion  ?  Did  tht^ 
halt  for  a  moment  at  the  Nueces  ?  No,  sir ;  at  a  single  bound  the} 
cross  the  Nueces,  and  their  war-horses  prance  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Kio  del  Norte.  There  was  no  negotiation  then — we  took  the  whole ; 
but  when  Oregon  is  concerned,  it  is  all  right  and  proper  to  give 
away  an  empire,  if  England  wills  it."       1 

In  the  House,  Mr  Winthrop  suggested  that,  '*in  arbi- 
tration, reference  was  not  necessarily  to  crowned  head<," 
but  the  matter  might  be  left  to  "  a  commission  of  able  and 
dispassionate  citizens,  either  from  the  two  countries  .  .  . 
or  the  world  at  large.^'  Mr  Benton  was  moderate  and 
wise ;  his  speeches  on  the  Oregon  question  did  much  to 
calm  the  public  mind  and  prepare  for  a  peaceful  settlemeiit 
of  the  difficulty.  The  conduct  of  Mr  Webster  was  worthy 
of  the  great  man  who  had  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington. He  said  in  the  beginning,  "  Let  our  argument 
be  fair ;  let  us  settle  the  question  reasonably.*' 

Congress  resolved  to  terminate  the  joint  occupancy. 
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The  British  government  was  willing  to  settle  the  business 
by  arbitration  or  direct  negotiation.  America  prefers  the 
latter.  Britain  send^  over  her  proposition  to  settle  on  the 
49th  degree  as  a  general  basis.  Mr  Polk  referred  the 
whole  matter  to  the  Senate,  and  asked  their  advice.  He 
had  not  changed  his  opinion ;  not  at  all.  If  the  Senate 
did  not  take  the  responsibility  and  advise  him  to  accept 
the  British  proposal,  he  should  feel  it  "  his  duty  to  reject 
the  offer."  Thus  the  responsibility  was  thrown  upon  the 
Senate.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  a  treaty  was  speedily 
made,  and  the  only  remaining  cause  of  contention  with 
England  put  to  rest  for  ever.  The  conduct  of  Mr  Polk, 
in  making  such  pretensions,  and  holding  out  such  boasts, 
on  such  a  subject,  was  not  merely  rash,  weak,  and  foolish ; 
it  was  far  worse  than  that.  But  for  the  unexpected  pru- 
dence of  a  few  men  in  the  Senate,  and  the  aversion  of  the 
South  to  acquire  free  territory,  he  would  have  lit  the 
flames  of  war  anew  and  done  a  harm  to  mankind  which  no 
services  he  could  render  would  ever  atone  for. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1 845,  Texas  accepted  the  contract 
of  annexation,  and  on  the  22nd  of  December,  two  hundred 
twenty-five  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on 
Plymouth  Bock,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed 
upon  the  matter  finally,  and  the  work  was  done.  How- 
ever, previous  to  this  event,  Mr  Polk  had  proposed  to  re- 
new our  diplomatic  relations  with  Mexico,  which  had  been 
broken  off.  Mexico  consented  to  receive  "  a  commission- 
er ..  .  with  fiill  powers  to  settle  the  present  dispute." 
America  sent  Mr  Slidell  as  a  permanent  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary. He  was  refused  pro  causa,*  The  instructions 
given  to  Mr  Slidell  have  not,  we  think,  been  officially  pub- 
lished, though  they  were  requested  by  the  House.  How- 
ever, a  document  purporting  to  contain  those  instructions 
was  published  «?iofficially.  From  that  it  appears  that  he 
was  instructed  to  purchase  new  Mexico  and  California ;  he 
was  allowed  to  offer  25,000,000  dols.  and  the  American 
claims  on  Mexico,  amounting,  by  his  estimate,  to  8,187,684 

*  See  the  MoMoekutetU  Qiuarterly  Beview,  No.  I.,  p.  18,  et  teg.  See  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  various  hmctionaries  in  Executive  Document,  No.  60, 
30th  CongreeSy  1st  Session,  p.  12,  et  aeq.  Unfortunately  we  have  only  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Mexican  letters.  See,  also.  Senate  Document,  No.  337,  30th 
Congress,  1st  Session,  p.  18. 


juurseii  to  the  defence  of 
shall  declare  war  against  th 
Taylor  took  possession  on  i 
*'  the  most  western  point  e 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  eas 
6th,  Mr  Marcy  writes  : — J 

"  Orders  have  already  heen  issued 
a  thousand  rifles  into  Texas." 

August  23rd, 

"  Should  Mexico  assemhle  a  large 
and  cross  it  with  a  considerable  f< 
regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  Uni 

August  30th, 

"  An  attempt  to  cross,  .  .  .  with  s 
the  same  light.  .  .  .  Mexico  having 
may  .  .  .  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  dii 

He  was  authorized  to  draw  i 
bama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Still  General  Taylor  remained  f 
taking  to  commit  an  act  of  wa 
tory  of  Mexico.  On  the  13th  ( 
to  advance  and  occupy  .  .  .  i 
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Texans  or  Americans  on  Ms  way— only  "  small  armed  par- 
ties of  Mexicans,'^  who  appeared  "  desirous  to  avoid  us/' 
He  takes  his  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande^ 
and  plants  his  guns — "  four  eighteen-pounders '' — so  as  to 
"  bear  directly  upon  the  public  square  of  Matamoras^  and 
within  good  range  for  demolishing  the  town/'  *  Behold 
General  Taylor  nearly  two  hundred  miles  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Mexico,  by  the  command  of  Mr  Polk — ^in  a  district, 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr  Trist  in  his  letter  to  Mr  Buchanan^ 
which  "just  as  certainly  constituted  a  part  of  that  State 
[TamiauUpas],  and  not  of  Texas,  ...  as  it  is  certain  that 
the  counties  of  Acomac  and  Northampton  do  now  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and  not  of  Maryland."t 
An  interview  took  place  between  the  American  General, 
Worth,  and  General  Vega  on  the  part  of  Mexico. 
"  General  Vega  remarked  that '  we '  felt  indignant  at  see- 
ing the  American  flag  placed  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Mexican  territory."  General  Worth  replied, 
"  that  was  a  matter  of  taste ;  notwithstanding  there  it 
would  remain."  J  On  the  12th  of  April,  the  Mexicai^ 
General,  Ampudia,  very  justly  said,  "  Your  government 
.  .  .  has  not  only  insulted,  but  exEisperated  the  Mexican 
nation,  bearing  its  conquering  banner  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte."  § 

It  was  plain  that  America  had  committed  an  act  of  war, 
still  the  Mexicans  did  not  commence  hostilities.  On  the 
12  th  of  April,  Ampudia  summoned  the  American  General 
to  ''withdraw  within  twenty-four  hours;"  he  answered 
the  same  day  that  he  "  should  not  retrograde."  On  the 
1 7th  he  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  thus  cut- 
ting off  supplies  from  Matamoras,  and  wrote  home  that  '^  it 
will  at  any  rate  compel  the  Mexicans  either  to  withdraw 
their  army  from  Matamoras,  where  it  caimot  be  subsisted, 
or  to  assume  the  offensive  on  this  side  of  the  river."  || 
Flour  rose  40  dols.  a  barrel,  it  is  said,  at  Matamoras.  Still 
there  was  no  fighting.  But  on  the  23rd  of  April,  General 
Taylor  thus  writes : 

"  With  a  view  to  check  the  depredations  of  small  parties  of  Mexi- 

•  Letter  of  April  6th,  1846,  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

t  Executive  Document,  No.  62,  30th  Congren,  Ist  Session,  p.  290. 

{Executive  Document,  No.  60,  p.  137.  }  /^.,  p.  140. 

Letter  of  23rd  April,  Ibid.,  p.  143. 


...  .......1  II,  uiv':  muskets  missed  tin 

thickrt." 

■^  Til  ret'  (lays  Ijitcr  he  writes  : 

"  I  roj^ret  to  rejM)rt  that  a  party 
the  2Uh  iiist.,  to  watch  the  cour$( 
became  ciijLi;a<;ijd  with  a  ver\'  larj;e 
short  atlair,  in  which  some  sixteen  v 
to  have  bitn  surrounded  and  compel 

**  Hostilities  may  now  be  consiih 
this  day  deemed  it  necessar}'  to  call 
four  regiments  of  volunteers." 

Here  is  Captain  Thornton's  x 

"  T  discovered  some  Mexicans  n 
halted  the  advance  jruard,  and  went  i 
I  had  not  touc  more  tlmn  a  hundnnl 
round  and  motioned  to  the  advance 
mean  time  the  main  body  of  the  squad 
^mrd,  and,  mistaking  my  order,  foUo 
was  (juestioninj;  a  Mt^xican  the  en 
ordered  a  charj^e,  in  order  to  cut  my  ' 
their  numl)ers  too  larj^e  to  contend  ' 
treat :  and  althoui^h  entirely  surroum 
way  throu<^h  to  camp.  In  the  retreat 
was  unable  to  rise. 

"  As  a  nrisnnpr  of  w-  "'■  -      ' 
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of  April,  had  said  "  from  this  day  begins  our  defensive 
war,  and  every  part  of  our  territory  attacked  or  invaded 
shall  be  defended/'  On  the  24th  he  issued  his  proclama- 
tion declaring  that ''  hostilities  have  been  commenced  by 
the  United  States,  in  making  new  conquests  upon  our 
territories  within  the  boundaries  of  Tamaulipas  and  New 
Leon.  I  have  not  the  right  to  declare  war/'  *  The  same 
day  General  Arista  informed  General  Taylor  that  he 
"  considered  hostilities  commenced,  and  should  prosecute 
them."  t  It  was  on  that  very  day  that  the  two  parties 
"  became  engaged,'*  as  we  have  shown  above. 

General  Tajrior's  letter  of  April  26th,  reached  Wash* 
ington  on  Saturday,  May  9th ;  on  Monday,  Mr  Polk  sent 
a  message  to  Congress  and  declared  that  — 

"  War  exists,  and  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to  avoid  it,  exists 
by  the  act  of  Mexico  ;  '*  "  the  Mexican  government  have  at  last  in- 
vaded our  territory,  and  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens  on  our 
own  soil ; "  "  we  have  been  exerting  our  best  efforts  to  propitiate  her 
good  will ; "  "  we  have  tried  every  effort  at  reconciliation."  "  The 
cup  of  forbearance  had  been  exhausted  even  before  the  recent  inform- 
ation from  the  frontier  of  the  Del  Norte.  But  now  Mexico  has 
passed  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  has  invaded  our  territory, 
and  shed  American  blood  upon  the  American  soil.'*t 

Documents  accompanied  the  message.  Mr  Winthrop 
proposed  they  should  be  read.  No.  In  a  very  short  time 
a  bill  passed  the  House  placing  the  Army  and  Navy  at  the 
President's  disposal,  authorizing  him  to  raise  50,000  vol- 
unteers, and  putting  in  his  hands  10,000,000  dols.,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  "  prosecute  said  war  to  a  speedy 
and  successful  termination.''  In  the  Senate,  the  same  bill 
passed  the  next  day.  The  preamble  was  in  these  memor- 
able words:  ^'Whereas,  by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  war  exists  between  that  government  and  the 
United  States."  In  the  House,  fourteen  voted  against  the 
bill,  and  two  in  the  Senate.  Six  of  the  sixteen  were  from 
Massachusetts,  two  were  from  other  parts  of  New  England, 
and  five  from  Ohio,  one  of  her  daughter  States.  % 

•  Jay,  p.  142. 

t  Mr  Polk's  Message^of  May  lltb,  vbi  tup.,  p.  8.  See,  also,  Porter,  «6t  n<p., 
chapter  vm. 

X  Here  are  the  names.  In  the  Senate, — Thomoa  Clayton^  Delaware;  John 
Davit ^  Massachusetts.  In  the  House, — John  Quincy  Adams^  George  Athmun, 
Joteph  Grinnell,  Charlet  Eudson,  Daniel  P,  King,  of  Massachusetts ;  Henry 
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AiiiLTicaii  Hair;  aiul  while  it  i:s  mi 
for  voiirs<'lt'  vour  as^^uciatcs,  and  1 
<i:lory  it',  In  tin*  jiiJi^^ious  inanajxc 
to  the  coutiiiQaiict^  of  p(^ace."f 

In  liis  second  annual  mess 
said,   "  the  war  has  not  bee 
quest ;  but  having  been  comi 
carried  into  the  enemy's  coi 
prosecuted  there,  with  a  vie 
peace,  and  thereby  secure  an 
pensos  of  the  war."  J     But  i 
1817,  he  says^  "  as  Mexico  ref 
adopt  measures  to  indemnify 
permanently  a  portion  of  her 
and  California  were  taken  po 
"  I  am  satisfied  that  they  shoi 
Mexico."  §     Some  one  said  to 
the  object  of  your  movement 
peace."     "True,"  (replied  G 
object  of  the  war;  but  the  obj 
capture  the  caplinly  and  tlven  m 
army  has  not  come  to  conquer 
qucr  the  country ; "  wo  will  i 
the  horrors  of  war,  ^     The  «*"« 
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into  Mexico;  nothiDg  of  its  quarrels  with  its  officers,  or  their 
quarrels  with  one  another ;  nothing  of  the  contracts  made 
with  individuals  for  ships  and  other  things  needful  in  the 
war.  The  documents  in  the  margin  contain  some  re- 
markable things.*  The  President  made  the  war,  and  Mr 
Nicholas  P.  Trist,  "  a  Secretary  in  the  department  of 
State/^  made  the  peace.  As  the  war  was  begun  by  Mr 
Polk  without  legal  authority,  so  the  treaty  was  made 
without  legal  authority.     The  Senate  confirmed  it. 

There  is  one  valuable  provision  in  the  treaty,  designed  to 
prevent  depredations  on  private  property  in  case  of  war, 
and  other  gratuitous  cruelty .f  One  or  two  things  in  the 
correspondence  of  Mr  Trist  are  too  remarkable  to  pass  by. 
June  2nd,  1847,  he  writes  to  l^Ir  Buchanan,  speaking  of  a 
certain  boundary  : 

*'  It  includes  a  vast  and  rich  country,  with  many  inhabitants.  It 
is  too  much  to  take.  The  population  is  mostly  as  dark  as  our  mulat- 
toes,  and  nominally  free,  and  would  be  actually  so  under  our  govern- 
ment. The  North  would  oppose  taking  it  lest  slavery  should  be 
established  there ;  and  the  South  lest  its  coloured  population  should 
be  received  as  citizens,  and  protect  their  runaway  slaves.*' 

Again,  Sept.  4 : 

"  Among  the  points  which  came  under  discussion  was  the  exclusion 
of  slavery  from  all  territory  which  should  pass  from  Mexico.  In  the 
course  of  their  remarks  on  the  subject,  I  was  told  that  if  it  were  pro- 
posed to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  part  with  a  portion  of 
their  territory,  in  order  that  the  inquisition  should  be  therein  establish- 
ed, the  proposal  could  not  excite  stronger  feelings  of  abhorrence  than 
those  awakened  in  Mexico  by  the  prospect  of  the  introduction  of 
slavery  in  any  territory  parted  with  by  her.  Our  conversation  on  this 
topic  was  perfectly  frank,  and  no  less  friendly ;  and  the  more  effect- 
ive upon  their  minds,  inasmuch  as  I  was  enabled  to  say  with  perfect 
security,  that  although  their  impressions  respecting  the  practical  fact 

•  See  Executive  Documents,  Noa.  1  and  60,  30th  Congress,  Ist  Session  (cor- 
respondence with  Generals  Taylor  and  Scott) ;  Nos.  33  and  65  (trial  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fremont  and  Major-General  Pillow] ;  No.  29  (contracts  under 
authority  of  the  War  Department) ;  and  Ko.  62  (correspondence  of  Mr  Trist 
and  others  relative  to  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Mexico). 

t  Articles  XXII.  and  XXIII.  of  the  Treaty,  Executive  Document,  No.  52, 
30th  Congress,  Ist  Session,  p.  62,  et  seq.  The  ideas  and  language  thereof  are 
copied  from  the  celebrated  Treaty  of  1785,  between  the  United  States  and  Prus- 
na.  See  the  treaty  (negotiated  by  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Adams,  ratified  by 
Congress,  May  17th,  1786),  in  Secret  Journal  of  Congress.  Boston.  1821. 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  26—43.  (Article  XXIII.,  et  teq.) 
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of  slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  United  States,  were,  I  had  no  doabt,  en- 
tirely erroneons ;  vet  there  was  probably  no  difference  between  my  ia- 
dividual  views  and  sentiments  on  slavery,  considered  in  itself,  and  those 
which  they  entertained.  I  concluded  by  assuring  them  that  the  bare 
mentum  of  the  subject  in  any  treatv  to  which  the  United  States  were 
a  partv,  was  an  absolute  impossibility ;  that  no  President  of  the 
United  States  would  dare  to  present  any  such  treaty  to  the  Senate ; 
and  that  if  it  were  in  their  pow^  to  offer  me  the  whole  territory 
described  in  our  project,  increased  tenfold  in  value,  and,  in  addition 
to  that,  covered  a  foot  thick  all  over  with  pure  gold,  upon  the  sin- 
gle condition  that  slavery  should  be  excluded  therefrom,  I  could  cot 
entertain  the  offer  for  a  moment,  nor  think  even  of  communicating 
it  to  Washington.  The  matter  ended  in  their  being  fully  satisfied  that 
this  topic  was  one  not  to  be  touched,  and  it  was  droppNed,  with  good 
feeling  on  both  sides."  * 

America  had  Mexico  entirely  at  lier  mercy,  and  wanted 
"  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future ;  '*  *'  in- 
demnity for  the  cost  of  the  war/'  She  took  California  and 
New  Mexico.  The  portion  of  the  territory  west  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  according  to  Mr  Walker's  statement,  amounts 
to  526,078  square  miles,  or  836,689,920  acres ;  (Texas, 
within  its  "  assumed  limits,''  contains  325,529  square  miles, 
or  208,332,800  acres.)t  For  this  the  United  States  are  to 
pay  Mexico  15,000,000  dols.,  and  abandon  all  the  celebrated 
claims  which  Mr  Slidell  estimated  at  8,187,684  dols.,  paying 
to  our  citizens,  however,  not  more  than  3,250,000  dols. 
Taking  the  smallest  sum — the  United  States  pays  Mexico 
for  the  territory  18,250,000  dols.,  and  throws  in  the  cost  of 
the  war — that  being  set  off,  it  is  likely,  against  the  "  imper- 
ishable glory  "  with  which  the  soldiers  have  "  covered  them- 
selves." Certainly,  we  must  be  in  great  want  of  land  to 
refuse  to  pay  more  than  our ''  claims,"  and  25,000,000  dels., 
and  then  actually  pay  the  "  claims"  and  15,000,000  dels., 
flinging  in  all  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  the  loss  of  1689 
persons  killed  in  .battle,  or  perishing  of  their  wounds  re- 
ceived therein,  and  6173  who  had  died  by  disease  and 
accidents.]: 

If  England  had  one  of  her  victims  as  completely^  at  her 
feet  as  Mexico  lay  helpless  at  ours,  she  would  have  de- 
manded all  the  public  property  of  Mexico,  a  complet>e  ''  in- 

•  Execatire  Document,  No.  62,  30th  Congren,  Ist  Session,  p.  199. 
f  Executive  Document,  No.  70,  80th  Congress,  1st  Session,  p.  9. 
I  Executive  Document^  No.  36,  30th  Congress,  Ist  Session. 
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demnity  for  tlie  cost  of  the  war^''  and  a  commercial  treaty 
highly  disadvantageous  to  Mexico,  and  highly  profitable  to 
England.  Why  was  Mr  Polk  so  moderate  ?  Had  the  ad- 
ministration become  moral,  and  though  careless  of  the 
'^  natural  justice  "  of  the  war,  careful  about  justice  in  the 
settlement  ?  We  wish  we  could  think  so.  But  tiiere  were 
a  few  men  in  the  land  hostile  to  the  war ;  some  because  it 
was  WAR,  some  because  it  was  a  wicksd  war.  These  men, 
few  in  number,  obscure  in  position,  often  hated,  and  some- 
times persecuted,  reproached  by  the  President  as  affording 
"  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,"  being  on  the  side  of  the 
Eternal  Justice,  had  it  on  their  side.  The  moral  portion  of 
both  political  parties — ^Ukewise  a  small  portion,  and  an  ob- 
scure, not  numbering  a  single  eminent  name — opposed  the 
war,  and  the  government  trembled.  The  pretensions  of  the 
South,  her  arrogance,  her  cunning,  awaJcened  at  last  the 
tardy  North.  Men  began  to  talk  of  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso  /' 
of  restricting  slavery.  True,  some  men  fired  by  the  in- 
stinct for  office  cried  "  be  still,''  and  others,  fired  with  the 
instinct  for  gold,  repeated  the  cry,  "  be  still."  There  were 
those  who  had  the  instinct  for  justice,  and  they  would  not 
be  still ;  no,  nor  will  not ;  never.  The  slaveholders  them- 
selves began  to  tretnble-— and  hence  the  easy  conditions  on 
which  Mexico  was  let  off. 

The  cost  of  the  war  it  is  not  easy,  or  perhaps  possible,  at 
this  moment,  to  make  out ;  *  but  we  can  ascertain  the  sums 
already  paid.  The  cost  of  the  army  and  navy  for  the  three 
years  ending  30th  June,  1846,  was  37,615,879  dels.  15 
cents;  forthe three year8ending30thJune,  1849, 100,157,128 
dols.  25  cents.  The  difference  between  them  is  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  war,  and  amounts  to  62,541,249  dols.  10  cents. 
There  have  been  paid  for  "  Mexican  War  Bounty  Scrip," 
233,075  dols. ;  a  part  of  the  money  obtained  from  Mexico, 
say  3,000,000  dols.;  65,000  land  warrants, each  for  160  acres 
of  land,  at  1  dol.  25  cents  per  acre  (by  Act  of  11th  Feb., 
1 847),  13,000,000  dols., making  16,233,075  dols.  more.  The 
whole  thus  far  amounts  to  78,774,324  dols.  10  cents.  About 
25,000  more  land  warrants,  it  is  thought,  will  be  required, 
at  a  cost  of  5,000,000  dols.  No  man  can  now  estimate  the 
sum  which  will  be  required  for  pensions.     IS  we  set  down 

*  See,  wbo  will,  a  Senoon  of  the  Mexican  War,  &o.  ftc,  by  Theodore  Par- 
ker.    (Boston.  1848.)    pp.  ]0,  et  teq,^  and  17,  tt  seg. 


considered  the  **  natural  ju 
its  cost. 

Mr  Polk  refused  liis  sign 
Congress  ;  one  making  "  a] 
ment  of  certain  harbours  an 
ment  and  satisfaction  of  "  c 
France  before  the  Slst  of  Ji 
ing  certain  works  in  the  te 
other  purposes/^  *     It  is  a  1 
who  commenced  war  upon  1 
tory,  seized  with  such  scrupl 
tution  while  paying  an  hon 
which  can  be  violated  to  proi 
an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  j 

Facile  invenit  ftuttem  q 

Mr  Polk  found  the  nation  w 
52  cents,  he  left  it  with  a  debt 
That  was  the  debt  on  the  4th  • 
2,193,500  dols.  of  the  loan  of 

Mr  Polk  has  gone  to  the  J 
their  Father.  The  hurra  of  th 
of  an  irresponsible  party  are  of 
which  a  Methodist  minister  spr 
man.    His  wp«HV>  v»/^- 
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not  liisj  wickedness^  wrought  for  our  nation  such  slianio  and 
-woe. 

Of  Ids  administration  in  general^  we  would  say  little. 
He  proved  by  experiment  that  his  was  "  a  nomination  not 
fit  to  be  made  ;'*  not  fit  to  be  confirmed  after  the  conven- 
tuni  had  made  it ;  he  demonstrated  by  experiment  the  folly 
:  of  patting  a  little  man  into  a  OTeat  man's  place ;  the  folly 
of  taking  the  mere  creature  of  a  party  to  be  the  President 
of  a  nation.     It  was  not  the  first  time  this  had  been  done^ 
not  the  last.    Yet  such  is  the  structure  of  government  and 
society  in  America^  such  the  character  of  the  people^  so 
yoooff^  so  free^  so  fresh^  and  strong — that  not  even  such 
an  aaniinistration  as  Mr  Polk's  can  permanently  impede 
tiie  nation's  march.     Cattle  and  com  were  never  more 
abondant.     Foreigners    came    here    in    great   numbers, 
229,483  in  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1848.     Our 
total  increase  must  have  been  considerably  more  than  half 
a  million  a  year.     Not  long  ago  men  sneered  at  America 
•HI  Republic  could  not  hold  its  own,  or  only  with  men 
like  Washington  at  its  head.     But  in  1848,  when  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  were  convulsed  with  revolutions,  whose 
immediate  failure  is  now  the  joy  of  the  enemies  of  man- 
kind, west  of  the  ocean  not  less  than  east  thereof — Ameri- 
ca stood  firm,  though  her  nominal  guide  was  only  James 
K.  Polk.      Ours  is  the  most  complicated  government  in 
the  world,  but  it  resembles  the  complication  of  the  human 
body,  not  that  of  a  fancy  watch.     Our  increase  in  wealth 
Was  greater  far  than  our  proportionate  growth  of  numbers. 
When  trade  is  free,  and  labour  free,  and  institutions  for  all 
men,  there  is  no  danger  that  men  will  multiply  faster  than 
bread  to  fill  their  mouths.     This  is  God's  world  and  not 
the  Devil's. 

We  are  a  new  people  in  a  new  world ;  flexible  still,  and 
i^eady  to  take  the  impress  of  a  great  idea.  Shame  on  us 
that  we  choose  such  leaders ;  men  with  no  noble  gifts  of 
leadership,  no  lofty  ideas,  no  humane  aims ;  men  that  defile 
the  continent  witJbi  brother's  blood  most  wickedly  poured 
Out !  The  President  of  the  Democrats  showed  himself  the 
^ly  of  the  Autocrats  of  the  East  who 

f  **  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 

And  shot  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind." 

The  good  things  of  Mr  Polk's  administration  we  have 
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spoken  of  and  duly  hononred ;  the  abomination  thereof— 
whence  came  that  ?  From  the  same  source  out  of  which 
80  much  evil  has  ah^ady  come :  from  Slavery.  A  nation, 
like  a  man^  is  amenable  to  the  law  of  God ;  suffers  for  ita 
sin^  and  must  suffer  till  it  ends  the  sin.  In  the  North  na- 
tional unity  of  action  is  preserved  with  little  sacrifice  of 
individual  variety  of  action ;  the  union  of  the  people  and 
the  freedom  of  the  person  are  carefully  kept  secure.  Hence 
each  man  has  as  much  freedom  as  he  can  have  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  physical^  morale  and  social  science.  But  in 
the  South  it  is  not  so ;  there^  in  a  population  of  7^334,431 
persons^  there  are  2^486^826  slaves;  so  if  the  average 
amount  of  freedom  in  the  North  be  represented  by  one,  in 
the  South  it  will  be  but  about  two-thirds;  ^  it  is  deubtfiil 
that  the  inhabitants  of  any  part  of  Europe^  except  Bnssia 
and  Turkey,  have  less.  Think  you,  O  reader,  while  we 
thus  trample  on  the  rights  of  miUions  of  men,  we  shall  uot 
suffer  for  the  crime  ?  No  I  God  forbid  that  we  should  not 
suffer. 

There  are  two  things  the  nation  has  to  fear — ^two  modes 
of  irresponsible  power.  One  is  the  power  op  party  ;  one 
the  POWER  OY  gold.  Mr  Polk  was  the  creature  of  a  party ; 
his  ideas  were  party  ideas,  his  measures  party  measures, 
his  acts  party  acts,  himself  a  party  man.  A  party  can 
make  a  President,  as  a  heathen  his  idol,  out  of  anything; 
no  material  is  too  vulgar ;  but  a  party  cannot  make  a  great 
man  out  of  all  the  little  ones  which  can  be  scented  out  by 
the  keenest  convention  which  ever  met.  The  Democratic 
party  made  Mr  Polk ;  sustained  him ;  but  no  huzzas  could 
make  him  a  great  man,  a  just  man,  or  a  fair  man.  No 
king  is  more  tyrannical  than  a  party  when  it  has  the  power ; 
no  despot  more  irresponsible.  The  Democrats  and  Whigs 
are  proof  of  this.  One  has  noble  instincts  and  some  noble 
ideas — so  had  the  other  once ;  but  consider  the  conduct  of 
the  Baltimore  convention  in  1844;  their  conduct  for  five 
years  after.  Consider  the  convention  of  Philadelphia  in 
1848,  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Whigs !  This 
irresponsible  power  of  party  has  long  been  controlled  by 
the  South,  for  various  reasons  named  before. 

The  irresponsible  power  of  gold  appears  in  two  forms, 

•  4,848,105 

7,134,481  "^^-^ 
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as  it  is  held  by  individuals  or  corporations.     The  power  of 
gold  when  vast  sums  are  amassed  by  a  single  inoividaal^ 
who  owns  more  property  than  five  counties  of  Massachu- 
setts^ is  certainly  dangerous^  and  of  an  evil  tendency.    But 
yet  as  the  individual  is  transient,  it  is  not  presently  alarm- 
ing; a  wise  law,  unwelcome  often  to  the  rich  man,  limits 
his  control  to  a  few  years.     His  children  may  be  fathers  of 
poor  men.     But  when  vast  sums  are  held  by  a  corporation^ 
permanent  in  itself,  though  composed  of  fleeting  elementsj 
this  power,  which  no  statute  of  mortmain  here  holds  in 
check,  becomes  alarming  as  well  as  dangerous.    This  power 
of  gold  belongs  to  the  X^orth,and  is  likewise  irresponsible. 
Sometimes  the  two  help  balance,  and  counteract  one  an- 
other.    It  was  so  in  the  administration  of  Jackson  and 
Yan  Buren.    Jackson  set  the  power  of  party  to  smite  the 
power  of  gold.     Even  Mr  Polk  did  so  in  two  remarkable 
instances.     But  this  is  not  always  to  be  expected :  the  two 
are  natural  allies.     The  feudalism  of  birth,  depending  on 
a  Caucasian  descent,  and  the  feudalism  of  gold,  depending 
on  its  dollars,  are  of  the  same  fism^iily,  only  settled  in  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  land;  they  are  true  yoke-fellows.     The 
slaveocracy  of  the  South,  and  the  plutocracy  of  the  North, 
are  bom  of  the  same  mother.     Now,  for  the  first  time  for 
many  years,  they  have  stricken  hands ;  but  the  Northern 
power  of  gold  at  the  Philadelphia  convention  was  subju- 
gated by  the  Southern  power  of  party,  and  lent  itself  a 
willing  tool.     Together  they  have  selected  the  man  of  their 
choice,  confessedly  ignorant  of  poHtics,  of  small  ability, 
and  red  with  war ;  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  the  nation. 
The  slaveocracy  and  the  plutocracy  each  gave  him  its  coun- 
sel.    By  his  experiment  he  is  to  demonstrate  his  fitness, 
his  impotence,  or  his  crime.     He  is  on  trial  before  the  na- 
tion.    It  is  not  ours  to  judge,  still  less  to  ^e-judge  him. 
Let  General  Taylor  be  weighed  in  an  even  balance.     We 
trust  that  some  one,  four  years  hence,  will  report  on  his 
administration  with  as  much  impartiality  as  we  have  aimed 
at,  and  with  more  power  to  penetrate  and  jud^e.     We 
wish  there  might  be  a  more  honourable  tale  to  teU  of  the 
first  mere  military  chief  the  nation  ever  chose.     There  are 
great  problems  before  the  nation — ^involving  the  welfare  of 
millions  of  men.     We  pause,  with  hope  and  fear,  for  the 
Whigs  to  solve  them  as  they  can. 

13  • 
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As  witli  eggs^  80  is  it  with  little  books;  when  one 
of  them  is  laid  in  some  bookseller's  mow,  the  parent 
and  the  literary  barnyard  are  often  full  of  the  foolishest 
cackle,  a^d  seem  as  happy  as  the  ambiguous  offspring  of 
frogs,  in  some  shallow  pool,  in  early  summer.  But  by 
and  by  it  is  again  with  the  books  as  with  the  eggs ;  the 
old  noise  is  all  hushed,  and  the  Uttle  books  all  gone,  while 
new  authors  are  at  the  same  work  again. 

Grentle  reader,  we  will  not  find  fault  with  such  books, 
they  are  as  useful  as  eggs ;  yea,  they  are  indispensable ; 
the  cackle  of  authors,  and  that  of  hens — ^why  should  they 
not  be  allowed?  Is  it  not  written  that  all  things  shall 
work  after  their  kind,  and  so  produce ;  and  does  not  this 
rule  extend  from  the  hen-roost  to  the  American  Academy 
and  all  the  Royal  Societies  of  lierature  in  the  world  ?  Most 
certainly.  But  when  a  great  book  gets  written,  it  is  pub- 
lished with  no  fine  flourish  of  trumpets ;  the  world  does 
not  speedily  congratulate  itself  on  the  accession  made  to 
its  riches ;  the  book  must  wait  awhile  for  its  readers* 
Literary  gentlemen  of  the  tribe  of  Bavins  and  Mrovius  are 
popular  in  their  time,  and  get  more  praise  than  bards 
afterwards  famous.  What  audience  did  Athens  and  Flo- 
rence give  to  their  Socrates  and  their  Dante  ?  What  price 
did  Milton  get  for  the  Paradise  Lost  7  How  soon  did  men 
appreciate  Shakspeare  ?  Not  many  years  ago,  George 
Steevens,  who  "  edited"  the  works  of  that  bard,  thought 
an  '^^ct  of  Parliament  was  not  strong  enough^'  to  make 
men  read  his  sonnets,  though  they  bore  the  author  up  to 
a  great  height  of  fame,  and  he  sat  where  Steevens  "  durst 
not  soar.''  Li  1686,  there  had  been  four  editions  of  Flat- 
man's  Poems  j  five  of  Waller's ;  eight  of  Cowley's ;  but 
in  eleven  years,  of  the  Paradise  Lost  only  three  thousand 
copies  were  sold ;  yet  the  edition  was  cheap,  and  Norris 
of  Bemerton  went  through  eight  or  nine  editions  in  a  quite 
short  time.  For  forty-one  years,  from  1623  to  1664, 
England  was  satisfied  with  two  editions  of  Shakspeare, 
making,  perhaps,  one  thousand  copies  in  all.  Says  Mr 
Wordsworth  of  these  facts :  ''  There  were  readers  in  mul- 
titudes ;  but  their  money  went  for  other  purposes,  as  their 
admiration  was  fixed  elsewhere."  Mr  Wordsworth  him- 
self furnishes  another  example.  Which  found  the  readi- 
est welcome,  the  Excursion  and  the  Lyrical  Poems  of  that 
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one  note  upon  his  new  and  fresh-stnmg  lyre  was  "  worth 
a  thousand  men."  Men  were  looking  for  something 
original,  they  always  are;  when  it  came  some  said  it 
thnndered,  others  that  an  angel  had  spoke.  How  men 
wondered  at  the  little  book  !  It  took  nearly  twelve  years 
to  sell  the  five  hundred  copies  of  Nature.  Since  that  time 
Mr  Emerson  has  said  much,  and  if  he  has  not  printed 
many  books,  at  least  has  printed  much ;  some  things  far 
surpassing  the  first  essay,  in  richness  of  material,  in  per- 
fection  of  form,  in  continuity  of  thought;  but  nothing 
which  has  the  same  youthful  freshness,  and  the  same  ten- 
der beauty  as  this  early  violet,  blooming  out  of  Unitarian 
and  Calvinistic  sand  or  snow.  Poems  and  Essays  of  a 
later  date  are  there,  which  show  that  he  has  had  more  time 
and  woven  it  into  life;  works  which  present  us  with 
thought  deeper,  wider,  richer,  and  more  complete,  but  not 
surpassing  the  simplicity  and  loveliness  of  that  maiden 
flower  of  his  poetic  spring. 

We  know  how  true  it  is,  that  a  man  cannot  criticise 
what  he  cannot  comprehend,  nor  comprehend  either  a  man 
or  a  work  greater  than  himself.  Let  him  get  on  a  Quarterly 
never  so  high,  it  avails  him  nothing ;  "  pyramids  are  pyra- 
mids in  vales,^'  and  emmets  are  emmets  even  in  a  Review. 
Critics  often  afford  an  involuntary  proof  of  this  adage,  yet 
grow  no  wiser  by  the  experience.  Few  of  our  tribe  can 
make  the  simple  shrift  of  the  old  Hebrew  poet,  and  say, 
'^  vje  have  not  exercised  ourselves  in  great  matters,  nor  in 
things  too  high  for  us"  Sundry  Icarian  critics  have  we 
seen,  wending  their  wearying  way  on  waxen  wing  to 
overtake  the  eagle  flight  of  Emerson ;  some  of  them  have 
we  known  getting  near  enough  to  see  a  fault,  to  overtake 
a  feather  falling  from  his  wing,  and  with  that  tumbling  to 
give  name  to  a  sea,  if  one  cared  to  notice  to  what  depth  . 
they  fell. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  on  Mr  Emerson,  transatlantic 
and  cisatlantic,  have  been  very  remarkable,  not  to  speak 
more  definitely.  ''What  of  this  new  book?"  said  Mr 
Public  to  the  reviewer,  who  was  not  "  seized  and  tied 
down  to  judge,"  but  of  his  own  free  will  stood  up  and 
answered  :  "  Oh  I  'tis  out  of  all  plumb,  my  lord — quite 
an  irregular  thing  1  not  one  of  the  angles  at  the  four 
comers  is  a  right  angle.     I  had  my  rule  and  compasses. 
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my  lord,  in  my  pocket.  And  for  the  poem^  your  lordship 
bid  me  look  at  it — ^npon  taking  the  length,  breadth^  height, 
and  depth  of  it,  and  trying  them  at  home,  upon  an  exact 
scale  of  Bossu's — ^they  are  out,  my  lord,  in  every  one  of 
their  dimensions/' 

Oh,  gentle  reader,  we  have  looked  on  these  efforts  of 
our  brother  critics  not  without  pity.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent bird,  terrene,  marine,  and  semi-aerial ;  a  broad-footed 
bird,  broad-beaked,  broad-backed,  broad-te.iled ;  a  notable 
bird  she  is,  and  a  long-lived  j  a  useful  bird,  once  indis- 
pensable to  writers,  as  furnishing  the  pen,  now  fruitful  in 
many  a  hint.  But  when  she  undertakes  to  criticise  the 
music  of  the  thrush,  or  the  movement  of  the  humming- 
bird, why,  she  oversteps  the  modesty  of  her  nature,  and 
if  she  essays  the  flight  of  the  eagle — she  is  fortunate  if 
she  falls  oidy  upon  the  water.  ''  No  man,''  says  the  law, 
''may  stultify  himself."  Does  not  this  canon  apply  to 
critics  ?  No,  the  critic  may  do  so.  Suicide  is  a  felony, 
but  if  a  critic  only  slay  himself  critically,  dooming  himself 
to  "  hoise  with  his  own  petard,"  why,  'tis  to  be  forgiven 

**  That  in  our  aspiratioiu  to  be  great. 
Our  destinies  o*erleap  onr  mortal  state/' 

In  a  place  where  there  were  no  Quarterly  Journals,  the 
veracious  historian,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  relates  that  Claud 
Halcro,  ambitious  of  fame,  asked  his  fortune  of  an  Orca- 
dian soothsayer : 

**  Tell  me,  shall  my  lays  be  sung, 
Like  Hacon's  of  the  golden  tongnei 
Long  after  Halcro's  dead  and  gone  f 
Or  snail  Hialtland*s  minstrel  own 
One  note  to  riyal  glorious  John  ? " 


She  answers,  that  as  things  work  after  their  kind,  the 
result  is  after  the  same  kind : 

<*  The  eagle  mounts  the  polar  sky, 
The  Imber-goose,  unskill'd  to  fly, 
Must  be  content  to  glide  along 
When  seal  and  sea-dog  list  his  song." 

We  are  warned  by  the  fate  of  our  predecessors,  when 
their  example  does  not  guide  us ;  we  confess  not  only  our 
inferiority  to  Mr  Emerson,  but  our  consciousness  of  the 
fact,  and  believe  that  they  should  "judge  others  who 
themselves  excel,"  and  that  authors,  like  others  on  trials 
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should  be  judged  by  their  peers.  So  we  will  not  call  this 
a  criticism,  which  we  are  about  to  write  on  Mr  Emerson^ 
only  an  attempt  at  a  contribution  towards  a  ^  criticism, 
hoping  that,  in  due  time,  some  one  will  come  and  do  faiths 
fully  and  completely,  what  it  is  not  yet  time  to  accom<« 
plish,  still  less  within  our  power  to  do. 

All  of  Mr  Emerson's  literary  works,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Poems,  were  published  before  they  were  printed ; 
delivered  by  word  of  mouth  to  audiences.  In  frequently 
reading  his  pieces,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  see  any 
defect  of  form  and  amend  it.  Mr  Emerson  has  won  by 
his  writings  a  more  desirable  reputation  than  any  other 
man  of  letters  in  America  has  yet  attained.  It  is  not  the 
reputation  which  bring  him  money  or  academic  honours, 
or  membership  of  learned  societies ;  *  nor  does  it  appear 
conspicuously  in  the  literary  journals  as  yet.  But  he  has 
a  high  place  among  thinking  men,  on  both  sides  of  the 
water :  we  think  no  man  who  writes  the  En&flish  toncnie 
has  now  80  much  influence  in  forming  the  opinions  ^d 
character  of  young  men  and  women.  His  audience  steadi- 
ly increases,  at  home  and  abroad,  more  rapidly  in  Eng- 
and  than  America.  It  is  now  with  him  a^  it  was,  at  first, 
with  Dr  Channing ;  the  fairest  criticism  has  come  from 
the  other  side  of  the  water ;  the  reason  is  that  he,  like  his 
predecessor,  offended  the  sectarian  and  party  spirit,  the 
personal  prejudices  of  l!he  men  about  him ;  his  life  was  a 
reproach  to  them,  his  words  an  offence,  or  his  doctrines 
alarmed  their  sectarian  their  party  or  their  personal 
pride,  and  they  accordingly  condemned  the  man.  A  writ- 
er who  should  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  English 
mind  as  Emerson  to  ours,  for  the  same  reason  would  be 
more  acceptable  here  than  at  home.  Emerson  is  neither  a 
sectarian  nor  a  partisan,  no  man  less  so ;  yet  few  men  in 
America  have  been  visited  with  more  Imtred, — ^private 
personal  hatred,  which  the  authors  poorly  endeavoured  te 
conceal,  and  perhaps  did  hide  from  themselves.  The 
spite  we  have  heard  expressed  against  him,  by  men  of  the 
common  morality,  would  strike  a  stranger  with  amaze- 
ment, especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  personal 
character  and  daily  life  are  of  such  extraordinary  loveli- 
ness. This  hatred  has  not  proceeded  merely  from  ignor- 
ant men^  in  whom  it  could  easily  be  excused ;  but  more 
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Mr  Emerson  is  tlie  most  American  of  onr  writers.  The 
idea  of  America^  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  original 
institutions^  appears  in  him  with  great  prominence.  We 
mean  the  idea  of  personal  freedom,  of  the  dignity  and 
valne  of  human  nature,  the  superiority  of  a  man  to  the 
accidents  of  a  man.  Emerson  is  the  most  republican  of 
republicans,  the  most  protestant  of  the  dissenters.  Serene 
as  a  July  sun,  he  is  equally  fearless.  He  looks  everything 
in  the  face  modestly,  but  with  earnest  scrutiny,  and  passes 
judgment  upon  its  merits.  Nothing  is  too  high  for  his 
examination ;  nothing  too  sacred.  On  earth  only  one 
thing  he  finds  which  is  thoroughly  venerable,  and  that  is  the 
nature  of  man ;  not  the  accidents,  which  make  a  man  rich 
or  famous,  but  the  substance,  which  makes  him  a  man. 
The  man  is  before  the  institutions  of  man ;  his  nature 
superior  to  his  history.  All  finite  things  are  only  append- 
ages of  man,  useful,  conTenient,  or  beautiful.  Man  is 
master,  and  nature  his  slave,  serving  for  many  a  varied 
use.  The  results  of  human  experience  —  the  State,  the 
Church,  society,  the  family,  business,  literature,  science, 
art — all  of  these  are  subordinate  to  man :  if  they  serve 
the  individual,  he  is  to  foster  them,  if  not,  to  abandon  them 
and  seek  better  things.  He  looks  at  all  things,  the  past 
and  the  present,  the  State  and  the  Church,  Christianity 
and  the  market-house,  in  the  daylight  of  the  intellect. 
Nothing  is  allowed  to  stand  between  him  and  his  man- 
hood. Hence  there  is  an  apparent  irreverence ;  he  does 
not  bow  to  any  hat  which  Gessler  has  set  up  for  public 
adoration,  but  to  every  man,  canonical  or  profane,  who 
bears  the  mark  of  native  manliness.  Ho  eats  show-bread, 
if  he  is  hungry.  While  he  is  the  most  American,  he  is 
almost  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  our  writers,  the  least 
restrained  and  belittled  by  the  popular  follies  of  the  nation 
or  the  age. 

In  America,  writers  are  commonly  kept  in  awe  and  sub- 
dued by  fear  of  the  richer  class,  or  that  of  the  mass  of 
men.  Mr  Emerson  has  small  respect  for  either;  would 
bow  as  low  to  a  lackey  as  a  lord,  to  a  clown  as  a  scholar, 
to  one  man  as  a  million.  He  spurns  all  constitutions  but 
the  law  of  his  own  nature,  rejecting  them  with  manly  scorn. 
The  traditions  of  the  churches  are  no  hindrances  to  his 
thought ;  Jesus  or  Judas  were  the  same  to  him,  if  either 
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stood  in  his  way  and  hindered  the  proportionate  derelop- 
ment  of  his  individual  life.  The  forms  of  society  and  the 
ritual  of  scholarship  are  no  more  effectual  restraints.  His 
thought  of  to-day  is  no  barrier  to  freedom  of  thought  to 
morrow^  for  his  own  nature  is  not  to  be  subordinated, 
either  to  the  history  of  man^  or  his  own  history.  *'  To- 
morrow to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,''  is  his  motto. 

Yet,  with  all  this  freedom,  there  is  no  wilful  display  of 
it.  He  is  so  confident  of  his  freedom,  so  perfectly  pos« 
sessed  of  his  rights,  that  he  does  not  talk  of  them.  They 
appear,  but  are  not  spoken  of.  With  the  hopefulness  and 
buoyant  liberty  of  America,  he  has  none  of  our  ill-mannered 
boasting.  He  criticises  America  often ;  he  always  appre- 
ciates  it ;  he  seldom  praises,  and  never  brags  of  our  coun- 
try. The  most  democratic  of  democrats,  no  disciple  of  the 
old  regime  is  better  mannered,  for  it  is  only  the  vulgar 
democrat  or  aristocrat  who  flings  his  follies  in  your  face. 
While  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  writer  so  uncompro- 
mising in  his  adhesion  to  just  principles,  there  is  not  in  all 
his  works  a  single  jeer  or  ill-natured  sarcasm.  None  is 
less  addicted  to  the  common  forms  of  reverence,  but  who 
is  more  truly  reverential  ? 

VMiile  his  idea  is  American,  the  form  of  his  literature  is 
not  less  so.  It  is  a  form  which  suits  the  substance,  and  is 
modified  by  the  institutions  and  natural  objects  about  him. 
You  see  that  the  author  lives  in  a  land  with  free  institu- 
tions, with  town-meetings  and  ballot-boxes ;  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  decaying  church ;  amongst  men  whose  terrible  devils 
are  poverty  and  social  neglect,  the  only  devils  whose  damn- 
ation is  much  cared  for.  His  geography  is  American. 
Katskill  and  the  Alleghanies,  Monadnock,  Wachusett,  and 
the  uplands  of  New  Hampshire,  appear  in  poetry  or  prose ; 
Contocook  and  Agiochook  are  better  than  the  Ilyssus,  or 
Pactolus,  or  "  smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crowned  with  vocal 
reeds.''  New  York,  Fall  River,  and  Lowell  have  a  place 
in  his  writings,  where  a  vulgar  Yankee  would  put  Thebes 
or  Pddstum.  His  men  and  women  are  American — John 
and  Jane,  not  Coriolanus  and  Persephone.  He  tells  of  the 
rhodora,  the  club-moss,  the  blooming  clover,  not  of  the 
hibiscus  and  the  asphodel.  He  knows  the  bumblebee, 
the  blackbird,  the  bat,  and  the  wren,  and  is  not  ashamed  to 
say  or  sing  of  the  things  under  his  own  eyes.     He  iUns- 
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tntea  liis  high  thoaght  by  common  things  oat  of  onr  plain 
Ifetr-England  life — the  mGeting  in  the  church,  the  Siindaj 
■chool,  ^e  dancing- school,  a  hacklebeny  party,  the  hoys 
ud  girls  hastening  home  from  school,  the  youth  in  the 
■hop,  beginning  an  onconscioua  conrtship  with  bis  nnheed- 
ing  caatomer,  the  fanners  about  their  work  in  the  fields, 
the  bastling  trader  in  the  city,  the  cattle,  the  new  hay, 
the  voters  at  a  town-meeting,  the  village  brawler  in  a 
ttvem  full  of  tipsy  riot,  the  conservative  who  thinks  tho 
nation  is  lost  if  tiis  ticket  chance  to  miscarry,  the  bigot 
worshipping  the  knot  hole  through  which  a  dusty  beam  of 
luht  bAS  looked  in  upon  his  darkness,  tho  radical  who  de- 
dsres  that  nothing  is  good  if  estahUshed,  and  the  patent 
reformer  who  screams  in  your  ears  that  he  can  finish  the 
vorld  with  a  single  touch, — and  out  of  all  these  he  makes 
Mb  poetry,  or  illustrates  his  philosophy.  Now  and  then 
b  wanders  off  to  other  lands,  reports  what  he  has  seen, 
Int  it  is  always  an  American  report  of  what  an  American 
eye  saw.  Even  Mr  Emerson's  recent  exaggerated  praise 
of  England  is  such  a  panegyric  as  none  but  an  American 
could  bestow. 

We  know  an  American  artist  who  is  full  of  American 
Kenery.  He  makes  good  drawings  of  Tivoli  and  Subiaco, 
bnt,  to  colour  them,  he  dips  his  pencil  in  the  tints  of  the 
American  heaven,  and  over  his  ohve  trees  and  sempervives, 
Ids  asses  and  his  priests,  he  sheds  tho  light  only  of  his 
native  sky.  So  is  it  with  Mr  Emerson.  Grive  him  the 
range  of  the  globe,  it  is  still  an  American  who  travels. 

Yet  with  this  indomitable  nationality,  he  has  a  cnltnre 
ooite  cosmopolitan  and  extraordinary  in  a  young  nation 
nke  onr  own.  Here  is  a  man  familiar  with  books,  not 
wth  many,  but  the  best  books,  which  he  knows  intimately. 
He  has  kept  good  company.  Two  things  impress  you 
powerfully  and  continually — tho  man  has  seen  nature,  and 
Wn  familiar  with  books.  His  literary  culture  is  not  a 
varmsh  on  the  surface;  not  a  mere  polish  of  the  outside; 
it  has  penetrated  deep  into  his  consciousness.  The  salu- 
tey  effect  of  literary  culture  is  more  perceptible  in  Emer- 
ton  than  in  any  American  that  we  know,  save  one,  a  far 
joimger  man,  and  of  great  promise,  of  whom  we  shall 
<pe»k  at  some  other  time. 

Wa  just  now  mentioned  that  our  writers  were  sorely 
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(Toficicnt  in  literary  culture.     Most  of  ttem  h^ve  onlys 
smattL'rinpf  of  k-aming,  but  some  ha.ve  read  enough,  read 
aufl  rcmomhcred  witli  ability  to  quote.     Here  is  one  who 
has  evidently  rend  much,  his  snbject  required  it,  or  hii 
disposition,  or  some  accident  in  his  history  furnished  Qa 
occasion ;  but  hiu  reading  appears  only  in  his  quotation^ 
or  rc'fcTunces  in  the  margin.     His  literature  has  not  pene- 
tnitcd  hi»  soul  and  got  incorporated  with  his  whole  con- 
!<ci«u!inei<s.     Yon  see  that  he  has  been  on  PamasBUE,  hj 
the  huge  bonquct,  pedantic  in  its  complexity,  that  he  affironh    j 
you  with ;  not  by  the  odour  of  the  flowers  he  has  trampled    i 
or  gathitred  in  hia  pilgrimage,   not  by  Parnassian  dnst    : 
clinging  to  his  shoes,  or  mountain  vigour  in  hia  eye.    The    ' 
rose  gatherer  smells  of  his  sweets,  and  needs  not  prick 
you  with  the  thorn  to  apprize  you  of  what  he  has  dealt  in. 
Here  is  another  writer  who  has  studied  much  in  tha 
various  literatures  of  the  world,  but  has  lost  himself  there- 
in.    Books  supersede  things,  art  stands  between  him  and 
nature.',  his  figures  are  from  literature  not  from  the  grees 
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and  not  the  vintner's  brand  on  the  caak^  whicli  shows  its 
quaUty.  In  his  reading  and  his  study,  he  is  still  his  own 
master.  He  has  not  purchased  his  education  with  the 
loss  of  his  identity,  not  of  his  manhood ;  nay,  he  has  not 
forgotten  his  kindred  in  getting  his  culture.  He  is  still 
the  master  of  himself;  no  man  provokes  him  even  into  a 
momentary  imitation.  He  keeps  his  individuality  with 
maidenly  asceticism,  and  with  a  conscience  rarely  found 
amongst  literary  men.  Yirgil  Homerizes,  Hesiodizes,  and 
plays  Theocritus  now  and  then.  Emerson  plays  Emerson, 
always  Emerson.  He  honours  Greece,  and  is  not  a  stranger 
with  her  noblest  sons ;.  he  pauses  as  a  learner  before  the 
lovely  muse  of  Grermany ;  he  bows  low  with  exaggerating 
reverence  before  the  practical  skill  of  England;  but  no  one, 
nor  all  of  these,  have  power  to  subdue  that  serene  and  up- 
right intellect.  He  rises  from  the  oracle  he  stooped  to  con- 
sult just  as  erect  as  before.  His  reading  gives  a  certain 
richness  to  his  style,  which  is  more  literary  than  that  of 
any  American  writer  that  we  remember ;  as  much  so  as 
that  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  He  takes  much  for  granted  in  his 
reader,  as  if  he  were  addressing  men  who  had  read  eveiy- 
thing,  and  wished  to  be  reminded  of  what  they*  had  read. 
In  classic  times,  there  was  no  reading  public,  only  a  select 
audience  of  highly  cultivated  men.  It  was  so  in  England 
once ;  the  literature  of  that  period  indicates  the  fact.  Only 
religious  and  dramatic  works  were  designed  for  pit,  box, 
and  gallery.  Nobody  can  speak  more  clearly  and  more 
plainly  than  Emerson,  but  take  any  one  of  his  essays  or 
orations,  and  you  see  that  he  does  not  write  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  mass  of  men,  more  than  Thucydides  or  Taci- 
tus. His  style  is  allusive,  as  an  ode  of  Horace  or  Pindar, 
and  the  allusions  are  to  literature  which  is  known  to  but 
few.  Hence,  while  his  thought  is  human  in  substance,  and 
American  in  its  modifications,  and  therefore  easily  grasped, 
comprehended,  and  welcomed  by  men  of  the  commonest 
culture,  it  is  but  few  who  understand  the  entire  meaning 
of  the  sentences  which  he  writes.  His  style  reflects 
American  scenery,  and  is  dimpled  into  rare  beauty  as  it 
flows  by,  and  so  has  a  pleasing  fascination,  but  it  reflects 
also  the  literary  scenery  of  his  own  mind,  and  so  half  of 
his  thought  is  lost  on  half  his  readers.  Accordingly  no 
writer  or  lecturer  finds  a  readier  access  for  his  thoughts  to 
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the  mind  of  the  people  at  large,  bat  no  Amerioan  aaSkat 
is  less  intelligible  to  the  people  in  all  hia  manifold  meaniitf 
and  beauty  of  allusion.  He  has  not  oompletely  leazsed  li 
think  with  the  sacrest  sacres  and  then  Dnt  his  thoashti  iato 
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discipline  in  science  whicli  appears  so  eminently  in  Schiller 
and  Hegel.  He  seems  to  learn  his  science  from  occasional 
conyersation  with  men  of  science,  or  from  statements  of 
remarkable  discoveries  in  the  common  Jonmals,  not  from 
a  careful  and  regular  stndy  of  facts  or  treatises. 

With  all  his  Uterary  culture  he  has  an  intense  love  of 
nature^  a  true  sight  and  appreciation  thereof;  not  the  an- 
alytic eye  of  the  naturalist,  but  the  synthetic  vision  of  the 
poet.  A  book  never  clouds  his  sky.  His  figures  are 
drawn  from  nature,  he  sees  the  fact.  No  chart  of  nature 
hangs  up  in  his  windows  to  shut  out  nature  herself.  How 
well  he  says : 

''If  a  man  would  be  alone,. let  him  look  at  the  stare.    The  rays 
that  come  from  those  heavenly  worlds,  will  separate  between  him 
and  vulgar  things.     One  might  think  the   atmosphere  was  made 
transparent  with  this  design,  to  give  man  in  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  perpetaal  presence  of  the  sublime.     Seen  in  the  streets  of  cities, 
how   great  they  are !     If  the  stare  should  appear  one  night  in  a 
thousand  years,  how  would  men  believe  and  adore  ;  and  preserve 
for  many  generations  the  remembrance  of  the  city  of  God  which 
had  been  shown  I     But  every  night  come  out  these  preachers  of 
beauty,  and  light  the  universe  with  their  admonishing  smile.     .     . 
''To  speak  truly,  few  adult  persons  can  see  nature.     Most  persons 
do  not  see  the  sun.     At  least  they  have  a  very  superficial  seeing. 
The  sun  illuminates  only  the  eye   of  the  man,  but  shines   into 
the   eye   and  the  heart  of  the  child.     The  lover  of  nature  is  he 
whose  inward  and  outward  senses  are  still  truly  adjusted  to  each 
other ;  who  has  retained  the  spirit  of  infancy  even  into  the  era  of 
manhood.     His  intercouree  with  heaven   and  earth  becomes   part 
of  hia  daily  food.     In  the  presence  of  nature,  a  wild  delight  runs 
through  the  man,  in  spite  of  real  sorrows.     Nature  says, — he  is  my 
creature,  and  maugre  all  his  impertinent  griefs,  he  shall  be  glad  with 
me.     Not  the  sun  or  the  summer  alone,  but  eveiy  hour  and  season 
yields  its  tribute  of  delight ;  for  every  hour  and  change  corresponds 
to  and  authorizes  a  different  state  of  the  mind,  from  breathless  noon 
to  grimmest  midnight.     Nature  is  a  setting  that  fits  equally  well  a 
comic  or  a  mourning  piece.     In  good  health,  the  air  is  a  cordial  of 
incredible  virtue.     Crossing  a  bare  common,  in  snow  puddles,  at  twi- 
light, under  a  clouded  sky,  without  having  in  my  thoughts  any  oc- 
currence of  special  good  fortune,  I  have  enjoyed  a  perfect  exhilaration. 
Almost  I  fear  to  think  how  glad  I  am.     In  the  woods  too,  a  man 
casts  off  his  yeare,  as  the  snake  his  slough,  and  at  what  period  soever 
of  life,  is  always  a  child.     In  the  woods  is  perpetual  youth.     Within 
these  plantations  of  God  a  decorum  and  sanctity  reign,  a  perennial 
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festiral  is  dressed,  and  the  gnest  sees  not  how  he  should  tire  of  them 
in  a  thousand  years.  In  the  woods,  we  return  to  reason  and  futh. 
There  I  feel  that  nothing  can  befall  me  in  life, — ^no  disgrace,  no  ca- 
lamity (leaving  me  my  eyes),  which  nature  cannot  repair.  Standing 
on  the  bare  ground, — ^my  head  bathed  by  the  blithe  air,  and  uplifted 
into  infinite  space, — all  mean  egotism  vanishes.  I  become  a  trans- 
parent eyeball.  I  am  nothing.  -  I  see  all.  The  currents  of  the  Uni- 
versal Being  circulate  through  me ;  I  am  part  or  particle  of  God.  The 
name  of  the  nearest  friend  sounds  then  foreign  and  accidentaL  To 
be  brothers,  to  be  aoquaintances, — ^master  or  servant,  is  then  a  trifle 
and  a  disturbance.  I  am  the  lover  of  uncontained  and  immortal 
beauty.  In  the  wilderness,  I  find  something  more  dear  and  oonnate 
than  in  streets  or  villages.  In  the  tranquil  landscape,  and  especially 
in  the  distant  line  of  the  horizon,  man. beholds  somewhat  as  beautifbl 
as  his  own  nature.     .... 

"  The  tradesman,  the  attorney,  comes  out  of  the  din  and  craft  of 
the  street,  and  sees  the  sky  and  the  woods,  and  is  a  man  again.  In 
their  eternal  calm  he  finds  himself.  The  health  of  the  eye  seems  to 
demand  a  horizon.  We  are  never  tired,  so  long  as  we  can  see  far 
enough. 

**  But  in  other  hours  nature  satisfies  the  soul  purely  by  its  loveliness, 
and  without  any  mixture  of  corporeal  benefit.  I  have  seen  the  spec- 
tacle of  morning  from  the  hiU-top  over  against  my  house,  from  day- 
break to  sun-rise,  with  emotions  which  an  angel  might  share.  The 
long  slender  bars  of  cloud  float  like  fishes  in  the  sea  of  crimson  ligbt 
From  the  earth  as  a  shore,  I  look  out  into  that  silent  sea.  I  seem  to 
partake  its  rapid  transformations :  the  active  enchantment  reaches 
my  dust,  and  I  dilate  and  conspire  with  the  morning  wind.  Hov 
does  nature  deify  us  with  a  few  and  cheap  elements !  Give  me  health 
and  a  day,  and  I  will  make  the  pomp  of  emperors  ridiculooa.  The 
dawn  is  my  Assyria ;  the  sunset  and  moon -rise  my  Paphoe,  and  qc- 
imaginable  realms  of  faerie  ;  broad  noon  shall  be  my  England  of  the 
senses  and  the  understanding ;  the  night  shall  be  my  Gennanj  of 
mystic  philosophy  and  dreams." — Nature^  pp.  9 — 10, 11—13, 21 — ^21 

Most  writers  are  demonized  or  possessed  by  some  one 
truth,  or  perhaps  some  one  whim.  Look  where  they  will, 
they  see  nothing  but  that.  Mr  Emerson  holds  Imnself 
erect,  and  no  one  thing  engrosses  his  attention,  no  one 
idea ;  no  one  intellectual  faculty  domineers  oyer  the  rest 
Sensation  does  not  dim  reflection,  nor  does  his  thought 
lend  its  sickly  hue  to  the  things  about  him.  Even  Goethe, 
with  all  his  boasted  equilibrium,  held  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties less  perfectly  in  hand  than  Emerson.  He  has  no  hob- 
bies to  ride ;  even  his  fondness  for  the  ideal  and  the  beaa- 
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tiful,  does  not  hinder  him  from  obstinately  looking  real 
and  ugly  things  in  the  face.  He  carries  the  American  idea 
of  freedom  into  his  most  intimate  personality^  and  keeps 
his  individuality  safe  and  sacred.  He  cautions  young  men 
against  stooping  their  minds  to  other  men.  He  knows  no 
master.  Sometimes  this  is  carried  to  an  apparent  excess, 
and  he  underrates  the  real  value  of  literature^  afraid  lest 
the  youth  become  a  bookworm^  and  not  a  man  thinking. 
But  how  well  he  says  : 

^  Meek  yoang  men  grow  up  in  libraries,  believing  it  their  duty  to 
acoept  the  views  which  Cicero,  which  Locke,  wliich  Bacon,  have  given, 
forgetful  that  Cicero,  Locke,  and  Bacon  were  only  young  men  in 
librariefly  when  they  wrote  these  books.  Hence,  instead  of  man 
thinking,  we  have  the  bookworaa. 

^  Books  are  the  best  of  things,  well  used ;  abused,  among  the  worst 
What  is  the  right  use  ?  What  is  the  one  end,  which  all  means  go  to 
effect  ?  They  are  for  nothing  but  to  inspire.  I  had  better  never  see 
a  book,  than  to  be  warped  by  its  attraction  clean  out  of  my  own  orbit, 
and  made  a  satellite  instead  of  a  system.  The  one  thing  in  the  world, 
of  value,  is  the  active  soul.  This  every  man  is  entitled  to ;  this  every 
man  contains  within  him,  although,  in  almost  all  men,  obstructed, 
and  as  yet  unborn.  The  soul  active  sees  absolute  truth  ;  and  utters 
truth,  or  creates.  .  .  The  book,  the  college,  the  school  of  art,  the  in- 
stitution of  any  kind,  stop  with  some  past  utterance  of  genius.  This 
18  good,  say  they, — let  us  hold  by  this.  They  pin  me  down.  They 
look  backward  and  not  forward.  But  genius  looks  forward  :  the  eyes 
of  man  are  set  in  his  forehead,  not  in  his  hindhead :  man  hopes : 
genius  creates.  Whatever  talents  may  be,  if  the  man  creates  not,  the 
pure  efflux  of  the  Deity  is  not  his ; — cinders  and  smoke  there  may  be, 
but  not  yet  flame. 

*<  The  world  of  any  moment  is  the  merest  appearance.  Some  great 
decorum,  some  fetish  of  a  government,  some  ephemeral  trade,  or  war, 
or  man,  is  cried  up  by  half  mankind  and  cried  down  by  the  other  half, 
as  if  all  depended  on  this  particular  up  or  down.  The  odds  are  that  the 
whole  question  is  not  worth  the  poorest  thought  which  tie  scholar 
has  lost  in  listening  to  the  controversy.  Let  him  not  quit  his  belief 
that  a  popgun  is  a  popgun,  though  the  ancient  and  honourable  of  the 
earth  idBBrm  it  to  be  the  crack  of  doom.  In  silence,  in  steadiness,  in 
severe  abstraction,  let  him  hold  by  himself;  add  observation  to 
observation,  patient  of  neglect,  patient  of  reproach,  and  bide 
bis  own  time,  — happy  enough,  if  he  can  satisfy  himself  alone,  that 
this  day  he  has  seen  something  truly.  Success  treads  on  every 
right  step.  For  the  instinct  is  sure  that  prompts  him  to  tell  his 
brother  what  he  thinks.     He  then  learns,  that  in  going  down  into 
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in  tlie  best  sense  of  that  word.  This  lias  often  been 
isnied  for  two  reasons :  because  Mr  Emerson  sets  little 
^ue  on  the  mythology  of  the  Christian  sects^  no  more 
Miliras  than  on  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
feanainavians^  and  also  because  his  writings  far  transcend 
Ike  mechanical  morality  and  formal  pietism^  commonly  re- 
Dommended  by  gentlemen  in  pulpits.  Highly  religious^ 
he  18  not  at  all  ecclesiastical  or  bigoted.  He  has  small  re* 
verence  for  forms  and  traditions ;  a  manly  life  is  the  only 
Conn  of  religion  which  he  recognizes^  and  hence  we  do  not 
wvmder  at  all  that  he  also  has  been  deemed  an  infidel.  It 
^noold  be  very  surprising  if  it  were  not  so.  Still  it  is  not 
sdigion  that  is  most  conspicuous  in  these  volumes ;  that 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  except  in  the  special  religious  litera- 
taxe,  yet  we  must  confess  that  any  one  of  Emerson^s  works 
Wems  tar  more  religious  than  what  are  commonly  called 
^ffood  books/'  including  the  class  of  sermons. 

To  show  what  is  in  Mr  Emerson's  books  and  what  is 
Mt^  let  us  make  a  little  more  detailed  examination  there- 
of. He  is  not  a  logical  writer^  not  systematic ;  not  what 
is  commonly  called  philosophical ;  didactic  to  a  great  de- 
gree^ but  never  demonstrative.  So  we  are  not  to  look  for 
•  scientific  plan^  or  for  a  system,  of  which  the  author  is 
Idmself  conscious.  Still,  in  all  sane  men,  there  must  be  a 
system^  though  the  man  does  not  know  it.  There  are  two 
ways  of  reporting  upon  an  author :  one  is  to  represent  him 
by  specimens,  the  other  to  describe  him  by  analysis  ;  one 
to  show  off  a  finger  or  foot  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the 
other  to  give  the  dimensions  thereof.  We  will  attempt 
both,  and  will  speak  of  Mr  Emerson's  starting  point,  lus 
terminus  a  qtio ;  then  of  his  method  of  procedure,  his  via 
in  qua ;  then  of  the  conclusion  he  arrives  at,  his  terminus 
ad  qvem.  In  giving  the  dimensions  of  his  statue,  we  shall 
exhibit  also  some  of  the  parts  described. 

Most  writers,  knowingly  or  unconsciously,  take  as  their 
point  of  departure  some  special  and  finite  thing.  This  man 
starts  from  a  tradition,  the  philosophical  tradition  of  Aris- 
totloj  Plato,  Leibnitz,  or  Locke,  this  from  the  theological 
tradition  of  the  Protestants  or  the  Catholics,  and  never  will 
dare  get  out  of  sight  of  his  authorities;  he  takes  the 
bearing  of  everything  from  his  tradition.  Such  a  man  may 
sail  the  sea  for  ages^  he  arrives  nowhere  at  the  last.     Our 
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traditionist  must  not  out^o  liis  tradition;  the  Catholic 
must  not  get  beyond  his  Church,  nor  the  Protestant  put- 
trayel  his  Bible.  Others  start  from  some  fixed  &ct,  a  sacra- 
ment, a  constitution,  the  pubhc  opinion,  the  public  moral- 
ity, or  the  popular  rehgion.  This  they  are  to  defend  at 
aU  hazards ;  of  course  they  will  retain  all  falsehood  and  in- 
justice which  favour  this  institution,  and  reject  all  justice 
and  truth  which  oppose  the  same.  Others  pretend  to 
start  from  Gk>d,  but  in  reahty  do  take  their  departure  from 
a  limited  conception  of  Qod,  from  the  Hebrew  notion  of 
Him,  or  the  Catholic  notion,  from  the  Calvinistic  or  the 
Unitarian  notion  of  God.  By  and  by  they  are  hindered 
and  stopped  in  their  progress.  The  philosophy  of  these 
three  classes  of  men  is  always  vitiated  by  the  prejudices 
they  start  with. 

Mr  Emerson  takes  man  for  his  point  of  departure,  he 
means  to  take  the  whole  of  man ;  man  with  his  lustory,  man 
with  his  nature,  his  sensational,  intellectual,  moral,  affection- 
al,  and  religious  instincts  and  faculties.  With  him  man  is 
the  measure  of  all  things,  of  ideas  and  of  facts ;  if  they  fit 
man  they  are  accepted,  if  not,  thrown  aside.  This  appears 
in  his  first  book  and  in  his  last : 

"  The  foregoiDg  generations  beheld  God  and  natore  face  to  face  : 
we,  through  their  ejes.  Why  should  not  we  also  enjoy  an  original 
relation  to  the  universe  ?  Why  should  not  we  have  a  poetry  and 
philosophy  of  insight  and  not  of  tradition,  and  a  religion  by  a 
revelation  to  us,  and  not  the  history  of  theirs  ?  Embosomed  for 
a  season  in  nature,  whose  floods  of  life  stream  around  and  through 
Us,  and  invite  us,  by  the  powers  they  supply,  to  action  proportioned 
to  nature,  why  should  we  grope  among  the  diy  bones  of  the  past, 
or  put  the  living  generation  into  masquerade  out  of  its  faded  ward- 
robe  ?  The  sun  shines  to-day  also.  There  is  more  wool  and 
fax  in  the  fields.  There  are  new  lands,  new  meu,  new  thongfats. 
Let  us  demand  our  own  works  and  laws  and  worship.** — Nature, 
pp.  5 — 6, 

Again  he  speaks  in  a  higher  mood  of  the  same  theme  : 

"  That  is  always  best  which  gives  me  to  myself.  The  sublime 
is  excited  in  me  by  the  great  stoical  doctrine,  Obey  thyself.  That 
which  shows  God  in  me,  fortifies  me.  That  which  ahows  God 
out  of  me,  makes  me  a  wart  and  a  wen.  There  is  no  longer  a 
necessary  reason  for  my  being.  Already  the  long  shadows  of  un- 
timely oblivion  creep  over  me,  and  I  shall  decease  for  ever.** 
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*' Wherever  a  man  comes,  there  comes  reyolntion.  The  old  is 
for  slaves.  When  a  man  comes,  all  books  are  legible,  all  things 
transparent^  all  religions  are  forms.  He  is  religions.  Man  is  the 
wonder-worker.  He  is  seen  amid  miracles.  Alt  men  bless  and 
cnrse.  He  saith  yea  and  nay  only.  The  stationariness  of  reli- 
gion ;  the  assumption  that  the  age  of  inspiration  is  past,  that  the 
Bible  is  closed ;  the  fear  of  degrading  the  character  of  Jesus  by 
representing  him  as  a  man  ;  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
falsehood  of  our  theology.  It  is  the  office  of  a  true  teacher  to  show 
OS  that  God  is,  not  was ;  that  he  speaketh,  not  spake." 

^  Let  me  admonish  you,  first  of  all,  to  go  alone ;  to  refuse  the 
good  models,  even  those  which  are  sacred  in  the  imagination  of 
men,  and  dare  to  love  God  without  mediator  or  veil.  Friends 
enough  yon  shall  find  who  will  hold  up  to  your  emulation  Wesleys. 
and  Oberlins,  Saints  and  ProphetsL  Thank  God  for  these  good 
men,  but  say,  *  I  also  am  a  man.*  Imitation  cannot  g^  above  its 
model.  The  imitator  dooms  himself  to  hopeless  mediocrity.  The 
inventor  did  it,  because  it  was  natural  to  him,  and  so  in  him  it  has 
a  charm.  In  the  imitator,  something  else  is  natural,  and  he  be- 
reaves himself  of  his  own  beauty,  to  come  short  of  another  man's. 

Yourself  a  new-born  bard  of  the  Holy  Ghost,— cast  behind 
you  all  conformity,  and  acquaint  men  at  the  first  hand  with  Deity. 
Look  to  it  first  and  only,  that  fashion,  custom,  authority,  pleasure, 
and  money,  are  nothing  to  you, — are  not  bandages  over  your 
eyes,  that  you  cannot  see,  —  but  live  the  privilege  of  the  immea- 
surable mind.''— Nature^  Addresses^  cfec,  pp.  127 — 128,  139—140, 
141. 

^  Let  man  then  learn  the  revelation  of  all  nature,  and  all  thought 
to  his  heart :  this,  namely  ;  that  the  Highest  dwells  with  him  ; 
that  the  sources  of  nature  are  in  his  own  mind,  if  the  sentiment 
of  duty  is  there.  But  if  he  would  know  what  the  great  God 
speaketh,  he  must  *  go  into  his  closet  and  shut  the  door,'  as  Jesus 
said.  God  will  not  make  Himself  manifest  to  cowards.  He 
must  greatly  listen  to  himself,  withdrawing  himself  from  all  the 
accents  of  other  men's  devotion.  Their  prayers  even  are  hurtful 
to  him,  until  he  have  made  his  own.  The  soul  makes  no  appeal 
from  itself.  Our  religion  vulgarly  stands  on  numbers  of  believ- 
ers. Whenever  the  appeal  is  made, — no  matter  how  indirectly^ 
— ^to  numbers  proclamation  is  then  and  there  made,  that  religicm 
is  not  He  that  finds  God  a  ^eet,  enveloping  thought  to  him, 
never  counts  his  company.  When  I  sit  in  that  presence,  who 
shall  dare  to  come  in  ?  When  I  rest  in  perfect  humility,  when  I 
bum  with  pure  love, — what  can  Calvin  or  Swedenborg  say  ?  " — 
EsioyB^  p.  243. 

And  again  in  his  latest  publication : 
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which  he  starts^  that  he  nndervalaes  the  logical^  demonstra- 
tive^ and  historical  understandings  with  the  results  there- 
of, and  also  undervalues  the  affections.     Hence  his  man^' 
who  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  is  not  the  complete  man. 
This  defect  appears  in  his  ethics,  which  are  a  little  cold, 
the  ethics  of  marble  men ;  and  in  his  religious  teachings, 
the  highest  which  this  age  has  fiimished,  full  of  reverence, 
fell  of  faith,  but  not  proportionably  rich  in  affection. 

Mr  Emerson  has  a  method  of  his  own  as  plainly  marked  as 
that  of  Lord  Bacon  or  Descartes,  and  as  rigidly  adhered  to. 
It  is  not  the  inductive  method,  by  which  you  arrive  at  a 
general  fact  from  many  particular  facts,  but  never  reach  a 
universal  law ;  it  is  not  the  deductive  method,  whereby  a 
minor  law  is  derived  from  a  major,  a  special  from  a  general 
law;  it  is  neither  inductive  nor  deductive  demonstration. 
Bat  Emerson  proceeds  by  the  way  of  intuition,  sensational 
or  spiritual.  Go  to  the  fact  and  look  for  yourself,  is  his 
command:  a  material  fact  you  cannot  always  verify,  and 
80  for  that  must  depend  on  evidence ;  a  spiritual  fact  you 
can  always  legitimate  for  yourself.     Thus  he  says : 

"That  which  seems  faintly  possible — it  is  so  refined,  is  often 
iaint  and  dim  because  it  is  deepest  seated  in  the  mind  among  the 
eternal  yerities.     Empirical  science  is  apt  to  cloud  the  sight,  and, 
hy  tlie  very  knowledge  of  functions  and  processes,  to  bereave  the 
Btndent  of  the  manly  contemplation  of  the  whole.     The  savant 
becomes  unpoetic.     But  the  best  read  naturalist,  who  lends  an  en- 
tire  and  devout  attention   to  truth,  will  see   that  there  remains 
much  to  learn  of  his  relation  to  the  world,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be 
learned   by   any  addition  or  subtraction  or    other   comparison    of 
known  quantities,  but  is  arrived  at  by  untaught  sallies  of  the  spirit, 
by  continual  self-recoveiy,  and  by  entire  humility.     He  will  per- 
ceive that  there  are  far  more  excellent  qualities  in  the  student  than 
preciseness  and  infallibility  ;  that  a  guess  is  often  more  fruitful  than 
an  indisputable  affirmation,  and  that  a  dream  may  let  us  deeper  into 
the  secret  of  nature  than  a  hundred  concerted  experiments." 

**  Every  surmise  and  vaticination  of  the  mind  is  entitled  to  a  cer- 
tain respect,  and  we  learn  to  prefer  imperfect  theories,  and  sen- 
tences which  contain  glimpses  of  truth,  to  digested  systems  which 
have  no  one  valuable  suggestion.  A  wise  writer  will  feel  that  the 
ends  of  study  and  composition  are  best  answered  by  announcing 
undiscovered  regions  of  thought,  and  so  communicating,  through 
bope,  new  activity  to  the  torpid  spirit.." — Nature,  pp.  82 — 83,  86 — 87, 

And  again: 
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"  Jemn  aetoniiihcH  and  overpowers  Beosnal  people.  They  cannot 
unite  liiin  to  history  or  reconcile  him  with  thenwelves.  As  thej 
come  to  rcvcro  tlieir  intuitiona  and  aspire  to  live  holil;,  their  own 
piety  explaina  evury  fact,  every  word." 

"  Tlio  iuquiry  leads  ub  to  that  source,  at  once  the  easenco  of 
gciiiuB,  the  caaunce  of  virtue,  and  the  essence  of  life,  which  we  cill 
spontaneity  or  intitinct.  We  denote  this  primary  wisdom  as  intuitioa, 
whilst  all  later  toacliinps  are  tuitions.  In  that  deep  force,  the  l««t 
fact  behind  which  analysis  cannot  go,  all  things  tind  their  commoD 
origin.  For  the  sense  of  being  which  in  calm  houra  rises,  we  knov 
not  how,  ill  the  soul,  is  not  diverse  from  things,  from  space,  from 
liirht.   from  time,  from   man.   but   one   with  them,   and   Droceedetfa 
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tSke  %>inoB%  Elant,  and  Coleridge, — and  philoeopbera  like  Locke, 
Fday,  Mackintosh,  and  Stewart ;  between  men  of  the  world  who  are 
reckoned  accompliBhed  talkers,  and  here  and  there  a  fervent  mystic, 
IMTopheaying  half-insane  under  the  infinitude  of  his  thought ;  is,  that 
one  class  speak  from  within^  or  from  experience,  as  parties  and  pos- 
teaaorr  of  the  fact ;  and  the  other  class,  from  trithouty  as  spectators 
merely,  or  perhaps  as  acquainted  with  the  fact,  on  the  evidence  of 
third  persons.  It  is  of  no  use  to  preach  to  me  from  without.  I 
ean  do  that  too  easily  myselfl" 

**  The  soul  gives  itself  alone,  original,  and  pure,  to  the  Lonely, 
Qrigina],  and  Pure,  who,  on  that  condition,  gladly  inhabits,  leads,  and 
■peaks  through  it  Then  is  it  glad,  young,  and  nimble.  It  is  not 
wise,  but  it  sees  through  all  things.  It  is  not  called  religious,  but 
It  is  innocent  It  calls  the  light  its  own,  and  feels  that  the  grass 
grows  and  the  stone  falls  by  a  law  inferior  to,  and  dependent  on,  its 
natare.  Behold,  it  saith,  I  am  bom  into  the  great,  the  universal 
mind.  I,  the  imperfect,  adore  my  own  Perfect  I  am  somehow 
receptive  of  the  Qreat  Soul,  and  thereby  I  do  overlook  the  sun  and 
the  stars,  and  feel  them  to  be  but  the  fair  accidents  and  effects 
which  change  and  pass.  More  and  more  the  surges  of  everlasting 
natare  enter  into  me,  and  I  become  public  and  human  in  my  re- 
gards and  actions.  So  come  I  to  live  in  thoughts  and  act  with 
energies  which  are  immortal.** — EssaySj^p.  23,  52  —  53,53 — 54, 
231,  237,  245—245. 

^  All  your  learning  of  all  literatures  would  never  enable  you  to  an- 
ticipate one  of  its  thoughts  or  expressions,  and  yet  each  is  natural 
and  familiar  as  household  words.** — Nature,  Addresses,  dcj  p.  209. 

The  same  metHod  in  his  l|ist  work  is  ascribed  to  Plato  : 

**  Add  to  this,  he  believes  that  poetry,  prophecy,  and  the  high 
insight,  are  from  a  wisdom  of  which  man  is  not  master ;  that  the 
gods  never  philosophize ;  but,  by  a  celestial  mania,  these  miracles 
are  accomplished."     Representative  Men,  p.  61. 

Sometimes  he  exaggerates  the  value  of  this^  and  puts 
the  nnconscious  before  the  self-conscious  state : 

'*  It  is  pitiful  to  be  an  artist,  when,  by  forbearing  to  be  artists,  we 
might  be  vessels  filled  with  the  divine  overflowings,  enriched  by  the 
circulations  of  omniscience  and  omnipresence.  Are  there  not  mo- 
ments in  the  history  of  heaven  when  the  human  race  was  not  counted 
by  individuals,  but  was  only  the  Influenced,  was  dod  in  distribution, 
God  rushing  into  multiform  benefit  ?  It  is  sublime  to  receive,  sub- 
lime to  love,  but  this  lust  of  imparting  as  from  us,  this  desire  to  be 
loved,  the  wish  to  be  recognized  as  individuals, — is  finite,  comes  of 
a  lower  strain.** — Nature^  Addresses^  dc,  pp.  201 — 202. 
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He  is  sometimes  extravagant  in  tlie  claims  made  for  his 
own  method,  and  maintains  that  ecstasy  is  the  natoral  aod 
exclusive  mode  of  arriving  at  new  trnths,  while  it  is  only 

one  mode.  Ecstasy  is  the  state  of  intuition  in  which  the 
man  loses  his  individual  aelf-consciousness.  Moments  of 
this  character  are  few  and  rare  even  with  man  like  the  St 
Victors,  like  Taulor,  and  Bohme  and  Swedenborg.  The 
wi'itings  of  all  these  men,  especially  of  the  two  last, who  most 
conipletely  aurrcndered  themselves  to  this  mode  of  action, 
show  how  poor  and  insufficient  it  is.  All  that  mankiail 
has  learned  in  this  way  is  Uttlo,  compared  with  the  resolts 
of  reflection,  of  meditation,  and  careful,  conscientions  look- 
ing? after  tnith:  all  the  great  benefactors  of  the  world  have 
been  patient  and  continuous  in  their  work  j 
"  Xot  fiom  R  vain  and  tkalha  thonght 
II is  anTuI  Joie  jonog  Pbidisa  brought" 
Mr  Euierson  says  books  are  only  for  one's  idle  houiaj 
he  discouiii{fcs  hard  and  continuous  thought,  conscious 
modes  of  argument,  of  discipline.     Hero  he  exaggerates 
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witliout  wliicli  their  genius  would  have  ended  in  notliin;L^ 
but  guess-work.  Much  coraes  by  spontaueous  intuition, 
which  is  to  be  got  in  no  other  way  ;  but  much  is  to  pre- 
cede that^  and  much  to  follow  it.  There  are  two  things  to 
be  considered  in  the  matter  of  inspiration,  one  is  the  Infi- 
nite God  from  whom  it  comes,  the  other  the  finite  capacity 
which  is  to  receive  it.  If  Newton  had  never  studied,  it 
would  be  as  easy  for  God  to  reveal  the  calculus  to  his  dog 
Diamond  as  to  Newton.  We  once  heard  of  a  man  who 
fhoaght  everything  was  in  the  soul,  and  so  gave  up  all 
readings  all  continuous  thought.  Said  another,  "  if  all  is 
in  the  soul,  it  takes  a  man  to  find  it.'^ 

Here  are  some  of  the  most  important  conclusions  Mi* 
Emerson  has  hitherto  arrived  at. 

Man  is  above  nature,  the  material  world.  Last  winter, 
in  his  lectures,  he  was  understood  to  aflton  ^'  the  identity 
of  man  with  nature  /'  a  doctrine  which  seems  to  have  come 
from  his  oriental  reading  before  named,  a  doctrine  false  as 
well  as  inconsistent  with  the  first  principles  of  his  philoso- 
phy. But  in  his  printed  works  he  sees  clearly  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two,  a  fact  not  seen  by  the  Hindoo  phi- 
losophers, but  first  by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  writers. 
Emerson  puts  man  far  before  nature  : 

"Wo  are  taught  by  great  actions  that  the  universe  is  the  property 
of  every  individual  in  it.  Every  rational  creature  has  all  nature  for 
his  dowry  and  estate.  It  is  his  if  he  will.  He  may  divest  him- 
self of  it ;  he  may  creep  into  a  comer,  and  abdicate  his  kingdom,  as 
most  men  do,  but  he  is  entitled  to  the  world  by  his  constitution.  In 
proportion  to  the  energy  of  his  thought  and  will,  he  takes  up  the  world 
into  himselt" 

^  Thus  in  art,  does  nature  work  through  the  will  of  a  man  filled 
with  the  beauty  of  her  first  works." 

*'  Nature  is  thoroughly  mediate.  It  is  made  to  serve.  It  receives 
the  dominion  of  man  as  meekly  as  the  ass  on  which  the  Saviour  rode. 
It  ofiers  all  its  kingdoms  to  man  as  the  raw  material  which  he  may 
mould  into  what  is  useful." — Nature^  pp.  25,  30,  60 — 61. 

Nature  is  '^  an  appendix  to  the  soul.^^ 
Then  the  man  is  superior  to  the  accidents  of  his  past  his- 
tory or  present  condition : 

"  No  man  ever  prayed  heartily,  without  learning  something."— 
Nature^  p.  92. 

*'  The  highest  merit  we  ascribe  to  Moses,  Plato,  and  Milton,  is  that 
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they  set  at  nought  books  and  traditioni,  sod  spoke  not  what  men  uid 
hut  what  tlicy  thought.  A  man  should  learn  to  detect  knd  wttA 
that  gleam  of  lifiiht  which  flaahes  across  his  mind  from  within,  man 
than  the  luBtre  of  the  firmament  of  bards  and  eagea." 

"  Kingdom  and  lordahip,  power  and  estate,  are  a  gandier  vocib- 
ulary  than  private  John  and  Edward  in  a  amall  house  and  conl- 
mou  day's  work ;  hut  the  things  of  life  are  the  same  to  both  ;  lb 
Biim  total  of  both  in  tlte  same.  Why  all  this  deference  to  Mfni, 
and  Scandurbeg,  and  GuBtavua  ?  Suppose  they  were  viitaona  ;  did 
tlicy  wear  out  virtue  ?  Ab  great  a  stake  depends  on  yoar  privateict 
to-day,  as  followed  their  public  and  renowned  oteps.  Wlien  private 
men  sliull  aot  with  vast  views,  the  lustre  will  be  transferred  from  Ibe 
actions  of  kings  to  those  of  gentlemen." — E$»m/i,  pp.  37,  36,  61 — S. 

Hence  a  man  must  be  tmo  to  liis  present  convicticiit, 
careless  of  consistency ; 

"  A  foolitth  cousistenoy  is  the  hobgoblin  of  littJe  minds,  adored  bf 
little  statesmen  and  philosophers  and  divines.  With  oooiisteacj  * 
great  soul  has  simply  noUiing  to  do.  He  may  as  well  conceni  bint- 
sclf  with  hiH  shadow  on  the  walL   Out  upon  your  guarded  lips  1   Se( 
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passages  in  the  New  Testament,  and  revived  l)y  Ilegel  in 
modem  times^  in  whom  it  seems  less  inconsistent  than  in 

Emerson. 
This  moral  law  continually  gives  men  their  compensation. 

"Toa  cannot  do  wrong  without  suffering  wrong." 

^  And  this  law  of  laws  which  th«  pulpit,  the  senate,  and  the  college 
fay,  is  hoariy  preached  in  all  markets  and  all  languages,  by  flights 
tf  proTerbs^  whose  teaching  is  as  true  and  as  omnipresent  as  that  of 
biris  and  flies. 

''All  things  are  double,  one  against  another. — ^Tit  for  tat ;  an  eye 
hr  an  eye ;  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ;  blood  for  blood  ;  measure  for  measure  ; 
We  for  love. — Give  and  it  shall  be  given  you. — He  that  watereth 
thill  be  watered  himselC — What  will  you.  have  ?  quoth  Gk>d  ;  pay 
ht  it  and  take  it. — ^Nothing  venture,  nothing  have. — ^Thou  shalt  be 
paid  exactly  for  what  thou  hast  done,  no  more,  no  less. — Who  doth 
Hot  work  shall  not  eat. — Harm  watch,  harm  catch. — Curses  always 
->^eooil  on  tiie  head  of  him  who  imprecates  them. — If  you  put  a  chain 
^nwnd  tlie  neck  of  a  slave,  the  other  end  fastens  itself  round  your 
Own. — ^Bad  counsel  confounds  the  adviser. — ^The  devil  is  an  ass." 

**  There  is  no  den  in  the  wild  world  to  hide  a  rogue.  There  is  no 
snoh  thing  as  concealment.  Commit  a  crime,  and  the  earth  is  made 
of  glass.  Commit  a  crime,  and  it  seems  as  if  a  coat  of  snow  fell  on 
the  groond,  such  as  reveals  in  the  woods  the  track  of  every  partridge 
%nd  fox  and  squirrel  and  mole.  You  cannot  recall  the  spoken  word, 
yoa  cannot  wipe  out  the  foot-track,  you  cannot  draw  up  the  ladder, 
80  as  to  leave  no  inlet  or  clew.  Always  some  damning  circumstance 
transpires.  The  laws  and  substances  of  nature,  water,  snow,  wind, 
gravitation,  becomes  penalties  to  the  thief." 

^  Neither  can  it  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  gain  of  recti- 
tude must  be  bought  by  any  loss.  There  is  no  penalty  to  virtue  ;  no 
penalty  to^ wisdom  ;  they  are  proper  additions  of  being.  In  a  virtu- 
ons  action,  I  properly  am  /  in  a  virtuous  act,  I  add  to  the  world  ;  I 
plant  into  deserts,  conquered  from  chaos  and  nothing,  and  see  the 
darkness  receding  on  the  limits  of  the  horizon.  There  can  be  no  ex- 
cess to  love ;  none  to  knowledge  ;  none  to  beauty,  when  these  attri- 
butes are  considered  in  the  purest  sense.  The  soul  refuses  ail  limits. 
It  affirms  in  man  always  an  Optimism,  never  a  Pessimism." — Easays, 
pp.  90,  96 — ^96,  100. 

By  virtue  of  obedience  to  this  law  great  men  are  greats 
and  only  so : 

*'  We  do  not  yet  see  that  virtue  is  height,  and  that  a  man  or  a 
company  of  men  plastic  and  permeable  to  principles,  by  the  law  of 
nature  must  overpower  and  ride  all  cities,  nations,  kings,  rich  men, 
poets^  who  are  not^* 
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"  A  true  man  belongs  to  no  other  time  or  place,  but  is  the  centre  of 
Uiiiij,'8.  Where  lie  in,  there  is  a  nature.  He  measnrea  yon,  and  »W 
men,  and  all  events.  Vou  are  constrajned  to  accept  hii  itaodani. 
Onlinarily  cvrrybody  in  society  reminds  us  of  somewhat  else  ormmt 
other  pcrtion.  Chnracter,  reality,  reminds  you  of  nothing  elM.  It 
tattes  place  of  the  whole  creation.  The  man  mast  be  bo  mnclitLit 
tie  inuHt  make  all  circumstances  indifferent, — put  all  means  into  tbe 
shade.  This  all  great  men  are  and  do.  Every  true  man  is  a  caoK 
a  country,  and  an  af;o ;  requires  infinite  spaces  and  nambers  nxl 
time  fully  to  accomplish  his  thought ; — and  posterity  seem  to  foUor 
his  steps  as  a  procession." — Etiayt,  pp.  67, 50. 

Tlirouglt  this  any  man  has  the  power  of  all  men : 
"Do  that  which  ia  assigned  thee,and  thou  canst  not  hope  toonmcli 
or  dare  too  much .  There  is  at  this  moment,  there  is  for  me  an  ntUr- 
ance  hare  and  grand  as  that  of  the  colossal  chisel  of  Phidias,  or  the 
trowel  of  the  Egyptians,  or  the  pen  of  Moses,  or  Dante,  but  diBercnt 
from  all  these.  Not  possibly  will  the  soul,  all  rich,  all  eloquent,  with 
tliou8.ind-clo  von  tongue,  deign  to  repeat  itself;  but  if  I  can  heaririat 
these  patriarchs  nay,  surely  I  can  reply  to  them  in  the  same  pitch  of 
voice ;  for  the  ear  and  the  tongue  are  two  organs  of  one  nature.  D<dl 
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roent  some  energy,  by  a  Christianity  entrenched  in  establishments  and 
forms,  some  vigour  of  wild  virtue.  For  every  stoic  was  a  stoic  ;  bul 
ia  Christendom  where  is  the  Christian  ?'^ — Essays^  pp.  69 — 70. 

But  this  is  an  exaggeration,  which  he  elsewhere  corrects, 
and  justly  says  that  the  great  men  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury will  one  day  be  quoted  to  prove  the  barbarism  of 
their  age. 

He  teaches  an  absolute  trust  in  God : 

"  Ineffable  is  the  union  of  man  and  God  in  every  act  of  the  soul. 
The  simplest  person,  who  in  his  integrity  worships  God,  becomes 
God ;  yet  for  ever  and  ever  the  influx  of  this  better  and  universal  self 
is  new  and  unsearchable.  Ever  it  inspires  awe  and  astonishment. 
....  When  we  have  broken  our  god  of  tradition,  and  ceased  from 
our  god  of  rhetoric,  then  may  God  fire  the  heart  with  His  presence. 
It  is  the  doubling  of  the  heart  itself,  nay,  the  infinite  enlargement  of 
the  heart  with  a  power  of  growth  to  a  new  infinity  on  every  side.  It 
inspires  in  man  an  infallible  trust.  He  has  not  the  conviction,  but 
the  sight  that  the  best  is  the  true,  and  may  in  that  thought  easily  dis- 
miss all  particular  uncertainties  and  fears,  and  adjourn  to  the  sure 
revelation  of  time,  the  solution  of  his  private  riddles.  He  is  sure 
that  his  welfare  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  being.  In  the  presence  of  law 
to  his  mind,  he  is  overflowed  with  a  reliance  so  universal,  that  it 
sweeps  away  all  cherished  hopes  and  the  most  stable  projects  of  mor- 
tal condition  in  its  flood.  He  believes  that  he  cannot  escape  from 
his  good." — EssaySf  pp.  241—242. 

"In  how  many  churches,  by  how  many  prophets,  tell  me,  is  man 
made  sensible  that  he  is  an  infinite  soul ;  that  the  earth  and  heavens 
are  passing  into  his  mind ;  that  he  is  drinking  for  ever  the  soul  of 
God  ?  Where  now  sounds  the  persuasion,  that  by  its  very  melody 
imparadises  my  heart,  and  so  affirms  its  own  origin  in  heaven? 
Where  shall  I  hear  words  such  as  in  elder  ages  drew  men  to  leave  all 
and  follow — father  and  mother,  house  and  land,  wife  and  child  ? 
Where  shall  I  hear  these  august  laws  of  moral  being  so  pronounced, 
as  to  fill  my  ear,  and  I  feel  ennobled  by  the  offer  of  my  uttermost 
action  and  passion  ?  The  test  of  the  true  faith,  certainly,  should  be 
its  power  to  charm  and  command  the  soul,  as  the  laws  of  nature  con- 
trol the  activity  of  the  hands, — so  commanding  that  we  find  pleasure 
and  honour  in  obeying.  The  faith  should  blend  with  the  light  of 
rising  and  of  setting  suns,  with  the  flying  cloud,  the  singing  bird, 
and  the  breath  of  flowers.  But  now  the  priest^s  Sabbath  has  lost  the 
splendour  of  nature ;  it  is  unlovely  ;  we  are  glad  when  it  is  done  ;  we 
can  make,  we  do  make,  even  sitting  in  our  pews,  a  far  better,  holier, 
sweeter,  for  ourselves." — Nature,  c&c,  pp.  132 — 133. 

VOL,  x.—Critieal  Writinfft,  2.  15 
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God  continoallT  commnnicates  Himself  to  man  in  vari- 
ons  forms : 

^  We  distinguish  the  annonnceraents  of  the  soul,  its  manifestations 
of  its  own  nature,  by  the  term  BevtlaUon,  These  are  always  at- 
tended by  the  emotion  of  the  sublime.  For  this  communication  is 
an  influx  of  the  Divine  mind  into  our  mind.  It  is  an  ebb  of  the  in- 
dividual rivulet  before  the  flowing  surges  of  the  sea  of  life.  Ever)' 
distinct  apprehension  of  this  central  commandment  agitates  men 
with  awe  and  delight.  A  thrill  passes  through  all  men  at  the  re- 
ception of  new  truth,  or  at  the  performance  of  a  great  action,  which 
comes  out  of  the  heart  of  nature.  In  these  communications,  the 
power  to  see  is  not  separated  from  the  will  to  do,  but  the  insight 
proceeds  from  obedience,  and  the  obedience  proceeds  from  a  joyful 
perception.  Every  moment  when  the  individual  feels  himself  in* 
vaded  by  it,  is  memorable.'* — Essay$,  pp.  232 — 233. 

''The  nature  of  these  reyelations  is  always  the  same: 
they  are  perceptions  of  the  absolute  law.'' 

'**  This  energy  does  not  descend  into  individual  life,  on  any  other 
condition  than  entire  possession.  It  comes  to  the  lowly  and  simple : 
it  comes  to  whomsoever  will  put  ofl"  what  is  foreign  and  proud ;  it 
comes  as  insight;  it  comes  as  serenity  and  grandeur.  When  we 
see  those  whom  it  inhabits,  we  are  apprized  of  new  degrees  of  great- 
ness. From  that  inspiration  the  man  comes  back  with  a  changed 
tone.     He  does  not  talk  with  men,  with  'an  eye  to  tlieir  opinion. 

He  tries  them.     It  requires  of  us  to  be  plain  and  true The 

soul  that  ascendeth  to  worship  the  great  God,  is  plain  and  true ;  has 
no  rose-colour ;  no  fine  friends ;  no  chivalry ;  no  adventures ;  does 
not  want  admiration  ;  dwells  in  the  hour  that  now  is,  in  the  earnest 
experience  of  the  common  day, — by  reason  of  the  present  moment, 
and  the  mere  trifle  having  become  porous  to  thought,  and  biboloaa 
of  the  sea  of  light** 

^  How  dear,  how  soothing  to  man,  arises  the  idea  of  God,  peoplioi 
the  lonely  place,  effacing  the  scars  of  our  mistakes  and  disappoint- 
ments I ""— Essays,  pp.  239,  240,  241—242. 

He  says  the  same  thing  in  yet  more  rhythmic  notes : 

*^  Not  from  a  vain  or  shallow  thought 
His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  brought ; 
Never  from  lips  of  cunning  fell 
The  thrilling  Delphic  oracle  ; 
Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old  ; 
The  litanies  of  nations  came, 
Like  the  volcano's  tongue  of  flame, 
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Up  from  the  barning  core  below, — 
The  canticles  of  love  and  woe  ; 
The  hand  that  rounded  Peter^s  dome, 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity ; 
Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free ; 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew  ; — 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew. 
•         •         ■         •         • 

"  The  passive  Master  lent  his  hand 
To  the  vast  soul  that  o*er  him  planned  ; 
And  the  sam^  power  that  reared  the  shrine/ 
Bestrode  the  tribes  that  knelt  within. 
Ever  the  fiery  Pentecost 
Girds  with  one  flame  the  countless  host, 
Trances  the  heart  through  chanting  choirs, 
And  through  the  priest  the  mind  inspires/' 

Foenu,  pp.  17 — 18, 19. 

If  we  put  Emerson^s  conclusions  into  five  great  classes 
representing  respectively  his  idea  of  man^  of  God,  and  of 
nature ;  his  idea  of  self-rule,  the  relation  of  man's  con- 
sciousness to  his  unconsciousness ;  his  idea  of  religion,  the 
relation  of  men  to  Grod ;  of  ethics,  the  relation  of  man  to 
man ;  and  of  economy,  the  relation  of  man  to  nature ;  we 
find  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  modem  science.  No 
man  in  this  age  is  before  him.  He  demonstrates  nothing, 
but  assumes  his  position  far  in  advance  of  mankind.  This 
explains  the  treatment  he  has  met  with. 

Then  in  his  writings  there  appears  a  love  of  beauty  in 
all  its  forms — in  material  nature,  in  art,  literature,  and 
above  all,  in  human  life.     He  finds  it  everywhere : 

^^  The  frailest  leaf,  the  mossy  bark, 
Tlie  acom*s  cup,  the  raindrop*s  arc, 
The  swinging  spider's  silver  line, 
The  ruby  of  the  drop  of  wine, 
The  shining  pebble  of  the  pond, 
Thou  inscribest  with  a  bond, 
In  thy  momentary  play, 
Would  bankrupt  nature  to  repay. 
.         •         •         «         • 

"Oft,  in  streets  or  humblest  places, 
I  detect  far-wandered  graces, 

15  • 
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With  tliis  C'oiificu'Tu.'c  in  God  lie  lonks   t]iin;^s  lairly  in    tli»* 

face,  and  never  dodges,  never  fears.     Toil,  sorrow,  pain, 

these  are  things  which  it  is  impious  to  fear.     Boldly  ho 

&ces  every  fact,  never  retreating  behind  an  institution  or 

a  great  man.     In  God  his  trust  is  complete;  with  the 

severest  scratiny  he  joins  the  highest  reverence. 

Hence  come  his  calmness  and  serenity.     He  is  evenly 
balanced  and  at  repose.     A  more  tranquil  spirit  cannot  be 
found  in  literature.     Nothing  seems  to  fret  or  jar  him,  and 
all  the  tossings  of  the  literary  world  never  jostle  him  into 
anger  or  impatience.     He  goes  on  like  the  stars  above  the 
noiae  and  dust  of  earth,  as  calm  yet  not  so  cold.     No  man 
iays  things  more  terribly  severe  than  he  on  many  occa- 
sions; few  in  America  have  encountered  such  abuse,  but 
VOL  all  his  writings  there  is  not  a  line  which  can  be  referred 
to  ill-will.      Impudence  and  terror  are  wasted  on  him ; 
'^npstart  wealth^s  averted  eye,"  which  blasts  the  hope  of 
the  politician,  is  powerless  on  him  as  on  the  piles  of  gran- 
ite in  New  Hampshire  hills.     Misconceived  and  misre- 
ported^  he  does  not  wait  to  "  unravel  any  man's  blunders  : 
lie  is  again  on  his  road,  adding  new  powers  and  honours  to 
Iiis  domain,  and  new  claims  on  the  heart."     He  takes  no 
notice  of  the  criticism  from  which  nothing  but  warning  is 
to  be  had,  warning  against  bigotry  and  impudence,  and 
goes  on  his  way,  his  only  answer  a  creative  act.     Many 
shafts  has  he  shot,  not  an  arrow  in  self-defence ;  not  a  line 
betrays  that  he  has  been  treated  ill.     This  is  small  praise, 
bat  rare ;  even  cool  egotistic  Goethe  treated  his  "  Philis- 
tine "  critics  with  haughty  scorn,  comparing  them  to  dogs 
who  bark  in  the  court-yard  when  the  master  mounts  to 
ride: 

"  £s  will  der  Spitz  aufi  unserm  Stall 
Mit  BcUcn  uns  begleiten  ; 
AUein  dcr  Hiindos  lauter  Sehall 
*  Beweist  nur  dass  wir  reiten." 

He  lacks  the  power  of  orderly  arrangement  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  Not  only  is  there  no  obvious  logical  order, 
but  there  is  no  subtle  psychological  method  by  which  the 
several  parts  of  an  essay  are  joined  together ;  his  deep 
sayings  are  jewels  strung  wholly  at  random.  This  often 
confuses  the  reader ;  this  want  appears  the  greatest  defect 
of  his  mind.     Of  lat^  years  there  has  been  a  marked  effort 
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men  as  do  not  belong  to  me  and  to  whom  I  do  not  belong.  There 
is  a  class  of  persons  to  whom  by  all  spiritual  affinity  I  am  bought 
and  sold ;  for  them  I  will  go  to  prison,  if  need  be ;  but  your  mis- 
cellaneous popular  charities ;  the  education  at  college  of  fools ;  the 
building  of  meeting-houses  to  the  vain  end  to  which  many  now  stand  ; 
alms  to  sots  ;  and  the  thousandfold  Relief  Societies  ; — though  I  con- 
fess with  shame  I  sometimes  succumb  and  give  the  dollar,  it  is  a 
wicked  dollar  which  by-and-by  I  shall  have  the  manhood  to  withhold.** 
— JSgsaya,  p.  43. 

Thus  a  certain  twofoldness  appears  in  bis  writings  here 
and  there^  bnt  take  them  all  together  they  form  a  whole  of  ' 
marvellous  consistency ;  take  them  in  connection  with  his 
private  character  and  life — ^we  may  challenge  the  world  to 
furnish  an  example  of  a  fairer  and  more  consistent  whole. 

With  the  exceptions  above  stated^  there  is  a  remarkable 
balance  of  intellectual  faculties^  of  creative  and  conservative^ 
of  the  spontaneous  and  intuitive,  and  the  voluntary  and  re- 
flective powers.  He  is  a  slave  to  neither ;  all  are  balanced 
into  lovely  proportions  and  intellectual  harmony.  In  many 
things  Goethe  is  superior  to  Emerson  :  in  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, in  a  wide  acquaintance  with  men,  in  that  intuitive 
perception  of  character  which  seems  an  instinct  in  some 
men,  in  regular  discipline  of  the  understanding,  in  literary 
and  artistic  culture ;  but  in  general  harmony  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  the  steadiness  of  purpose  which  comes 
thereof,  Emerson  is  incontestably  the  superior  even  of  the 
many-sided  Goethe.  He  never  wastes  his  time  on  trifles ; 
he  is  too  heavily  fraught,  and  lies  so  deep  in  the  sea  that  a 
little  flaw  of  wind  never  drives  him  from  his  course.  If  we 
go  a  little  further  and  inquire  how  the  other  qualities  are 
blended  with  the  intellectual,  we  find  that  the  moral  power 
a  little  outweighs  the  intellectual,  and  the  religious  is  a 
little  before  the  moral,  as  it  should  be,  but  the  affections 
seem  to  be  less  developed  than  the  intellect.  There  is  no 
total  balance  of  all  the  faculties  to  correspond  with  th^ 
harmony  of  his  intellectual  powers.  This  seems  to  us  the 
greatest  defect  in  his  entire  being,  as  lack  of  logical  power 
is  the  chief  defect  in  his  intellect ;  there  is  love  enough  for 
almost  any  man — not  enough  to  balance  his  intellect,  his 
conscience,  and  his  faith  in  God.  Hence  there  appears  a 
certain  coldness  in  his  ethics.  He  is  a  man  running  alone, 
and  would  lead  others  to  isolation,  not  society,     Notwith-    * 


ings  there  apj)ears  a  worsh 
srendiiiLT  all  we  find  in  Ta' 
riianning" ;  it  is  reverence, 
conscience,  of  the  intellect 
the  will ;  it  is  not  love,  the 
No  writer  in  our  langna^ 
more  suggestive  of  noble 
will   select   the  axioms  wh 
which  we  take  at  random,  t 

'^  It  needs  a  divine  man  to  exbi 
'^  Nothing  is  at  last  sacred  but  i 
"  The  virtue  most  in  request  : 

aversion." 

"  No  law  can  be  sacred  to  me 

"wronj?  what  is  against  it." 

''Truth  is  handsomer  than  the  t 
"  Your  goodness  must  have  som 
*'  Do  your  work  and  you  shall  i 
"  A  foolish  consistency  is  the  ho 
"  To  be  great  is  to  be  misunden 
"  Character  teaches  above  our  \^ 
"  Greatness  always  appeals  to  tl 
"  The  centuries  are  conspirators 

the  soul." 

"  If  we  livp  +?'»»i-'  — 
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"  It  was  in  his  own  mind  that  the  artist  Bought  his  model/* 
"That  which  each  can  do  best  none  but  his  Maker  can  teach 
him." 
'*  Every  great  man  is  an  unique." 
**  Nothing  can  bring  you  peace  but  the  triumph  of  principles.*' 

His  works  abound  also  with  the  most  genial  wit ;  he 
clearly  sees  and  sharply  states  the  halfnesses  of  things  and 
men,  but  his  wit  is  never  coarse,  and  wholly  without  that 
^in  of  malice  so  often  the  accompaniment  thereof. 

Let  us  now  say  a  word  of  the  artistic  style  and  rhetori- 
cal form  of  these  remarkable  books.  Mr  Emerson  always 
gravitates  towards  first  principles,  but  never  sets  them  in 
a  row,  groups  them  into  a  system,  or  makes  of  them  a 
whole.  Hence  the  form  of  all  his  prose  writings  is  very 
defective,  and  much  of  his  rare  power  is  lost.  He  never 
fires  by  companies,  nor  even  by  platoons,  only  man  by 
man;  nay,  his  soldiers  are  never  ranked  into  line,  but 
stand  scattered,  sundered  and  individual,  each  serving  on 
his  own  account,  and  "  fighting  on  his  own  hook."  Things 
are  huddled  and  lumped  together;  diamonds,  pearls,  bits, 
of  chalk  and  cranberries,  thrown  pell-mell  together.  You 
can 

"  No  joints  and  no  contexture  find, 
Nor  their  loose  parts  to  any  method  brin^." 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  Lucretian  "  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms,"  for  things  are  joined  by  a  casual  connection,  or 
else  by  mere  caprice.  This  is  so  in  the  Orations,  which  were 
designed  to  be  heard,  not  read,  where  order  is  the  more 
needful.  His  separate  thoughts  are  each  a  growth.  Now 
and  then  it  is  so  with  a  sentence,  seldom  with  a  paragraph ; 
but  his  essay  is  always  a  piece  of  composition,  carpentry, 
and  not  growth. 

Take  any  one  of  his  volumes,  the  first  series  of  Essays, 
for  example,  the  book  does  not  make  an  organic  whole, 
by  itself,  and  so  produce  a  certain  totality  of  impression. 
The  separate  essays  are  not  arranged  with  reference  to  any 
progress  in  the  reader^s  mind,  or  any  consecutive  develop- 
ment of  the  author's  ideas.  Here  are  the  titles  of  the 
several  papers  in  their  present  order  : — History,  Self-Reli- 
ance,  Compensation,  Spiritual  Laws,  Love,  Friendship, 
Prudence,   Heroism,   The   Over- Soul,   Circles,    Litellect, 
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like  the  parts  of  a  rose, 
and  colour  make  up  one 
draws  do   not  converge 
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ens,   not   from   an  artist 
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produce  their  effect  almo, 
they  sculpture  with  theii 
Angelo  is  an  example ;    8( 
pupils  by  the  severity  ol 
scientific  forms  of  thought 
produce  the  effect  almost 
drawing  was  bad,  but  the 
and  cheek,  and  hair,  was 
saw,  and  felt  the  impressioi 
be  true  to  both,  will  keep 
clothe  them  with  approprial 
that  order  belongs  not  to  p 
false.     In  all  Milton's  high 
feet  as  the  colouring :    this 
grand  divisions  of  the  Para 
ment  of  the  smallest  details 
and  then  the  appropriate  h 
of  night  is  thrown  upon  the 
His  love  of  individually^  i 
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nd  about  them^  the  brown  thrasher^  the  hen-hawk^  and 
Ike  crow — ^making  a  scene  of  beautiful  and  intricate  con- 
knon  which  belongs  to  nature,  not  to  human  art. 

His  marked  love  of  individuality  appears  in  his  style. 
Hia  thoughts  are  seldom  vague,  all  is  distinct ;  the  out- 
fines  are  sharply  drawn,  things  are  always  discrete  from 
one  another.  He  loves  to  particularize.  He  talks  not  of 
flowers^  but  of  the  violet,  the  clover,  the  cowslip  and 
inemone ;  not  of  birds,  but  the  nuthatch,  and  the  wren ; 
not  of  insects,  but  of  the  Volvex  Globator;  not  of  men 
nd  maids,  but  of  Adam,  John,  and  Jane.  Things  are 
kept  from  things,  each  surrounded  by  its  own  atmosphere. 
Tlus  ffives  great  distinctness  and  animation  to  his  works, 
tlioagh  latterly  he  seems  to  imitate  himself  a  little  in  this 
mp^.  It  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  this  individual- 
itttion  is  carried.  The  essays  in  his  books  are  separate, 
ad  stand  apart  from  one  another,  only  mechanically  bound 
hj  the  lids  of  the  volume ;  his  paragraphs  in  each  essay 
ne  distinct  and  disconnected,  or  but  loosely  bound  to  one 
■noiher ;  it  is  so  with  sentences  in  the  paragraph,  and  pro- 
positions in  the  sentence.  Take  for  example  his  essay  on 
Experience ;  it  is  distributed  into  seven  parts,  which  treat 
respectively  of  Illusion,  Temperament,  Succession,  Surface, 
Surprise,  Reality,  and  Subjectiveness.  Those  seven  brig- 
idiera  are  put  in  one  army  with  as  little  unity  of  action  as 
VBj  seven  Mexican  officers ;  not  subject  to  one  head,  nor 
fighting  on  the  same  side.     The  subordinates  under  these 

Serais  are  in  no  better  order  and  discipline ;  sometimes 
corporal  commands  the  king.  But  this  very  lack  of 
order  g^ves  variety  of  form.  You  can  never  anticipate  him. 
One  half  of  the  essay  never  suggests  the  rest.  If  he  have 
no  order,  he  never  sets  his  method  a  going,  and  himself 
^h  his  audience  goes  to  sleep,  trusting  that  he,  they,  and 
tte  logical  conclusion  will  all  come  out  alive  aud  waking 
•k  the  last.  He  trusts  nothing  to  the  discipline  of  his 
o&mp ;  all  to  the  fidelity  of  the  mdividual  soldiers. 

His  style  is  one  of  the  rarest  beauty ;  there  is  no  affect- 
ation, no  conceit,  no  effort  at  effect.  He  alludes  to  every- 
body and  imitates  nobody.  No  writer  that  we  remember, 
®3ccept  Jean  Paul  Richter,  is  so  rich  in  beautiful  imagery ; 
ttiere  are  no  blank  walls  in  his  building.  But  Richter's 
temple  of  poesy  is  a  Hindoo  pagoda,  rich,  elaborate,  of 
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•  costly  stone^  adorned  with  costly  work,  but  as  a  whole, 
rather  grotesque  than  sublime,  and  more  queer  than  beau- 
tiful ;  you  wonder  how  any  one  could  have  brought  such 
wealth  together,  and  still  moi^  that  any  one  could  combine 
things  so  oddly  together.  Emerson  builds  a  rambling 
Gothic  church,  with  an  irregular  outline,  a  chapel  here, 
and  a  tower  there,  you  do  not  see  why ;  but  all  pai^s  are 
beautiful,  and  the  whole  constrains  the  soul  to  love  and 
trust.  His  manifold  images  come  from  his  own  sight,  not 
from  the  testimony  of  other  men.  His  words  are  picturej^ 
of  the  things  daguerreotyped  from  nature.  Like  Homer, 
Aristotle,  and  Tacitus,  he  describes  the  thing,  and  not  the 
effect  of  the  thing.  This  quality  he  has  in  conmion  with 
the  great  writers  of  classic  antiquity,  while  his  weajth  uf 
sentiment  puts  him  with  the  classics  of  modem  times. 
Like  Burke  he  lays  all  hterature  under  contribution,  and 
presses  the  facts  of  every-day  life  into  his  service.  He 
seems  to  keep  the  sun  and  moon  as  his  retainers,  and  len' 
black-mail  on  the  cricket  and  the  titmouse,  on  the  dawd- 
ling preacher  and  the  snow-storm  which  seemed  to  rebuke 
his  unnatural  whine.  His  works  teem  with  beauty.  Take 
for  example  this : 

"  What  do  we  wish  to  know  of  any  worthy  person  bo  much  a? 
how  he  has  sped  in  the  history  of  this  sentiment  ?  [Love.]  What 
books  in  the  circulating  libraries  circulate  ?  How  we  glow  over 
these  novels  of  passion  when  the  story  is  told  with  any  spark  of 
truth  and  nature !  And  what  fastens  attention  in  the  intercourse  of 
life,  like  any  passion  betraying  affection  between  two  parties?  Per- 
haps we  never  saw  them  before,  and  never  shall  meet  them  agaiiu 
But  we  see  them  exchange  a  glance,  or  betray  a  deep  emotion,  acd 
we  are  no  longer  strangers.  We  understand  them,  and  take  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  development  of  the  romance.  All  mankiud 
love  a  lover.  The  earliest  demonstrations  of  complacency  and  kiod* 
iiess  are  nature's  most  winning  pictures.  It  is  the  dawn  of  civilitr 
and  grace  in  the  coarse  and  rustic.  The  rude  village  boy  teases 
the  girls  about  the  school-house  door  ; — but  to-day  he  comes  nio- 
ning  into  the  entry,  and  meets  one  fair  child  arranging  ber  satchel: 
lie  holds  her  books  to  help  her,  and  instantly  it  seems  to  him  as  if 
she  removed  herself  from  him  infinitely,  and  was  a  sacred  precinct. 
Among  the  throng  of  girls  he  runs  rudely  enough,  but  one  alooe  dis- 
tances him  :  and  these  two  little  neighbours  that  were  so  close  jort 
now,  have  learnt  to  respect  each  other*8  personality.  Or  who  can 
avert  his  eyes  from  the  engaging,  half-artful,  half-artless  ways  of 
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scliool  girls  who  go  into  the  country  shops  to  huy  a  skein  of  silk  or  a 
slieetof  paper,  and  talk  half  an  hour  about  nothing,  with  the  broad-fared, 
^ood-natured  shop-boy.  In  the  village  they  are  on  a  perfect  equality, 
which  love  delights  in,  and  without  any  coquetry  the  happy,  affection, 
ate  nature  of  woman  flows  out  in  this  pretty  gossip.  The  girls  may 
Iiave  little  beauty,  yet  plainly  do  they  establish  between  them  and  the 
^ood  boy  the  most  agreeable,  confiding  relations,  what  with  their 
fun  and  their  earnest,  about  Edgar,  and  Jonas,  and  Almira,  and  who 
was  invited  to  the  party,  and  who  danced  at  the  dancing-school,  and 
wlicn  the  singing-school  would  begin,  and  other  nothings  concerning 
which  the  parties  cooed.  By-and-by  that  boy  wants  a  wife,  and  very 
truly  and  heartily  will  he  know  where  to  find  a  sincere  and  sweet 
mate,  without  any  risk  such  as  Milton  deplores  as  incident  to  scholars 
and  great  men." 

"The  passion  re-makes  the  world  for  the  youth.  It  makes  all 
things  alive  and  significant  Nature  grows  conscious.  Every  bird 
on  the  boughs  of  the  tree  sings  now  to  his  heart  and  soul.  Almost  the 
notes  are  articulate.  The  clouds  hqve  faces  as  he  looks  on  them.  The 
trees  of  the  forest,  the  waving  grass  and  the  peeping  flowers  have 
grown  intelligent :  and  almost  he  fears  to  trust  them  with  the  secret 
which  they  seem  to  invite.  Yet  nature  soothes  and  sympathizes. 
In  the  green  solitude  he  finds  a  dearer  home  than  with  men/' 

"  Behold  there  in  the  wood  the  fine  madman !  He  is  a  palace  of 
sweet  sounds  and  sights ;  he  dilates  ;  he  is  twice  a  man  ;  he  walks 
with  arms  akimbo  ;  he  soliloquizes ;  he  accosts  the  grass  and  the  trees ; 
he  feels  the  blood  of  the  violet,  the  clover,  and  the  lily  in  his  veins ; 
and  he  talks  with  the  brook  that  wets  his  foot." — Esmys,  pp.  142^ 
143, 145, 146. 

Emerson  is  a  great  master  of  language ;  therewith  he 
sculptures,  therewith  he  paints ;  he  thunders  and  lightens 
in  his  speech,  and  in  his  speech  also  he  sings.  In  Greece, 
Plato  and  Aristophanes  were  mighty  masters  of  the  pen, 
and  have  not  left  their  equals  in  ancient  literary  art ;  so  in 
Rome  werO  Virgil  and  Tacitus ;  four  men  so  marked  in  in- 
dividuality, so  unlike  and  withal  so  skilful  in  the  use  of 
speech,  it  were  not  easy  to  find ;  four  mighty  masters  of 
the  art  to  write.  In  later  times  there  have  been  in  England 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  Taylor,  Swift,  and  Carlyle ;  on 
the  Continent,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Goethe ;  all  masters 
in  this  art,  skilful  to  work  in  human  speech.  Each  of  them 
possessed  some  qualities  which  Emerson  has  not.  In  Ba* 
con,  Milton,  and  Carlyle,  there  is  a  majesty,  a  dignity  and 
giant  strength,  not  to  be  claimed  for  him.     Yet  separating 
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the  beaatiftd  from  what  men  call  sublime,  no  one  of  all 
that  we  have  named^  ancient  or  modern^  has  passages  so 
beautifiil  as  he.  From  what  is  called  sublime  if  we  separ- 
ate what  is  simply  vast,  or  merely  grand,  or  only  wide,  it 
is  in  vain  that  we  seek  in  all  those  men  for  anything  to 
rival  Emerson. 

Take  the  following  passage,  and  it  is  not  possible,  we 
think,  to  find  its  equal  for  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  in 
any  tongue : 

"The  lovers  delight  in  eDdearments,  in  avowals  of  love,  in  corn- 
parisons  of  their  regards.     When  alone,  they  solace  themselves  with 
the  remembered  image  of  the  other.     Does  that  other  see  the  same 
star,  the  same  melting  cloud,  read  the  same  book,  feel  the  same  emo- 
tion that  now  delight  me?     Tiiey  try  and  weigh  their  affection, and 
adding  up  all  costly  advantages,  friends,  opportunities,  properties, 
exult  in  discovering  that  willingly,  joyfully,  they  would  give  all  as  a 
ransom  for  the  beautiful,  the  beloved  head,  not  one  hair  of  which  shall 
be  harmed.     But  the  lot  of  humanity  is  on  these  children.     Danger, 
sorrow,  and  pain  arrive  to  them  as  to  all.     Love  prays.     It  makes 
covenants  with  Eternal  Power,  in  behalf  of  this  dear  mate.     The 
union  which  is  thus  effected,  and  which  adds  a  new  value  to  every 
atom  in  nature,  for  it  transmutes  every  thread  throughout  the  whole 
web  of  relation  into  a  golden  ray,  and  bathes  the  soul  in  a  new 
and  sweeter  element,  is  yet  a  temporary  state.   Not  always  can  flow- 
ers, pearls,  poetry,  protestations,  nor  even  home  in  another  heart,  con- 
tent the  awful  soul  that  dwells  in  clay.     It  arouses  itself  at  litst 
from  these  endearments,  as  toys,  and  puts  on  the  harness,  andaspir^ 
to  vast  and  universal  aims.     The  soul  which  is  in  the  soul  of  eacli, 
craving  for  a  perfect  beatitude,  detects  incongruities,  defects,  and  dis- 
proportion in  the  behaviour  of  the  other.    Hence  arise  surprise,  expos- 
tulation, and  pain.     Tet  that  which  drew  them  to  each  other  was 
signs  of  loveliness,  signs  of  virtue  ;  and  these  virtues  are  there,  how- 
ever  eclipsed.     They  appear  and  reappear,  and  continue  to  attract ; 
bat  the  regard  changes,  quits  the  sign,  and  attaches  to  the  substance. 
This  repairs  the  wounded  affection.     Meantime,  as  life  wears  on,  it 
proves  a  game  of  permutation  and  combination  of  all  possible  posi- 
tions  of  tlie  parties,  to  extort  all  the  resources  of  each,  and  acquaint 
each  with  the  whole  strength  and  weakness  of  the  other.     For  it  is 
the  nature  and  end  of  this  relation,  that  they  should  represent  the 
human  race  to  each  other.  All  that  is  in  the  world  which  is  or  ought 
to  be  known,  is  cunningly  wrought  into  the  texture  of  man,  of 
woman. 

*'  The  person  love  does  to  iu  fit, 
Like  manna,  has  the  taste  of  aU  in  it" 
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"The  world  rolls;  the  circumstances  vary, ^veiy  hour.  All  the 
angels  that  inhabit  this  temple  of  the  body  appear  at  the  windows, 
and  all  the  gnomes  and  vices  alsa  By  all  the  virtues,  they  are  united. 
If  there  be  virtue,  all  the  vices  are  known  as  such ;  they  confess  and 
flee.  Their  once  flaming  regard  is  sobered  by  time  in  either  breast^ 
and  losing  in  violence  what  it  gains  in  extent,  it  becomes  a  thorough 
good  understanding.  They  resign  each  other  without  complaint  to 
the  good  o£5ces  which  man  and  woman  are  severally  appointed  to 
discharge  in  time,  and  exchange  the  passion  which  once  could  not 
lose  sight  of  its  object,  for  a  cheerful  disengaged  furtherance,  whether 
present  or  absent,  of  each  other^s  designs.  At  last  they  discover  that 
all  v^ich  at  first  drew  them  together, — those  once  sacred  features, 
that  magical  play  of  charms,  was  deciduous,  had  a  prospective  end, 
like  the  scafiblding  by  which  the  house  was  built ;  and  the  purification 
of  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  from  year  to  year,  is  the  real  marriage, 
foreseen  and  prepared  from  the  first,  and  wholly  above  their  conscious- 
ness. Looking  at  these  aims  with  which  two  persons,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  so  variously  and  correlatively  gifted,  are  shut  up  in  one  house 
to'spend  in  the  nuptial  society  forty  or  fifty  years,  I  do  not  wonder  at 
the  emphasis  with  which  the  heart  prophesies  this  crisis  from  early 
infancy,  at  the  profuse  beauty  with  which  the  instincts  deck  the  nup- 
tial bower,  and  nature  and  intellect  and  art  emulate  each  other  in 
the  gifts  and  the  melody  they  bring  to  the  epithalamium. 

'*  Thus  are  we  put  in  training  for  a  love  that  knows  not  sex,  nor 
person,  nor  partiality,  but  which  seeketh  virtue  and  wisdom  every- 
where, to  the  end  of  increasing  virtue  and  wisdom.  We  are  by  na- 
ture observers,  and  thereby  learners.  That  is  our  permanent  state. 
But  we  are  often  made  to  feel  that  our  aflections  are  but  tents  of  a 
night.  Though  slowly  and  with  pain,  the  objects  of  the  aflections 
change,  as  the  objects  of  thought  do.  There  are  moments  when  the 
affections  hile  and  absorb  the  man,  and  make  his  happiness  depend- 
ent on  a  person  or  persons.  But  in  health  the  mind  is  presently  seen 
again,  its  overarching  vault,  bright  with  galaxies  of  immutable  lights, 
and  the  warm  loves  and  fears  that  swept  over  us  as  clouds,  must  lose 
their  finite  character,  and  blend  with  God,  to  attain  their  own  per- 
fection. But  we  need  not  fear  that  we  can  lose  anything  by  the 
progress  of  the  soul.  The  soul  may  be  trusted  to  the  end.  That 
which  is  so  beautiful  and  attractive  as  these  relations,  must  be  suc- 
ceeded and  supplanted  only  by  what  is  more  beautiful,  and  so  on  for 
ever." — EswxySy  pp.  152 — 155. 

We  con  now  only  glance  at  the  separate  works  named 
above.  His  nature  is  more  defective  in  form  than  any  of 
his  pieces^  but  rich  in  beauty ;  a  rare  prose  poem  is  it,  a 
book  for  one^s  bosom.     The  first  series  of  Essays  contains 
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We  most  briefly  notice  Mr  Emerson's  volume  of  Poems. 
He  has  Hmself  given  us  the  standard  by  which  to  try  him, 
for  he  thus  defines  and  describes  the  poet : 

''The  sign  and  credentials  of  the  poet  are,  that  he  aunounces  that 
^hich  no  man  foretold.  Ho  is  the  true  and  only  doctor  ;  he  knows 
and  tells ;  he  is  the  only  teller  of  news,  for  he  was  present  and  privy 
to  the  appearance  which  he  describes.  He  is  a  beholder  of  ideas,  and 
•notterer  of  the  necessary  and  causal.  For  we  do  not  speak  now  of 
men  of  poetical  talents,  or  of  industry  and  skill  in  metre,  but  of  the 
true  poet  I  took  part  in  a  conversation  the  other  day,  concerning  a 
TCceot  writer  of  lyrics,  a  man  of  subtle  mind,  whose  head  appeared  io 
be  A  music  box  of  delicate  tunes  and  rh}'thms,  and  whose  skill  and 
command  of  language  we  could  not  sufficiently  praise.  But  when  tlie 
question  arose  whether  he  was  not  only  a  lyrist,  but  a  poet,  wo  wore 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  is  plainly  a  contemporary,  not  an  eternal 
mn.  He  does  not  stand  out  of  our  low  limitations,  like  a  Chimborazo 
mder  tlie  line,  running  up  from  the  torrid  base  through  all  the  clim- 
ates of  the  globe,  with  belts  of  the  herbage  of  every  latitude  on  its 
bigh  and  mottled  sides ;  but  this  genius  is  the  landscape-garden  of  a 
BU>dem  house,  adorned  with  fountains  and  statues,  with  well-bred 
BMn  and  women  standing  and  sitting  in  the  walks  and  terraces.  We 
betr  through  all  the  varied  music  the  ground  tone  of  conventional 
life.  Our  poets  are  men  of  talents  who  sing,  and  not  the  children  of 
iDUBic    The  ailment  is  secondary,,  the  finish  of  the  verses  is  primary. 

^For  it  is  not  metres,  but  a  metre-making  argument,  that  makes  a 
poem, — a  thought  so  passionate  and  alive,  that,  like  the  spirit  of  a 
plant  or  an  animal,  it  has  an  architecture  of  its  own,  and  adorns  nature 
■with  a  new  thing.  The  thought  and  the  form  are  equal  in  the  order 
of  time,  bat  in  the  order  of  genesis  the  thought  is  prior  to  the  form. 
The  poet  has  a  new  thought :  he  has  a  whole  new  experience  to  un- 
fold ;  he  will  tell  us  how  it  was  with  him,  and  all  men  will  be  the 
ilcher  in  his  fortune." — Essays,  2nd  Series,  pp.  9 — 11. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  poet,  ho  tells  us,  ''  by  the  beauty 
of  things"  to  announce  "  a  new  and  higher  beauty.  Na- 
ture ofters  all  her  creatures  to  him  as  a  picture  language." 
*'The  poorest  experience  is  rich  enough  for  all  the  purposes 
of  expressing  thought ; "  "  the  world  being  put  under 
the  mind  for  verb  and  noun,  the  poet  is  he  who  can  articu- 
late it ; "  he  ^'  turns  the  world  to  glass,  and  shows  us  all 
things  in  their  right  series  and  proportions."  For  through 
that  better  perception  he  stands  one  step  nearer  things, 
Jwid  sees  the  flowing  or  metamorphosis,  perceives  that 
thought  is  multiform ;  that  within  the  form  of  every  crea- 
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"  Aug.  20th,  1666.  To  Deptford  by  water,  reading  Othello,  Moor 
of  Venice,  which  I  have  heretofore  esteemed  a  mighty  good  play, 
bat  having  so  lately  read  the  Adventures  of  Five  Hours,  it  seems  a 
mean  thing.  Sept.  29th,  1662.  To  the  King*B  Theatre,  where  we  saw 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  nor  shall 
ever  again,  for  it  is  the  most  insipid  and  ridiculous  play  that  ever  J 
saw  in  my  life." 

Emerson  is  certainly  one 

ft 

"  Quern  tu,  Melpomene,  semel         ' 
Nascentem  placido  lumine  Tideris ; 
SpiflscD  nemorum  comao 
Fingcnt  ^olio  carmine  nobUem." 

Yet  his  best  poetry  is  in  his  prose,  and  his  poorest,  thin- 
nest, and  least  musical  prose  is  in  his  poems. 

The  "  Ode  to  Beauty''  contains  some  beautiful  thoughts 
in  a  fair  form : 

"  Who  gave  thee,  0  Beauty, 

The  keys  of  this  breast, — 
Too  credulous  lover 

Of  blest  and  unblest  ? 
Say,  when  in  lapsed  ages 

Thee  knew  I  of  old  ? 
Or  what  was  the  service 

For  which  I  was  sold  ? 
When  first  my  eyes  saw  thee, 

I  found  me  thy  thrall, 
By  magical  drawings. 

Sweet  tyrant  of  all  I 
I  drank  at  thy  fountain 

False  waters  of  thirst ; 
Thou  intimate  stranger, 

Thou  latest  and  first  t 
Thy  dangerous  glances 

Make  women  of  men  ; 
New-born,  we  are  melting 

Into  nature  again." — PoemSj  pp.  136 — 137. 

The  three  pieces  which  seem  the  most  perfect  poems, 
both  in  matter  and  form,  are  the  "  Problem,''  from  which 
we  have  already  given  liberal  extracts  above ;  "  Each  in 
all,^^  which,  however,  is  certainly  not  a  great  poem,  but 
simple,  natural,  and  beautiful ;  and  the  "  Sphinx,"  which 
has  higher  merits  than  the  others,  and  is  a  poem  of  a  good 

16  • 
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deal  of  beauty.     The  Sphinx  is  the  creation  of  the  old 
classic  mythology.     But  her  question  is  wholly  modern, 
though  she  has  been  waiting  so  long  for  the  seer  to  solve 
it,  that  she  has  become  drowsy. 
This  is  her  problem  : 

"  The  fate  of  the  man-child  ; 
The  meaning  of  mau.^ 

All  the  material  and  animal  world  is  at  peace : 

"  Erect  as  a  sunbeam, 

Upspringeth  the  palm ; 
The  elephant  browses, 

Undaunted  and  calm  ; 
In  beautiful  motion 

The  thrush  plies  his  wings  ; 
^ind  leaves  of  his  covert, 

Your  silence  he  sings. 


"  See,  earth,  air,  sound,  silence, 

Plant,  quadruped,  bird. 
By  one  music  enchanted, 

One  deity  stirred,— 
Each  the  other  adorning, 

Accompany  still ; 
Night  veileth  the  morning, 

The  vapour  the  hill." 

In  his  early  age  man  shares  the  peace  of  the  world : 

"  The  babe  by  its  mother 
Lies  bathed  in  joy  ; 
Glide  its  hours  uncounted, — 

The  sun  is  its  toy ; 
Shines  the  peace  of  all  being, 
Without  cloud,  in  its  eyes ; 
And  the  sum  of  the  world 
In  soft  miniature  lies.** 

But  when  the  child  becomes  a  man  he  is  ill  at  ease : 

^  But  man  crouches  and  blushes, 
Absconds  and  conceals ; 
He  creepeth  and  peepeth, 
He  palters  and  steals  ; 
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Infinn,  melancholy, 

Jealous  glancing  around, 
An  oaf,  an  accomplice, 

He  poisons  the  ground.*' 

Mother  Nature  complains  of  his  condition  : 

**  Who  has  drugg'd  my  boy*s  cup  ? 
Who  has  mix'd  my  boy's  bread  ? 
Who,  with  sadness  and  madness. 
Has  tum'd  the  man-child*8  head  ?  " 

The  Sphinx  wishes  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this.  A 
poet  answers  that  this  is  no  mystery  to  him  ;  man  is  supe- 
rior to  nature,  and  its  unconscious  and  involuntary  happi- 
ness is  not  enough  for  him ;  superior  to  the  events  of  his 
own  history,  so  the  joy  which  he  has  attained  is  always 
unsatisfactory : 

**  The  fiend  that  man  harries 

Is  love  of  the  best ; 
Yawns  the  pit  of  the  dragon, 

Lit  by  rays  from  the  blest. 
The  Lethe  of  nature 

Can't  trance  him  again. 
Whose  soul  sees  the  perfect, 

Which  his  eyes  seek  in  vain. 

"  Profounder,  profounder, 

Man's  spirit  must  dive ; 
To  his  aye-rolling  orbit 

No  goal  will  arrive ; 
The  heavens  that  now  draw  him 

With  sweetness  untold, 
Once  found, — for  new  heavens 

He  spumeth  the  old." 

Even  sad  things  turn  out  well : 

"  Pride  niin'd  the  angels. 

Their  shame  thorn  restores  ; 
And  the  joy  that  is  sweetest 
Lurks  in  stings  of  remorse." 

Thus  the  riddle  is  solved ;  then  the  Sphinx  turns  into 
beautiful  things  : 

"  Uprose  the  merry  Sphinx, 

And  crouch'd  no  more  in  stone ; 
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She  melted  into  purple  cloud, 

She  silvered  in  the  moon  ; 
She  spired  into  a  yellow  flame ; 

She  flower'd  in  blossoms  red ; 
She  flow'd  into  a  foaming  wave ; 

She  stood  Monadnoc^s  head."— Po€flM,  pp.  8 — 13. 

We  pass  over  tlie  Threnody,  where  ''well-sung  woes" 
might  soothe  a  ''  pensive  ghost/'  The  Dirge  contains  some 
stanzas  that  are  full  of  nature  and  well  expressed : 

'*  Knows  he  who  tills  this  lonely  field, 
To  reap  its  scanty  corn. 
What  mystic  fruit  his  acres  yield 
At  midnight  and  at  mom  ? 

•  •         •         •         • 

^  The  winding  Concord  gleamed  below, 
Pouring  as  wide  a  flood 
As  when  my  brothers,  long  ago. 
Came  with  me  to  the  wood. 

\  "  But  they  are  gone — the  holy  ones 
Who  trod  with  me  this  lovely  vale ; 
The  strong,  star-bright  companions 
Are  silent,  low,  and  pale. 

^^  My  good,  my  noble,  in  their  prime, 
Who  made  this  world  the  feast  it  was, 
Who  leam*d  with  me  the  lore  of  time, 
Who  loved  this  dwelling-place  I 

•  •         •         .         • 

"  I  touch  this  flower  of  silken  leaf. 
Which  once  our  childhood  knew  ; 
Its  soft  leaves  wound  me  with  a  grief 
Whose  balsam  never  grew. 

•*  Hearken  to  you  pine-warbler 
Singing  aloft  in  the  tree  ! 
nearest  thou,  0  traveller, 
What  he  singeth  to  me  ? 

*^  Not  unless  God  made  sharp  thine  ear 
With  sorrow  such  as  mine, 
Out  of  that  delicate  lay  could^st  thou 
Its  heavy  tale  divine. 

"  *  Go,  lonely  man,*  it  saith ; 

*They  loved  thee  from  their  birth  ; 
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Their  hands  were  pure,  and  pure  their  faith,— 
There  are  no  such  hearts  on  earth. 

•  •  •  k  • 

"  *  Ye  cannot  unlock  your  heart, 
The  key  \s  gone  with  them  ; 
The  silent  organ  loudest  chants 

The  master's  requiem.'  " — Poems,  pp.  232 — 235. 

Here  is  a  little  piece  which  has  seldom  been  equalled  in 
depth  and  beauty  of  thought ;  yet  it  has  sometimes  been 
complained  of  as  obscure,  we  see  not  why  : 

TO  RHEA. 

^Thee,  dear  friend,  a  brother  soothes, 
Not  with  flatteries,  but  truths, 
Which  tarnish  not,  but  purify 
To  light  ytrhich  dims  the  morning's  eye. 
I  have  come  from  the  spring-woods. 
From  the  fragraut  solitudes ; 
Listen  what  the  poplar-tree 
And  murmuring  waters  counseird  me. 

**  If  with  love  thy  heart  has  burnM ; 
If  thy  love  is  un returned ; 
Hide  thy  grief  within  thy  breast, 
Though  it  tear  thee  unexpressed ; 
For  when  love  has  once  departed 
From  the  eyes  of  the  false-hearted, 
And  one  by  one  has  torn  off  quite 
The  bandages  of  purple  light; 
Though  thou  wert  the  loveliest 
Form  the  soul  had  ever  dress'd, 
Thou  shalt  seem,  in  each  reply, 
A  vixen  to  his  alter'd  eye  ; 
Thy  softest  pleadings  seem  too  bold. 
Thy  praying  lute  will  seem  to  scold  ; 
Though  thou  kept  the  straightest  road, 
Yet  thou  errest  far  and  broad. 

"  But  thou  shalt  do  as  do  the  gods 
In  their  cloudless  periods  ; 
For  of  this  lore  be  thou  sure, — 
Though  thou  forget,  the  gods,  secure. 
Forget  never  their  command. 
But  make  the  statute  of  this  land. 
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Several  of  the  other  pieces  are  poor ;  some  are  stiflF  and 
rude,  having  no  lofty  thoughts  to  atone  for  their  unlovely' 
forms.  Some  have  quaint  names,  which  seem  given  to 
them  out  of  mere  caprice.  Such  are  the  following  :  Mith- 
ridates,  Hamatreya,  Hermione,  Merlin,  Merops,  &c.  These 
names  are  not  more  descriptive  of  the  poems  they  are  con- 
nected with,  than  are  Jonathan  and  Eleazer  of  the  men 
thus  baptized.  What  have  Astrea,  Bhea,  and  Etienne  de 
la  Bo^e  to  do  with  the  poems  which  bear  their  names  ? 

We  should  think  the  following  lines,  from  Hermione, 
were  written  by  some  of  the  youngest  Emersonidae : 

"  Once  I  dwelt  apart, 
Now  I  live  with  all ; 
As  shepherd's  lamp  on  far  hill-side 
Seems,  by  the  traveller  espied, 
A  door  into  the  monntaiu  heart, 
So  didst  thou  quarry  and  unlock 
Highways  for  me  through  the  rock. 

"  Now,  deceived,  thou  wanderest 
In  strange  lands  unblest ; 
And  my  kindred  come  to  soothe  me. 
Southward  is  my  next  of  blood ;  N 

He  has  come  through  fragrant  wood, 
Brugg'd  with  spice  from  climates  warm, 
And  in  every  twinkling  glade, 
And  twilight  nook, 
Unveils  thy  form. 
Out  of  the  forest  way 
Forth  paced  it  yesterday ; 
And  when  I  sat  by  the  watercourse, 
.Watching  the  daylight  fade. 
It  throbb'd  up  from  the  brook." — Poems^  pp.  153 — 154. 

Such  things  are  unworthy  of  such  a  master. 

Here  is  a  passage  which  we  will  not  attempt  to  criticise. 
He  is  speaking  of  Love : 

**  He  will  preach  like  a  friar, 
And  jump  like  a  harlequin  ; 
He  will  read  like  a  crier, 
And  fight  like  a  Paladin,"  &c. 

Good  Homer  sometimes  nodded,  they  say ;  but  when  he 
went  fast  asleep,  he  did  not  write  lines  or  print  them. 
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genins  thougli  he  was,  and  great  architect  of  beauty,  has 
not  added  so  many  thoughts  to  the  treasury  of  the  race ; 
no,  nor  been  the  author  of  so  much  loveliness.  Emerson 
is  a  man  of  genius  such  as  does  not  often  appear,  such  as 
has  never  appeared  before  in  America,  and  but  seldom  in 
the  world.  He  learns  from  all  sorts  of  men,  but  no  English 
writer,  we  think,  is  so  original.  We  sincerely  lament  the 
want  of  logic  in  his  method,  and  his  exaggeration  of  the 
intuitive  powers,  the  unhappy  consequences  of  which  we 
see  in  some  of  Ids  followers  and  admirers.  They  will  be 
more  faithful  than  he  to.the  false  principle  which  he  lays 
down,  and  will  think  themselves  wise  because  they  do 
not  study,  learned  because  they  are  ignorant  of  books, 
and  inspired  because  they  say  what  outrages  common  sense. 
In  Emerson^s  poetry  there  is  often  a  ruggedness  and  want 
of  finish  which  seems  wilful  in  a  man  like  him.  This 
fault  is  very  obvious  in  those  pieces  he  has  put  before  his 
several  essays.  Sometimes  there  is  a  seed-corn  of  thought 
in  the  piece,  but  the  piece  itself  seems  like  a  pile  of  rub- 
bish shot  out  of  a  cart  which  hinders  the  seed  from  germ- 
inating. His  admirers  and  imitators  not  unfrequently  give 
us  only  the  rubbish  and  probably  justify  themselves  by  the 
example  of  their  master.  Spite  of  these  defects,  Mr 
Emerson,  on  the  whole,  speaks  with  a  holy  power  which 
no  other  man  possesses  who  now  writes  the  English  tongue. 
Others  have  more  readers,  are  never  sneered  at  by  respect- 
able men,  are  oftener  praised  in  the  journals,  have  greater 
weight  in  the  pulpits,  the  cabinets,  and  the  councils  of  the 
nation ;  but  there  is  none  whose  words  so  sink  into  the 
mind  and  heart  of  young  men  and  maids ;  none  who  work 
so  powerfully  to  fashion  the  character  of  the  coming  age. 
Seeing  the  power  which  he  exercises,  and  the  influence  he 
is  Ukely  to  have  on  generations  to  come,  we  are  jealous  of 
any  fault  in  his  matter,  or  its  form,  and  have  allowed  no 
private  and  foolish  friendship  to  hinder  us  from  speaking 
of  his  faults. 

This  is  his  source  of  strength :  his  intellectual  and  moral 
sincerity.  He  looks  after  Truth,  Justice,  and  Beauty. 
He  has  not  uttered  a  word  that  is  false  to  his  own  mind  or 
conscience ;  has  not  suppressed  a  word  because  he  thought 
it  too  high  for  men^s  comprehension,  and  therefore  dan- 
gerous to  the  repose  of  men.     He  never  compromises* 


'^' 
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he  gives  men  to  mankind,  and  mankind  to  the  laws  of 
God.  His  position  is  a  striking  one.  Eminently  a  child 
of  Christianity  and  of  the  American  idea,  he  is  out  of  the 
Church  and  out  of  the  State.  In  the  midst  of  Calvinistic 
and  Unitarian  superstition,  he  does  not  fear  God,  but 
loves  and  trusts  Him.  He  does  not  worship  the  idols  of 
our  time — wealth  and  respectabihty,  the  two  calves  set  up 
by  our  modem  Jeroboam.  He  fears  not  the  damnation 
these  idols  have  the  power  to  inflict — neither  poverty  nor 
social  disgrace.  In  busy  and  bustling  New-England  comes 
out  this  man  serene  and  beautiful  as  a  star,  and  shining 
like  "  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world."  Beproached  as 
an  idler,  he  is  active  as  the  sun,  and  pours  out  his  radiant 
truth  on  Lyceums  at  Chelmsford,  at  Waltham,  at  Lowell, 
and  all  over  the  land.  Out  of  a  cold  Unitarian  Church 
rose  this  most  lovely  light.  Here  is  Boston,  perhaps  the 
most  humane  city  in  America,  with  its  few  noble  men  and 
women,  its  beautiful  charities,  its  material  vigour,  and  its 
hardy  enterprise;  commercial  Boston,  where  honour  is 
weighed  in  the  pubUc;  scales,  and  justice  reckoned  by  the 
dollars  it  brings ;  conservative  Boston^  the  grave  of  the 
Revolution,  wallowing  in  its  wealth,  yet  grovelling  for 
more,  seeking  only  money,  careless  of  justice,  stuifed  with 
cotton  yet  hungry  for  tariffs,  sick  with  the  greedy  worm 
of  avarice,  loving  money  as  the  end  of  hfe,  and  bigots  as 
the  means  of  preserving  it ;  Boston  with  toryism  in  its 
parlours,  toryism  in  its  pulpits,  toryism  in  its  press,  itself 
a  tory  town,  preferring  the  accidents  of  man  to  man  him- 
self— ^and  amidst  it  all  there  comes  Emerson,  graceful  as 
Phoebus- Apollo,  fearless  and  tranquil  as  the  sun  he  was 
supposed  to  guide,  and  pours  down  the  enchantment  of 
his  light,  wldch  falls  where'er  it  may,  on  dust,  on  diamonds, 
on  decaying  heaps  to  hasten  their  rapid  rot,  on  seeds  new 
sown  to  quicken  their  ambitious  germ,  on  virgin  minds  of 
youths  and  maids  to  waken  the  natural  seed  of  nobleness 
therein,  and  make  it  grow  to  beauty  and  to  manliness. 
Such  is  the  beauty  of  his  speech,  such  the  majesty  of  his 
ideas,  such  the  power  of  the  moral  sentiment  in  men,  and 
such  the  impression  which  his  whole  character  makes  on 
them,  that  they  lend  him,  everywhere,  their  ears,  and 
thousands  bless  his  manly  thoughts. 
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cover  it ;  for  the  rudeness  of  her  inhabitants  and  the  tough 
valour  of  her  soldiers.  Now,  in  three  hundred  years,  Eng- 
land  contains  some  seventeen  millions  of  inhabitants ;  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  ten  millions  more.  Russia,  Austria,  and 
France,  are  the  only  nations  in  Europe  that  outnumber  her 
in  population.  Turkey,  with  nine  millions,  and  Spain, 
with  twelve,  are  powerless  beside  her.  Her  ships  are  in 
all  the  oceans  of  the  world ;  the  sun  never  sets  on  her  flag ; 
her  subjects  capture  the  whale  at  Baffin^s  Bay,  and  the 
elephant  in  India;  they  sport  at  hunting  lions  in  South 
Africa.  Her  navigators,  with  scientific  hardihood,  explore 
each  comer  of  the  Northern  Sea,  or,  locked  in  ice,  wait  the 
slow  hand  of  death,  or  the  slower  sun  of  an  arctic  summer. 
She  has  climes  too  cold  for  the  reindeer ;  climes  too  hot 
almost  for  the  sugar-cane  and  the  pine-apple;  the  lean 
larch  of  Scotland,  and  the  banyan-tree  of  Hindostan,  both 
grow  in  thp  same  empire.  Esquimaux,  Gaboon,  and  Sans- 
crit, are  tongues  subject  to  Britain.  At  least  an  eighth 
part  of  the  men  now  living  in  the  world  owe  allegiance  to 
the  queen  of  that  little  island. 

Her  children  came  to  America  when  the  nation  was  in  all 
the  vigour  of  its  most  rapid  growth.  The  progress  of  their 
descendants  in  population  and  in  wealth  has  been  without 
parallel.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  there  was  not 
an  English  settler  in  the  United  States ;  now  the  popula- 
tion is  not  far  from  two-and-twenty  millions ;  two- thirds 
of  the  people  are  of  English  origin.  The  increase  of  pro- 
perty has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  numbers.  In  fifty 
years,  Boston  has  multiplied  her  inhabitants  nearly  five-fold, 
and  her  property  more  than  twenty-five- fold  in  the  same 
time.  The  increase  of  intelligence  is  very  remarkable,  and 
probably  surpasses  that  of  property. 

The  Americans  are  now  trying  a  political  experiment 
which  has  hitherto  been  looked  on  with  great  suspicion 
and  even  horror.  Here  is  a  democracy  on  a  large  scale ; 
a  church  without  a  bishop ;  a  state  without  a  king ;  society 
(in  the  Free  States)  without  the  theoretical  distinction  of 
patrician  and  plebeian.  What  is  more  surprising,  the  ex- 
periment succeeds  better  than  its  most  sanguine  friends 
ever  dared  to  hope.  The  evils  which  were  apprehended 
have  not  yet  befallen  us.  The  "Red  Republic,^'  which 
hostile  prophets  foretold,  has  not  come  to  pass ;  there  are 
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government  are  to  be  secured  in  this^  but  yet  trust  that  the 
most  valuable  things  will  be  preserved  here.  In  due  time, 
we  doubt  not^  the  higher  results  of  civilization  will  appear, 
and  we  shall  estimate  the  greatness  of  the  nation  not  merely 
by  its  numbers,  its  cotton,  its  cattle,  and  its  com.  But 
''  that  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual.^'  First  of  all,  the  im- 
perious wants  of  the  body  must  be  attended  to, — ^the  woods 
are  to  be  feUed,  the  log-cabins  built,  the  com  got  into  the 
ground,  the  wild  beasts  destroyed,  the  savages  kept  at 
peaice.  There  must  be  many  generations  between  the 
woodsman  who  erects  the  first  shanty  of  logs,  and  the  poet 
wlio  sheds  immortal  beauty  on  logs  and  lumberers.  Were 
there  not  ages  between  the  wooden  hut  of  Arcadian  Pelas- 
gos  in  Greece  and  the  Parthenon  ?  From  mythical  Cecrops 
to  Aristophanes,  the  steps  are  many,  each  a  generation. 
The  genius  of  Liberty  only  asks  two  things — ^time  and 
space.  Space  enough  she  has,  all  America  is  before  her ; 
time  she  takes  possession  of  fast  enough,  only  a  second  at 
once  ;  and  in  the  course  of  ages,  we  think  she  will  make 
her  mark  on  the  world.  Up  to  this  time  the  achievements 
of  America  are,  taken  as  a  whole,  such  as  we  need  not 
mach  blush  at.  Some  things  there  were  and  are  to  be 
ashamed  of — not  of  the  whole.  That  dreadful  blot  of  slavery 
remains  yet,  an  Ireland  in  America ;  among  the  whites,  on 
the  one  hand,  causing  the  most  shameful  poltroonery  which 
modem  times  can  redden  at,  and,  on  the  other,  calling 
forth  heroism,  that  seems  almost  enough  to  redeem  the 
wickedness  which  has  brought  it  to  light.  But,  turning 
to  that  half  of  the  nation  free  from  direct  personal  contact 
with  this  sin  of  the  state,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  fool- 
ishness of  "  political  sages,"  the  cowardice  of  those  leaders 
who  never  dare  enact  justice  as  a  statute,  but  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  iniquity  a  law,  and  omitting  the  de- 
falcation of  men  who  forsake  their  habitual  worship  of  a 
calf  of  gold,  to  bow  down  before  a  face  of  dough, — there 
is  certainly  a  gratifying  spectacle.  Here  are  some  fifteen 
millions  of  free  men,  trying  the  voluntary  system  in  church 
and  state,  richer  than  any  other  people  of  the  same  num- 
bers in  the  world,  and  with  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
nation  more  equally  distributed;  a  nation  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  well  housed,  industrious,  temperate,  well  governed, 
and  respecting  one  another  and  themselves ;  that  certainly 
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It  is  an  interesting  woxk  to  trace  the  growth  of  the 
American  people  &om  their  humble  beginnings  to  their  pre- 
sent condition  ;  to  discover  and  point  out  the  causes  which 
have  helped  that  growth^  and  the  causes  wl4ch  have  hin- 
dered it.  To  a  philosophical  historian  this  is  no  unpromising 
field ;  the  facts  are  well  known ;  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the 
ideas  out  of  which  the  general  political  institutions  of  Amer- 
ica have  grown;  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  historical 
causes  which  have  modified  these  institutions^  gi^i^  them 
their  present  character  and  form.  None  but  a  demo- 
crat can  thoroughly  appreciate  that  history.  As  the  his- 
toiy  of  Christianity  must  be  written  by  a  Christian  who  can 
write  from  within,  and  the  history  of  art  by  a  man  with  an 
artistic  soul,  so  must  the  history  of  America  be  written  by 
a  democrat— we  mean  one  who  puts  man  before  the  acci- 
dents of  man,  valuing  his  permanent  nature  more  than  the 
transient  results  of  his  history. 

American  history,  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, forms  a  whole,  and  has  a  certain  unity  which  is  not 
obvious  at  first  sight.  The  several  colonies  were  getting 
established,  learning  to  stand  alone ;  they  were  quite  unlike 
in  their  origin,  form  of  government,  ecclesiastical  and  other 
institutions.  Very  different  ideas  prevailed  in  Georgia  and 
New  Hampshire.  Looked  at.  carelessly,  they  seem  only 
divergent,  but  when  studied  carefully,  it  seems  as  if  there 
w^as  a  regular  plan,  and  as  if  the  whole  was  calculated  to 
bring  about  the  present  result.  No  doubt  there  was  such  a 
concatenation  of  part  with  part,  only  the  plan  lay  in  God, 
not  in  the  mind  of  Oglethorpe  and  Captain  Smith,  of  Carver 
and  Boger  Williams. 

Considering  this  history  as  an  organic  whole,  to  treat  it 
philosophically,  it  seems  to  us  it  is  necessary  to  describe 
the  material  theatre  on  which  this  historic  drama  is  to  be 
acted  out ;  to  describe  the  American  continent,  telling  of 
its  extent  and  peculiarities  in  general,  its  soil,  climate,  and 
natural  productions,  and  its  condition  at  the  time  when  the 
white  men  first  landed  on  its  shores ;  this,  of  course,  com- 
prises a  description  of  the  inhabitants  at  that  time  in  pos* 
session  of  its  soil. 

Then  the  historian  is  to  tell  us  of  the  men  who  came 
here  to  found  this  empire ;  of  their  origin,  their  character, 
and  their  history  in  general.     He  is  to  teU  the  external 
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Ciiiises  which  hroiipht  them  here,  or  the  motives  which  im- 
pelled tht'Tii  :  niul  the  ideas  which  they  brought,  aawellu 
thdsc  which  s(irung  up  under  their  new  circumstances. 
Nt^xt,  he  is  to  sh(»w  speculatively  by  the  idea,  and  practical^ 
by  the  liicts,  hijw  these  ideas  worked  under  the  new  condi- 
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New  Testament  may  be  found  in  some  heathen  or  Hebrew 
writer  before  Jesus^  but  yet,  spite  of  that,  Christianity 
was  an  original  form  of  religion,  as  much  so  as  the  statue 
of  a  goddess,  which  a  Orecian  sculptor  gathered  by  a  grand 
eclecticism  from  five  hundred  Spartan  maids,  corrected  by 
ihe  ideal  in  his  own  creative  and  critical  mind. 

You  trace  the  secret  cause  of  the  American  institutions 
&r  off  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Here  it  is  a  dim  senti- 
ment in  the  breast  of  the  German  in  the  Hercynian  forest ; 
tiien  again  it  bums  in  the  bosom  of  the  Christian,  and  ho 
tells  the  world  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  that 
Jew  and  Gentile  are  alike  to  Him.  But  it  leads,  at  first, 
to  no  political  consequences ;  even  its  ecclesiastical  results 
are  trifling,  and  its  social  consequences  at  first  of  small 
moment.  It  could  not  make  St  Paul  hostile  to  personal 
Boman  slavery.  In  the  Middle  Ages  you  trace  the  path 
of  this  idea.  Sometimes  it  goes  over  the  mountain  side, 
and  is  seen  amid  the  works  of  great  men,  but  commonly 
it  winds  along  in  the  low  valleys  of  human  life ;  a  little 
path,  known  only  to  the  people,  and  worn  by  their  feet, 
not  knowing  whither  it  leads  them;  a  by-path  for  the 
vassal,  not  tibe  highway  which  the  baron  and  prelate  took 
care  to  have  in  order.  The  record  of  its  existence  is  found 
in  the  song  of  the  peasant  or  in  the  popular  proverb ;  in 
some  fabulous  legend  of  unhistorical  times, — times  that 
never  were, — or  in  the  predictions  of  days  to  come.  This 
idea  has  not  a  place  in  the  pulpit  of  the  minister ;  but  in 
the  silent  cell  of  the  devout  mystic  it  has  its  dwelling- 
place,  and  gladdens  his  enraptured  heart  as  a  vision  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Now  it  waxes  mighty,  and  contends  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  tyrannical  men,  less  in  the  state  than  in  the  church. 
Fast  as  it  becomes  an  idea,  men  organize  it  as  well  as 
they  can,  now  in  little  convents  or  monasteries,  then  in 
trading  companies ;  then  in  guilds  of  mechanics ;  in  cities 
and  small  states,  as  in  Italy  and  in  the  Low  Countries, 
in  Switzerland,  and  the  Hanse  towns.  At  length  this 
impulse  —  it  was  hardly  an  idea  —  puts  all  Europe  into 
commotion.  Men  call  for  spiritual  freedom.  Under  the 
g^dance  of  that  great  spirit  who  stands  as  the  water-shed 
between  the  Middle  Ages  and  modem  times,  feeling  the 
contradictions  of  a  divided  age,  under  Martin  Luther,  men 
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no  idea  of  it  swept  through  the  land^  stirring  the  tree- 
tops^  and  agitating  the  grass  and  the  very  dust.  In 
France  there  was  a  gorgeous  court;  a  w^thjr  king; 
nobles^  rich^  &mous^  and  of  long-renowned  descent ;  there 
were  soldiers  with  genius  and  skill ;  merchants  and  artists, 
and  clei^gymen,  from  Abb^  Jean  to  Cardinal  Bichelieu, 
but  there  was  no  people  to  appreciate  or  desire  freedom. 
In  Spain  no  one  would  think  of  free  institutions ;  the  mind 
of  the  nation,  chained  by  the  state  and  palsied  by  the 
church,  had  only  life  enough  left  for  the  mere  external 
things,  for  gold  and  sugar ;  even  her  European  posses- 
sions she  could  not  hold  against  the  vigour  of  Protestant 
Dutchmen.  Italy  had  given  lessons  in  commerce,  arts, 
literature,  religion,  and  politics  to  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 
In  the  Dark  Ages-  she  had  kept  the  holy  fire  of  science 
and  of  literature,  covered  in  the  ashes  of  her  old  renown, 
and  when  occasion  offered  raked  the  embers,  with  her 
garment  fanning  them  to  a  flame,  and  sent  little  sparkles 
thereof  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  and  to  all  the  north. 
While  despotiBm  laid  his  iron  rod  on  all  the  north  of 
^Europe,  and  the  centre  too,  little  commonwealths  sprung 
up  at  practical  Venice,  at  prudent  Pisa,  and  at  haughty 
Florence,  as  a  poet  calls  them ;  green  gardens  were  they 
in  a  snowy  world,  filled  with  many  a  precious  plant.  But 
these,  too,  had  declined.  Art,  literature,  science,  ^^  la 
bella  scienza/'  the  sweet  art  of  poesy,  had  flourished  there, 
but  the  nature  of  liberty  craved  another  soil.  The  Eeform- 
ation,  which  winnowed  the  nations  with  a  rough  wind, 
did  not  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  Italy.  The 
priests  were  too  powerful;  the  people  too  indolent;  the 
chaff  is  so  thick,  and  dry  withal,  that  the  poor  wheat  can 
germinate  but  slowly. 

"  Ay !  down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slavet  as  they  are/' 

might  well  be  said  of  Italy  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Other  vineyards  she  had  helped  to  plant,  but 
her  own  she  had  not  kept.  The  last  service  she  did  man- 
kind was,  perhaps,  the  greatest :  she  showed  them  a  new 
and  savage  world  beyond  the  fabled  island  of  Atlantis  in 
the  West.  Columbus  and  Amerigo,  Verrazani  and  the 
Cabots,  were  pioneers  of  freedom  for  mankind.  When 
Columbus  turned  his  bark's  head  to  the  West,  he  little 
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Bpiritoal  earnings  of  the  English  nation — the  common  law, 
the  haiecbs  corpus,  trial  by  jury,  the  form  of  representative 

fovemment,  the  rich,  noble  literature  of  England,  of  its 
ilizabethan  age.  From  the  general  spiritual  treasures  of 
the  world,  they  brought  Christianity  and  the  experience  of 
mankind  for  five  or  six  thousand  years.  Virgin  America, 
hidden  away  behind  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  is  now 
to  be  married  to  mankind. 

The  first  settlers  came  with  different  motives  and  ex- 
pectations, driven  by  different  forms  of  necessity.  There 
came  two  types  of  men  quite  unlike  in  most  important 
particolars — the  settlers  of  the  North  and  the  South,  the 
Poritans  of  New-England,  the  secular  and  more  worldly 
planter  of  Virginia  and  the  CaroUnas.  They  came  from 
different  motives,  for  a  different  purpose;  they  founded 
different  institutions,  which  produce  the  contradictory  re- 
sults we  now  see.  The  difference  between  South  Carolina 
and  Massachusetts  in  1850,  dates  plainly  back  to  the  dif- 
ferent origin  of  the  two  colonies.  New-England  was  set- 
tled for  the  sake  of  an  idea ;  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  by 
n^en  who  reasonably  thought  to  better  their  condition  and 
make  their  fortune.  M.  Chevalier  long  ago  pointed  out 
the  distinction  between  these  two  types,  the  Puritan  and 
the  Cavalier ;  only  he  finds  a  distinction  in  birth,  wealth, 
and  breeding,  in  favour  of  the  CavaHer,  which  he  would 
not  have  found  had  he  known  American  history  somewhat 
better.  However,  the  difference  between  the  secular  and 
the  religious  colonies  still  continues  in  the  descendants  of 
the  two.  But  these  types  unite,  or  will  unite,  as  he  says, 
to  form  a  future  national  type,  namely,  the  Western  man. 

Let  us  look  at  the  volumes  of  Mr  Hildreth.  His  work 
is  divided  into  forty-eight  chapters,  and,  beginning  with 
the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  ends  with  the  election  of  the 
first  President  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. When  so  great  a  theme  is  to  be  treated  in  the  small 
compass  of  three  volumes,  the  author  must  needs  be  brief; 
accordingly,  he  despatches  quite  summarily  the  preliminary 
matter,  relating  to  the  discoveries  of  the  continent  by  the 
Italian  navigators,  and  briefly  sketches  a  picture  of  the 
coTmtry  and  its  inhabitants  at  the  period  when  European 
colonization  first  began.  The  account  of  the  Indians  is 
short,  occupying  but  about  twenty  pages,  yet  distinct  and 
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clear ;  fur  one  so  brief  it  is  the  best  account  we  remember 
to  litive  Koen.  The  whole  Indian  population  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, he  thinka  never  exceeded,  if  it  ever  reached,  three 
hundred  thousand  ;  others  make  the  number  not  &r  from 
one  hundred  and  ei|fhty  thousand.  The  Indiana  have  not 
yet  lucc'ived  tho  attention  which  they  demand  from  the 
hisloriun  imd  the  philosopher;  they  are  as  remarkable 
monuincntH  in  the  development  of  the  human  tbC6  as  the 
foMsild  arc  in  the  history  of  tho  physical  changes  of  this 
earth,  liut  they  are  passing  away ;  their  institutiona, 
miinners,  traditions,  and  litngiiage  will  soon  be  forgotten, 
and  by  and  by  it  will  be  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  his- 
tory of  which  tliey  furnish  so  valuable  a  chapter. 

^Ir  Ilildrelh  speaks  of  the  French  settlements  in  America, 
and  then  comes  to  the  history  of  tho  English  colonization 
here.  For  a  long  time  there  is  an  apparent  want  of  unity 
in  the  subject,  which  no  historical  treatment  can  wholly 
disguise.     The  reader  is  hurried  from  Virginia  to  New- 
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the  habits  of  every-day  life  should  be  reconstructed,  and  made  to 
conform  to  this  divine  model.  Those  who  entertained  these  senti- 
luents  increased  to  a  considerable  party,  composed  chieBy,  indeed, 
of  the  humbler  classes,  yeomen,  traders,  and  mechanics,  bat  includ- 
ing, also,  clergymen,  merchants,  landed  proprietors,  and  even  some 
of  the  nobility.  They  were  derided  by  those  not  inclined  to  go  with 
them  as  Puritans;  but  the  austerity  of  their  lives  and  doctrines, 
and  their  confident  claim  to  internal  assurance  of  a  second  birth  and 
special  election  as  the  children  of  God,  made  a  powerful  impression 
on  the  multitude,  while  the  high  schemes  they  entertained  for  the 
reconstruction  of  society  brought  them  into  sympathy  with  all  that 
was  great  and  heroic  in  the  nation. 

**  The  Puritans  denounced  the  Church  ceremonies,  and  presently 
the  hierarchy ;  but  they  long  entertained  profound  reverence  for  the 
Church  itself,  and  a  superstitious  terror  of  schism.  Some  of  the 
bolder  and  more  ardent,  whose  obscurity  gave  them  courage,  took  at 
length  the  decisive  step  of  renouncing  the  English  communion,  and 
setting  up  a  church  of  their  own,  upon  what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
Bible  model.  That,  however,  was  going  further  than  the  great  body 
of  the  Puritans  wished  or  dared  to  follow,  and  these  separatists  re- 
mained for  many  years  obscure  and  inconsiderable." — Vol.  I.  pp. 
153—164. 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  institutions  tbey 
at  first  founded^  which  Mr  Hildreth  very  properly  dwells 
upon  and  exposes.  We  refer  to  the  theocratical  govern- 
ments which  they  founded.  No  historian  of  America  has 
so  fully  done  them  justice  in  this  respect.  He  fears  no 
man ;  he  is  not  misled  by  any  reverence  for  the  Puritans  ; 
he  shows  no  antipathy  to  them  ;  extenuates  nothings  adds 
nothing,  and  sets  down  nought  in  malice.  We  shall  dwell 
a  little  on  the  theocratical  tyranny  which  they  sought  to 
exercise.  In  1629,  John  and  Samuel  Browne,  at  Salem, 
insisted  on  using  the  liturgy  of  the  English  Church,  and 
set  up  a  separate  worship  of  their  own,  for  that  purpose. 
They  were  arrested  as  "  incorrigible,^^  "  factious  and  evil 
conditioned,^^  and  shipped  home  to  England. 

In  1631,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  decided  that 
no  man  shall  be  admitted  a  freeman,  that  is,  a  voter,  a 
citizen  in  full,  unless  he  were  a  member  of  a  church  in  the 
colony.  The  candidate  for  church  membership  must  state 
his  "religious  experience**  before  the  church,  convince 
them  of  his  "assurance"  and  ^'justification,*'  before  he 
shall  be  admitted  as  a  member.     Thus  the  road  to  the 
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ness  was  forced  to  make  an  apology ;  some  of  the  laymen 
were  fined  from  two  to  twenty  pounds,  one  whipped  "eleven 
atripes,''  and  one  disfranchised.  Two  persons  once  called 
the  churches  of  Massachusetts  ^'  anti-christian,^^  and  were 
heavily  fined  and  imprisoned  for  the  offence.  Governor 
Easton,  of  Bhode  Island,  it  is  alleged,  once  said,  "  the 
elect  have  the  Holy  Ghost  and  also  the  Devil  indwelling.'^ 
He  had  provocation  for  his  conclusion.  The  judicial  treat- 
ment of  Mrs  Hutchinson  was  infamous,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  leading  clergy  was  worthy  of  the  darkest  ages  of 
popish  bigotry.  The  misfortunes  of  that  noble  woman 
were  attributed  to  "  the  hand  of  God.''  The  treatment  of 
Saznnel  Gorton  and  his  coadjutors  is  nearly  as  disreputable. 
Did  Dr  Child  and  others  petition  for  a  change  of  laws,  so 
that  inhabitants,  not  church  members,  might  have  the 
rights  of  English  subjects,  it  gave  "  great  ofience  to  many 
godly  priests,  elders,  and  others;"  the  petition  was 
"  adjudged  a  contempt,"  the  petitioners  were  fined  from 
ten  to  fifty  pounds  apiece.  When  the  Doctor  was  about 
to  embark  for  England,  his  trunk  was  searched  for  dan- 
gerous papers  it  might  contain.  Copies  of  two  memorials 
were  found  in  the  study  of  Mr  Dand,  addressed  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Plantations,  one  of  them  signed  by  some 
''fiflhermen  of  Marblehead,  profane  persons,"  and  by 
"  young  men  who  came  over  servants,  and  never  had  any 
show  of  religion  in  them,"  and  by  ''  men  of  no  reason." 
"  A  young  fellow,  a  carpenter,"  by  the  name  of  Joy,  had 
been  busy  in  obtaining  signatures  to  the  petition,  and  was 
kept  in  irons  till  "  he  humbled  himself"  and  "  blessed 
God  for  these  irons  upon  his  legs,  hoping  they  would  do 
him  good  while  he  lived."  The  offence  of  the  men  in 
whose  hands  the  petitions  were  found  was  deemed  "  in 
nature  capital,"  treason  against  the  Commonwealth.  Dand 
was  kept  in  prison  more  than  a  year,  and  Child,  with 
others,  was  heavily  fined. 

The  magistrates  of  Massachusetts  were  long  averse  to 
having  fixed  laws— preferring  an  arbitrary  government  by 
men  to  the  sober  and  dispassionate  government  of  impar- 
tial statutes.  The  code  made  in  1649  contained  some 
remarkable  provisions :  "  Stubborn  and  rebellious  sons," 
and  children  over  sixteen  "  who  curse  or  smite  their  na- 
tural father    or  mother,"    were    punished    with  death. 
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Courtship  mnst  not  be  undertaken  without  the  permis- 
sion  of  the  parents  or  gaardians  of  the  maid ;  or,  in 
their  absence,  that  of  the  "  nearest  m^istrate,"  nnder 
pennhy  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Blasphemy  was  a 
capital  crime.  Men  were  to  be  banished  "  for  preach- 
ing and  iniiintaimn^  any  damnable  faeresiee,  aa  deny- 
ing the  immortality  of  the  aoul,  or  resurrection  of  the 
body,"  or  "  that  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  onr 
sins,"  or  "  for  declaring  that  we  are  not  sanctified  by 
his  death  anil  righteousness,"  or  for  denying  "  the 
morality  of  the  fourth  commandment,"  or  the  efGcacy 
of  infant  baptism,  or  for  departing  from  church  at  the 
administration  of  that  ordinance.  A  few  years  later,  s 
law  was  made  punishing  with  fine,  whipping,  banish- 
ment, or  with  death,  any  persons  "  who  denied  the  received 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  infaUiblo 
word  of  God."  Wo  know  some  persona  who  would  be  glad 
to  revive  theae  pleasant  statutes  at  the  present  day.  We 
are  told  it  is  not  long  since  an  attempt  was  made,  in 
MassachuROtts,  to  secure  the  indictment  of  a  dietinguiBbed 
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Grod  or  Jesus  go  with  thee/  "  Holmes  would  not  pay  his 
fine,  and  was  whipped  thirty  stripes  with  a  three-corded 
whip,  "  the  man  striking  with  all  his  strength/'  But  he 
"  had  such  a  spiritual  manifestation  that  I  could  well  bear 
it,''  says  he,  '^  yea,  and  in  a  manner  felt  it  not,  although  it 
was  grieTOus,  as  the  spectators  said."  He  told  the  magis- 
trates, ''  you  have  struck  me  as  with  roses,"  and  "  I  pray 
God  it  may  not  be  laid  to  your  charge."  Two  men  came 
up  after  the  brutal  punishment  was  over,  and  shook  hands 
with  him,  saying,  "  blessed  be  Grod."  They  were  fined 
forty  shillings,  and  imprisoned.  Yet  the  Baptists  continued 
to  increase.     Blow  the  fire,  if  you  wish  it  to  bum. 

The  town  of  Maiden  was  fined  for  presuming  to  settle  a 
minister  without  consulting  the  neighbouring  churches, 
though  there  was  no  law  to  that  effect.  The  General  Court 
forbade  the  settlement  of  Michael  Powell  in  the  ministry, 
at  the  second  church  in  Boston ;  he  had  been  a  tavern- 
keeper  at  Dedham,  and  though  "  gifted,"  was  "  unlearned." 
How  humbly  he  submitted  :  '^  My  humble  request  is,  that 
you  would  not  have  such  hard  thoughts  of  me  that  I  would 
consent  to  be  ordained  to  office  without  your  concurrence ; 
nor  that  our  poor  church  would  attempt  such  a  thing  with- 
out your  approbation."  At  his  death,  this  '^  gifted"  man  left 
furniture  to  the  value  of  fourteen  pounds,  and  a  library 
consisting  of  ''  three  Bibles,  a  Concordance,  with  other 
books,"  valued  at  "  two  pounds." 

In  Massachusetts,  men  not  members  of  the  church  were 
compelled  to  support  the  clergyman,  and  through  her  in- 
fluence Plymouth,  always  before  her  sister  in  liberaUty, 
passed  a  law  to  tixe  same  effect.  However,  Williams,  in 
his  settlement  at  New  Providence,  could  rejoice  that  we  have 
not ''  been  consumed  with  the  over-zealous  fire  of  the  so- 
called  godly  ministers."  SaltonstaU  writes  to  the  Kew- 
Englanders :  '*  First,  you  compel  such  to  come  into  your 
assemblies  as  you  know  will  not  join  you  in  your  worship, 
and,  when  they  show  their  dislike  thereof,  or  witness 
against  it,  then  you  stir  up  your  magistrates  to  punish  them 
for  such,  as  you  conceive,  their  public  affronts."  Cotton 
and  Wilson  replied,  *'  Better  be  hypocrites  than  profane 
persons,"  "  we  fled  firom  men's  inventions,"  and  only  com- 
pelled others  to  attend  to  "  God's  institutions," — ^that  is, 
to  all  the  abominations  of  the  Puritan  creed  and  ritual. 
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"  ^Vc  content  ourselves  with  anity  in  the  fonndatioii  ofre- 
lifrioii  and  cliurch  onler." 

Sever  wiirt  the  violent  attempt  to  aecnre  "  unity  in  the 
founddtiiin  of  religion  "  lees  eaccesaful.  New.England  wai 
ii  perlt'ut  liotbed  of  heresy.  "  How  is  it,"  writes  bir  Hairy 
Vune,  in  10-">:J,  "  that  there  are  snch  divisions  among  yon, 
— 8ueh  liotidiness,  tumults,  disorder,  injustice  ?  Are  there 
no  wise  mcii|anioiijj:  you, — no  public  self-denying  spirits  t " 

A  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  erection  of  a  meeting- 
house without  the  consent  of  t£e  freemen  of  the  town, — 
who  were  all  theocratically  orthodox, — and  the  connly 
court,  or  the  consent  of  the  General  Court,  It  would  bfl 
"  setting  up  nil  altar  against  the  Lord's  altar."  Quakers 
were  bauiwlied  or  hanged.  But  all  this  was  ineffectual  is 
iiinkiu^  men  think  alike.  Baptists,  Quakers,  Antinomiuu, 
llantei'.s  of  all  worts  there  were,  excited  no  doubt  by  tlw 
laws  against  freedom.  The  "hateful  Episcopalians"  at 
length  got  a  church  established,  in  1686;  the  Uieocncy 
dwindled. 

It  is  instructive  to  see  the  Puritans  in  New-England  and 
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land,  and  it  was  proposed  to  establisli  '^  a  standing  council 
for  life  '/^  in  the  Commonwealth  there  were  to  be  two  classes 
of  men,  namely,  ^'  hereditary  gentlemen/'  to  sit  as  a  per- 
manent senate,  and  a  body  of  "  freeholders,*'  who  were  to 
send  deputies  to  constitute  a  lower  house.  The  magistrates 
and  elders  favoured  the  scheme,  finding  it  conformable  to 
the  "  light  of  nature  and  Scripture/'  The  "  great  Cotton," 
an  able  man,  with  the  soul  of  a  priest,  liked  the  scheme 
well;  democracy  was  "not  a  fit  government  either  for 
church  or  state ;"  monarchy  and  aristocracy  "  are  approved 
and  directed  in  Scripture,'*  "  but  only  as  a  theocracy  is 
set  up  in  both."  "  If  the  people  are  governors,"  says  he, 
''who  shall  be  governed?"  Indignant  Mr  Savage,  com- 
menting on  this  measure,  says,  "  the  ministers  were  per- 
petually meddling  with  the  regimen  of  the  Commonwealth; 
and  we  have  frequent  occasion  to  regret  that  their  refer- 
ences to  the  theocracy  of  Israel  were  received  as  authority 
rather  than  illustration."  But  how  could  it  be  otherwise, 
with  such  a  theology?  Calvinism  naturally  leads  to  an 
aristocracy  on  earth,  as  well  as  in  heaven.  The  world— 
this  and  the  next — is  for  the  elect,  and  who  shall  lay  any- 
thing to  their  charge  ?  However,  the  people  put  an  end 
to  all  talk  about  "  hereditary  gentlemen,"  who  disappear 
from  the  history  of  New-England  for  ever.  Had  this  un- 
godly proposition  become  a  law,  the  state  of  things  would 
have  been  a  little  difierent  to-day !  For  a  long  time  the 
law,  however,  recognized  a  distinction  between  the  gentle- 
man and  the  simple  man.  "  No  man,"  says  a  law  of  1641, 
''  shall  be  beaten  above  forty  stripes ;  nor  shall  any  true 
gentleman,  or  any  man  equal  to  a  gentleman,  be  punished 
with  whipping,  unless  his  crime  be  very  shamefiil  and  his 
career  of  life  vicious  and  profligate."  But  in  1703,  Paul 
Dudley  thought  Massachusetts  a  very  poor  place  for  "  gen- 
tlemen ;  "  meaning,  says  Mr  Hildreth,  "  those  who  wish  to 
grow  rich  on  the  labour  of  others."  For  some  time  there 
ivas  no  trial  by  jury  in  Connecticut ;  "  no  warrant  was  found 
for  it  in  the  Word  of  Grod."  We  find  the  democratic  ele- 
ment active  in  New-England  at  the  very  beginning,  continu- 
ally increasing  in  strength.  At  first,  it  is  more  powerful 
in  Plymouth  than  in  Massachusetts.  For  eighteen  years 
all  the  laws  of  Plymouth  were  made  in  a  general  assembly 
of  all  the  people.     The  governor  was  only  president  of  a 
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council  nf  assistants.  The  churct  had  no  pastor  for  eight 
vL'iirs ;  Hrc'wstLT,  the  ruhng  elder,  and  such  membera  U 
hail  tlie  "gift  ut  i)iophecy,"  exhorted  the  congregations. 
On  Suiiihiy  iif'lei-nixins  there  was  a  free  meeting ;  aqaestion 
wa.t  startc'il,  and  all  spoke  that  saw  fit.  But  gradoally  tlie 
thi'Oci-ali(!  spirit  of'Massaohusetts  invaded  the  sister  colon;, 
Still  cliiircli  mwiihei-ahip  was  not  reqnired  as  a  condition  of 
citizenship,  in  IlJ^Jl,  the  freemen  in  Massachusetts  begui 
to  lie  jfiiloiis  i)f  the  theocratic  ohgarchy  which  ruled  the 
colony,  unti  chimed  the  right  of  annually  electing  new 
assistants.  The  eimstitutiou  of  towns  was  democratic  from 
the  begiiiiiiii^,  and  has  been  changed  but  little  since.  The 
towns  were  tlicn,  as  now,  httle  republics,  managing  their 
own  affairs,  voting  money,  levying  taxes,  and  choosing 
"selectmen,"  a  town  clerk,  treasurer,  and  constable.  The 
town  system  is  an  original  New-England  institution,  and 
has  proved  of  great  value  in  the  acquisition  of  politiol 
liberty.  Tlio  freedom  of  the  toivn  helped  overcome  the 
tyranny  of  the  chnrch. 
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religions  freedom  in  America.  In  1662^  the  king  de- 
manded the  repeal  of  the  law  which  limited  citizenship  to 
church  members,  substitnting  a  proper  qualification  instead, 
and  the  admission  of  all  persons  of  honest  lives  to  baptism 
and  the  Lord^s  Supper.  For  some  years  there  were 
three  parties  in  New-England :  the  theocratic  party,  which 
continually  diminished;  the  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and 
Quakers,  who  demanded  religious  freedom;  and  the  mo- 
derate men,  who  mediated  between  the  two  extremes.  The 
''  halfv^ay  covenant "  was  adopted  in  1659 ;  a  few  years 
later  a  Baptist  church  was  formally  organized  in  Boston,  and 
though  persecuted  for  a  long  time  survives  to  this  day. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  charter,  the  theocratic  party 
was  weakened  still  further,  and  their  domination  at  length 
came  to  an  end. 

"  A  new  school  of  divines,  known  as  Latitndinarians,  sprung  up 
among  the  Protestants  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  previous  cen- 
to ry,  had  essayed  the  delicate  task  of  reconciling  reason  with  reve- 
lation. They  not  only  rejected  the  authority  of  tradition,  so  highly 
extolled  and  implicitly  relied  upon  by  the  Catholics  and  the  English 
High  Churchmen  ;  they  scouted,  also,  that  special  interior  persuasion 
which  the  Puritans,  after  the  early  Reformers,  had  denominated  faith, 
but  which  to  these  reasoning  divines  seemed  no  better  than  enthu- 
siasm. They  preferred  to  rest  the  trtitl^  of  Christianity  on  the  testi- 
mony of  prophecy  and  miracles,  of  which  they  undertook  to  establish 
the  reality  by  the  application  to  the  Bible  history  of  tbe  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence ;  by  which  same  rules  they  undertook  to  establish, 
also,  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible  itself.'*— Vol.  II.  pp. 
249—260. 

^  They  presently  pushed  the  principle  of  the  halfway  covenant  so 
far  as  to  grant  to  all  persons  not  immoral  in  their  lives  admission  to 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  indeed,  all  the  privileges  of  full  church  member- 
ahip.  Much  to  the  mortification  of  the  Mathers,  who  wrote  and  pro- 
tested against  this  doctrine,  the  college  at  Cambridge  presently  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  new  party — a  change  not  without  important 
results  on  the  intellectual  history  of  New- England.** — lb,  p.  250. 

^  In  the  century  since  its  settlement,  New-England  had  undergone 
a  great  change.  The  austere  manners  of  the  Puritan  fathers  were 
still,  indeed,  preserved  ;  their  language  was  repeated  ;  their  observ- 
ances were  kept  up  ;  their  institutions  were  revered ;  forms  and  habits 
remained — ^but  the  spirit  was  gone.  The  more  ordinary  objects  of 
human  desire  and  pursuit,  the  universal  passion  for  wealth,  political 
squabbles  with  the  royal  governors,  land  speculations^  paper  money 
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jobs,  and  projects  of  territorial  and  personal  aggraodizemest,  had 
superseded  those  metaphysical  dispates,  that  spiritual  Tision,  and  that 
absorbing  passion  for  a  pure  theocratic  commonwealth  which  had 
carried  the  fathers  into  the  wilderness.  Even  Cotton  Mather,  each 
was  the  progress  of  opinion,  boasted  of  the  harmony  in  which  Tarions 
religious  sects  lived  together  in  Boston,  and  spoke  of  religious  perse* 
cution  as  an  obsolete  blunder." — Vol.  II.  p.  306. 

*'  Education  and  habit,  especially  in  what  relates  to  outward  forms» 
are  not  easily  overcome.     Episcopacy  made  but  slow  progress  in 
New-England.     A  greater  change,  however,  was  silently  going  on ; 
among  the  more  intelligent  and  thoughtful,  both  of  laymen  and  min- 
isters, Latitudinarianism  continued  to  spread.     Some  approached  even 
towards  Socinianism,  carefully  concealing,  however,  from  themselves 
their  advance  to  that  abyss.     The  seeds  of  schbm  were  broadly 
sown  ;  but  extreme  caution  and  moderation  on  the  side  of  the  Lati- 
tudinarians  long  prevented  any  open  rupture.     They  rather  insinnated 
than  avowed  their  opinions.     Afraid  of  a  controversy,  in  which  they 
were  conscious  that  popular  prejudice  would  be  all  against  them, 
unsettled  many  of  them  in  their  own  minds,  and  not  daring  to  probe 
matters  to  the  bottom,  they  patiently  waited  the  further  effects  of  that 
progressive  change  by  which  they  themselves  had  been  borne  along. 
To  gloss  over  their  heresies,  they  called  themselves  Arminians ;  they 
even  took  the  name  of  moderate  Calvinista.     Like  all  donbterB, 
they  lacked  the  zeal  and  energy  of  faith.     Like  all  dissemblers,  they 
were  timid  and  hesitating.     Conservatives  as  well  as  Latitudinanans, 
they  wished,  above  all  things,  to  enjoy  their  salaries  and  clerical  dig- 
nities in  comfort  and  in  peace.     Free  comparatively  in  their  studies, 
they  were  very  cautious  in  their  pulpits  how  they  shocked  the  fixed 
prejudices  of  a  bigoted  people  whose  bread  they  ate.     It  thus  bap* 
pened,  that  while  the  New-England  theology,  as  held  by  the  more 
intelligent,  underwent  decided  changes,  the  old  Puritan  phraseology 
was  still  generally  preserved,  and  the  old  Puritan  doctrines,  in  con- 
sequence, still  kept  their  hold,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  mass  of  the 
people.     Yet  remarkable  local  modifications  of  opinion  were  silently 
produced  by  individual  ministers,  the  influence  of  the  abler  Latitu- 
dinarian  divines  being  traceable  to  this  day  in  the  respective  places 
of  their  settlement." 

'^  As  the  exalted  religious  imagination  of  New-England  subsided 
to  the  common  level,  as  reason  and  the  moral  sense  began  to  struggle 
against  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  religious  awe,  a  party  inervitably 
appeared  which  sought  by  learned  glosses  to  accommodate  the  hard 
text  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  hard  doctrines  of  the  popular  creed  to 
the  altered  state  of  the  public  mind," — lb.  pp.  309 — 311. 

*^  The  modem  doctrines  of  religious  freedom  and  free  inquiry  have 
constantly  gained  ground,  throwing  more  and  more  into  the  shad« 
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that  old  idea»  acted  upon  with  special  energy  by  the  Puritan  colonists 
of  New-England — deep  traces  of  which  are  also  to  be  found  in  eveiy 
North  American  code-^the  theocratic  idea  of  a  CShristian  common- 
wealth, in  which  every  other  interest  must  be  made  subservient  to 
unity  of  faith  and  worship.*' — ^Vol.  II.  p.  391. 

At  lengthy  Unitarianisin  and  Universalism  came^  after 
the  Revolution,  to  bring  things  to  their  present  condition. 
As  Mr  Hildreth  says,  of  times  soon  after  that,  even  '^  in 
New-England  the  old  leaven  of  Latitudinarianism  was 
still  deeply  at  work  among  the  learned,  while,  among  the 
less  educated  classes,  the  new  doctrine  of  XJniversalism 
began  to  spread.^' 

Along  with  this  bigotry  of  the  Puritans,  there  was  a 
hardy  vigour,  a  capacity  for  doing  and  enduring,  a  manly 
reliance  on  Gk>d  and  their  own  arm,  one  acknowledged,  the 
other  not  confessed,  which  are  worthy  of  admiration. 

The  treatment  of  the  natives  has  been  remarkable.  We 
have  before  spoken  of  the  national  exclusiveness  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race;*  it  was  never  made  more  apparent 
than  by  the  Puritans  in  New-England.  It  is  difficult  even 
for  one  of  their  descendants,  at  the  present  time,  to  under- 
Btand  the  feeling  of  our  fathers  respecting  the  Indians. 
Dr  Joseph  Mede  was  a  learned  and  enlightened  man,  but 
in  1634  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Dr  Twisse,  as  follows : 

'*  I  think  that  the  Devil,  being  impatient  of  the  sound  of  the  Gk>8- 
pel  and  Cross  of  Christ  in  every  part  of  this  old  world,  so  that  he 
could  in  no  place  be  quiet  for  it,  and  foreseeing  that  he  was  like  at 
length  to  lose  all  here,  bethought  himself  to  provide  him  of  a  seed 
over  which  he  might  reign  securely ;  and  in  a  place,  ubi  nee  Ptlopid- 
arum  facta  neque  nomen  atuIireL 

'*.  That  accordingly  he  drew  a  Colony  out  of  some  of  those  barbar- 
ous Nations  dwelling  upon  the  Northern  Ocean  (whither  the  sound  of 
Christ  had  not  yet  come),  and  promising  them  by  some  Oracle  to  shew 
them  a  Countrey  far  better  than  their  own  (which  he  might  soon  do), 
pleasant,  large,  where  never  man  yet  inhabited,  he  conducted  them 
over  those  desart  Lands  and  Islands  (which  are  many  in  that  sea)  by 
the  way  of  the  North  into  America ;  which  none  would  ever  have 
gone,  had  they  not  first  been  assured  there  was  a  passage  that  way 
Into  a  more  desirable  Countrey.  Namely,  as  when  the  world  aposta- 
tized from  the  Worship  of  the  true  God,  God  called  Abram  out  of 
Chaldee  into  the  Laud  of  Canaan,  of  him  to  raise  him  a  Seed  to  pre- 
serve a  light  unto  his  Name :    So  the  Devil,  when  he  saw  the  world 

*  See  p.  121,  iupra. 
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apostalizing  from  binn,  laid  the  foDEid&tioDB  of  a  new  Eiiigiloiii,bjile- 
diictiTi);  tliiB  Colony  from  tlio  North  into  America,  where  aiace  they 
liave  incn^ased  intu  an  iDnumerable  multitude.  And  where  did  tfae 
Devil  ever  reign  more  absolutely  and  without  coDtroll,  einca  mankind 
fdl  first  utidrr  bi;j  clutcliea  ?  And  here  it  is  to  he  noted,  that  the  atoi; 
of  the  MtKicun  Kingdom  (which  was  sot  foonded  above  400  jtut 
hefiiro  onrR  (?amc  thitbcr)  related  out  of  their  own  memorials  and  tn- 
ditioiis  tiiat  they  came  to  tliat  place  from  the  North  ;  whence  Uieir  God 
Vil2lilipu1/.1i  led  them,  going  in  an  Ark  before  them  :  and  after  diven 
yearn  travel  and  niniiy  stations  (like  enough  after  some  generatioDi) 
they  cnmc  to  the  place  which  the  Sign  he  had  given  them  at  thdr 
first  setting  forth  pointed  ont,  where  they  were  to  finish  their  travell, 
build  theiijselves  a  City,  and  tlieir  God  a  Temple  ;  which  ia  the  place 
whore  Mexico  was  built.  Now  if  the  Devil  were  God's  ape  in  ttii; 
why  niifiht  ho  not  be  so  likewise  in  bringing  the  first  Colony  of  men 
into  tli.it  world  out  of  oars?  namely,  by  Oracle,  as  God  did  Abnhim 
out  of  Chaldee,  whereto  I  before  resemhled  it. 

"  l!ut  see  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence.  When  the  off-spring  of 
these  Ituiinagates  from  the  sound  of  Christ's  Gospel  had  now  repleu- 
iitlit  that  otiier  world,  and  began  to  flourish  in  those  two  EiDgdanu 
of  I'eruund  Mi-xico,  Christ  our  Lord  sends  hisMastives  theSpaniardt 
to  bunt  tlicm  out  and  worry  them  :  Which  they  did  in  so  hideout  i 
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Saxon  exclusiveness,  they  were  to  be  formed  into  town- 
ships by  themselves.  Major  Gibbons^  at  a  later  date^  was 
admonished  '^  of  the  distance  which  is  to  be  observed  be- 
twixt Christians  and  barbarians  as  well  in  war  as  in  other 
negotiations/'  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Eliot  obtained 
liberty  to  organize  a  church  at  Natick.  Yet  the  threat  was 
made  by  the  praying  Indians  to  the  Wampanoags  that^ 
unless  ^ey  accepted  the  gospel^  Massachusetts  '^  would 
destroy  them  by  war/'  A  sharp  distinction  was  always 
made  between  conyerted  Indians  and  other  Christians ; 
they  were  treated^  in  every  respect,  as  an  inferior  race ; 
restricted  to  villages  of  their  own,  and  cut  off  by  opinion, 
as  well  aa  law,  from  intermarriage  and  intercourse  with 
the  whites.  No  one  was  allowed  to  sell  them  horses  or 
boats.  It  was  proposed  to  exterminate  them,  as  being  of 
the  "cursed  seed  of  Ham.''  Thus  causes  were  put  in 
action  which  at  length  have  brought  the  Indians  to  their 
present  condition  in  Massachusetts. 

At  an  early  date,  many  of  them  were  reduced  to  slavery, 
some  in  New-England ;  others  were  sent  off  as  slaves  to  the 
West  Indies,  eight  score  at  one  time,  though  regular  pri- 
soners of  war.  There  were  Old  Testament  examples  for 
this,  and  even  worse  treatment.  Roger  Williams  once  re- 
ceived "  a  boy  "  as  his  share  of  the  plunder  obtained  at  an 
Indian  defeat.  In  1712,  Massachusetts  forbade  the  fur- 
ther importation  of  Indian  slaves;  not  from  any  moral 
scruples,  but  on  account  of  "  divers  conspiracies,  outrages, 
barbarities,  murders,  burglaries,  thefts,  and  other  notorious 
crimes  and  enormities,  perpetrated  and  committed  by  In- 
dians ;  being  of  a  surly  and  revengeful  spirit,  rude  and  in- 
solent in  their  behaviour,  and  very  ungovernable."  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  moral  objection  to  slavery  in  the 
great  and  general  court  at  that  time. 

Outrageous  cruelties  were  often  practised  on  the  Indians. 
It  was  once  proposed  by  the  commissioners  for  the  colonies, 
that,  in  case  of  war,  ''  mastiff  dogs  might  be  of  good  use." 
But  we  think  the  proposition  was  not  carried  out  till  nearly 
two  hundred  years  later,  then  in  a  different  latitude,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  civilized  world.  Even  the  men  of  Ply- 
mouth loved  bloody  spectacles  at  the  cost  of  the  Indians. 
In  1622,  Wituwamat's  head  was  carried  thither  and  set  up 
on  a  pole,  as  a  warning.    It  was  in  vain  that  pious  Mr 
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Eobinson  wished  they  had  converted  aome  before  tliCT 
killed  nny.  Au  order  was  once  given  to  Endicott  to  pnt 
to  dcnth  all  tho  Indian  men  on  Block  Island,  and  make 
filavca  of  the  wnmen  and  children.  He  could  not  kill  the 
men,  so  he  stove  their  canoes,  burnt  their  wig^'ams,  and 
destroyed  their  standing  com.  While  the  Rev.  Mr  Stone 
was  once  praying  "  for  one  pledge  of  love,"  to  confirm  the 
fidelity  of  the  Indian  allies,  they  came  in  with  five  sadi 
pledjfes,  namely,  five  Pequod  scalps.  No  doubt,  he  thonglit 
ilia  prayer  was  "  answered."  In  the  war  with  the  Pequods, 
in  ]()3",  under  Mason  and  Underhill,  the  colonists  "be- 
reaved of  pity  and  without  compassion,"  gave  no  qoArter, 
and  showed  no  mercy  ;  not  even  to  old  men,  women,  and 
children.  In  the  capture  of  an  Indian  fort  they  took  only 
seven  prisoners,  seven  more  escaped,  but  hundreds  wereslain. 
Says  Undei'hill,  "Great  and  doleful  was  the  sight,  to  the 
^iew  of  young  soldiers,  to  see  so  many  souls  lie  gasping  on 
the  ground,  so  tliick  that  you  could  hardly  paas  along." 
But  then  "  'twas  a  famous  victory."     On  another  occasion, 
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during  King  Philip's  war.  More  than  two  thousand  were 
killed  or  taken  in  a  single  year.  Witamo^  the  squaw- 
sachem  of  Pocasset^  and  friend  of  Philip^  was  drowned^  but 
her  body  was  saved^  the  head  cut  off  and  stuck  upon  a  pole 
at  Taunton^  amid  the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  the  colonists. 
Philip's  dead  body  was  beheaded  and  quartered;  one  of 
his  hands  was  given  to  the  Indian  who  shot  him^  and  his 
head  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Plymouth,  on  a  public  day 
of  thanksgiving  (August  17,  1676).  "  Oh  that  men  would 
praise  the  Lord,"  says  Secretary  Morton,  "  for  his  goodness 
and  wonderful  works  unto  them  V  His  wife  and  son  were 
taken  prisoners.  What  should  be  done  with  the  lad,  a  boy 
nine  years  old?  The  opinion  of  the  clergy  was  asked. 
Cotton  of  Plymouth,  and  Arnold  of  Marshfield,  thought 
in  general  "  that  rule  (Deuteronomy  xxiv.  16)  to  be  moral 
and  therefore  perpetually  binding,'*  and  the  crime  of  the 
parent  did  not  attaint  the  son.     Yet  they  say : 

*'  Yet,  upon  serious  consideration,  we  humbly  conceive  that  the 
children  of  notorious  traitors,  rebells,  and  murtherers,  especially  of 
such  as  have  bin  principal  leaders  and  actors  in  such  horrid  viUain- 
ies,  and  that  against  a  whole  nation,  yea,  the  whole  Israel  of  God, 
may  be  involved  in  the  g^lt  of  their  parents,  and  may,  salva  repub^ 
lica,  be  adjudged  to  death,  as  to  us  seems  evident  by  the  Scripture 
instances  of  Saul,  Achan,  Hainan^  the  children  of  whom  were  cut  off, 
by  the  sword  of  Justice,  for  the  transgressions  of  their  parents,  al- 
though, concerning  some  of  those  children,  it  be  manifest,  that  they 
were  not  capable  of  being  co-acters  therein/* — MortofCs  Memorial^ 
Davis*  EdiUony  p.  454,  No.  1. 

Increase  Mather  says : — 

**  I  should  have  said  something  about  Philip's  son.  It  is  necessary 
that  some  effectual  course  should  be  taken  about  him.  He  makes 
me  think  of  Hadad,  who  was  a  little  child  when  his  father  (the  chief 
sachem  of  the  Edomites)  was  killed  by  Joab ;  and,  had  not  others 
fled  away  witli  him,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  David  would  have  taken  a 
course  that  Hadad  should  never  have  proved  a  scourge  to  the  next 
generation.'* — J6.,  No.  2. 

Keith,  of  Bridgewater,  gave  a  milder  counsel,  which 
was  followed.  Hie  boy  was  sold  into  slavery,  and  the 
money  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  colony.  Philip's 
wife  also  shared  the  same  fate.  The  State  of  Massachu- 
setts is  so  much  richer  at  this  day.    We  wonder  the 
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money  arising  from  the  sale,  this  price  of  blood,  was  not 
given  to  "  The  Society  for  propagating  the  Giospel  amcmg 
tlio  Indians."  In  1 725,  a  premium  of  one  hundred  poandi 
was  oHcred  for  each  Indian  scalp.  It  was  estimated  ihat 
each  scalp,  in  the  war  of  1704,  had  cost  one  thousaod 
pounds.  Tliu  treatment  the  Indians  receive  at  the  handi 
of  Massachusetts,  at  this  day,  is  a  terrible  reproach  to  ns. 
Thoro  is  another  matter  of  a  good  deal  of  importance 
we  wish  to  refer  to,  namely,  the  indented  servants  bron^t 
to  Now-Englnnd.  ■  Governor  Bradford,  in  one  of  Ma  poeti- 
cal inspirations,  thus  allades  to  them : — 

"  Anutlicr  cause  of  ODr  decliDiDg  hcr6 
Ih  a  vilj-al  muUitiuU,  as  dotb  appear. 
M;my  for  ni^n^anti  hitlierto  were  broaght, 
Otiiers  cuiiic  fur  gain,  or  new  endti  Uiej'  Bought ;   ' 
And  of  tli'ise,  many  grew  loose  and  profane, 
Tlioiigh  some  were  brought  to  know  God  and  his  aBme." 

"  Tliesc  f-crvants,"  says  Mr  Hildreth,  "  seem  in  genera) 
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law  was  not  very  precise  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
this  anomalous  class  of  persons. 

In  1643,  ^'  the  united  colonies  of  New-England/^  for- 
getting the  Old  Testament  when  property  was  at  stake, 
agreed  to  surrender  runaway  servants.  In  1650,  the  law 
pursued  such  servants  and  arrested  them  at  the  public 
expense ;  they  were  required  to  make  up,  threefold,  the 
time  of  their  absence. 

In  1665,  the  condition  of  servants  in  New  York  is 
remarkable. 

**  Under  a  provision  borrowed  from  the  Ck)nnecticat  code,  fugi- 
tive servants  might  be  pursued  by  hue  and  cry  at  the  public  charge ; 
but  this  was  presently  found  too  expensive,  and  the  cost  was  imposed 
on  the  parties  concerned.  Runaway  servants  were  to  forfeit  double 
the  time  of  their  absence,  and  the  cost  of  their  recapture.  All  who 
aided  in  concealing  them  were  liable  to  a  fine.  Tyrannical  masters 
and  mistresses  might  be  complained  of  to  the  overseers,  and  proceeded 
against  at  the  sessions  ;  and  servcmts  maimed  by  their  masters  were 
entitled  to  freedom  and  damages.  During  servitude,  they  were  for- 
bidden to  sell  or  buy.  Any  master  of  a  vessel  carrying  any  person 
out  of  the  colony  without  a  pass  was  liable  for  his  debts  ;  and  by 
a  subsequent  provision,  aany  unknown  person  travelling  through  any 
town  without  a  pass  was  liable  to  he  arrested  as  a  runaway^  and  detained 
till  he  proved  his  freedom,  and  paid,  by  work  and  labour,  if  not  other- 
wise  able,  the  cost  of  his  arrest,^* — Vol.  II.  p.  48. 

The  importation  of  this  class  of  persons  continued  till 
after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

^'  The  colonial  enactments  for  keeping  these  servants  in  order,  and 
especially  for  preventing  them  from  running  away,  were  often  very 
harsh  and  very  severe.  They  were  put,  for  the  most  part,  in  these 
statutes,  on  the  same  level  with  the  slaves,  but  their  case  in  other 
rejects  was  very  different.  In  all  the  colonies,  the  term  of  indented 
service,  even  where  no  express  contract  had  been  entered'  into,  was 
strictly  limited  by  law,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  very  young  persons, 
it  seldom  or  never  exceeded  seven  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  these  freed  servants  were  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  white  in- 
habitants, and  the  way  lay  open  before  them  and  their  children  to 
wealth  and  social  distinction.  One  of  the  future  signers  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  was  brought  to  Pennsylvania  as  a  redemp- 
tioner.  In  Virginia,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  every 
redemptioner,  in  common  with  other  immigrants  to  the  colony,  was 
entitled  to  a  free  grant  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  in  all  the  colonies 
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certain  allowances  of  clothing  vera  reqaired  to  be  made  b^  the  ltt» 
iiiastera.-— Vol,  II.  p.  428. 

The  subject  demnnda  &  distinct  and  entire  treatiBe,  for 
which  we  have  no  space  at  present ;  bat  the  following  docu- 
ment, copied  for  ua  by  a  friend,  from  the  Court-records  at 
Siilctn,  throw  some  Hght  on  the  age  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  :— 

"  10  Iklny  1G54  Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  theoe  presents  that  I 
(leorgc  Dill,  maetcr  of  the  ship  Goodfellow ;  have  eonld  onto  Mr 
Samuel  Symunds  two  ofthelrieh  youthes  I  brought  over  by  order  of 
tile  State  of  Kngland,  the  name  of  one  of  them  ia  William  Da]ton,t)ie 
other  Edward  Welch,  toaervehim,  his  heirs,  ezecutora  or  aaeigneafl)r 
the  space  of  9  years,  And  the  said  Samuel  in  consideration  hereof  doth 
promise  &  cngaf^e  to  he  paid  onto  the  said  master  the  sum  of  £26  in 
corn  niei'L-hantablc  or  live  cattle  at  or  before  the  end  of  October 
next,  provided  he  give  goud  assarance  for  the  enjoying  of  them." 

At  tlie  end  of  seven  years  the  "  two  Irish  yoathes"  ran 
away,  or  refused  to  work  any  longer.    It  was  to  recover  the 
ir  their  value,  that  the  action  was  broDfflit 
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practice  of  old  England,  &  thought  meet  in  this  place,  &  we  being  21 
yeares  of  age  we  hope  the  Honored  Court  &  Jury  will  seriously  con^ 
aider  our  conditions.** 

"  The  Testimony  of  John  Ring. 

'*  This  deponent  saith  that  he  with  divers  others  were  stolen  in 
Ireland  by  some  of  y*  English  soldiers  in  y^  night  out  of  their  beds 
and  brought  to  Mr  DilPs  ship,  where  the  boate  lay  ready  to  receive 
them  and  in  the  way  as  they  went  some  others  they  tooke  with  them 
against  their  consents  &  brought  them  aboard  the  said  ship,  where 
there  were  divers  others  of  their  countrymen,  weeping  &  crying 
because  they  were  stolen  from  their  friends,  they  all  declaring  the 
same  &  amongst  the  rest  were  these  two  men,  W"^  Downing  &  Philip 
Welch,  &  there  they  were  kept  until  upon  a  Lord*s  day  in  the  morn- 
ing y'  master  set  saile  &  left  some  of  his  vessels  behind  for  haste  as 
I  understood. 

"  Swome  in  Court  26  June  1661." 

There  were  similiar  servants  in  the '  other  colonies.  Of 
the  hundred  and  five  persons  who  settled  in  Virginia  in 
1606,  forty-eight  were  "  gentlemen/'  '^  brought  up  to  es- 
teem manual  labour  degrading.  There  were  but  twelve 
labourers,  four  carpenters,  and  four  other  mechanics,  the 
rest  were  soldiers  and  servants.^'  In  1608,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men  of  the  same  sort  arrived  in  Virginia; 
''  vagabond  gentlemen,  unaccustomed  to  labour,  and  dis- 
dainful  of  it,  with  three  or  four  bankrupt  London  jewel- 
lers, goldsmiths,  and  refiners,  sent  out  to  seek  for  mines.'' 
Governor  Smith  said  of  them,  that  it  was  better  to  send 
out  thirty  mechanics  than  a  thousand  such  men  I  Servants 
were  indispensable  in  such  a  community.  In  1613,  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  had  for  his  support  a  plantation  cul- 
tivated by  one  hundred  servants.  In  1619,  ninety  young 
women,  "pure  and  uncorrupt,"  were  sent  out  to  be  disposed 
of  as  wives  for  the  planters.  The  price  was  a  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco,  about  seventy-five  dollars.  A  similar 
cargo,  the  next  year,  however,  brought  only  about  half  that 
price.  We  think  that  was  the  last  adventure  of  the  sort 
sent  to  Virginia, — a  woman  for  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  was 
certainly  too  cheap. 

About  the  same  time,  by  the  order  of  the  king,  a  hundred 
dissolute  vagabonds  were  taken  from  the  jails  and  sent  to 
Virginia,  to  be  disposed  of  as  servants.     They  were  known, 
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by  tlie  name  of  "  jail-birda."  In  1643,  the  law  forbade 
dealing  witli  any  servants  without  consent  of  their  mas- 
ters,  :iud  punished  such  aa  nuuried  without  the  master's 
consent.  Tlicy  once  planned  an  insarrection  in  Virginia, 
which  ivas  detected  beforehand ;  and  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, "  the  day  tlie  rillanouB  plot  should  have  been  pat  in 
execution,"  was  declared  a  perpetual  holiday. 

"  Servants  '  eolJ  fnr  the  custom.'  that  ia,  having  no  indentarea,  if 
over  nineteen  years  of  age,  are  to  aerve  five  years ;  if  nnder  niaeteen, 
till  twenty -four —their  ages  to  be  adjudged  bj  the  coauty  court. 
Mastcrx  arc  to  prnvide  'wbolesomeaud  competent  diet,  clothing,  ud 
lodging,  by  the  discretion  of  the  county  court ;'  nor  ahall  they  at  any 
time  give  immoderate  correction,  nor  '  whip  a  Chrigtian  white  aerv- 
aiit  naked,'  without  an  order  from  a  justice  of  the  peace,  under  penalty 
of  forty  ahilliiigB  to  tho  servant,  to  be  recovered  with  cosU,  on  com- 
plaint to  a  justice  of  the  peace, '  without  the  formal  process  of  ao 
action.'  Justices  arc  bound  to  receive  and  investigate  the  complainb 
of  all  Bcrvante  'not  beiog  slaves.'  Any  resiatauceorofferof  vigleuce 
on  tho  part  of  a  servant  is  puniahahle  by  an  additional  year'i  Borvi- 
tude.     Servants  are  guaranteed  the  possession  of  euch  proper^  u 
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of  their  pay  to  compensate  the  masters  for  the  loss  of  their 
services^  but  at  the  earnest  request  of  Washington  the  plan 
was  dropped,  and  the  servants  who  enlisted  were  declared 
freemen.  Since  the  Revolution,  we  think  there  have  been 
no  servants  of  this  character. 

Some  curious  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  the  shifts  re- 
sorted to  by  servants  to  escape  from  their  condition.  A 
citizen  from  Ireland  was  once  *'  sold  to  pay  his  passage '' 
to  America,  and  bought  by  a  farmer  in  New-England,  as  a 
servant.  The  farmer  set  him  to  read  the  Bible  one  Sun- 
day. He  held  the  book  bottom  upwards,  and  could  not 
read.  One  day  he  was  sent  by  his  master  into  the  woods 
to  chop  wood ;  at  night,  when  he  came  home,  he  was  asked 
how  much  he  had  cut ;  he  said,  ''  about  a  bushel.''  On 
looking,  it  appears  he  cut  it  up  into  slivers.  When  bade 
to  replenish  the  fire,  he  did  it  with  water.  He  was  found 
of  no  value  for  any  of  the  common  work  of  the  farm,  and 
his  master,  who  lived  on  the  sea-shore,  set  him  to  tend  the 
ducks  and  geese,  to  keep  them  from  wandering  or  being 
destroyed,  thinking  it  well,  we  suppose,  to  set  a  goose  to 
watch  a  goose.  At  night,  the  servant  came  home  with  his 
charge,  and  complained  that  they  must  all  of  them  be  sick, 
for,  he  added,  ^'  they  have  not  sucked  their  mothers  once 
all  day."  His  master  considered  him  a  fool,  and  finding 
him  worthless,  refused  to  keep  him.  The  servant  pre- 
tended that  he  was  afraid  somebody  would  kill  him  unless 
his  master  gave  him  a  legal  discharge,  renouncing  all  claim 
upon  him  whatever.  This  was  done ;  and  within  less  than 
a  week  the  foolish  servant  opened  a  school  in  the  very  town 
where  he  had  been  bought,  and  from  the  office  of  school- 
master rose  to  high  political  stations  in  New-England,  and 
founded  a  family  still  proud  of  his  name. 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  matter  of  slavery,  to  which  Mr 
Hildreth  has  directed  much  attention,  and  which  is  likely 
to  be  an  interesting  subject  for  some  years  to  come.  At 
the  time  of  the  settlement  of  America,  the  idea  was  begin- 
ning to  prevail,  that  it  was  wrong  to  hold  Christians  in 
bondage,  but  this  objection  did  not  extend  to  heathens  and 
infidels.  It  was  prudently  discovered  that  the  negroes 
were  the  descendants  of  Ham,  and  the  inheritors  of  the 
curse  of  the  mythological  Noah.  Who  so  fit  for  bond- 
men as  the  negroes  ?     It  conduced  to  "  godliness  "  to  make 
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"  niot/'  is  also  in  Britisl 
The  actual  seizure  of  five 
in  Africa  is  by  no  means  tt 
port  which  this  city  furnish 
vious  indications  of  a  spirit 
and  by  no  means  confined 
sons/^     The  laws  of  Maest 
slaving  "  captives  taken  in 
as  willingly  sell  themselves 

In  1662,  Virginia  revised 
and  declared  that  children 
their  mother.     All  the  Sout 
the  same  iniquitous  provisio 
law  that  the  child  of  a  free 
condition  of  the  fatlwr  if  he 
a  few  years  later ;  but  a  fir 
tobacco  was   imposed  on  tl: 
and  mistresses  who  promote 
of  such  persons. 

In  1667,  Virginia  declared 
to  slavery — ^but  the  slave  she 
by  communion  and  baptism 
not  felony.  Indians  "impc 
Christians,  might  be  sUvpc 
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killed  or  destroyed  with  gans^  or  any  other  way  whatever. 
The  State  was  to  indemnify  the  master  for  the  loss,  giving 
fonr  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  for  a  negro.  A  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco  were  offered  to  any  one  who  should  kill 
a  certain  runaway — ^the  "negro  slave  Billy.^'  In  1705, 
laws  were  passed  to  prevent  intermarriages  between  blacks 
and  whites,  and  against  emancipating  slaves.  Summary 
tribunals  were  established  for  the  trial  of  slaves,  "  without 
the  solemnity  of  a  jury.^'  They  were  to  be  kept  in  jail, 
"  well  laden  with  irons."  Even  in  Pennsylvania,  WilUam 
Penn  could  not  secure  the  right  of  equal  marriage  for 
slaves !  As  slaves  increased — ^and  about  one  thousand 
were  annually  imported  into  Virginia  in  1 720,  and  for  some 
time  after — the  laws  became  more  rigorous.  It  was  made 
more  difficult  to  set  them  firee. 

South  Carolina  has  alwaysjbeen  remarkable  for  the  rigour 
of  her  slave  laws.  In  1670,  the  '^  fundamental  and  unalter- 
able constitution "  provided  that  every  freeman  "  shall 
have  absolute  power  and  authority  over  his  negro  slaves.'' 
In  1 704,  we  find  one  James  Moore  a  "  needy,  forward,  and 
ambitious  man,''  kidnapping  Indians  to  sell  as  slaves. 
Many  others  did  the  same  in  1712,  on  a  large  scale,  taking 
eight  hundred  at  one  time,  and  re-annexing  Indian  villages. 
A  law  was  made  the  same  year  making  it  the  duty  of  every 
person  to  arrest  any  slave  found  abroad  mthout  a  pass, 
and  give  him  "  moderate  chastisement."  A  slave  guilty 
of  petty  larceny,  for  the  first  offence,  was  to  be  "  publicly 
and  severely  whipped;"  for  the  second,  "one  of  his  ears 
to  be  cut  off,"  or  "  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  hot 
iron;"  for  the  third,  he  was  "to  have  his  nose  slit;"  for 
the  fourth,  to  "  suffer  death,  or  other  punishment,"  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  Any  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
with  three  freeholders  whom  they  might  summon,  formed 
a  court  for  the  trial  of  any  slave,  charged  with  any  crime, 
from  "  chicken- stealing  "  to  insurrection  and  murder ;  and 
Was  competent  to  sentence  the  accus^  to  punishment,  even 
if  it  were  death,  and  have  it  executed  forthwith,  on  their 
Warrant  alone !  This  mode  of  trial  remains  in  force  in 
South  Carolina  till  this  day.  It  was  a  capital  crime  for  a 
dave  to  run  out  of  the  province,  or  for  a  white  man  to  en- 
tice him  to  do  so. 
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"  Any  Blavc  running  awaj  for  tweotf  dsjs  at  once,  for  th«  tint  of- 
fi.'iice  was  to  be  '  aevcrcly  and  publicly  wliipped.'  Iq  cue  tfae  muter 
nvKkfted  to  inflict  this  piiDiBhmeDt,  any  justice  might  order  it  to  be 
inflictod  by  the  constable,  at  the  master's  espense.  For  tlie  secood 
ofti:nce,  tlio  runaway  was  to  be  branded  with  the  letter  B  on  the  right 
cbcek.  If  the  masti'r  omitted  it,  ha  was  to  forfeit  ten  ponada,  and 
any  justice  of  the  {!<:ace  might  order  the  branding  done.  For  the 
third  oll'encc,  the  nitiaway,  if  absent  thirty  days,  was  to  be  whipped, 
and  have  one  of  hia  ear^cut  off;  the  master  neglecting  to  do  it  to 
forfeit  twenty  pouu<is :  any  justice,  on  complaint,  to  order  it  done  u 
before.  Yol  tlie  fourth  offence,  the  runaway,  'if  a  man,  was  to  be 
gelt,'  to  be  paid  for  by  the  province,  if  be  died  under  tJie  operation  ; 
if  a  woman,  she  was  to  be  severely  whipped,  branded  on  the  left  cheek 
-ivith  the  letter  R,  aud  her  left  ear  cut  off.  Any  master  neglecting 
fur  twenty  days  to  inflict  these  atrocious  cruelties,  was  to  forfeit  hit 
property  in  the  slave  to  any  informer  who  might  complain  of  him 
witliiu  six  montlis.  Any  captain  or  commander  of  a  company,  'on 
notice  of  the  haunt,  residence,  and  hiding-place  of  any  runaway 
slaves,'  was  '  to  pursui.',  apprehend,  and  take  them,  either  alive  or 
dead,'  being  in  cither  case  entitled  to  a  premium  of  from  two  to  four 
pounds  fur  eaeli   slave.     All  personH  wounded  or  disabled  on  sncb 
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At  this  day,  no  man  in  South  Carolina  can  be  elected  as 
representative  to  the  Assembly,  unless  legally  seized  and 
possessed  of  ten  slaves  in  his  own  right. 

At  first,  slavery  was  not  permitted  in  Georgia;  but 
many  of  the  settlers  of  that  province  were  taken  from 
workhouses,  from  debtors'  prisons,  and  even  worse  places ; 
"  selected  from  the  most  helpless,  querulous,  and  grasp- 
ing portion  of  the  community,'^  "  broken  traders  and 
insolvent  debtors ;''  men  "  found  in  the  end  as  worthless 
as  they  were  discontented  and  troublesome.''  "  They  ^ 
were  very  importunate,"  says  Mr  Hildreth,  ''  for  permis- 
sion to  hold  slaves,  without  whose  labours  they  insisted 
lands  in  Georgia  could  not  be  cultivated." 

^^  *  Most  of  the  early  settlers  were  altogether  unworthy  of  the  assist- 
ance they  received/  so  says  Stevens,  a  recent  and  judicious  native 
historian  of  the  colony,  who  has  written  from  very  full  materials. 
*  They  were  disappointed  in  the  quality  and  fertility  of  their  lands ; 
were  unwilling  to  labour  ;  hung  for  support  upon  the  trustees'  store ; 
were  clamorous  for  privileges  to  which  they  had  no  right ;  and 
fomented  discontent  and  faction  where  it  was  hoped  they  would  live 
together  in  brotherly  peace  and  charity.'  What  wonder  that  men  so 
idle,  thriftless,  and  ungrateful,  called  loudly  for  slaves,  whose  unpaid 
labours  might  support  them  for  life?" — ^Vol.  II.  p.  371. 

So  they  had  their  slavery,  and  thereby  Georgia  attained 
her  present  condition  and — prospects  ! 

The  gradual  progress  of  liberty  is  remarkable  in  New- 
England.  Hubbard,  with  the  spirit  of  a  priest,  complains 
of  the  ^^  inordinate  love  of  liberty  or  fear  of  restraint, 
especially  in  matters  of  religion,"  which  prevailed  in  1647, 
and  speaks  of  "  all  that  rabble  of  men  that  went  under 
the  name  of  Independents — whether  Anabaptists,  Anti- 
nomians,  Familists,  or  Seekers,"  with  the  same  theocratic 
contempt  now  exhibited  by  sectarian  bigotry  and  personal 
malice,  which  has  not  the  power  to  bite,  and  only  barks  at 
the  freemen  of  God,  who  go  on  their  way  rejoicing.  There 
are  in  New-England  two  visible  bulwarks  of  liberty — the 
free  school  and  the  free  printing  press.  In  1(539,  the 
first  printing  press  in  America  was  set  up  at  Cambridge. 
However  it  was  kept  under  a  strict  censorship,  and  no 
other  was  for  a  long  time  allowed  to  be  set  up.     The  first 

three  things  printed  are  symbolical  of  New-England  :  tho        4 
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"  Freeman's  Oath''  was  the  proof-shot  of  the  press,  then 
came  an  '' Almanac  made  for  New-England/'  then  the 
"  Psalms  turned  into  Metre,"  also  "  made  for  New-Eng- 
land/' by  men  who  knew  how  to 

"  Crack  the  ear  of  melody. 
And  break  the  legs  of  time.** 

The  fireedom  of  the  press  was  not  allowed,  however,  for 
a  long  time.  Andros  was  to  allow  no  printing  in  1686 ; 
King  William  also  forbade  it  in  1688.  In  1 719,  Governor 
Shute  objected  to  the  printing  of  an  obnozions  paper  by 
the  order  of  the  General  Court,  declaring  that  he  had 
power  over  the  press,  and  would  prevent  it.  The  paper 
was  printed ;  the  Governor  wished  to  prosecute  the  printer, 
but  the  Attorney-General  could  find  no  law  on  which  to 
frame  an  indictment.  This  was  by  no  means  the  last 
instance  of  an  attempt  by  men  '^  clothed  with  a  httle  brief 
authority,"  to  shackle  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
attempt  has  been  repeated  in  Massachusetts  in  our  own 
day,  but  what  was  once  dangerous  is  now  simply  laugh- 
able. A  donkey  bracing  himself  against  a  locomotive  is 
not  a  very  formidable  antagonist,  yet  he  might  have  over- 
turned the  '^  Ark  of  Jehovah"  when  drawn  by  "  two  hei- 
fers" with  no  one  to  guide  them. 

In  1682,  a  printing  press  was  established  in  Yirginia, 
and  the  laws  of  that  year  were  printed.  But  the  go- 
vernor, Culpepper,  put  the  printer  under  bonds  to  print 
nothing  till  His  Majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known.  The 
next  year,  King  James  the  Second  forbade  any  printing 
press  in  the  colony,  and  Virginia  had  none  till  1 729. 

In  1687,  the  third  printing  press  was  set  up  at  Phila- 
delphia.    The  fourth  was  at  New  York,  in  1692. 

The  first  newspaper  in  America  was  established  at  Bos- 
ton, in  1704,  only  contaim'ng  advertisements  and  items  of 
news ;  a  regular  newspaper,  discussing  public  afiieurs,  was 
begun  here  in  1722,  conducted  by  James  Franklin  ;  but  it 
perished  for  want  of  support,"  says  Mr  Hildreth,  "  ominous 
fate  of  the  first  free  press  in  America !" 

The  records  of  Boston  contain  this  entry,  under  date  of 
April  13, 1635  :  "  It  was  then  generally  agreed  upon,  that 
our  brother  Philemon  Purmont  shall  be  instructed  to  be- 
come schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  and  nurturing  of  chil- 
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drea  with  ns."  It  does  not  appear  that  he  kept  a  free  school. 
In  1638,  Harvard  College  was  establiehed.  Pnvate  bene- 
factors and  public  giSte  helped  endow  this  first  collegiate 
institntion  in  America.  In  1642,  the  General  Court  passed 
a  law  making  it  the  doty  of  the  selectmen  to  see  that  every 
child  was  taught  "  perfectly  to  read  the  Snghsh  tongue ;" 
a  fine  of  twenty  sluUings  for  each  neglect  was  imposed. 
Thus  was  an  attempt  made  to  render  education  universal, 
and,  in  1647,  a  law  was  passed  making  it  also  free ;  every 
town  of  fifty  families  was  to  have  a  teacher  to  instruct  all 
the  children  in  common  biwiches,  and  each  town  of  a  hun- 
dred families  was  commanded  to  "  set  up  a  grammar 
school,"  where  lads  migjit  be  "  fitted  for  the  UniverBity." 
At  that  time,  Massachusetts  contained  abont  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  the  entire  property  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, the  valuation  of  the  colony,  could  hardly  amount  to 
more  than  two  or  three  milHons  of  dollars.  This  is  the  first 
attempt  in  the  world  to  provide  by  law  for  the  public  edu- 
cation of  the  people  on  such  a  scale.  The  Massachusetts 
system  was  soon  adopted  at  Plymouth  and  New  Haven.  In 
this  law,  we  find  an  explanation  of  much  of  the  prosperity 
of  New- England,  and  the  influence  she  has  exerted  on  Amer- 
ica and  the  world. 

Another  important  thing  in  ovr  history  is  the  trade  of 
the  country.  New-England  early  manifested  the  Yankee 
fondness  for  trade  and  manufactures.  In  1634,  there  were 
wat«rmilla  at  Eoxbnry  and  Dorchester,  windmills  in  other 
places.  Vessels  were  built,  the  "  Blessing  of  the  Bay," 
and  the  "  Rebecca,"  and  a  trade  began  with  New  York, 
with  Virginia,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  1675,  the  little 
ships  of  New-Engluid  stole  along  the  coasts  of  America, 
trafficking  with  Maryland,  Virginia,  Carolina,  Antigua,  and 
Barbadoea,  or  boldly  stemmed  the  Atlantic  wave,  sailing  to 
England,  Holland,  Spain,  or  Italy,  The  jealousy,  the  fear, 
and  hate  with  which  New-England  enterprise,  on  land  or 
sea,  was  met  in  Old  England,  by  the  merchants  and  the 
government  of  Britain,  would  be  astonishing  at  this  day,  if 
we  did  not  see  the  same  bi^try  and  torjnsm  reproduced  in 
^ew- England  itself  at  the  present  time.  But  we  have  not 
space  to  dwell  on  this  theme. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  early  the  habit  of  Self-reliance 
^t  established  in  New-England.  Every  man  was  a  soldier. 
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every  church  member  a  citizen  in  full.  Soon,  all  men  were 
able  to  read  and  write.  Necessity  at  first  forced  them  to 
rely  on  "  God,  and  their  own  right  arm."  By  and  by,  when 
the  mother  country  interfered,  she  found  a  child  not  accus- 
tomed to  submission. 

But  we  must  pass  away  &om  this  theme,  and  pass  over 
many  other  matters  of  interest  touched  upon  by  Mr  HH- 
dreth  in  this  work,  and  speak  of  his  book  in  general,  and  in 
special.  It  strikes  ns  that,  on  the  whole,  the  history  of  the 
colonial  and  provincial  period  is  better  and  more  happily 
treated  than  that  of  the  Revolution.  Everywhere  we  see 
marks  of  the  same  intellectual  vigour  which  distinguishes 
the  former  writings  of  Mr  Hildreth.  There  is  a  strength 
and  freshness  in  his  style.  He  writes  in  the  interest  of 
mankind,  and  not  for  any  portion  thereof.  He  aUows  no 
local  attachment,  or  reverence  for  men  or  classes  of  men,  to 
keep  him  from  telling  the  truth  as  he  finds  it.  He  exhibit«^ 
the  good  and  evil  qualities  of  the  settlers  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  same  coolness  and  impartiality.  His  work 
is  almost  wholly  objective, — giving  the  facts,  not  his  opin- 
ions about  the  facts.  He  shows  two  things  as  they  have 
not  been  exposed  before, — the  bigoted  character  of  the 
settlers  of  New-England,  and  the  early  history  and  gradual 
development  of  slavery  in  the  South.  His  book  is  written 
in  the  spirit  of  democracy,  which  continuaUy  appears  in 
spite  of  the  author. 

We  must  say  something  of  its  faults  of  matter  and  of  form. 
The  division  into  chapters,  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  uniformly 
well  made ;  sometimes  this  division  disturbs  the  unity  of 
the  subject.  He  gives  us  too  little  of  the  philosophical 
part  of  histoiy;  too  little,  perhaps,  of  the  ornamental. 
He  lacks  the  picturesqueness  of  style  which  makes  history 
so  attractive  in  some  authors.  He  does  not  give  the  stu- 
dent his  authorities  in  the  margin,  as  it  seems  to  us  he 
ought  to  do.  His  dates  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon. 
We  notice  some  errors,  the  results  of  haste,  which  we  ferast 
he  will  correct  in  a  second  edition.  Thus,  in  Volume  I. 
p.  257,  he  says  that  Locke  nfaintained  that  men's  souls, 
"mortal  by  generation,  are  made  immortal  by  Christen 
purchase.^'  It  is  well  known  that  this  was  the  opinion  of 
Dodwell,  who  makes  baptism  a  condition  sine  q^id  nofi  oi 
immortality,  but  we  have  never  found  the  doctrine  in  Locke, 
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In  Volume  II.  page  397,  et  seq.,  he  omits  some  important 
particulars.  The  provincial  troops,  who  comprised  the  en- 
tire land  forces,  were  deprived  of  tdl  share  of  the  prize  money, 
which  amomited  to  one  million  pounds.  The  land  forces 
were  entitled  to  the  greater  part  of  it,  but  got  none ;  the 
expense  of  these  forces  remained  a  long  time  a  heavy  bur- 
4en  on  the  colonies,  and  especially  on  Massachusetts.  Com- 
modore Warren,  and  the  naval  forces,  kept  the  whole  of  the 
prize  money,  which  was  contraryto  all  law,nsage,aiid  equity. 

On  page  518,  he  calls  Lord  Grenville  "  Bute's  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,"  George  Grenville  was  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  but  was  never  a  lord.  Bute  was  never  in  the 
ministry,  George  Grenville  was  not  of  the  party  called 
"  king's  friends,''  as  Mr  Hildreth  intimates  on  page  583. 

Volume  III.  page  58,  Dean  Tucker  is  called  "  author  of 
the  Light  of  Nature,"  which  was  written  by  a  country  gen- 
tleman rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Abraham  Tucker,  with  a 
literary  alias  Edward  Search. 

Page  62  :  "  The  private  sentiments  of  Lord  North  were 
not  materially  different  from  those  of  Chatham,"  They 
differed  in  almost  every  material  point,— as  to  the  right  of 
taxation,  and  the  expediency  of  asserting  it  by  force. 

Page  66,  the  bridge  spoken  of  was  in  Salem,  not  between 
Salem  and  Danvers ;  it  was  not  a  company  of  militia  under 
Colonel  Pickering,  but  a  party  of  citizens. 

Page  319,  the  praise  of  Arnold  appears  excessive.  He 
was  hardly  "one  of  the  most  honoured  [officers]  in  the 
American  army,"  He  was  distinguished  for  coarage  more 
than  conduct,  and  not  at  all  for  integrity. 

Page  418,  he  speaks  of  an  intercepted  letter,  which 
"  seemed  to  imply  a  settled  policy,  on  the  part  of  France, 
to  exclude  the  Americans  from  the  fisheries  and  the 
Western  lands."  Mr  Sparks,  in  his  Life  of  Franklin,  has 
successfully  vindicated  the  French  court  from  the  charge 
of  ill  faith  in  these  negotiations. 

Page  419,  he  relies  on  John  Adams'  letter  to  Cushing,  as 
authority  for  an  odious  sentiment  ascribed  to  Mr  Adam& 
This  letter  was  a  forgery,  and  was  so  pronounced  by  Mr 
Adams  himself,  in  a  letter  written  at  the  close  of  his  admin- 
istration, dated  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  and  published  ex- 
tensively in  the  newspapers  of  that  period.  It  is  in  the  Co- 
lumbian Centiftel. 
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These  are  alight  blemishes,  which  may  eoailj  be  correct- 
ed in  a  new  edition. 

On  the  whole,  this  history  mast  be  regarded  as  a  work 
of  much  value  and  importance.  It  is  written  in  Uie 
Amencan  spint,  in  a  style  always  brief  bat  always  clear, 
without  a  single  idle  word.  We  look  with  high  expect»- 
tions  for  the  volume  which  will  hring  the  history  down  to 
our  own  times. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  DIFFERENT  OPINIONS 
IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
PERSONALITY  OF  JESUS. 

I.  Let  as  first  ascertain  the  opinion  prevalent  in  the  life- 
time of  Jesus  himself,  as  the  basis  of  our  inquiry.     It  sp- 
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It  seems  tliat  the  celebrated  Gospel  according  to  the  He- 
brews regarded  JesuB  as  a  man  bom  after  the  common 
way,  and  made  his  divinity  commence  only  with  the  bap- 
tism by  John  :  for  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  it 
is  stated,  "  There  came  a  voice  &om  heaven  and  said, '  Thon 
art  my  beloved  Son,  thig  day  have  I  begotten  thee.'  "  Jna- 
tin  found  this  passage  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  ex- 
tant in  his  time,  f  and  it  is  still  preserved,  with  many 
other  curious  and  instructive  readings,  in  the  celebrated 
Cambridge  manoscript,  the  Codex  Bezts  (Lnke  iii.  22). 

These  monoments  very  plainly  refer  ns  to  a  period  when 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  prevalent  opinion 
among  the  followers  of  Jesus  was,  that  he  was  a  man  bom 
^ler  the  common  ^^oj,  of  two  human  parents,  and  subse- 
quently became  the  Christ,  the  Hebrew  Messiah.  This  is 
the  nature  and  this  the  office  assigned  him.  Such  is  the 
basis  on  which  successive  deposits  of  speculation  have  been 
made  and  continue  to  be  made.  It  is  no  part  of  our  pre- 
sent concern  to  determine  what  the  Christians  at  first 
thoughtof  his  history,  of  his  miraclesjandof  his  resurrection, 
for  we  limit  our  inquiiy  to  the  nature  and  office  of  Jesus. 

II.  In  the  first  and  third  Gospels,  as  they  now  stand  in 
mumscripts  and  editions,  it  is  taught  that  Jesus  was  the 
son  of  Mary  and  a  holy  spirit  (Matt.  i.  18,  and  Lnke  i. 
35,  it  is  in  both  cases  vvfii/M  Seyiov,  not  rb  mifV/ia  iyiov). 
He  was  miraculously  bom,  with  no  human  father.  He  is 
^so  the  Christ,  the  Hebrew  Messiah,  predicted  in  the  Old 
Testament.  He  is  called  the  Son  of  God  {&  riis  roC  &toij). 
He  is  en4owed  with  miraculous  powers,  is  transfigured,  re- 
turns to  Ufa  after  his  crucifixion,  and  is  to  come  back  yet 
once  more.  Such  is  the  highest  office,  and  such  is  the 
highest  nature  assigned  him  in  the  first  and  third  Gospel. 

There  is,  however,  one  curious  passage  in  Matt.  xi.  27, 
and  Lnke  x.  22,  in  which  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying, 
"  All  things  are  delivered  to  me  by  my  Father,  and  no  one 
knows  who  is  the  Son,  except  the  Father,  and  who  is  the 
Father,  except  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  is  pleased 
to  reveal  him."    This  passage  may  possibly  mean  omy  that 

8m  mbo  Bohwegler,  KacliapoitoliKhe  Zeitalter  (Tubingen,  1S4S,  2  Tola.  Svo), 

cum  Trynhono,  cap.  I 
».  13,  and  ScbmieW, 


B.  i.  p.  SO,  It  teg. 

^t  DiaLcnm  Tryphono,  can.  BS  (Tom.  II.  p.  308}. 
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Jesns  ia  the  complete  possesaor  of  his  Messianic  powers, 
uikI  lie  alont'  knows  who  is  the  Messiah,  and  alone  onder- 
stiinds  the  elinracter  of  God.  But  to  U3  it  seems  to  have  a 
(litfcTL'nt  meaning,  and  to  stand  in  plain  conttadictdon  to 
the  general  notion  of  Jesus  entertained  in  these  two  Gos- 
jiels.  It  will  presently  appear  to  what  a  different  chtsa  of 
ftp e dilations  this  verse  seems  to  belong. 

The  second  Guspel  calls  Jesus  a  son  of  God,  {ylos  Qfoi; 
not  a  vios,  cxcL'pt  iii,  11,  &c.,  where  nninformed  persons 
speak),  but  is  not  (piito  so  delinite  in  its  statements  as  the 
two  other  Gospels  already  referred  to  ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
probable  thiit  the  author  designed  to  set  forth  a  distinct 
theory  of  the  niiture  and  office  of  Christ  pecoliar  to  him- 
self, imly  to  avoid  difficulties  hy  sileDce.  The  omission  of 
the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus,  however,  ie  characteristic  of 
the  third  (lospel,  which  o^<ea  compromises  and  steers  ■ 
middle  com-se  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Hellenistic 
Christians.  This  omission  (as  well  as  the  neglect  to  men- 
tion the  Galileans,  ^vith  whom  Jesus  stands  in  such  entirely 
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After  his  death,  he  went  to  the  departed  spirits  who  had 
not  believed  in  ihe  time  of  Noah.  He  is  now  gone  to 
heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Angels,  and 
authorities,  and  powers  are  subject  to  him  (iii.  22). 

The  Second  Epistle  attributed  to  Peter,  and  that  to  Jude, 
are  without  any  peculiar  Christological  significance  for  the 
present  purpose. 

In  the  Apocalypse,  Christ  is  the ''  first-bom  of  the  dead, 
and  the  ruler  of  the  kings  of  the  world  ^^  (i.  5) ;  he  is  the 
'^  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God ''  {rf  dpx^  ^s  #ctiV€0)s  tov 
0coi5,  iii.  14).  He  has  the  same  functions  as  in  the  Epistles 
mentioned  above, — ^he  redeems  the  Christians  by  his  blood. 

Here  the  new  matter  added  to  the  previous  Christo- 
logy  is  this :  His  spirit  had  previously  existed ;  he  was  pre- 
appointed before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  was  the 
beginning  of  creation,  redeems  man  by  his  blood,  is  the 
first-born  of  the  dead,  ruler  of  the  kings  of  the  world,  and 
has  preached  to  the  souls  of  men  who  lived  before  the  flood. 

IV.  In  the  four  Epistles  ascribed  to  Paul,  whose  genu- 
ineness, we  think,  has  not  been  questioned, — those  to  the 
Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Galatians,  we  find  a  Christology 
unknown  to  the  three  Gospels  and  the  other  writings  we 
have  referred  to  above.  As  the  Pauline  Christology  be- 
comes more  complicated  than  its  predecessors,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  its  elements  separately ;  so  we  will  speak 
first  of  the  nature,  and  then  of  the  function  of  Jesus. 

In  these  Epistles,  as  in  those  Gospels,  Jesus  is  the  Christ 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures — crucified,  and  risen  from  the 
dead.  This  is  the  point  of  generic  agreement  between  the 
Christology  of  these  four  Epistles  and  those  three  Gospels. 
But  in  the  Epistles  there  appear  these  pecuharities :  The 
Christ  had  a  pre-existence  before  he  appeared  in  the  per- 
sonal form  of  Jesus ;  he  was  with  the  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
derness, a  spiritual  rock  that  followed  the  people  in  their 
wanderings,  and  from  which  they  all  drank  the  same  spi- 
ritual drink — meaning,  we  take  it,  the  same  spiritual  drink 
which  the  Christians  drank  in  Paul's  time,  contradictory 
as  it  may  seem ;  but  the  Christ  could  not  change.  This 
pre-existence  is  taught  by  the  common  text  in  Galatians 
iii.  17,  which  says  that  the  covenant  of  God  with  Abra- 
ham, more  than  four  hundred  years  before  Moses,  was 
made  by  God,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ  {iirb  tov 
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OeoD  €h  Xpi<rT6v) ;  but  as  the  best  copies  omit  the  reference 
to  Christy  this  passage  cannot  be  fairly  used  at  the  present 
time^  as  an  authority.  However^  a  single  genuine  passage, 
if  clear  and  distinct^  is  as  good  as  many. 

In  2  Cor.  viii.  9^  it  is  said  that  Christ  had  been  rich,  but 
had  impoverished  himself  (^Tndxfvacv)  for  mankind.  Of 
course,  he  could  only  have  been  rich  in  a  state  of  existence 
before  he  took  the  personal  form  of  Jesus. 

Thus  he  was  not  merely  a  man  and  Messiah — ^having 
had  a  pre-ezistence  in  the  latter  capacity,  at  least — but 
God  is  inmianent  with  him  in  a  peculiar  sense ;  for  it  is 
said  (2  Cor.  v.  19),  "God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself.^'  By  the  text  of  the  common  editions, 
he  is  once  called  "God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever"  [6  SiP 
tTtl  TtivTOiv  &€bs  eiKoyrirbs  €ls  tovs  alwas,  Bom.  ix.  5)  ;  but 
as  the  word  God  is  of  doubtful  authority,  the  text  ought 
not  to  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  any  opinion  as  if  it 
represented  the  undisputed  sense  of  Paul.  However,  in 
passages  beyond  dispute,  he  is  called  God's  power,  and 
God's  wisdom  (©eov  Mvaiiiv  koI  0€Ov  <rwf>Cav,  1  Cor.  i.  24), 
and  is  once  ciJled  absolutely  the  Spirit  (ro  mcviMa,  2  Cor. 
iii.l7). 

His  resurrection  is  distinctly  declared,  but  no  allusion  is 
made  to  his  miraculous  birth,  or  miraculous  deeds. 

Such  is  PanPs  opinion  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  but  he 
says  more  of  the  office  and  function  of  Christ  than  of  his 
nature.  He  was  the  final  cause,  the  scope  or  object  aimed 
at  in  the  law  of  Moses  {rikos  vdfMov,  Rom.  x.  4,  and  riko^ 
Tov  [yofiov]  Karafyyovfiivov,  2  Cor.  iii.  13).  The  Jews  did 
not  understand  this,  and  so  there  is  a  veil  on  their  under- 
standing while  they  read  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  will  be 
removed  when  they  are  converted  to  Christianity. 

He  is  the  instrument  by  which  God  is  to  jud&re  the 
world ;  aU  are  to  appear  before  Us  tribunal ;  W  is  to  role 
the  living  and  the  dead  (Bom.  ii.  16 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10). 

Christ  intercedes  {ivrvyxivfi)  for  men  with  Grod  (Bom. 
viii.  34),  he  is  the  paschal  sacrifice  for  the  Christians  (1  Cor. 
V.  7),  men  who  were  not  just  before  and  are  not  just  now, 
are  to  be  accounted  just  before  God,  on  account  of  their 
faith  in  Christ,  and  by  means  of  the  ransom  he  has  paid 
(Bom.  V.  22 — 24 ;  v.  18,  et  seq.,  et  al.).  This  ransom  is 
paid  for  all  men,  and  not  merely  for  the  Jews ;  he  is  the 
new  Adam,  who  brings  life  to  such  as  are  dead  (1  Cor,  x?. 
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21^  22).  Once^  Paul  had  been  ignorant  of  tliis  fact^  and 
knew  Christ  after  the  fleshy  as  the  Saviour  of  the  Jews 
alone^  but  now  not  after  the  fleshy  but  the  Christ  and 
Saviour  of  all  (2  Cor.  v.  16). 

He  is  the  proximate  and  efficient  cause  of  all  things^  as 
God  is  the  ultimate  cause  thereof  {hi  o5  [Xptorov]  ret  irivra, 
1  Cor.  viii.  6),  though  elsewhere  God  is  the  ultimate,  the 
efficient,  and  the  possessory  cause  of  all  things.* 

In  these  four  Epistles,  following  their  undisputed  text, 
and  neglecting  the  passages  where  the  text  is  doubtful, 
Paul  goes  no  higher  in  his  description  of  the  nature  and 
function  of  Christ.  He  is  a  man,  bom  of  a  woman ;  the 
first-bom  among  many  brethren ;  he  had  a  pre-existence, 
distinct,  and  apparently  self-conscious.  He  is  the  proxim- 
ate cause  of  all  things.  His  coming  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law,  which  is  now  repealed,  nuU,  and  void.  He  is  the 
Saviour  of  all  men,  through  a  sacrifice  on  his  part,  and 
faith  on  their  part. 

The  peculiar  addition  which  Paul  makes  to  the  Christo- 
logy  of  his  predecessors,  is  this :  A  more  distinct  state- 
ment of  his  personal  pre-existence  and  function  as  minister 
of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  as  sustainer  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  wilderness ;  a  generalization  of  his  function  to 
that  of  a  universal  Christ  and  Saviour,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Mosaic  law. 

V.  In  some  of  the  other  Epistles  ascribed  to  Paul,  though 
with  a  disputed  certainty,  we  find  the  personality  of  Christ 
goes  still  higher.  Passing  over  the  passages  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  which  are  vague  in  their  character  or 
uncertain  in  their  text,  we  come  to  the  Plulippians,  and 
find  there  more  remarkable  expressions.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  Jesus  was  in  the  form  of  God,  though  not  equal  to  God, 
as  we  understand  it  (^z;  yLop(f)fj  06ov,  ii.  6,  9 — 11).  He  de- 
scends fi'om  this  eminence  and  receives  the  form  of  a  serv- 
ant (fiop(t>rfv  bovkov),  but  has  since  received  ^'the  name 
above  every  name ; "  all  beings,  subterranean,  earthly,  and 
super-celestial,  are  to  do  homage  to  hira. 

In  Colossians,  Christ  is  ^'  an  image  of  God,  the  invisible  " 
{€lK(i>v  Tov  0€ot}  rod  dopdrov),  "  the  first-bom  of  all  creatures, 

*  "E^  avTou.  Kai  ii  aitrov,  Kai  iig  airbv  rd  irdvra,  Rom.  xi.  36.  These 
words  seem  to  denote  respectiTely  the  uitimate  cause  (or, ground^  of  all  things ; 
the  proximate  or  efficient  (instrumental)  cause  thereof;  and  tne  oumer  of  all 
things,  whose  purpose  they  were  to  serre. 
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years  will  have  no  end.     Ths  > 
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eternal  redemption  and  saperaeded  all  sacrificeB.  He  has 
appeared  once  to  remove  sin,  and  will  come  a^in  to  bring 
such  as  wait  for  him  to  salvation.  He  took  the  form  of 
flesh  and  blood  that  he  might  by  death  destroy  the  devil, 
who  had  the  power  of  death  (ii.  14),  and  deliver  mankind, 
who  were  subject  to  fear  thereof.  He  ia  the  "  cause  of 
eternal  salvation  to  all  that  obey  him,"  and  in  all  his 
achievement  ie  the  preserver  of  mankind  (v.  9).  He  ia  a 
priest,  not  according  to  a  temporary  enactment,  but  in 
virtue  of  the  power  of  indissoluble  hfe  (vii.  16).  The  old 
law  is  set  aside,  and  its  priesthood  at  an  end ;  for  there 
has  come  a  high  priest,  holy,  free  from  evil  in  his  nature, 
blameless  in  his  life,  thereby  separated  frotii  sinners,  and 
become  higher  than  the  heavens.  He  is  the  mediator  of 
an  everlasting  covenant,  in  which  the  law  will  be  that 
written  eternally  on  the  heart  of  man. 

In  these  Epistles,  it  is  plain  a  much  higher  dignity  is 
claimed  for  the  nature  and  function  of  Christ.  All  the 
fulness  of  God  resides  in  him ;  he  is  even  called  God,  ths 
God ;  stOl,  he  ia  man  also,  wholly  a  creature,  and  depend- 
ent on  God  for  existence. 

VI,  There  still  remMD  the  Johannic  writings,  so-called. 
Epistles  and  Gospels.  The  Second  and  Third  Epistles 
ascribed  to  John  have  no  Chriatological  value,  and  require 
no  examination.  The  EMrst  Epistle  and  the  fourth  Gospel 
represent  another  addition  made  to  the  Christological  strata 
already  deposited,  not  wholly,  we  fear,  in  tranquil  seas. 
Here  we  find  the  continuation  and  development  of  ideas 
found  in  the  doubtful  works  attributed  to  Paul. 

But  before  we  speak  of  the  Johannic  Christology,  we 
must  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  preface.  The  Christians 
and  Jews  had,  amongst  others,  this  point  of  ideal  agree- 
ment :  a  common  reverence  for  the  Messiah,  the  Christ ; 
but  this  point  of  ideal  agreement  became  a  point  of  prac- 
tical disagreement  and  quarrel ;  for  the  Christians  affirmed 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  that  Christ,  while  the  Jews 
declared  that  he  was  only  a  malefactor.  The  attempt  was 
made  by  Paul  to  bring  the  Jews  to  attach  their  reverence 
for  the  ideal  Chnat  to  the  concrete  person,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth ;  then  discord  between  the  Christians  and  Jews 
would  end. 

Plato  had  taught,  in  well-known  passages,  that  God 
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ideal  of  prophecy  fit  the  actaal  of  history.  This  they  did 
by  a  peculiar  manner  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament. 
Specimens  of  a  most  remarkable  perviersion  of  its  language, 
in  order  to  prove  that  Jesua  of  Nazareth  was  the  Hebrew 
Messiah,  appear  in  abundance  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
Jews  rejected  the  Christian  doctrine  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  and  along  with  it  the  Christian  mode  of  inter- 
preting the  Messianic  prophecies.  In  eighteen  hundred 
years,  little  progress  has  been  made  in  turning  the  point 
of  difference  between  them  into  a  point  of  agreement. 

The  new  Christians  had  numerous  points  of  general 
agreement  with  the  monotheistic  believers  about  them, 
and  Paul  finds  an  argument  in  the  inscription  on  an  altar 
and  in  a  verse  from  a  heathen  book.  The  Christian  and 
the  Platonic  philosophers  agree  in  this,  that  there  were 
mediators  between  man  and  God.  But  the  author  of  the 
Johannic  Gospel  finds  an  important  and  special  point  of 
agreement  with  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  in  particular. 
He  accepts  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos ;  Christians  in  gener- 
al might  have  done  so,  as  indeed  they  did,  with  no  detri- 
ment to  their  Christianity.  But  we  find  a  new  and  vital 
doctrine  common  to  Christianity  and  philosophy — Cheist 
IS  THE  Looos. 

This  author  has  two  important  doctrines  to  set  forth, 
along  with  many  others,  namely :  the  generic  doctrine  of 
all  Christiana,  that  Jesus  was  that  Christ  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (this  was  addressed  to  the  Jews,  and  of  small 
consequence  to  the  heathens,  who  had  not  heard  of  the 
"  promise"  until  they  were  told  of  its  fulfilment ;)  and  also 
his  peculiar  dogma,  that  Christ  was  the  Logos,  If  the 
Jews  rejected  the  first  doctrine,  as  indeed  they  did,  the 
heathens  might  accept  the  other,  which  really  came  to  pass 
in  due  time.  •  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
anther  of  this  scheme  wrought  with  a  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  the  work  he  was  doing,  and  of  its  relation  to  the 
thought  of  mankind. 

In  philosophy,  as  in  nature,  nothing  is  done  by  leaps. 
In  the  Hebrew  literature,  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Apo- 
crypha, there  had  been  a  gradual,  but  unintentional,  pre- 
paration for  the  Philonic  idea  of  the  Logos,  and  a  similar 
preparation  is  visible  in  the  heathen  literature.  In  the 
successive  elevations  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  which  we  have 
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Nothing  18  said  about  the  physical  birth  of  Jesus,  The 
author  puts  his  divine  character  so  highj  that  a  supernatural 
birth  would  add  nothing  to  hia  dignity.  We  pass  over  the 
historical  and  general  dogmatical  peculiarities  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  to  speak  of  its  Christological  peculiarities. 

Jesus  is  not  merely  the  first-born  of  all  created  things 
{YlpairoTOKos  irafr^s  KrCo-etos),  bat  the  " only-begotten  Son" 
(tov  ixovoyfv^),  he  "came  down  from  heaven,"  and  "is  in 
heaven  "  {6  £iv  iv  tu  oipatiu) ;  whoso  believes  in  him  will 
notperish  but  have  everlasting  life  (iii.  13). 

The  author  makes  a  distinction  between  the  Logos  and 
the  spirit  (iryrf/xa),  Jesna  haa  the  spirit,  absolutely,  not  in 
limited  quantities  (jk  fj^pov),  "  The  Father  has  given  all 
things  to  Christ "  (iii.  34,  3S). 

The  Christ  is  identical  with  the  Father  (i.  30,  e(  al.) ; 
it  is  not  merely  an  identity  of  function,  but  of  nature. 
There  is  a  perfect  mutuality  between  the  two  {xiv.  9,  10, 
et  al.) ;  however,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two — 
with  the  Father  all  is  primitive ;  with  the  Son  all  is  de- 
rivative. The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself  (d0'  iavrov, 
V.  19,  et  al.).  The  Son  is  also  inferior  to  the  Father  (xiv. 
28,  et  al.).  Yet  the  Son  has  self-continuing  life  (ftoV  iv 
lairri^,  v.  26).  He  is  the  bread  that  came  down  from  hea- 
ven ;  he  alone  has  seen  the  Father. 

Men  are  not  to  be  saved  by  piety  and  goodness,  as  in 
the  other  Gospels  (Matt.  ixii.  34 — 40,  ei  pasgim),  tut  by 
belief  in  him  {iii,  36 ;  vi.  40,  et  passim) ;  they  are  even 
to  pray  in  his  name  (iv  t^  6v6naTi  fiov,  xiv.  13,  et  al.) ;  he 
will  send  them  the  Helper  {■)rapiiKXi;ror=ri  Trprffia  r^s 
dAij^d'or ;  TiveSfio  &yiov),  who  will  remind  them  of  all 
Christ's  teachiDgs,  and  teach  them  all  things. 

Christ  is  the  Son  of  man,  but  he  is  also  the  Son  of  God 
(6  vlos  Tov  &tov,  passim),  and  maintains  the  most  intimate 
relation  with,  God.  He  intercedes  with  the  Father  for  his 
disciples,  and  will  have  the  glory  which  he  had  before  the 
world  was  made. 

His  disciples  are  wholly  dependent  on  him,  without  him 
they  can  do  nothing  j  he  is  the  vine  and  they  but  branches. 
If  they  abide  in  him,  they  may  ask  what  they  will,  and  it 
will  be  given  them  (xv.  4,  et  seq.).  The  Helper  is  to  pro- 
ceed from  God,,  but  to  communicate  the  things  of  Christ 
(xv.  26 ;  xvi.  15).     He  desires  that  there  may  be  the  same 


